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on U.S. Savings Bonds 

The Treasury explains why the new ones you buy and the ones 

you own now are better than ever 


Q: How does the new 3 } A % interest rate benefit me? 

A: With Series E Bonds, the rate turns $18.75 into 
$25.00 fourteen months faster than the old 
rate. Your savings increase faster, because your 
Bonds mature in just 7 years, 9 months. 

With Series H Bonds, the 10-year maturity 
period stays the same but more interest is paid 
you each six months. With both E and H 
Bonds the new rate works out to 2 Yi % for the 
first year and a half; then a guaranteed 4% 
each year to maturity. 

Q: When did the new' rate become effective? 

A: June 1, 1959. 

Q: Does the new rate change the Bonds I bought be¬ 
fore June 1, 1959? 

A: All older E and H Bonds pay more now—an 
extra l /i% from now on, when held to maturity. 
The increase takes effect in the first full interest 
period after June 1. 

Q: Will the Bonds I own automatically earn their 
new rate? 

A: Yes. You don’t need to do a thing—just hold 
on to your Bonds. 

Q: When my E Bonds mature, will they keep on 
earning interest? 


A: Yes. An automatic 10-year extension privilege 
went into effect along with the new interest 
rate. This means your E Bonds will automati¬ 
cally keep earning interest after maturity. 

Q: With the new interest rate, should I cash in my 
old Bonds and buy new ones? 

A: No. The automatic Vz% increase makes it 
unnecessary—and in almost every case it is to 
your advantage to retain your present Bonds. 

Q: How safe are U. S. Savings Bonds? 

A: Savings Bonds are an absolutely riskless way 
to save. The United States Government guar¬ 
antees the cash value of your Bonds will not 
drop, that it can only grow. 

Q: What if my Bonds should be lost, stolen or de¬ 
stroyed? 

A: You can’t lose. Every Bond purchased is re¬ 
corded by the Treasury. If anything happens to 
your Bonds they are replaced—free. 

Q: How do I help strengthen America’s peace power 
when I buy U. S. Savings Bonds? 

A: Peace costs money —money for military strength 
and for science. And money saved by individu¬ 
als helps keep our economy sound. 


YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY WITH 

U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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for good sports everywhere! 


Whatever your in-season sports program, MacGregor athletic 
equipment can help make it a popular success. Golf, tennis, 
softball, baseball—just about any sport comes off better when 
MacGregor balls and equipment are used. Generations of ath¬ 
letic-minded men and women, boys and girls, have looked to 
MacGregor for the finest in all sports equipment. Give your 
program a boost by providing the best. .. MacGregor for all 
good sports. MacGregor equipment is available from sporting 
goods dealers everywhere. 



"The Choice of Those Who Ploy The Gome 



A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32. Ohio • 8ASEBAU • FOOlBAll • BASKETBALL • GOLF • TENNIS 
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Stop wasting time recording inventory casts, 
honding out balls and paying top prices far low 
quolity balls. Install this attractive, cast-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOWI 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies an $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trauble-free operation 
assured-return machine for FREE repoir. Attrac¬ 
tive hard waad and metal cabinet— 7 x h x 8 ! /2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each far 10<. Choice af 3 grodes af 
tap quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re¬ 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
far free falder: "Stop Wasting Their Time.’* 


I. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

INCORPORATED 

SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 



--- 

Looking for more 



POOL PROFITS 


next season? 

Here’s one sure solution ... install 
a Sentinel Coin-and-Key Locker 
System and do away with your old- 
fashioned bag or basket checking. 


Customers like the security and 
the serve-self convenience. You 
eliminate checkroom payrolls and 
liability risks. 

Patrons are happy to pay for the 
better service these beautiful lock¬ 
ers provide ... you retire the locker 
costs quickly, out of the increased 
revenue. 


The proof? Hundreds of pools and 
beaches will confirm all these ad¬ 
vantages. Get the /acts now. Write: 



COIN-AND-KEY 
OPERATED CHECKING SYSTEMS 


THE FLXIBLE COMPANY 

L LOUDONVILLE, OHIO J 



York 11—so that your ideas , opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words . 

—The Editors. 


Friend to Friend 

Sirs: 

As a regular reader of your esteemed 
magazine at the United States Informa¬ 
tion Service Library in Colombo [Cey¬ 
lon], I am writing with the fervent hope 
that our society and its members could 
come in contact with youth clubs and 
the youth of America in general. 

About a year ago our society, known 
as the Ceylon America Youth Society, 
was formed, its chief aim being to pro¬ 
mote better understanding between the 
youth of America and Ceylon. The So¬ 
ciety has a mixed membership of over 
three hundred members between the 
ages of fifteen to thirty years. We 
believe that our aims could be achieved 
not only by personal contact [but] by 
means of correspondence with each 
other. We therefore invite youth clubs 
and young Americans to write to us on 
a people-to-people basis, thus creating 
a closer bond between our two nations 
and further to make this world a better 
place to live on. 

On behalf of the members of the Cey¬ 
lon America Youth Society, I assure 
you that we Ceylonese are eager to cor¬ 
respond with you all and every one of 
you will find many friends among us. 

Winston L. Malawana, Honorary 

Secretory, Ceylon America Youth 

Society, G 14, Mangala Road , Man - 

ning Town, Colombo 8, Ceylon, 

Don’t Turn Art into a Circus! 

Sirs: 

I am disturbed by the reporting in 
your November issue of an art fair in 
New Jersey under the title “Art Comes 
to Main Street.” The cause of my dis¬ 
tress is epitomized by one of your pic¬ 
ture captions (of people looking at 
paintings), which reads, in part, “don’t 
be influenced by the experts.” 

What is good recreation—and I am 
sure this art fair was—is not neces¬ 
sarily good art. And, judging from 
your illustrations, this was not; yet 
your “booster” approach implies that 
they are the same thing. Now I do not 


expect your magazine to provide art 
criticism, and I agree that everyone has 
a right to his own tastes; but I regret 
your completely undiscriminating atti¬ 
tude, as exemplified by the aforemen¬ 
tioned quotation, as well as the contents 
of most of the rest of the article. 

The point may seem trivial. I rise 
to it, however, because a similar trans¬ 
formation of art exhibits into virtual 
circuses in my city has been bad for art, 
in my opinion, and in the opinion of 
many working artists (as distinct from 
suhurban housewives who enamel cuff¬ 
links). Don’t get me wrong: amateur 
art fairs can be good recreation, but the 
implication that what’s good for recre¬ 
ation is good for art (“don’t be influ¬ 
enced by the experts”; don’t learn; 
don’t think; have fun) can lead only to 
further mediocrity in intellectual and 
artistic expression, of which we already 
have more than enough. 

William Friedlander, Associate 
Executive Secretary , Division on 
Recreation and Informal Education , 
Metropolitan Council of Metropolis 
tan Chicago , Chicago 2, Illinois, 

Rotating Specialist 

Sirs: 

We must consider how we can have 
“children’s recreation planned by peo¬ 
ple of training and vision, even profes¬ 
sional training and broad vision” (as 
envisioned by Karla V, Parker in 
“These I Would Like. . Recreation, 
October) . Specialization within the 
field of recreation would be the answer. 
... In the urban complex of today in¬ 
stead of having a few children interested 
in a given program you might have a 
few thousand all over the city. A rec¬ 
reation leader at a given area may be 
able to fill this need at his area but at 
other areas around the city the interest 
of the leaders may differ; hence the 
need will go unmet. Thus we see that 
the recreation department should struc¬ 
ture itself around needs; and, as those 
needs become larger and more specific, 
so should the structure put around that 
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THIS IS LEGAL - IS YOURS! 



Where da yau stand far legal serve? Are 
yaur players using a legal bat? Learn mare 
about the greatest carry-over sport af them 
all. 

Send for “Table Tennis for You”—lOtf 

UNITED STATES TABLE TENNIS ASSOCIATION 

202 Brookside Boulevard 
Pittsburgh 34, Penna. 



ld-King 


NO K 3 TABLE 
TEMFHED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


FoloK ific 


DIRECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS *. TERMS 


* FOLDING TABLE LINE 

kjtehcn commitreM, social groups, atten* 
tion' Factory prices discounts up to 40'ft 
to Churches SchtHils. Clubs, elc. Monroe 
all-new IOUT-KING Banquet Tables, 
with delusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seatine 6X models and sizes,~ 

BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 

Color pictures. Pull line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat¬ 
form-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 52nd year. 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 



S j < yf ro 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guaronteel 
outdoors or Indoors 
Also featuring Joyfro’s custom built 


mention basketball nets & bah carriers 

^ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
i^TETHERBALl POLES & PADDLE SETS 
i^WATER BASKETBALL STANDARDS 
^ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


• Send far Free Catalog • 

JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Keep ’em SINGING 

wilh these all-time favorite 

SONG SLIDES 

wonderful hours of fun for 
young and old alike 

2 x 2" slides —50£/slide 
3Y4" x 4" slides. 1.00/slide 

WRITE FOR CATOLOGUE S 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

42 West 48th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

. JUdson 2-1926 


need. The final outcome would be that 
supervision of all personnel in the city 
concerned with arts and crafts would be 
under one person and the same for ath¬ 
letics, dances, trips, and so on. This way 
we could have “a program to fit their 
needs in a world day by day growing 
more complicated, built on knowledge 
that is increasingly difficult for each one 
of us, children and adults alike, to find 
himself, his skills, his capacity for indi¬ 
vidual expression.” 

The supervisor in the recreation de¬ 
partment should be specialized in a 
given program, such as tiny tots or the 
like. He should not be confined to a 
district within the city hut should be 
confined to an interest group within the 
city (°r a need group). Recreation 
leaders will be specialized and will ro¬ 
tate from area to area daily with their 
special talent. 

Needs or program arc the work unit 
of recreation, much the same as the nut 
and bolt in the factory are the work 
unit. You should structure your depart¬ 
ment around the work unit and the most 
efficient way to get it produced. 

F. Thomas, Senior Recreation Lead¬ 
er, San Diego , California, Recreation 
Department , Cabrillo Community 
Center . 

Clear Concept 

Sirs: 

The editorial “Concepts of Recrea¬ 
tion” by C. Frank Brockman [October] 
is the briefest, clearest statement on the 
nature of recreation that I have read 
or heard in some time. Mr. Brockman’s 
observations reminded me of some bits 
of philosophy I picked up as a young 
man when exposed to the late Lebert 
Weir in the early twenties. He cata¬ 
logued the great leisure-time interests in 
a most logical fashion and then con¬ 
cluded : 

If an all-wise Creator endowed each 
of us with interests that impel us to 
constructive activity, the least man can 
do is provide the facilities and leader¬ 
ship for these activities.” 

Mr. Brockman has expressed this 
basic idea in most eloquent and con¬ 
vincing fashion. 

Nathan L. Mallison, Superinten¬ 
dent of Recreation, Jacksonville, Flo¬ 
rida. 

Valuable 

Sirs: 

Recreation Magazine has so im¬ 
proved in its content in recent years 
that I must write you and say how valu¬ 
able we find it in this department. The 
articles which have been selected bear 
nearly always upon interests and prob¬ 
lems of professional recreation person¬ 
nel, and are exceedingly valuable in 
improving the quality of community 
recreation service. It seems to me that 
one could base an in-service training 


You can raise $ 500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 



Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 

$300 to $2500. 

For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth¬ 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of three varieties of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what yon don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$9.00 in net profit on every 30 sales of onr 
75 $ box. Or you can make $12.00 on every 
30 sales of our $1.00 box (66%% profit to 
you on cost).There’s no risk! You can’t lose. 
Mail in coupon today for information about 
mason’s protected fund raising drives. 


Mr. Edwin Stoye, Dept. RM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

(Check one) 

I am interested in your .... 

75<* Package Plan □ 

I am interested in your .... 

$1.00 Package Plan □ 

Name___ 

Age if under 21__ 


Address_ 

Organization 

Phone_ 

City_ 


State 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 


January 1960 
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every recreation program NEEDS THESE: 



POPCORN COTTON CANDY . . SNO^-KON 

^ - St r ' '*•* 


Sr 

'^^yOPCORH 


K 


4B} 




♦ * ■■ H 


f 




Whirlwind 
Cotton Candy 
Machine 
$275.00 




f SWHtolUS 


r r ’ i 


Pop A lot 
Popcorn 
Mochine 
$199.00 


$5,000 ANNUAL PROFIT! 


Sno-Konette 
Ice Shaver 
$149.50 


Hundreds of Recreotion Deportments own one or more of 
these profit-moking mochines. Refreshments belon g in all 
Recreation Focilities. Accommodote the Public's desires ond 
moke huge profits in the process. Write for complete cotolog 
and detoiled brochures on haw YOUR Deportment can eosily 
get Thausonds of dollars every year. 


W 



GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 



308 E. THIRD STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


STORIES, CRAFTS AND SONGS 

Recreational ideos for boys ond girls in schools, 
comps, playground, and recreotiono! programs. 
Send $1 for five different original stories with crofts 
ond song moteriols. 

Story, Craft and Song Service 

Box 567 Ottawa, Illinois 



EXACT SIZE 


New, Improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now in real gold plate with tree in 
green jewelers’ enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each. Including federal tax and 
postage. 

Minimum ordor 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs. 

JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 



Now you can 

GO 


where the events 
take place 
...and be heard! 


WENGER PORTABLE BANDWAGON 

The Mobile Combination Band Stand 
and Outdoor Stage 

Ideal for use at music events, rallies, acts, demonstra- 
tions, and for speakers, the Wenger Bandwagon pro* 
vides comfortable quarters for performers, plus assuring 
resonance and volume for the audience. At site, the 
Wenger Bandwagon opens In minutes into a generous 
stage or outdoor theater, or a complete, scientifically 
designed music shell for band, orchestra, or chorus. 
After event, it folds quickly into a handsome, completely 
enclosed road trailer with ample locked storage space for 
chairs, stands, instruments, or accessory equipment. May 
be used indoors, tool Every community will want onel 



MUSIC EQUIPMENT Co. 


OWATONNA _ 1 MINNESOTA 


Send for complete details and specifications, or ask for 
a free demonstration. No obligation, of course. 


program for department staff upon the 
material which appears periodically in 
Recreation Magazine. 

George Hjelte, General Manager , 
Department of Recreation and Parks , 
Los Angeles , California. 



George Hjelte (above) is receiving 
his thirty-year pin from Mrs. Kay Bo- 
gendorfer , president of the Civil 
Service Commission , in recognition 
of his thirty years ’ hard-ivorking serv¬ 
ice to the City of Los Angeles , Calif . 


Any New Ideas? 

Sirs: 

I am commencing a study on “New 
Ideas in Recreational Sports.” This 
study, I hope, will furnish material for 
class lectures in recreation leadership, 
possibly some activity course research 
in physical education, a class project 
paper, and perhaps, if all goes well, 
some sort of paper to share with other 
recreation leaders over the country. 

On hand I have about twenty new 
ideas which have been gathered by 
checking personally or by mail with 
commercial concerns and recreation de¬ 
partments over the United States. I 
would like more, if possible. Therefore, 
this is a plea to any public department, 
private recreation agency, industrial 
recreation department, service recrea¬ 
tion department, hospital recreation de¬ 
partment, or commercial concern (in 
business to sell only) to send me details, 
rules, pictures, etcetera of any new 
game they have devised or used. If the 
games are slanted toward use by the 
handicapped, send those along also, as 
I plan a follow-up later on this phase of 
“gamery.” 

My report will, of course, give full 
credit to the persons or organization 
sending me the data. I will endeavor to 
scud all who wish a copy of my report 
once it is finished. 

Robert L. Loeffelbein. Physical 
Education Department , University of 
Southern California , 3518 Univer¬ 
sity Avenue , Los Angeles. 
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Ed i torial 



We have but to think back over the major changes that 
have occurred in the world over the past ten years and to pon¬ 
der on the swiftness of change today to realize how much of it 
is before us as we look to the next ten years. 

To mention only one aspect of our changing world, we 
should remember that scarcely more than ten years ago our 
country held unquestioned economic and military leadership 
in the world. Red China was only just born, and our power as against that 
of the Soviet was clearly preponderant. 

The change that has occurred in this comfortable balance of power is 
easy to perceive. Mr. Khrushchev’s confident activities, Russian photographs 
of the other side of the moon, and Mao’s mobilization of China’s millions 
speak for themselves. They promise a future that will require the best that 
is in us if we are to live on as a rich and powerful nation dedicated to the 
ideals of freedom. 

Thus we will have to be at our best if we are to survive. This means that 
whether at work or at leisure we must occupy ourselves with worthy pursuits, 
those that strengthen and refresh. An ancient Greek leader once said that a 
man could be judged by the type of thing that captured his intent. In a period 
of remarkable leisure our strength can be sapped by the lushness of our mate¬ 
rial privileges and our abundance of leisure. 

Our competitors for world leadership have made tremendous strides 
through a system that budgets and closely supervises not only the productive 
activities of their citizenry, but also their recreation pursuits and their private 
thoughts. To me it seems apparent that the world of tomorrow will be an in¬ 
finitely more complex place in which to live; a world that will place an in¬ 
creasing premium on the knowledgeable man of subtle understanding. 

In such an atmosphere, the free inquiring mind, of its nature, is clearly 
superior to the product of any system of regimentation, provided its fullest 
potential is realized. The abundant leisure provided by our brilliantly suc¬ 
cessful economic system provides the people of the West with the greatest store 
of means for individual self-improvement in the history of civilized man. 

The next ten years will be the testing period in which it will be decided 
which system will prevail. Our adversaries have already made sobering gains. 
But the culture of the West, based on human desires and human dignity, can 
lead the world to a new golden age of peace and prosperity if we use our re¬ 
sources of time and wealth vigorously and wisely. # 


Mr. Pace is a former Secretory of the Army and former director of the Bureau of the 
Budget. He is currently, among other things , a member of the executive board. Greater 
Neiv York Council of the Boy Scouts of America; a member of the President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness; a member of the national board of the Boys’ Clubs of America; presi¬ 
dent of the National Institute of Social Sciences . Mr. Pace is chairman of the board of 
directors and chief executive officer of General Dynamics Corporation, New York City. 
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Coming Up!—The 1960 Congress 

^CREA TlOfy Get your suggestions for the 1960 National Recrea- 

^ J c Qp tion Congress Program in now! The recently appointed 
.£> Program Planning Committee includes: Thomas W. 

Lantz, chairman, R. Foster Blaisdell, Milo F. Christian¬ 
sen, Anne L. New, Lillian Summers, and Willard B. 
Stone, secretary. You can send your suggestions di¬ 
rectly to Mr. Stone at the National Recreation Congress, 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, or give them to 
anyone you know on the committee. 

The recent meeting of the Congress Policy Committee in Washington, 
D. C., approved the appointment of the Program Planning Committee mem¬ 
bers and adopted the Congress theme: “Recreation in America—Today and 
Tomorrow.” 

Also approved was the idea of setting up an advisory committee to the 
Program Planning Committee. Members of this committee will be an¬ 
nounced soon. 

Meanwhile, reserve the date: September 26-30, 1960, the Shoreham Ho¬ 
tel, Washington, D. C. 



More About the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 

• The accompanying symbol for the 
Golden Anniversary White House Con¬ 
ference on Child¬ 
ren and Youth was 
designed by one of 
the world’s largest 
advertising agen¬ 
cies, J. Walter 
Thompson, in New 
York City. Use of 
the symbol indi¬ 
cates that “we are participating in the 
Golden Anniversary White House Con¬ 
ference on Children and Youth, March 
27 to April 2, 1960. 

• Mrs. Roll in Brown, National Recre¬ 
ation Association board member and 
chairman of the President’s National 
Committee for the Conference, an¬ 
nounced that the seven thousand invi¬ 
tations to participate in the conference 
will be issued by President Eisenhower 
on January 10, 1960. 

• Organized labor is supporting the 
conference to the tune of a ten-thou- 
sand-dollar gift from the AFL-CIO. The 
presentation was made by AFL-CIO 
vice-president Peter T. Schoemann, a 
member of the President’s National 


Committee of the conference, and Wil¬ 
liam F. Schnitzler, AFL-CIO secretary- 
treasurer, on behalf of George Meany 
(see Page 14). Ephraim Gomberg, 
conference executive director, accepted 
the check in a brief Washington cere¬ 
mony. 

► New York City’s mammoth Coli¬ 
seum was the setting for the December 
meeting of the National Swimming 
Pool Institute. It was claimed to be 
“the most comprehensive display of 
swimming pools, equipment, and acces¬ 
sories ever assembled.” In addition, 
the NSPI presented six seminars for 
persons whose work brings them in di¬ 
rect contact with swimming pools. One 
seminar was conducted under the aus¬ 
pices of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation and run by A1 Cukierski, direc¬ 
tor of recreation in Garden City, New 
York. 

* 

► The 1960 Winter Olympics will 
take place in Squaw Valley, Lake Ta¬ 
hoe, California, February 18-28. You 
can obtain a complete guide to the 
games—including a map, housing ap¬ 
plication, ticket application, and vari¬ 
ous kinds of useful information—from 
the 1960 Olympic Winter Games, 333 
Market Street, San Francisco 5. 


► Wanted: playwagons, show-wagons, 
playmobiles, roving playgrounds, play- 
go-rounds, rambling theaters, stagemo- 
biles, zoomobiles. If you have any of 
these facilities and are using them, 
please send pictures, specifications, and 
descriptions of their use. We would 
like to have up-to-date information. 
Send all information to Siebolt Fries- 
wyk, Program Service, National Rec¬ 
reation Association, 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11. 

► Recreation research projects 
completed or published in 1959 can be 
included in the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation’s annual listing only if we 
know about them. So, please, any in¬ 
dividual or organization who. completed 
any such research, send word to George 
Butler at the Association, 8 W est Eighth 
Street. New York 11. Forms for sub¬ 
mitting such information on projects 
are available on request from the As¬ 
sociation. 

► A SERIES of articles describing the 
work of the NRA Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the Ill and Handicapped 
in nursing homes for the aged and the 
aged infirm has been running in the 
New York Journal American in the 
“Life Begins at Forty” column. Authpr 
Robert Peterson describes the spirit- 
sapping conditions existing in most of 
these homes and what the Consulting 
Service is doing and plans to do about 
them. He gives the NRA a big hand 
and full credit right down the line. 

► The Consulting Service, in con¬ 
junction with the School of Education 
of New York University, is holding an 
institute January 21-22. Subject is 
“Recreation: a Dynamic in Rehabilita¬ 
tion.” For further information, write 
to: Mrs. Beatrice Hill, director, Con-; 
suiting Service on Recreation for the Ill 
and Handicapped, National Recreation 
Association, 8 W’est Eighth Street, New 
^ork 11, or to Dr. Edith Ball, School 
of Education, New York University,! 
Washington Square East, New York 3. 

► The Consulting Service also has its 

fingers in another seminar, this one at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, i 
New York City, where Dr. Elizabeth 
Rosen will give one on recreation for 
the emotionally disturbed, in coopera -' 
tion with the Consulting Service. It is * 
particularly aimed at teachers, group, 
workers, and recreation leaders work-| 
ing with the mentally ill in hospitals.« 
special schools, and institutions. For j 
all information about costs, credits, reg-1 
istration dates, and so on, write Dr. I 
Rosen, Box 70, Department of Health, I 
Physical Education, and Recreation,! 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 3 
New York 27, New York. i 
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FEDERAL ACTION 


The 36th Congress during its first 
session passed a number of bills affect¬ 
ing recreation. Among the more signi¬ 
ficant legislation were bills to: 

• Amend Section I of the June 14,1926, 
Act, which authorizes acquisition or 
use of public lands by states, counties, 
or municipalities for recreation pur¬ 
poses, to provide that that such convey¬ 
ances shall not be subject to the 640- 
acre limitation if the land is to be used 
for public recreation purposes. P.L. 
86-292, 9/21/59 (S-1436) 

• Authorize exchange of certain lands 
in the vicinity of Everglades City, Flor¬ 
ida, to permit development of Ever¬ 
glades National Park and provide for 
addition of certain donated lands to the 
park. P.L 86-269, 9/14/59 (S-2390) 

• Authorize the Secretary of the Inte¬ 
rior to carry on comprehensive study of 
migratory marine fish of value to rec¬ 
reation fishermen to develop sound 
management and conservation pro¬ 
grams. The measure authorizes an an¬ 
nual appropriation of a whopping $2,- 
700,000 for research investigations. 
P.L 86-359. 9/22/59 (H.R. 5004) 

• Amend the so-called Pesticide Re¬ 
search Act, passed in 1958, to increase 
from $280,000 to $2,565,000 annually 
the amount spent on studies of effects 
of insecticides, herbicides, fungicides, 
and other pesticides upon fish and wild¬ 
life. P.L 86-279, 9/16/59 (S-1575) 

Inter-Agency Recreation 
Conference 

The 8th Annual Conference of the 
State Inter-Agency Committees on Rec¬ 
reation will be held in Washington, 
D.C., May 25-27. William M. Hay, 
Southern district representative of the 
National Recreation Association, will 
act as secretary. Mr. Hay will also act 
as assistant executive secretary of the 
Federal Inter-Agency Committee on 
Recreation during the leave of absence 
of George Dickie from January to 
March. 


AND LEGISLATION 


Aecess to Public Lands 

The Bureau of Land Management is 
conducting a survey to determine to 
what extent “cut-offs” by private land 
owners interfere with the access to pub¬ 
lic recreation lands in the West. This 
augments efforts of the Forest Service 
which has been trying to solve the ac¬ 
cess problem for several years. In many 
Western areas, ranchers and other pri¬ 
vate enterprises staked out land claims 
long before the government acquired 
large holdings of public land. 

The government is seeking agree¬ 
ments with the private owners to as¬ 
sure access to these large blocks of rec¬ 
reation lands. If necessary, according 
to Edward Woozley, director of the Bu¬ 
reau of Land Management, “The Gov¬ 
ernment can institute condemnation 
proceedings to obtain access routes 
across private land.” In a policy state¬ 
ment, the Interior Department said 
such condemnation would be used, 
“but only after” the bureau had been 
frustrated in obtaining rights-of-way 
“through more acceptable methods of 
negotiation and cooperation.” 

Recreation in Forest Lands 

The Forest Service’s recently organ¬ 
ized research center at Warren, Penn¬ 
sylvania, will study outdoor recreation 
in the Northeast as well as wildlife hab¬ 
itat, forest management, and multiple 
use of forest land. The center, first of 
its kind in the nation, was created be¬ 
cause of rapidly growing demands for 
recreation use of forest lands, both pub¬ 
lic and private. Such recreation re¬ 
search is especially pressing in the 
Northeast where every day more people 
with more leisure time are turning to 
outdoor activities. 

Researchers at Warren and in nearby 
Pennsylvania and New York areas will 
tackle the many problems involved in 
forest recreation. They will try to find 
out how camping, hiking, picnicking, 
hunting, and fishing, and other outdoor 
activities fit into the concept of mul¬ 
tiple use of forest lands and how one 
activity can harmonize with another. 
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Editorially Speaking 

Dorothy Donaldson 


Things to Stress in the New Decade 

America, if it is not to lag behind 
other world powers in today’s race for 
a place in the sun, must help its children 
develop into well-balanced and strong 
citizens—the leaders of tomorrow. In 
this situation, recreation leaders are be¬ 
ing called upon to play a vital part. 
Among the many things, therefore, that 
recreation departments must stress in 
the new decade are: 

Good Leadership —This comes first of 
all, for it is the key to good recreation, 
something we cannot do without. You 
can have a good program without fa¬ 
cilities if you have good leadership; but 
even with the most beautiful facilities 
in the world you can’t have a really 
good program if you don’t have good 
leadership. 

Constructive Leisure —The present clar¬ 
ion call from our halls of learning is 
for more emphasis on technical and 
scientific subjects. In the demand for 
technical specialists, educators are, in 
some measure, overlooking the need for 
architects, designers, artists, and so on 
to work with the mathematicians and 
engineers. 

This leaves the challenge of educa- 
tion-for-leisure squarely on the door¬ 
step of our leisure-time leaders. From 
them must come the stimulation of in¬ 
terest for creative activities and the arts 
—activities for the soul, the mind, the 
spirit of man—and those activities re¬ 
lated to health and character building, 
all so necessary for balanced living. 

We will need, therefore, the best and 
finest recreation leaders we can get, 
leaders with training, sensitivity, initia¬ 
tive, and vision. Such leaders will not 
be afraid to plan, will have the heart 
and the courage to put their plans into 
effect. We must stress the very best 
training for recreation leadership; wc 
must adhere to the highest standards. 

Education jor Leisure —We must edu¬ 
cate the general public to the impor¬ 


tance of constructive recreation in our 
rapidly expanding leisure time; and of 
the importance of recreation literacy, 
so that this leisure can enrich individual 
lives and through these our society and 
our nation. 

For there is bad recreation, too, and 
people must be educated to tell the dif¬ 
ference between the good and the bad. 
They must be given standards to mea¬ 
sure recreation by; they must recognize 
good recreation and know why it is 
good and what its value are. There is 
a great need for an ethics of leisure. 

The public must realize that, by par¬ 
ticipating in constructive leisure activ¬ 
ities, they are not “fiddling while Rome 
burns,” that recreation is not a frill. 
People must be more knowledgeable 
about recreation, if this great new lei¬ 
sure is to mean anything—and who is 
to make them so? 

Development of Individuals —We must 
also keep our eyes open for potential 
leaders among our young, and for the 
gifted, and help them develop their tal¬ 
ents and gifts. Sherwood Gates wrote 
in Recreation, in June 1958,* “Where, 

I ask you, can the creative aptitudes 
and abilities, and the leadership pro¬ 
clivities of children be discovered, en¬ 
couraged, and exercised more readily 
and effectively than in their freely chos¬ 
en recreation activities? If freedom and 
democracy are to prevail, we must find 
and use talents and skills of all kinds 
in the decades ahead.” 

In the light of all of this, we must 
stress the great importance of individ¬ 
ual recreation and plan our programs 
with the individual, and the individual’s 
needs, interests, growth, and develop¬ 
ment ever in mind. There, perhaps, has 
been too much stress on “togetherness” 
and not enough on what the individual, 
the non joiner can accomplish, create, 
contribute to today’s society. 

* Mr. Gates is chief of education, Libraries 
and Community Services Branch, U. S. De¬ 
partment of the Air Force. 


A Plea for Apartness* 

Drugged with the togetherness hap¬ 
piness pm, are we losing track of the 
important fact that each human being 
inhabits a separate world of his own? 
And if he is to inhabit that world suc¬ 
cessfully, there are many thing he must 
do alone and on his own? . . . 

One can—and does—see . . . charm¬ 
ing youngsters planning a picnic or en¬ 
joying a barbecue, or looking at TV, or 
going to the movies, or swimming at 
the beach, sun-tanned and carefree. But 
one cannot, by any stretch of an elastic 
imagination, think of them apart, as 
separate and distinct individuals, going 
their separate ways to read a book, 
paint a picture, invent a gadget, write 
a poem—or even just to sulk. . . . 

The solitude demanded for creative 
and intellectual effort, the search for 
self, needed for real emotional and spir¬ 
itual growth, obviously just isn't in the 
cards for this amiable group of “look- 
alike” youngsters. . . . 

Even a young child needs to sit back 
from life now and then and let his ex¬ 
periences soak in, to judge their value 
and his reactions to them. How can he 
ever do this if he is constantly plucked 
and snatched from one activitv to an- 
other? How can anyone who is never 
alone learn to evaluate himself—and to 
continue the evaluation in the light of 
new living? . . . 

This nation was born, let us not for¬ 
get, in rebellion and revolution, con¬ 
ceived by men of independent mind and 
adventurous spirit who questioned old 
ideas and attitudes, thought boldly and 
acted boldly. . . . We need to provide 
our children with opportunities for 
growth and independence so that they 
too can become individuals in their own 
right. That’s what constructive apart¬ 
ness means to me. 

Something to Think About 

In 1956, there were four times as 
many children killed in streets or on 
highways than by all the leading child¬ 
hood diseases put together. In 1957, 
there were 410 children killed and 15,- 
560 injured; in 1958, there were 530 
killed and 19,910 injured while playing 
in the street (Metropolitan Life Insur¬ 
ance Company statistics). 

•Dorothy K. White, in Every woman's, Feb¬ 
ruary 1958. 
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Memorial Park Swimming Pool . Houston has scheduled five major 
swimming pools for completion in next two years to meet growing need . 


A 

PATTERN 

FOR 

ACTION 



Telecast at the zoo . Lively commentary on various animals is 
periodically tvorked into one of Houston s morning TV shows . 


Gus H. Haycock 


H ouston’s extraordinary growth in population and 
area the past few years has created an almost over¬ 
whelming demand for expanded recreation facilities 
and programs. Each city has its complexities directly af¬ 
fecting the complicated job of providing the most suitable 
municipal recreation program under the conditions existing 
in each specific city and with funds made available for this 
purpose. Houston is expanding vigorously as are many 
other cities on the Gulf Coast, with new industries continu¬ 
ing to locate here, in addition to the cotton, cattle, and oil 
business already here. Its deep-water port is second in ton¬ 
nage in the United States, naturally accelerating all facets 
and functions of the city and its responsibilities. 

Perhaps a few comparisons of Houston today with Hou¬ 
ston five years ago will point up some of these complexities. 
Although a 135 percent increase in land area and a 33 per¬ 
cent increase in population in the last five years is consider¬ 
able and has placed a heavy burden on the city, the parks 
and recreation department has been able to secure an 88 per¬ 
cent increase in total budget. The recreation division has 
had a 29 percent budget increase. The budget includes only 
operating expenditures for the department. Capital im- 

Mr. Haycock is director of the parks and recreation de¬ 
partment in Houston , Texas. 


provements are made from park improvement bond funds, 
$9,000,000 of which have been approved and allocated for 
this purpose in the past five years, half already spent. 

Influenced by a setting that contains many natural bar¬ 
riers that interrupt traffic flow, and located near large nat¬ 
ural recreation areas and resources (within forty miles of 
the Gulf of Mexico), Houston’s most pressing needs have 
been best satisfied by concentrating on the acquisition and 
development of neighborhood park sites of from five to fif¬ 
teen acres. 

An analysis of the accompanying statistics will show some 
of the progress Houston has made in this direction. Al¬ 
though park acreage increased by 57 percent, the number of 
parks increased by 47 percent. Newly acquired parks are 
partially developed very quickly after acquisition. Picnic 
tables, barbecue pits, playground equipment, and ball fields 
are immediately placed on the park site after the completion 
of such preliminary work as is required (clearing and grad¬ 
ing) . Thus, the number of major ball fields has increased 
51 percent while the number of lighted ball fields has in¬ 
creased by 86 percent. Picnic tables and barbecue pits for 
these new areas have increased by 90 percent, playground 
equipment by 52 percent, and landscaped parks by 48 per¬ 
cent. 

The development of major facilities has been primarily 
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FIVE YEARS IN HOUSTON 



1954 

1959 

Population 

714,000 

950,000 

Total Department Budget 

(Parks, Recreation, Zoo, Golf Courses) 

$1,108,596 

$2,082,025 

Recreation Division Budget 

$440,215 

$569,249 

Land Area in City Limits 

150 sq. mi. 

325 sq. mi. 

Number of Parks 

87 

128 

Total Park Acreage 

2,753 

4,330 

Neighborhood Recreation-Center Buildings 
with year-round program 

28 

36 

Swimming Pools 

11 (incl. 2 school pools) 

35 (inch 16 school pools) 

Ball Fields (Major) 

59 

89 

Lighted Ball Fields 

29 

54 

Schools used full-time during summer months 

17 

26 

Recreation Staff (complete) 

312 

331 

Recreation Staff (full-time) 

60 

74 


confined to construction of neighborhood recreation-center 
buildings, eight of which were constructed and placed in 
operation last year, all air-conditioned. A 25 percent in¬ 
crease in this type of facility gives Houston a neighborhood 
recreation center building for each twenty-nine thousand 
residents. In addition to these, ground-breaking ceremonies 
were held on November 20, 1959, for the construction of a 
half-million dollar downtown recreation-center building, 
which will be completely air-conditioned, with a seating 
capacity for 1,800, and which will serve as a district or re¬ 
gional center in our program. This building will include 
two major gymnasiums in addition to rooms for arts and 
crafts, golden-age groups, and social recreation. All rec¬ 
reation-center buildings are used for a full-time, year-round, 
supervised recreation program and are designed to meet the 
needs of a well-rounded and balanced recreation program 
for the entire community and for all age groups. 

A typical program in one of the neighborhood recreation 
center buildings during this time of year would be as fol¬ 
lows: preschool (for children four to six years of age) two 
mornings each week; cake decorating one morning each 
week; garden-club meeting one morning each week; one 
baton-twirling class for preteens and one for teen-agers each 
week; a square dance, round dance, or couple dance for 
preteens, for teen-agers, and for adults each week; three 
league basketball games each week; one civic-club meeting 
each week; a Boy Scout and Girl Scout meeting each week. 
The remainder of the time would be utilized by free play. 


During the summer the department operates a recreation 
program in twenty-six schools in addition to the programs 
at its own thirty-six year-round centers. This program is 
in operation from 8 A.M. until 5 P.M. during weekdays for 
three months. The program is similar to that of the neigh¬ 
borhood centers. Schools are chosen so thev fit into the 

* 

geographical pattern with the neighborhood recreation cen¬ 
ters. In this manner it is possible to cover the entire city 
with a well-balanced summer program. 

In order that this program be continued, Houston has 
tentatively allocated funds (from park-improvement bond 
funds approved by vote in September) for the construction 
of the following: five neighborhood recreation-center build¬ 
ings; two regional recreation-center buildings; five major 
swimming pools; thirty tennis courts and two tennis cen- 
ters; ten neighborhood shelter buildings; thirty lighted ball 
fields; and ten concrete outdoor basketball courts. These 
are scheduled for completion within the next two years. 

• The above statistics reflect none of the major improve¬ 
ments made in the golf or zoo division during the past five 
years, nor the proposed projects for the next two years. 
However, they do reflect the type and scope of program to 
which the recreation division devotes much of its time. As 
we enter the new decade the challenge is to keep up this 
pace and provide a well-rounded recreation program with 
proper, adequate personnel and facilities that will be an asset 
to the community and mold our citizens into happier and ^ 
better adjusted individuals. 


M unicipal planning is often condemned by the uninformed as visionary and impractical. It is 
confused with starry-eyed dreaming. Planning, on the contrary, is merely facing facts. It is 
advance thinking which recognizes that conditions seldom remain static for long. Change is 
inevitable, and he is wisest who anticipates the trends of the times and prepares for them to 
the best of his ability. Intelligent foresight is employed by business organizations in working 
out successful programs. Methods which have proved effective for the individual components 
of urban society should also be turned to advantage of those individuals acting collectively 
as a city.— Claude J. Davis in Municipal Planning in West Virginia (Bureau for Govern¬ 
ment Research , West Virginia University .) 
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This is the type of neigh¬ 
borhood recreation 
center built in 1940’s . 



This is a neighborhood 
center constructed 
in the early 1950’s. 
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Garden Villas Park center 
finished in 1959 
shows modern transition . 



Another 1959 center has 
Quonset roof, slatted 1 
ends, is open on sides. 
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WHAT IS EXPECTEE 


...BY LABOR 



George Meany 


Seldom has any segment of the American social-welfare 
field been presented with challenges as profound as those 
now facing organized recreation. The solutions to many of 
our most crucial social problems are currently being sought 
in that area. 

The spotlight of public attention is on recreation services 
and facilities, paving the way to greater public understand¬ 
ing of the aims of recreation and opening an avenue to in¬ 
creased support for sweeping changes and experimental ap¬ 
proaches. The manner in which recreation measures up to 
these challenges and opportunities may well make the next 
ten years the most significant decade in the history of the 
recreation movement. 

Mr. Meany is president of the AFL-CIO and has been a un¬ 
ion man all his life, starting as the son of a trade unionist . 
On August 9, 1957, President Eisenhower nominated him 
as a U.S. delegate to the United Nations General Assembly, 
the first time a labor leader has been so honored. 


...BY MANAGEMENT 


■ w 



Rudolph F . Bannow 


Management is counting heavily upon recreation activi¬ 
ties to adjust to the changes that are taking place in the 
American way of life, and the ways in which Americans 
earn their livings. Nothing is more important to the physi¬ 
cal and emotional health of the men and women of industry 
than proper recreation activities. 

So important is this considered that few modern com¬ 
panies would consider locating a new plant or facility in a 
community without first surveying its recreation possibili¬ 
ties. Management knows that, in seeking competent and 
gifted personnel, its ability to attract and hold the men and 
women it wants often is decided by the little theater, the park 
system, or the Little League. The intelligent person indus¬ 
try desires as an employee is certain to insist upon living 
in a community worthy of his family. u 

Industry now spends over eight hundred million dollars 
each yeat on recreation—in and out of its plants. Many 

Mr. Bannow is national president of the National As¬ 
sociation of Manufacturers and president of the Bridgeport 
Machine Company. He is currently, among other activities . 
trustee of the Bridgeport YMCA , a director of the Crippled 
Children’s Bureau and of the United Fund of Bridgeport . 
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US* 


In The Next Ten Years 


OF RECREATION 


The labor movement, as a pioneer in, and a supporter of, 
social welfare, would like to suggest three areas on which 
recreation must concentrate to meet the challenge of the 
times. First is the need for recreation for the growing num¬ 
bers of older citizens. The increase in our aging population, 
the shift from a predominantly rural to an urban society, 
and the ability of many millions of mass-production workers 
to retire because of pension programs—all these factors de¬ 
mand the time and attention of organized recreation. Just 
as the AFL-CIO Community Service Activities have made 
retirement planning a priority program this year, recrea¬ 
tion, too, must consider this nation’s older people as top pri¬ 
ority in the next decade. 

At the other end of the scale is the youth of America, who 
should also be a prime focus of the recreation movement. 
It is evident from today’s headlines that the special needs 
of our young people are not being adequately met. Organ¬ 
ized recreation must initiate bold, new programs and re¬ 


shape its existing services if it is to play an important part 
in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. In addition, rec¬ 
reation can help to improve the physical fitness of our youth, 
a subject receiving national attention through the work of 
the President’s Council on Youth Fitness. 

Finally, we must consider the increase in leisure time 
for the American worker that will result from the shorter 
workweek that is sure to come. Part of this leisure time will 
fall within the province of recreation. 

It is the hope of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations that labor can work 
side by side with recreation in these areas and others as 
well. It is our hope also that through the facilities of the 
AFL-CIO Community Services Activities, cooperative pro¬ 
grams can be developed at the community level. For it is 
in the community that recreation programs are most likely 
to succeed—recreation that is wanted, provided, and sup¬ 
ported by the people themselves. 


companies offer a wide variety of after-hour activities and 
some even provide programs for lunchtime and piped-in 
music during working hours. Besides supporting recreation 
activities for employees, industry heavily supports com¬ 
munity activities open to all. 

But yesterday’s plans will not cover tomorrow’s needs. 
The decentralization of cities and the changing nature of 
work and of the work force will present new problems. The 
'! migration from the cities, for example, confronts us with 
a need to offer recreation to replace the commercial kinds 
of recreation left behind in the metropolis. If this is not 
done, the employees who leave the cities for smaller com¬ 
munities may feel that they have lost heavily in the move. 
Some familiar kinds of recreation—theater, big-league 
^ baseball, four-channel TV—may not be transplanted, but 
other forms of recreation can be substituted, and many who 
move may find themselves happier as participants than they 
were as spectators. 

Progress in our factories has eliminated much hard labor, 
and has “upgraded” millions of the work force by employ¬ 
ing their minds rather than their muscles. It also has en¬ 
abled us to shorten the workday and the workweek, afford¬ 


ing more time for outside activity. The result has been that 
Americans have become more active, physically and men¬ 
tally, in their play. The ever-rising level of education is 
causing a great growth of the cultural forms of recreation. 

I would expect to see rapid growth of amateur music and 
drama groups, art and photography clubs, literary and phil¬ 
osophical societies, and other such activities, which have 
shown rapid growth in recent years. There is a definite 
trend to study as recreation, and established recreation in¬ 
stitutions are providing the necessary space and instructors 
in many localities. 

Those in recreation fields may find that their jobs mil 
call for catering to a wider variety of individual tastes be¬ 
cause we are abandoning the illusion of a “mass culture” 
and recognizing that creative individuality is to be encour¬ 
aged. 

Thus, American recreation will serve the opposite from 
the mass gymnastic program of our Communist rivals. Our 
emphasis will be upon individual development and competi¬ 
tiveness in all forms of recreation; characteristics that will 
allow each citizen to realize his greatest possibilities and 
allow our society to be best served by its members, 
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Wherein the author takes a highly controversial 
position . . . What do you, the reader, think? 
Careful reading will help you know how to 
strengthen your art activities. 


Howard Conant 


CREATIVE ART TEACHING 

IN RECREATION PROGRAMS 


The author began his art teaching 
career in the public recreation pro¬ 
gram in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. In 
subsequent years he has developed a 
deep and abiding interest in the teach¬ 
ing of art in many types of recreation 
centers. In a very real sense, there¬ 
fore , the criticisms made here are 
ee within the family” of recreation 
workers, and are in no way intended 
as snobbish . The author has decided 
to lay his professional cards on the 
table, honestly and forthrightly . He 
believes that such a confrontation, with 
possibly displeasing statements, is 
made imperative by many factors, 
among which one of the most impor¬ 
tant is the rapidly increasing threat 
of conformism and cultural mediocrity 
with which individuals are faced in 
contemporary society. 

T he cascade of books and maga¬ 
zines being published today has 
caused many professionals to 
feel frustrated and overwhelmed. How¬ 
ever, it is possible that teachers of art 
(including arts-and-crafts leaders) are 
unusually deficient in their familiarity 
with the literature of art, art educa¬ 
tion, and education. This is caused 


Dr. Conant is professor and chairman , 
Department of Art Education, New 
York University, and former director 
of The Children s Creative Art Founda¬ 
tion, Neiv York City. 


by many factors: among them the 
great amout of time necessitated by 



such day-to-day duties as supply order¬ 
ing and clean-up; the tendency to read 
only in one’s extremely specific field 
of interest, as enameling, for instance; 
a lack of knowledge of art education 
philosophy and psychology; and a re¬ 
grettable absence of the desire to read 
continually, which only a few high 
schools and liberal arts colleges have 
been able to develop in their graduates. 

Many who offer guidance in art ac¬ 
tivities in recreation programs have 
not had collegc-levcl preparation in 
teaching or in art, but have developed 
an avocational interest in some realm 
of the arts through an adult education 


program, or a friend said, “Why don’t 
you try it?”, as a result of past ex¬ 
perience in some art activity in school 
or camp. A few art-activity leaders 
learned their “subject” by reading a 
how-to-do-it book or article. With 
rare exception, people who have come 
into positions of art-activity leader¬ 
ship by one of these or related means 
are, by the standards of professional 
art education, not well qualified for 
such work. They may, indeed, be do¬ 
ing more harm than good by passing 
on to others their recipes for making 
various “art” objects. 

Art is a strange, even bewildering, 
subject. Nearly everyone knows that 
what he likes he believes to be art; 
and nearly everyone is offended when 
a professional artist or art educator 
tePs him that such preferences are 
usually outside the hard-to-define 
realm of the arts. As Andre Malraux 
has asked: “What is it, then, that is 
shared by the communion whose medi¬ 
eval half-darkness fills the cathedral 
naves and by the seal that the Egyp- 1 
tian groupings stamped upon immen¬ 
sity? What is it that is common to all J 
forms that, in their turn, have cap- 1 
tured sonic portion of the inapprehen¬ 
sible? They impose or insinuate the : 
presence of another world. Not nec¬ 
essarily an inferno or a paradise, not 
even a world after death, but a present 
beyond. For all of them, to different 
degrees, the real is appearance: and j 
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something else exists which is not ap¬ 
pearance.” 

Somewhat related to the presumptu¬ 
ous, but often naively innocent, know- 
what-I-like attitude toward art is the 
belief, unfortunately supported by end¬ 
less pieces of pseudoprofessional lit¬ 
erature, which asserts that “anyone 
can draw,” “you, too, can be an art¬ 
ist,” and so on. It is perfectly under¬ 
standable, therefore, that adults even 
might go one step further in faulty 
logic, by thinking that “anyone can 
teach art,” at least to children in rec¬ 
reation programs where it matters less 
if you don’t know all the answers be¬ 
cause it’s “not a real school.” 

To clarify any misunderstandings in 
the light of the above, let us state a 
few principles which are more or less 
widely accepted by leading profession¬ 
als in the closely related fields of art, 
art education, and education: 

• Most people do not know anything 
about art, but know what they like; 
and what they like is seldom art. They 
could learn to understand the arts 
through education. 

• Not everyone can be an artist, not 
anybody can paint (or draw, or model 
in clay), unless by these terms one 
means “do something in paint, or 
clay,” with little reference to quality. 

• Many people (youngsters and 
adults) can develop considerable artis¬ 
tic proficiency. A few can develop pro¬ 
fessional or near-professional skill; 


but in both cases, considerable time and 
patience, coupled with the finest crea¬ 
tive teaching is necessary. And the 
fact still remains that art is much more 



than mere fun, and learning to pro¬ 
duce this very rare commodity is nei¬ 
ther quick nor easy. 

• One does not learn to teach art crea¬ 
tively and effectively, merely by read¬ 
ing a book, taking a course, “profes¬ 
sionalizing” a hobby. Four years of 
full-time, intensive college study, with 
a major in art and art education, is 
considered minimal. 

• Creative art teaching is not just let¬ 
ting participants do what they please. 
It is a special kind of highly skilled 
teaching which requires at least five 
or six years of professional prepara¬ 
tion and experience. It is infinitely 


more complex, time requiring, and 
arduous than the usual kind of con¬ 
ventional teaching with which most of 
us are familiar. 

• Art is a type of experience—and the 
product of such experience—which is 
unique and extremely high in quality. 
It is unusally rare, on a level of human 
expression seldom achieved. It con¬ 
tributes richly to our culture and is 
essential to the continuance of civiliza¬ 
tion. 

• The experiences—and products of 
such experiences—resulting from how- 
to-do-it, short-cut, and pseudo-art ac¬ 
tivities (such as predesigned mosaic 
kits, numbered painting sets, assemble- 
your-own precut belt kits, and imitate- 
the-teacher-or-his-patterns) are decid¬ 
edly not art, since they are neither 
unique nor high in quality. Stereotyped, 
pseudo-art experiences and products 
do nothing to improve our culture or 
strengthen our civilization. In fact, 
they probably weaken our culture by 
diluting it. 

• The “art” experiences and resulting 
products in most recreation groups 
(and adult education) classes in draw¬ 
ing, ceramics, painting, jewelry, enam¬ 
eling, woodworking, sculpture, weav¬ 
ing, leatherwork, and photography 
are little better than the experience of 
assembling the parts of a jig-saw puz¬ 
zle. Also unfortunate is the fact that 
most participants are led to believe 
that the amateurish products of their 


SLOW ME DOWN, LORD 


VTive ME, amidst the confusion of my day, the 
calmness of the everlasting hills. Break the tension 
of my nerves and muscles with the soothing music of 
the singing streams that live in my memory. Help me 
to know the restorative power of sleep. Teach me the 
art of taking minute vacations—of slowing down to 
look at a flower, to chat with a friend, to pat a dog, to 
read a few lines from a good book. 

R.EMIND me each day of the fable of the hare and 


the tortoise, that I may know the race is not always 
to the swift; that there is more in life than increasing 
its speed. Let me look upward to the branches of 
the towering oak, and know that it grew strong be¬ 
cause it grew slowly and well. 

S low me down. Lord, and inspire me to send my 
roots deep into the soil of life’s enduring values, that 
I may grow toward the stars of my greater destiny. 
Amen.—D r. William H. Anderson. 
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classwork can be regarded as art. They 
(particularly adults) are encouraged 
to display it in their homes, enter it in 
art exhibitions, even sell it to fellow 
classmates or unsuspecting “laymen.” 
• With a few exceptions, participants 
in the type of pseudo-art classes de¬ 
scribed above would be well-advised to 
re-enroll in an activity in which they 
might gain really worthwhile informa¬ 
tion or practical skills, such as; the 
study of the subject of art (modern, 
Renaissance, 19th Century, Greek, and 
Roman) ; the study of interior design, 
community planning, industrial de¬ 
sign, and so forth, aimed at improved 
consumer knowledge; and such courses 
as home management, child care, cook¬ 
ing, sewing, electricity in the home, the 
use of simple tools, and other practical 
activities. 

The foregoing principles are stated 
honestly, as a warning against cultural 
decay and increased individual super¬ 
ficiality. They are presented straight¬ 
forwardly, in the manner of a physi¬ 
cian who points out the dangers of 
certain home medical practices or by 
a scientist who warns us of the dangers 
of amateur rocketry or the making of 
explosives. These principles do more 
or less represent the thinking of lead¬ 
ing professional artists, art educators, 
and general educators of many years’ 
experience. 


Strengthen Your Art Activities 

• First there is no pat or simple an¬ 
swer to this. 

• Some elements of the answer are 
contained in the foregoing portions of 
this article. A significant, and possibly 
not widely known, fact is that many ele¬ 
mentary- and secondary-school and col¬ 
lege art teachers are interested in part- 
time employment, not only to increase 
their incomes but to offer much-needed 
professional service to the field of rec¬ 
reation. 

• A nucleus of the most significant lit¬ 
erature (see list at end of article) of 
art, art education, and education 
should be read by art-activity leaders 
and program directors of recreation 
programs. 

• Stop the purchase and use of these 
kits, patterns, and related materials, 
which are not only harmful to partici¬ 
pants’ creative growth and are further 
diluting our already watered-down 
culture, but which are also more ex¬ 
pensive than the art materials used in 
creative teaching. 

• Replace, rather than try to convert, 
art-activity leaders who rely upon 
stereotyped teaching methods, kits, or 
manuals. Secure the part-time services 
of school or college art teachers or, if 
funds permit, secure a full-time art 
educator as teachcr-director. 

• Realize that creative art activities 


include tangible, useful, take-home 
products just as extensively as those 
abounding in old-fashioned, stereo¬ 
typed arts and crafts activities. As a 
matter of historic fact, tangible, useful 
art products originated in the legiti¬ 
mate arts. Only in recent decades have 
they been standardized and made into 
projects by arts-and-crafts teachers and 
kit manufacturers. 

It is likely that a careful examina¬ 
tion of the highest aims of the recrea¬ 
tion profession would show a philoso¬ 
phic kinship with the highest aims of 
art education which, in brief, are 
centered about a theory of esthetically 
oriented creative-art teaching. Like 
the field of recreation as a whole, art 
education strives for the best possible 
quality of performance, not in super¬ 
ficial skills or by means of sure-fire 
short cuts, but through patience, under¬ 
standing, continuing study, and in¬ 
creasingly capable leadership. Just as 
art educators should heed the advice of 
recreation specialists who tell them a 
life of all work and no play is ill-advised 
and of the need for recreation to be con¬ 
structive as well as entertaining, so in 

i u 

turn, recreation leaders and program 
executives should give careful attention 
to the suggestions of responsible art 
educators who evaluate the weaknesses, 
strengths, dangers, and values of art ele¬ 
ments of recreation programs, 
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YOUTH’S 

No. 1 

NEED 


... in Kentucky — 

year-round recreation. 

*/ 

Joe Creason 

F ifteen hundred Kentuckians 
from throughout the state have 
decided almost unanimously that 
the most pressing need for Kentucky 
children today is year-round organized 
recreation in all sections of the Com¬ 
monwealth. They rate this need as 
greater than the need for modernized 
schools, more and better trained teach¬ 
ers, and expanded health and welfare 
programs. 

These 1,500 Kentuckians have stud¬ 
ied their communities and submitted 
separate reports that have been sum¬ 
marized and were released at the Ken¬ 
tucky White House Conference For 
Children and Youth in Louisville in 
October. 

Recreation is one of five areas per¬ 
taining to children that have been sur¬ 
veyed. Other areas studied include 
moral and spiritual values, education, 
health and welfare. 

The recreation report, which was 
made over a period of six months, 
reveals what the summary calls “a 
deplorable lack of year-round public 
programs of recreation” and “a tremen¬ 
dous amount of recreational frustra¬ 
tion” in Kentucky. 

It also points to the lack of supervised 
lecreational outlets as being a major 
contributor to juvenile delinquency by 
“driving our boys and girls out of town 

Reprinted with permission from the 
Louisville (Kentucky) Courier-Journal, 
on ivhich Mr. Creason is a staff reporter. 



to questionable places. . . .” 

Among many others, these four facts 
emerged from the study to indicate 
the critical need for recreation. 

• Only nine full-time professional rec¬ 
reation directors are employed in Ken¬ 
tucky, and only five of these outside 
Jefferson and Fayette Counties, where 
two each are employed to direct separ¬ 
ate city and county programs. 

• Only twenty-one counties have pro¬ 
grams which even vaguely measure up 
to being organized, and which offer 
more than summertime activities for 
both boys and girls. 

• Fifty-two counties have what they 
call recreation programs, but which 
consist only of athletics—almost al¬ 
ways Little League baseball—a sea¬ 
sonal activity which affords no oppor¬ 
tunity for girls; twenty-eight counties 
supplement athletics with swimming at 
pools or beaches; fifteen counties have 
no kind of organized recreation. 

• In fewer than a dozen counties are 
school buildings kept open for after¬ 
hour or summer recreation purposes. 
Some schools even refuse to allow out¬ 
door playgrounds to be used during 
summer months. 

Full-time, professional recreation di¬ 
rectors are employed in Louisville and 
Jefferson County, in Lexington and 
Fayette County and in Bowling Green, 
Elizabethtown, Frankfort, Glasgow, and 
Mayfield. 

The Jefferson County plan, whereby 
local communities cooperate with the 


playground and recreation board, long 
has been regarded as a model and has 
been copied all over the country. 

In other counties or cities where an 
effort has been made to set up planned 
recreation, a director, usually a high- 
school coach, is hired to conduct a lim¬ 
ited June-through-late-August program. 

Civic clubs often conduct the summer 
athletic program, which constitutes the 
only kind of planned recreation avail¬ 
able in so many counties. Until Little 
League baseball caught on in the last 
ten years or so, most counties which 
now point to that as their one recreation 
activity had no program at all. 

In a very real sense, many of those 
participating in the report say Little 
League baseball can hardly fit into com¬ 
munity recreation. That’s because only 
the more skillful boys make the teams, 
leaving the younger and less talented 
boys and girls without any activity. 

In addition to pointing up the short¬ 
comings of recreation in Kentucky, the 
report recommends; 

• that Kentucky employ a state recrea¬ 
tion consultant to advise and assist local 
communities in setting up programs; 

• that the state provide $1,000,000 an¬ 
nually to assist—on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis up to $10,000—counties and ci¬ 
ties willing to help themselves financial¬ 
ly with recreation; 

• that candidates for public office at all 
levels be asked to state their attitudes 
toward organized recreation. 

One of the first duties of a state rec¬ 
reation consultant would be to explain 
to local communities that Kentucky has 
one of the nation’s best and most work¬ 
able enabling laws for the development, 
acquisition, and operation of public 
recreation programs. Under the law, it 
is possible for either a city or county 
government to set up separate or joint 
recreation boards, or for cities and 
counties to join with boards of educa¬ 
tion in creating playground and rec¬ 
reation boards. 

Since it is so easy for a program to 
be initiated in Kentucky, the report 
assumes that two factors explain why 
so few areas have taken action—a lack 
of know-how and a lack of money. The 
state consultant would provide the 
know-how; the $1,000,000 would sup¬ 
plement locally raised funds. 
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In The Next Ten Years 

» 

CURRICULUM STRATEGY 


A New Year and a new decade con¬ 
stitute the psychological moment 
for a backward look at profes¬ 
sional preparation for recreation leader¬ 
ship and the strategic time to plan for the 
future. Most of the major recreation cur¬ 
ricula developed during and since World 
War II. In 1940 there were five schools, on record, that of¬ 
fered recreation programs. The number increased to thirty- 
five by 1948, and at present sixty-five colleges and universi¬ 
ties report major recreation eurricula. Thirty-five of these 
confer both undergraduate and graduate degrees. 

Present Status . The majority of schools reporting a ma¬ 
jor recreation curriculum today have an adequate recre¬ 
ation faculty, in terms of quantity or quality, based on 
standards agreed upcn by National Training Conferences on 
Professional Preparation of Recreation Personnel. Schools 
are uneven in faculty make-up and some have very few first- 
class instructors. In many schools the recreation curriculum 
lacks status in comparison with other disciplines and, all 
too often, also lacks status with the employing agencies and 
the recreation profession in general. 

Nationally, the schools are operating at about fifty per¬ 
cent under capacity and a number of institutions with a 
major recreation curriculum are graduating no students 
with recreation degrees. Many schools have not yet mobil¬ 
ized important resources they have on the campus, and the 
prevailing atmosphere does not inspire a creative approach 
to professional recreation education. Neither are they util¬ 
izing, effectively, community, agency, and professional re¬ 
sources that could help enrich their programs and enhance 
their status. 

Fortunately, some new developments will force curricu¬ 
lum changes and may relegate the weaker schools further to 

the sidelines and the stronger ones to the forefront. Parents 

* 

are demanding, increasingly, that recreation for their chil¬ 
dren be planned by qualified leaders with broad vision. 
Adults, increasingly, are determined to live on the higher 
level of their natures and are becoming more discriminat¬ 
ing, thus challenging the quality of professional recreation 
leadership. Pressures from operating agencies and profes¬ 
sional groups are forcing the development of specialized 
curriculums. For example, agencies providing service and 
recreation leadership for the ill and handicapped, industrial 
groups, park administration, community recreation, and 
camping are claiming, with increasing evidence, that they 
possess a special body of generic knowledge. Such special- 


Mr. Sutherland is director of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation Recreation Personnel Service . 


W. C. Sutherland 

izatioiis are demanding not only additional, but also differ¬ 
ent, types of facilities and faculty members. 

Tncreasing population, more leisure, more money, better 

traveling, urbanization, and other complex changes in 
American and world society are placing recreation in a 
prominent position. This places new demands on leadership 
and raises questions as to the qualifications and quality of 
recreation leaders. 

The National Cultural Center proposed for Washington, 
D. C., is destined to stand as a monument to America’s cul¬ 
tural maturity and may well speed the demand for special¬ 
ists on the staffs of both public and private recreation 
agencies. In any event, future executives, supervisors, and 
program people will have to keep abreast of these new de¬ 
velopments or accept a minor role in community leadership 
as more progressive leaders and agencies establish them¬ 
selves in the forefront of indispensable community services. 

The 1961 White House Conference on the Aging is fo¬ 
cusing the spotlight on another emerging specialization and 
capturing the attention of politicians, civic clubs, and re¬ 
ligious groups, as well as professional recreation leaders. 
The schools will have to take this important segment of our 
growing population into consideration as they plan future 
recreation curriculums and concern themselves with the 
special needs of this important group. 

The Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 
also has implications for our training centers, especially for 
leadership at the state, regional, and national levels. The 
vast scope of this act, to determine the types and locations 
of outdoor resources of land and water, will undoubtedly 
turn up a need for trained leadership oriented in such fa¬ 
cilities and resources. 

Likewise, the 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth should bring to light new needs, new methods, j 
new information, and new emphasis as we attempt to serve 
more adequately this important part of our nation’s popu¬ 
lation. Recreation and youth leaders serving in highly 
delinquent neighborhoods are finding that they must draw 
on disciplines related to but outside the present recreation 
curriculum. Here, again, the builders of future recreation 
curriculums must be concerned with the special needs of 
these leaders and cut across department lines when neces¬ 
sary. 

The 1960 Survey of Social Welfare Manpower, which in¬ 
cludes recreation personnel, will be of special interest to 
the recreation educators. For one tiling, it will give the rec¬ 
reation profession its first national personnel inventory. For 
the first time in our history, wc will learn the national status 
of our profession: the number of leaders, their salaries, 
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the job levels, educational preparation, experience and spe» 
cialization, together with certain basic information on work¬ 
ing conditions. Such information will be valuable in plan¬ 
ning for the future: for recruitment purposes, improving 
personnel practices and standards, for raising the quality 
of personnel, and for planning education programs. 

O ther influences on the recreation curriculum, which 
will result in curriculum changes, include the accelera¬ 
tion of activities and forces represented by such issues as 
accreditation, voluntary registration, certification, self- 
evaluation of curriculums and standards imposed by pro¬ 
fessional groups. National training conferences, composed 
of both educators and recreation agency personnel, are be¬ 
ing held more frequently and are resulting in curriculum 
improvement. 

How can we as recreation leaders fit effectively into an 
orbiting future? We can’t afford to coast and hide behind 
a lot of “ifs” and “it all depends.” To be sure, our future 
strategy may be influenced by, and to some extent, depend 
upon what labor and management may demand or expect 
of recreation; whether we are stuck with a cold war or get 
into a hot one; whether we have a depression or continue 
to expand our economy. 

We are going to continue to hear a lot about automation. 
We are also going to hear more and more about human¬ 
ization, regardless of what happens nationally or interna¬ 
tionally. This opinion is supported by recent research con¬ 
firming new 7 concepts of leadership and by the modern and 
progressive concepts of management with emphasis on per¬ 
sonal development, leadership communication, and human 
relations. 

Our future strategy must be one of action, beginning now, 
today, as we begin another decade in planning programs 
for the professional preparation of recreation leadership. 
For this forward strategy consideration should be given 
to the following additional concerns and observations: 

We need to produce lay leaders for the recreation move¬ 
ment as well as professional leaders. 

Education for policy-making at a high level is impera¬ 
tive, as federal, national, regional, state, and metropolitan 
agencies and services expand in an increasingly complex 
society, undergoing constant change. 

$b The identification of recreation with other related move¬ 
ments and community forces is blurred and needs clarifica¬ 
tion. 

^b Representatives of various agencies must get away from 
vested interests, narrow agency lines and structures, and 
get down to a personal basis with one another if they are 
to represent the larger citizenship. 

^b Goals and objectives must be defined and redefined as 
the recreation movement reaches outward, upward, and on¬ 
ward. 

# There are vast, unrealized powers and resources still to 
be discovered and developed in facilities and personnel. 

There is need for greater intellectual emphasis. Mental 
laziness and superficial offerings must be replaced by more 
vigorous and creative effort. 

# The recreation movement must produce its share of 


scholars to write the books, conduct research, and occupy 
academic and professional offices so our destiny may be 
guided wisely. 

The future will demand more of board members, not 
just to set policy, but also to interpret, together with pro¬ 
fessional leaders, both policy and philosophy. 

Conferences, meetings, and training programs will be 
vitalized by more visual resources, careful planning, and 
attention to both short and long-range goals. 

# There will be unlimited opportunity for the alert rec¬ 
reation leaders to relate their programs to industry, civic 
clubs, and cultural centers. 

Opportunities are now wasting away for recreation pro¬ 
grams to tie into such technical subjects as electronics, avia¬ 
tion, space, chemistry, mechanics, automation, and other 
branches of science. 

ijt Imaginative, creative, and intellectual action must keep 
pace with our expanding structural and organizational ac¬ 
tivities. 

# Not only the large percentage of noncollege graduates 
now holding positions, but others, are in dire need of im¬ 
proved on-the-job training programs. 

# Future training programs, both academic and on the 
job, will stress more the importance of communication in 
all its many forms: speaking, reading, writing, graphic arts, 
counseling, interviews, and the philosophy and art of dis¬ 
cussion. 

# Future administrators will come out of training back¬ 
grounds steeped in the humanities, and such subjects as lit¬ 
erature, history, art, and philosophy. They will not consider 
administration as just a matter of techniques. 

# The transition from academic training to independent 
job responsibility will be bridged in part by more intern¬ 
ships, with close cooperative relationships between school 
and agency. 

# There must be a continuous, never-ending training ex¬ 
perience from the time the individual enters the professional 
curriculum until he retires, in at least three broad areas: 
functional skills and ability; leadership and human rela¬ 
tions; and comprehensive understanding. The latter is be¬ 
ing neglected, yet is fast becoming one of the most important 
areas of learning as the recreation executive attempts to 
understand the various political, economic, social, and spir¬ 
itual forces constituting the total matrix of which he is 
only a part. 

# There will be more critical evaluations of what is being 
done. 

# There will be more research to validate existing philoso¬ 
phies, concepts, and principles. 

# # There will be a more strict adherence to high standards. 

# Curriculum patterns will be kept flexible, and the bal¬ 
ance between general education and specialized professional 
education will be maintained. 

The recreation movement and its profession depend upon 
leadership. Professional preparation, therefore, is the heart 
of our concern. Can the schools meet the challenge? I 
think they can, provided they, along with the operating 
agencies and professional workers, all team up together in 
one common and cooperative task. # 
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People in the News 

The appointment of Robert A. Lob- 
dell as general manager of the parks 
and recreation bureau of St. Paul, Min¬ 
nesota, was approved by that city’s eity 
eouneil in November 1959. The ap¬ 
pointment followed consolidation of the 
three bureaus of parks, playgrounds, 
and refeetories into one—parks and 
recreation. Recreation readers will be 
hearing more from Bob Lobdell as he 
is writing an artiele for the magazine 
about reereation in St. Paul, where the 
Great Lakes District reereation con¬ 
ference will be held the first week of 
April 1960. 

National Recreation Association 
member Arvid Olson is the new editor 
of American Squares , the magazine of 
American folk daneing. Until recently 
American Squares had been published 
in Newark, New Jersey. Its new ad¬ 
dress is 2514 Sixteenth Street, Moline, 
Illinois. Send all danee dates, unpub¬ 
lished danees, news of general interest, 
and other items there. 

More neivs from the square- and 
folk-danee field concerns Riekey Hol¬ 
den’s worldwide tour. Reputed to be 
the most widely traveled professional 
caller in the world, Rickey leaves in 
mid-January on a tour to include coun¬ 
tries in Asia, Africa, and Europe, where 
he plans to teach square and other 
danees. 

The city of Wilmington , Delaivare , 
became the richer, recreationally, by 
an eighteen-hole golf eourse, later aug¬ 
mented by adjoining undeveloped land, 
all donated by Mr. and Mrs. William 
du Pont, Jr. Both gifts were designated 
to be used exclusively for public use. 
(See Recreation, April 1959 , Page 
149.) In appreciation of this, Recrea¬ 
tion Promotion and Serviee (executive 
secretary, George Sargisson) presented 
the du Ponts with a testimonial certifi¬ 


cate, thanking them for this and the 
many other donations of time and 
money they have made during the four¬ 
teen years of RPS’s existence. 

At a joint meeting of the Missouri 
Reereation Association and the Mis¬ 
souri Parks and Recreation Soeiety in 
November, these two organizations de¬ 
cided to consolidate and beeome a new 
ageney, heneeforth to be known as the 
Missouri Parks and Reereation Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The most recent neivs from Texas is 
of the appointment of Beverly S. Shef¬ 
field, Austin’s director of recreation, to 
a three-year term, both as a member 
and chairman of the NRA’s National 
Advisory Committee on Recreation Ad¬ 
ministration. He succeeds Robert W. 
Crawford, Philadelphia’s commissioner 
of recreation. 

Youth Appreciation Week in Mem¬ 
phis, Tennessee, was elimaxed with the 
presentation, to Marion Hale, of a 
plaque honoring him for his outstand¬ 
ing youth work. The plaque was award¬ 
ed to Memphis’s superintendent of rec¬ 
reation by that city’s Optimist Clubs 
on November 19, 1959. Upon receiving 
his award, Mr. Hale said, “In the rec¬ 
reation department, we work on the ba¬ 
sis that the kids of today are the adults 
of tomorrow. . . .” 

It Pays to Advertise 

The Provident Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, thinks so highly of its recreation 
commission’s drop-in eenters for older 
people that it has taken out ads in 
the Cincinnati Inquirer to tell about 
them. One sueli ad, with a large photo¬ 
graph of activities in one of the een¬ 
ters, appeared in the November 24 th 
edition. In addition, at the bottom of 
the ad, the following invitation is ap¬ 
pended: “Know someone who would 
like to join the fun? Call the Recrea¬ 
tion Commission, GArfield 1-1652.” 


More About Mr. Bannow 

A write-up in The New York Times 
about Rudolph Bannow, Recreation 
magazine author (see Page 14 this is¬ 
sue) and new president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, provides 
some information about what he does 
with his spare time. As an ex-pattern 
maker for metals, he still keeps his 
hand in by developing new patterns for 
his Bridgeport, Conneetieut, company. 
For further relaxation, Mr. Bannow has 
been a member of the all-male North 
Star Singers for twenty-six years, with 
whom, every Wednesday night, he 
raises his bass voiee in song. At one 
time he played soccer for the Swedish 
Athletic Club (Mr. Bannow was born 
in Goeteborg, Sweden) in Bridgeport, 
but has now, as he says, “degenerated 
to golf.” 

Pennies, Nickels, and Dimes 

During the early part of last sum¬ 
mer the children on the playgrounds of 
Charleston, West Virginia, some of 
them from very poor areas, collected 
SI09.58 to contribute to the Joseph Lee 
Reereation Leadership Training Fund. 



For the second year each playground 
made a tremendous effort to amass the 
pennies, nickels, and dimes as their 
share of the contribution. Charleston’s 
superintendent of parks and reereation, 
Bob Kresge, said, “We are still hoping 
that this idea will eateh on in other cit¬ 
ies. It seems to have every merit.” 

V 

New Cniupiug Conucil Formed 

Campers and outdoor enthusiasts will 
soon be hearing inueh news about the 
activities of the just formed Camping 
Couneil for Travel and Wilderness 
Campers. One of the eouneil’s main^ 
aims is that of binding together more 
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closely the interests of both campers 
and the camping industry, for the bene¬ 
fit of both. 

According to its founder and direc¬ 
tor, Rea Agnew, a director of Ameri¬ 
can Youth Hostels and an experienced 
camper, the council will assist campers 
as an information agency responsive to 
their needs. It will also promote camp¬ 
ing, with planned programs designed to 
foster the growth of more and better 
campsites, wider government develop¬ 
ment of camping areas, continuing im¬ 
provement of camping equipment, and 
the education of camping enthusiasts. 

With the help of manufacturers, the 
council intends to make the public more 
camping conscious by carrying its pro¬ 
gram directly into federal, state, and 
local government channels. 

Mr. Agnew was a speaker at the 41st 
National Recreation Congress in Chi¬ 
cago. This last summer he completed 
a thirteen-state tour of national and 
state campgrounds, found, among other 
things, that campsites are growing far 
more slowly than camping and that 
there is a great need for better adminis¬ 
tration of camping areas. Recreation 
departments wishing to get in touch 
with the Camping Council can write to 
it at 17 East 48th Street, New York 17. 

Special Services News 

• Dallas girl Dorothy J. Schmid has 
been named First U. S. Army Craft Di¬ 
rector at Governors Island, New York. 
In her new assignment. Miss Schmid 
will supervise craft shop programs at all 
army installations in New England, New 
York, and New Jersey. She was previ¬ 
ously stationed in Germany and Japan. 

• Upon completion of four years’ out¬ 
standing service in USAREUR Miss 
Jean Tague, Northern Area Command’s 
assistant service club director, was hon¬ 
ored with a citation, early in October, 
in Nurnberg, Germany, home of Special 
Services Branch of Special Activities 
Division, Hq USAREUR. Before her 
promotion to assistant command direc¬ 
tor in NACOM, she was a service club 
director in Berlin, Nurnberg, and Mu¬ 
nich. Her future plans included work 
for her recreation doctorate at UCLA. 


3n iHniuirtam 

• National Recreation Association 
sponsor for thirty-four years (1925-59) 


and honorary member, Dr. Tully C. 
Leon Knoles, died November 30 at his 
home in Stockton, California. He was 
eighty-three. He is survived by his 
widow Emily, three daughters, and five 
sons. 

• Mrs. John Mills, eighty, died Decem¬ 
ber 17 in Greenwich, Connecticut. Long 
active in civic affairs, she was on the 
Greenwich Recreation Board of which 
she w r as elected an honorary life mem¬ 
ber when she retired. 

• Mrs. Bella Printz, one of the Nation¬ 
al Recreation Association’s many de¬ 
voted sponsors, died in October on her 
eighty-fourth birthday in Youngstown, 
Ohio. Mrs. Printz, in addition to her 
work for NRA, had also been active in 
many civic enterprises, one of them in¬ 
dulging her lifelong love of music. This 
was the Monday Musical Club. 

• Montgomery B. Angell, seventy, died 
November 26 in Peekskill, New York. 
His many activities included Princeton 
University’s alumni affairs, member¬ 
ship in the Century Association, vari¬ 
ous memberships in associations con¬ 
nected with the legal profession, and as 
a commissioner in the Taconic State 
Park Commission. 

• Julian Reiss, the businessman who 
each Christmas played Santa Claus to 
needy children throughout the North¬ 
east United States and eastern Canada, 
died December 13 in Lake Placid, 
New York. His Operation Toylift 
{written up in the December 1956 
Recreation, Page 472) this year deliv¬ 
ered fifteen tons of toys by plane to 
sixty-four thousand orphans and needy 
children in thirty-eight communities. 
His other activities on behalf of chil¬ 
dren included the founding of the Pius 
X Youth Camp for Needy Children at 
Lake Placid. 

• Ralph Warner Harbison, former 
president of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and an active YMCA work¬ 
er for more than thirty-two years, died 
December 12 in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, after a long illness. He was 
cighty-three. As a young man he 
worked in his father’s company, of 
which he later became a director, then 
retired from active responsibility be¬ 
cause of the increasing pressure of his 


Y work. He served that association in 
many capacities, ultimately becoming 
president, which post he resigned in 
1941. 

• Frank S. Land, founder of the Order 
of DeMolay and its director for forty 
years, died in Kansas City, Missouri, 
November 9. He was sixty-nine. Mr. 
Land became interested in youth work 
right after World War I when he be¬ 
came aware of the plight of the many 
boys left fatherless by the war. He or¬ 
ganized his group in 1919 with a nu¬ 
cleus of nine boys, and lived to see it 
grow into a worldwide fraternal organ¬ 
ization for youths from fourteen to 
twenty-one, with more than two thou¬ 
sand chapters in the fifty states and 
twelve foreign nations. The Order of 
DeMolay is connected with the Shriners. 

• J. Alfred LeConey, former Olympic 
track star died recently at the age of 
fifty-eight. He was the IC AAA A 100- 
yard-dash and 220-yard champion in 
1922 and set the ICAAAA 100-yard- 
dash record of 9.7 seconds which stood 
for nine years. In the 1924 Olympic 
games, held in Paris, Mr. LeConey w T as 
anchor man on the victorious 400-meter 
relay team that set a record of forty- 
one seconds. Because of his many out¬ 
standing contributions to the Olym¬ 
pics, his picture appeared on a United 
States Olympic commemorative post¬ 
age stamp. Last year he received a 
plaque honoring his twelve years’ serv¬ 
ice to the Plainfield, New Jersey, Rec¬ 
reation Commission of which he had 
been president three times. 

• Elizabeth Burchenal, founder of the 
American Folk Dance Society and the 
Folk Arts Center, author of many fine 
collections of folk dances from many 
lands, died on November 22 in Brook¬ 
lyn, New York. She was among the 
first to bring the idea of folk dancing 
into the physical education programs 
of the New York City public schools, 
and w'as the first to organize the big 
folk-dance festivals still conducted an¬ 
nually in New T York City’s parks. 

Many recreation leaders will remem¬ 
ber Miss Burchenal’s workshops at sev¬ 
eral National Recreation Congresses 
and will recall with affection and re¬ 
spect her boundless energy and enthusi¬ 
asm that placed folk dancing among 
the programing arts. The recreation 
movement owes her a debt of gratitude. 
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Shelters were partially assembled in the reserve training center. Reservists on the floor in the left foreground are assem - I 
bling part of the shelter. In the background men are sawing wood for the shelters. On the right , two privates are discuss¬ 
ing next step in the operation; behind them a staff sergeant and captain drop in to survey the project , see how it's going. 


A 

COMMUNITY 

COOPERATIVE 

PROJECT 

Army reserves join the local recreation 

board in building shelters 
for youngsters in Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 

Wallace J. Kallauglier 



Here , the reservists begin building one of the bridges to 
carry pedestrian traffic to Lynch Field without having to 
use heavily traveled Route 119. Rights-of-way were secured 
from a railroad , an oil company , and a private individual. 



Greensburg recreation director Wallace Kallauglier fin i 
civvies) and personnel from the Army Reserves look over 1 
the site of some of the buildings. The property off 
the right was the donation of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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L ike many recreation departments throughout the 
country, Grecnsburg is ever faced with the problem 
of stretching the budget dollar. We have millions of 
dollars worth of ideas but not the money to make them a 
reality. Most of the money goes for leadership, which is as 
it should be, and the rest for maintenance and program. 
Capital improvement was something needed and talked 
about but out of the question, until a benefactor left the 
Greensburg Recreation Board a yearly income, which im¬ 
mediately was earmarked for capital improvement. In spite 
of the income, there wasn’t enough to do what had to be 
done—the building of new shelters, bridges, masonry work. 
Sharpening our pencils, we found that we had enough to 
buy the material, but the high cost of labor was something 
else again. How did we meet this problem? 

In the fall of 1958, I went to see Major Tex Meyers, 
Senior Unit Advisor of the Greensburg Area Army Reserves 
to inquire about the possibility of using the Army Engineer 

Mr. KallauGHER is director of recreation in Greensburg . 


Reserve in a joint community project. They could help in 
the building of structures needed for the normal function¬ 
ing of our department. Our request was approved and a 
meeting was set up with the officers and men of Company A 
of the 326th Engineering Battalion under the command of 
Captain Koloney. 

An agreement was reached that all material and equip¬ 
ment would be furnished by the recreation board; the army 
would supply the manpower and professional staff. Two 
drills were scheduled a month for these projects; one on 
Wednesday evening in which rafters and other features were 
assembled and the following Sunday for putting the struc¬ 
tures together. In addition to the shelters, bridges were 
built at points crossing Jack Run, thus allowing pedestrian 
traffic access to our Lynch Field Park without using heavily 
traveled Route 119. 

New plans for new projects have recently been discussed 
with the army and Greensburg will further benefit by the 
cooperation and community spirit shown to us by this 
branch of the armed services. # 



A shelter goes up! Here , the reservists assemble one of 
the shelters . One group tackles putting on the roof while 
another group works on the lower part of the building . 
The result is fine array of new shelters for the community . 


One of the bridges nears completion as reservists tighten 
guard rails and finish off approaches with gravel . At the 
far end of the bridge some of the men are cleaning up; on 
the near side others load gravel for approach to bridge . 




Reservists begin to lay the foundations for another bridge 
to the park. All material and equipment were furnished 
by recreation board. Army supplied manpower and pro¬ 
fessional staff. New cooperative projects are in offing . 



Here is a completed shelter at Northmont. Reservists 
were all members of Company A 326th Construction BaU 
talion , stationed at Greensburg . The project began in 
1958 , was finished in time for use in summer of 1959 , 
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RECREATION 

FOR THE ILL AND HANDICAPPED 


Beatrice H. Hill 

I N TEN YEARS time fewer than half 
the recreation personnel working 
with the ill and handicapped will 
have hospital jobs. This may seem like 
rank defeatism on the part of a person 
who has devoted more than twenty 
years to promoting hospital recreation, 
but it is just the opposite. 

What I mean by my prediction is 
that modern concepts of comprehensive 
rehabilitation are creating a growing 
demand for professional recreation 
services for the ill and handicapped— 
wherever they may be. The broad 
world of medicine is beginning to rec¬ 
ognize the fact that patients in nursing 
homes, homes for the aged, home-bound 
programs, and rehabilitation programs 
need recreation services. Some of us 
even venture to predict the day isn’t far 
off when more and more of the commu¬ 
nities and industries where the handi¬ 
capped live and work will look for help 
in providing handicapped persons with 
opportunities to live more fully and be 
more productive . 

So when I say that fewer than half 
of today’s hospital recreation workers 
will be working in the hospital setting 
ten years from now, it isn’t because hos¬ 
pital recreation is on the way out, but 
because new career opportunities in 
recreation for the ill and handicapped 
are on the way in. First, let’s take a 
look at what’s been happening in recre¬ 
ation for the ill and handicapped aged. 

Government statistics show that there 
are some twenty-five thousand propri¬ 
etary nursing homes in this country. 
These nursing homes house approxi¬ 
mately four hundred and fifty thousand 

Mrs. Hill is director , National Rec¬ 
reation Association Consulting Service 
on Recreation for the III and Handi¬ 
capped. 


so-called guests. Two years ago, the 
National Recreation Association’s Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the 
Ill and Handicapped found that less 
than one percent of these nursing 
homes offered their patients a regularly 
scheduled recreation program. The 
Consulting Service knew recreation was 
a vital necessity to these patients, and 
many of the nursing home proprietors 
knew it, too. But they said they just 
couldn’t afford professional help in pro¬ 
viding recreation services to their pa¬ 
tients. “After all,” they argued, “with 
the average home housing only eight¬ 
een patients, it just isn’t economically 
feasible.” 

The staff of the Consulting Service 
chewed on this bitter pill, swallowed it, 
and digested it. Then it set up a series 
of pilot projects to demonstrate the eco¬ 
nomic feasibility of coordinated rec¬ 
reation programs for nursing homes. 
These pilot projects were carried out 
in New York City; Westchester County, 
New York; and Connecticut. 

In each of these localities, Consulting 
Service staff members prevailed on four 
to six nursing home proprietors to 
share the cost of (1) “heavy equip¬ 
ment,” such as phonographs, records, 
movie projectors, screens, and the like, 
to be used in each of the homes on a 
rotating basis; and (2) the salary of 
a professional recreation worker to re¬ 
cruit, screen, train, and supervise the 
work of volunteers in each of the par¬ 
ticipating homes. 

At the end of the year, detailed re¬ 
ports of these pilot projects were pub¬ 
lished in several national professional 
nursing home journals. Results were 
phenomenal. Requests for assistance in 
setting up similar programs poured in 
to the Consulting Service from all over 


the country. Since then it has helped set 
up projects in numerous states through¬ 
out the country, and is in the process 
of responding to additional requests for 
help in getting coordinated recreation 
programs under way in hundreds of 
nursing homes. 

For example, the New Jersey Associ¬ 
ation of Nursing Homes asked for help 
in establishing coordinated recreation 
programs in all one hundred and twen¬ 
ty-five of its member homes. To date, 
the Consulting Service has placed four 
professional workers among thirty of 
these homes. Their salaries range from 
fifty-two hundred to six thousand dol¬ 
lars. 

In Philadelphia, where the Consult¬ 
ing Service is developing coordinated 
programs for twenty-two nursing 
homes, the recreation director has been 
engaged at sixty-five hundred dollars. 
Approximately forty-five hundred dol¬ 
lars is in the budget for each of the 
two assistants who will join the project 
shortly. 

In other words, the new era in rec¬ 
reation for the ill and handicapped in¬ 
cludes aiming for better salaries for 
recreation workers. Already the nurs¬ 
ing homes are competing for the serv¬ 
ices of specialists in this huge new field 
of recreation; the competition will 
grow. Think what this means in terinsx 
of salary levels! 

N ot satisfied with the success of its 
coordinated recreation program 
idea in relation to nursing homes, the 
Consulting Service lias several other 
demonstration projects working. These 
arc designed to bring recreation serv¬ 
ices to the ill and handicapped in many 
places besides hospitals and nursing 
homes. Such projects as those that fol- 
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low will open up career opportunities 
galore. 

The Sussex County Project . Because 
many rural communities have too few 
private nursing homes to make sharing 
of costs practical, the Consulting Serv¬ 
ice has set up a demonstration project 
involving a community general hospi¬ 
tal, the county welfare home, and four 
proprietary nursing homes in Sussex 
County, New Jersey. (See “Recreation 
for the 111, Handicapped, and Aged 
Recreation, October 1959, Page 334.) 
The director of this project will soon 
engage an assistant, whose job it will 
be to develop recreation services for the 
home-bound and the boarding-home 
residents of this rural area. 

The Monroe County Project. The 
Consulting Service is currently work¬ 
ing with the city of Rochester, New 
York, to develop a program with a large 
professional staff, to service all the hos¬ 
pitals and nursing homes in Monroe 
County. A similar program in Albany, 
New York, is in the planning stage. 
The Rochester project is attempting to 
limit each worker to about six institu¬ 
tions within reasonable distance of 
each other. Since the worker should 
not be responsible for more than three 
hundred patients, each is assigned to a 
number of institutions with a total cen¬ 
sus of three hundred or less. The Con¬ 
sulting Service tackled this project to 
demonstrate the practicability of setting 
up coordinated recreation programs for 
small towns and cities as well as for 
rural communities and groups of pro¬ 
prietary nursing homes. 

The Home-bound Project . Under a 
grant from the Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation in Washington, D. C., the 
Consulting Service will demonstrate 
ways in which recreation personnel can 
collaborate with a visiting nurse service 
and a hospital with a home-care pro¬ 
gram to bring recreation to the home- 
bound ill and handicapped. It hopes 
also to show how the home-bound can 
be brought into participation in com¬ 
munity recreation programs. This 
three-year project is scheduled to begin 
some time in the next few months. 


The Sheltered Workshop Project. 
This study, to determine the need for 
recreation services among clients of 
sheltered workshops, began in August 
1959 under another grant from the Of¬ 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation. The 
objective is to arrive at some practical, 
down-to-earth recommendations for us¬ 
ing recreation as a force in enriching 
the lives, and perhaps increasing the 
productivity of, handicapped workers 
in sheltered industry. The Consulting 
Service then hopes to carry out these 
recommendations to actually prove 
their value. So far, findings indicate 
that recreation services in this area 
should be mainly on an advisory or 
counseling level, to help clients take 
advantage of opportunities for social 
rehabilitation through available com¬ 
munity resources. 

Tn addition to these projects, the Con- 
**■ suiting Service is keeping an eye on 
other areas where opportunities for ca¬ 
reers in recreation for the ill and handi¬ 
capped may be expected to arise. For 
example, playground leaders want to 
know how to set up programs for handi¬ 
capped children. Many want to know 
where to find professional recreation 
workers skilled in working with the 
handicapped. The Consulting Service 
has been gathering data in playgrounds 
and camps throughout the country, 
and finds that an increasing number of 
them include handicapped children in 
their programs. At present, three hun¬ 
dred camps and one hundred and twen¬ 
ty-eight playgrounds offer this service. 
There is evidence that this trend will 
continue and that career opportunities 
in this area will increase. 

The much publicized Bill for Inde¬ 
pendent Living (H.R. 3465) indicates 
a broadening interest in meeting the re¬ 
habilitation needs of handicapped per¬ 
sons not potentially employable. When 
th is bill becomes law, persons who are 
not now capable of realizing benefits 
from occupational and vocational ther¬ 
apy will undoubtedly be entitled to re¬ 
ceive activity therapy. 

A congressional committee (of which 
the author is a member) will explore 
unmet needs in the areas of the handi¬ 


capped and chronically ill of all ages 
and develop ways and means for the 
government to help to meet these needs. 
It goes without saying that, here again, 
are unexplored career opportunities. 

The work being done at Fountain 
House, New York City, and in the mu¬ 
nicipal recreation department of Kan¬ 
sas City, points the way for social re¬ 
habilitation of the physically and the 
mentally ill. With increased emphasis 
on recreation counseling for patients 
before and after discharge from hospi¬ 
tals, new positions are opening up for 
recreation specialists in rehabilitation 
centers, half-way houses, and the like. 
Workshops and schools for the mental¬ 
ly retarded and the emotionally dis¬ 
turbed are asking for help in providing 
recreation services to meet the special 
needs of their clients. 

You must agree that the present and 
future career opportunities are wonder¬ 
fully promising and challenging. The 
new era is here! The tragedy is that we 
are not quite ready for it. Even now, 
there are not enough qualified recrea¬ 
tion people to fill the positions that 
exist. How, then, are we to produce 
enough recreation workers for the new 
era? 

A T THIS POINT the crystal ball grows 
cloudy. Peering through the murk, 
I see that our first and foremost profes¬ 
sional responsibility is to find an an¬ 
swer to this question by taking three 
basic steps: (1) we must join forces in 
a single determined movement dedi¬ 
cated to the formulation of a working 
philosophy embracing present and fu¬ 
ture meanings of recreation for the ill 
and handicapped; (2) we must develop 
a unified concept of education for the 
recreation specialist of the future; and 
(3) we must design an effective recruit¬ 
ment campaign to attract well-qualified 
young people to the profession. 

We must also come to terms with our¬ 
selves and with each other to solidly 
establish recreation for the ill and hand¬ 
icapped as a recognized professional 
discipline. If we do not chart our own 
course, others will do it for us, lead¬ 
ing us into heaven knows what dark 
waters, 
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VETS WITH VOLUNTEERS 


William M. Hav 



American Legion Auxiliary volunteers 
assist in education therapy . Here , they 
are teaching typing and geography. 

T he staff OF the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration Hospital at Salis¬ 
bury, North Carolina, are suc¬ 
cessful and seasoned veterans in the 
meaningful use of volunteers. This 
story tells how, through a carefully 
worked at and worked out system, vol¬ 
unteers can be used to distinct advan¬ 
tage, to both themselves and the pa- 

Mr. Hay represents the National Rec¬ 
reation Association in the Southern 
District. 


tients. Awards for meritorious service 
go to the former; rewards of a life- 
worth-living go to the patient, some¬ 
times a volunteer himself. 

Citizens of the Salisbury area, 
through various groups—not the least 
of which is the city recreation depart¬ 
ment—work closely with the hospital. 
Volunteers come from several counties 
and a number of cities within a radius 
of over sixty miles. As a result, total 
number of volunteers is approximately 
five thousand. 

Five thousand volunteers in a year’s 
time sounds like a dream or a tall tale. 
To top this is the news that they all 
work and make real and lasting contri¬ 
butions. Much is due, in part, to the 
fine way this program is handled. The 
recruitment, training, and handling of 
volunteers—giving them a real job to 
do that is rewarding in itself—goes a 
long way. The hospital’s method of 
awards, by means of an annual recog¬ 
nition program, adds stimulation to 
this outstanding volunteer effort as well 
as the personal touch that means suc¬ 
cess. Some individual volunteers have 
given hundreds of hours, some several 


thousand hours, and at least one, more 
than ten thousand hours. Organiza¬ 
tions have given a minimum of four, 
eight, and twelve annual programs in 
special activities for which they receive 
special certificates of recognition. 

The story of the value of volunteers 
in the recreation program has been 
expounded over and over. Sometimes it 
is accompanied by a sigh of misgiving 
and a look of doubt, but at the Salis¬ 
bury Veterans Hospital positive use of 
volunteers reaches a peak through the 
Veterans Administration Volunteer 
Service. 

“They do things the regular staff 
cannot do. Without the staff for the 
core program, however, volunteers 
would be fairly useless. With a good 
staff, the volunteers can provide em¬ 
bellishments to the core program that 
are like icing on the cake, or spice in 
the pudding, so to speak.” These are 
the enthusiastic words of M. R. Brown¬ 
lee. chief of special service. 

Like any fruitful effort, the use of 
volunteers does not come easily or 
without careful planning, good public 
relations, training and assisting the 


Volunteer Service Committee representatives gather for meeting. 


Volunteers must be trained for most effective use . 
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Volunteers receive certificates and pins at recognition ceremony. 


volunteers, and recognition. Personal 
recognition and appreciation are pri¬ 
mary requisites, and the keys to the 
success of any volunteer program. 

Mr. Brownlee explained some of the 
mechanics that make the machinery go 
at Salisbury. He emphasized the im¬ 
portance of first having a well-trained 
professional staff to work with the 
volunteers: “This program could not 
have got off the ground without them.” 
The staff must be prepared to use the 
volunteers, and the volunteers trained 
to work with the staff, on specific as¬ 
signments for which they are recruited. 
This is done through special training 
for both, a continuing process by 
means of special institutes and staff 
meetings. After the orientation course, 
I applicants are screened to see if they 
fit into one of the established categor¬ 
ies. The first ten hours of service pro- 
| vide a probationary period to see if 

I the volunteer can do this important 
job. 

In order to attract people of special 
talents for specific jobs, a carefully 
prepared booklet Assignment Guide 
for Recruitment of Volunteer Workers 
is in use. Contained therein are more 
than thirty assigment guides. Each 
sets out the nature of the job, skills 
needed, duties, personal character¬ 
istics, and person to whom the volun¬ 
teer is responsible. This booklet is 
first distributed to the VAVS commit¬ 
tee, composed of representatives from 
the various civic, service, church, and 
fraternal organizations. Each commit¬ 
tee member takes the Guide for Re - 
i cruitment to his organization for help 


in securing volunteers. Member or¬ 
ganizations send people from their 
own ranks to serve, while the organi¬ 
zation operates as a volunteer group. 
The VAVS committee meets eight 
times each year regularly and on spe¬ 
cial occasions. Its work is accomplished 
through subcommittees, which are as 
follows: program and publicity, social 
activities, Christmas gift wrapping, 
flower, reviewing, patient gifts, carni¬ 
val, hospital day, Veterans Day, volun¬ 
teer awards, and recruitment. 

These various committees work on 
special assignments the year round, or 
at the time indicated by seasonal pro¬ 
grams. Some of these major events 
call for additional volunteers and 
considerable time. Then, the various 
organizations will provide an outing, 
picnic, party, trip, or an activity of 
some sort for which it is solely respon¬ 
sible in planning, executing, and fi¬ 
nancing. The volunteer working in the 
ward gives an afternoon or evening 
once a week, while the organization 
helps several times during the year. 

The individual volunteers who come 
to the hospital for special assignments 
work closely with the staff. The values 
are not limited to an activity such as 
crafts, or sports, or dancing. The per¬ 
sonal association of the volunteer with 
the patient is very worthwhile. An 
outside person—not regular staff— 
with a fresh approach gets a greater 
response. “This is part of the job the 
volunteer does that a staff person can¬ 
not do,” Mr. Brownlee explains. 

The volunteers working the wards 
on individual assignments are invited 


to attend medical staff meetings. Here, 
they learn more about various types of 
patients. In turn, the professional staff 
gains first-hand information from the 
volunteer, benefiting from his some¬ 
times intimate person-to-person con¬ 
tact with the various patients. Dona¬ 
tions provide canteen books for pa¬ 
tients without funds. 

Volunteer service opportunities are 
not limited to nonpatients, but are 
open to some “open-ward patients” as 
well. They can, and do, serve through 
the hospital’s “Helping Hand Society.” 
These volunteers go even further with 
the person-to-person aspect of the 
volunteers than any others. They are 
able to get closer to other patients and 
secure a response more readily. This 
is particularly true with the “continu¬ 
ous treatment” patient. The society 
chose its own name and drew up its 
own constitution. It contains ten to 
twenty members, who remain members 
even after discharge from the hospital. 

Patient Sam Smith (fictitious names 
for patients are used throughout) be¬ 
came a member-employee and worked 
in the recreation service where he 
supervised volunteers. Later, through 
a volunteer, he became a supervisor of 
a playground in the city. He is now 
attached to a college physical educa¬ 
tion staff. Bob Jones, through volun¬ 
teers, worked in a supervisory capa¬ 
city for a local hatchery. He now 
operates his own service station. 

These two stories reveal, to some ex¬ 
tent, the manner in which the total 
volunteer program bridges the gap 
from hospital to community life. 
Volunteers in the surrounding com¬ 
munity are invariably willing to as¬ 
sist the discharged patient in his social 
and economic adjustment to home life. 

This method has much to offer any 
organization, public or private. More 
effective and fuller use of-volunteers 
can be realized. If you are not using 
them, then find out more about this 
excellent method of the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration Hospital at Salisbury, 
North Carolina, dt 
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A PROTESTANT VIEW 

Earl R. Barr 

C hanging PATTERNS OF work and leisure will require 
changes in the traditional programs of the church. 
With leisure time increasing, many persons will de¬ 
mand more and different activities in the church. The use 
of leisure time calls for skills that many persons have not 
developed. To call forth these skills will be the task of the 
church and the recreation specialists. In the creation of 
such programs and skills, churches may need to re-examine 
their use of staff and time. 

Traditionally, the Protestant church relies on its clergy¬ 
man to serve as preacher, pastor, administrator, and pro¬ 
gram director. Continuously the clergyman discovers that, 
while the first two portions of his responsibility receive 
less of his time, his training has centered on these activities. 
The individual clergyman may be able to coach basketball, 
teach photography, or guide golden-age activities, but rarely 
can he do all three. This means the church can meet the 
challenge by adding to its staff a recreation-trained person 
or by accepting partial responsibility for a community pro¬ 
gram. 

Since many churches lack sufficient financial resources 
for a program and do not have enough persons in any one 
age level for adequate grouping, recreation leaders may be 
asked to develop programs for different ages, using total 
resources of several churches. For example, in one com¬ 
munity several churches have worked together to set up a 
program for each age group in the community. One church 
operates an after-school program for children from eight 
to twelve years; a second church staffs a center for teen¬ 
agers, and the third has developed a program for older peo¬ 
ple. In a situation such as this a trained worker could help 
and supervise church volunteers in programs for the vary¬ 
ing age groups. 

In the church or in the community, the recreation di¬ 
rector will play a more meaningful role. The passage of 
needed laws against child labor, the increase in employed 
women, and growing urbanization make it difficult for teen¬ 
agers to find part-time work. Tasks or chores around the 

Mr. Barr is executive secretary , Department of Christian 
Education , The Protestant Council of the City of Neiv York. 



house have decreased rapidly in this era of appliances. This 
places a responsibility upon recreation as a learning ex¬ 
perience, for in his play a youth learns how to relate to 
others. In his hobby-shop activity, he learns how to work 
for the pleasure of the task. In planning activities in rec¬ 
reation, he learns to plan, to make a realistic budget, and 
to evaluate a program’s effectiveness. Here, the recreation 
director in the community or on a church staff will serve 
as guide, teacher, and friend as youth learns these aspects 
of adult life. I 

Coupled to the need for staff is the challenge of “shift 1 
and weekend work. Churches tend to center religious ac¬ 
tivities on Sunday mornings. The need for worship services 
at varied times may force the clergyman to limit his role 
to the first two parts of his function. In addition to the 
change in worship scheduling, the varied work patterns may 
mean that recreation staff persons and facilities should be 
available at different hours. Adults might enjoy recreation 
opportunities in the morning or late at night. Programs for 
parents may be possible during the school hours if the father 
works the four to twelve shift. Church and recreation lead¬ 
ers will need to think through the possibilities in the chang¬ 
ing work hours. 

Another church recreation custom has been to design 
programs for age groups. Some churches have instituted 
family nights, but these programs mean that the family 
comes to the church and is separated into age-level activi¬ 
ties. Possibly the church contributes to family life dis¬ 
ruption through this type of program. Juvenile delinquency 
serves as a violent indicator that family life in our society 
needs strengthening; one explanation offered for delinquent 
behavior stresses the failure of parents to provide adequate 
“images 1 ' for juvenile identification. The urban society, 
the commuting society, and the age-level recreation rein- I 
force the pattern of individual activity. Children and adults 
need activities to permit interaction. Children and parents 
rarely work or learn together, but the church can provide 
opportunities for other experiences for families. Worship 
for families has become a part of many churches, but rec- 1 
reation for a family has not. 

Family recreation could provide an opportunity for chil¬ 
dren and parents to discover each other as persons. In 
today’s culture children rarely see how parents relate to \ 
adults, how parents solve problems, how working together I 
strengthens family ties. Last summer the writer participated 
in a family folk game. Children over five years joined with 
adults over seventy to play. For both, this game provided 
a meaningful opportunity to know more about each other. 

In this particular group the adults remained adults relating \ 
to children. Our families need many opportunities to play 
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together, but the church and the recreation leaders have 
not provided such. During the next decade, the church will 
need the help of recreation leaders to provide programs for 
family unit leisure time. 

Finally, the church will need more lay leadership to guide 
and to aid these new activities. One of the basic problems 
in any local church is leadership. Hopefully, recreation 
workers could aid the church in training leaders by helping 
adults and teen-agers learn the skills of committee work, 


the planning and administering of programs in recreation. 
Skills learned in this process would enlarge the church’s 
pool of leaders. 

The church will need help in the next ten years to con¬ 
tinue its total ministry, in the name of God, to all men. 
Man’s use of his leisure time may well indicate what im¬ 
pact the church has upon our society. To make this impact 
a creative one, the church will call upon persons trained in 
recreation. 


A CATHOLIC VIEW 


Maurice M. Hartmann, Pli.D. 



In attempting to speculate upon the theme of this sym¬ 
posium from the point of view of Catholics, it is helpful 
to base our predictions upon the Catholic attitude towards 
leisure time and recreation. This attitude was touched upon 
by His Holiness Pope John XXIII in a letter written in 
September 1959: “According to the Christian vision of 
life, all time—working and leisure time—is a value en¬ 
trusted by God to the freedom of man, who must utilize 
it to the glory of God Himself and for the greater perfec¬ 
tion of his own person. . . .” 

The Catholic bishops of the United States in 1932 stated 
hat “leisure time should be used only for wholesome en¬ 
joyment and entertainment, such as one may look back to 
vith a good conscience and a satisfied heart. To our own 
eople we appeal that they should further resolve to use 
art, at least, of their leisure time in attendance at daily 
Mass; in frequenting the other services of the church and 
mdeavoring to acquaint themselves with the meaning and 
he message to them of the liturgical year.” 

The Catholic views leisure time as an occasion for whole¬ 
some recreation not merely in the narrow sense of the word 

1 >ut also in its broadest sense—as an opportunity for a 
uller family life, for worship, for cultural, social, and spir- 
tual growth, for the development of the whole man. 

The concept of Recreation permeates all Catholic rec- 
eation—Catholic Youth Councils, CYO’s, Catholic Young 
idult Clubs, day and summer camps, recreation programs 
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of schools, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, parish 
and diocesan social activities, and so on. 

During the next few years, we can look forward confi¬ 
dently to a continued growth of these activities and organ¬ 
izations. Programs for youth will increase in number, vari¬ 
ety, and participation. There will be an even more greatly 
accelerated development of recreation for adults, including 
those in the golden years of their lives. During the next 
decade there will also probably be a noteworthy increase in 
activities engaged in by family groups, both inside and 
away from their homes. 

It is expected that the members of the armed forces of 
the United States and dependent members of their families 
will be numbered in the millions during the foreseeable fu¬ 
ture. No doubt, therefore, the National Catholic Commu¬ 
nity Service, as a member agency of USO, will continue to 
employ a large number of professional workers to help meet 
the leisure-time needs of the military. 

Certainly, the overall increase in leisure time will result 
in an increased use of trained and experienced recreation 
workers in church-related activities. There will be more 
diocesan directors of recreation, coaches, playground su¬ 
pervisors, camp counselors. Also more volunteers will do¬ 
nate their time to recreation. 

Catholic youth councils and other Catholic groups, or¬ 
ganized locally and nationally under the National Council 
of Catholic Youth, will undoubtedly increase in number. 
The Right Reverend Monsignor Joseph E. Schieder, director 
of the Youth Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, in which the National Council of Catholic 
Youth is based, recently stated that in the last two years 
there has been an explosive increase in the number of dio¬ 
cesan youth councils and an even greater increase in the 
number of parish youth councils. 

“The NCCY program, executed on the diocesan and paro¬ 
chial levels, encourages a highly Christian use of leisure, 
not only among the youth on which it focuses primarily, 
but also among those professional persons and adult ad¬ 
visers which it engages,” said Monsignor Schieder to this 
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writer. “The proper use of leisure time must be understood 
as a formative process for young people. Thus the fourfold 
program covering the youth’s spiritual, cultural, social, and 
physical activities relates integrally to his development as 
a competent and mature Christian, whose adult use of his 
leisure will reflect the good patterns of his youth. This 
concept, plus our recent experience, permits us to project 
validly that the next three to five years will see an almost 
maximum introduction of the council plan.” 

There will be other changes, of course. But, during the 


next ten years, it is likely that they will be quantitative and 
qualitative rather than related to essentialities or basic 
structure. In recreation there will still be an emphasis upon 
wholesomeness, moderation, morality. There will be an un¬ 
derstanding that increased leisure time provides opportuni¬ 
ties not only for rec-reation but also for re-creation—mental 
and spiritual, as well as physical and social. Above all, 
primary emphasis will be directed, as always, towards the 
direct or indirect objective of the sanctification of souls— 
in recreation as in every Catholic activity. 


A JEWISH VIEW 

Sanford Solender 



Few problems today are more perplexing than the all- 
pervasive crises in values. Social philosophers decry the 
lack of a sense of purpose in our social and political organ¬ 
ization. People hesitate, in doubt about the values with 
which to guide their actions. Youth is left bewildered by 
the inability of adults to resolve this dilemma. 

Perhaps it is a fortuitous circumstance that this condi¬ 
tion emerges at the same time that man’s leisure is on the 
increase. Expanding recreation programs to fill this new 
leisure can be vehicles for helping people to find answers to 
their search for values. 

As people play together in physical education, cultural, 
or social activities, leaders have an incomparable oppor¬ 
tunity to deal with these sensitive points of urgent need. 
Doubts and confusions about values can be brought to the 
fore and considered where they have a direct impact upon 
daily living. Skillful leadership has the chance here to in¬ 
fluence substantially the judgments of people in small and 
large areas of concern. 

All recreation—whatever its auspices—can deal impor¬ 
tantly with this problem. Recreation programs under sec¬ 
tarian sponsorship have an additional impetus—and a vital 
resource—for attacking this need. The moral and social 


Mr. SOLENDER is director of the ]eivish Community Center 
Division , National Jewish Welfare Board , New York City . 


goals animating the establishment of their programs pro¬ 
vide the motive power for their concern here. The rich 
value reservoir inherent in the way of life they aim to com¬ 
municate can have enormous relevance and meaning for 
participants. It is for the leaders of such programs to find 
the consummate skill which will enable them to convey this 
effectively to participants. Given a profound respect for 
human diversity, a commitment to the right of each person 
to find his own way, and keen insight into the aspirations 
and needs of the human personality, leaders of sectarian 
recreation programs can make a telling contribution to this 
great need of our times. 

Jewish community centers and Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Associations exemplify the translation of 
these purposes into action. These organizations afford op¬ 
portunities for persons of all ages to make creative use of 
their leisure through rewarding group associations. Com¬ 
petent leadership enables members to derive enjoyment 
from varied recreation pursuits, along with the rich moral 
and social learnings inherent in these experiences. 

These centers and YM and YWHA’s employ leisure-time 
programs to further their members’ well-rounded develop¬ 
ment. Members are aided to find fulfillment as Americans 
and as Jews through identification, knowledge, and partici¬ 
pation in respect to both of these integral facets of their 
lives. Activities based upon civic concerns and community 
living further their sense of the meaning of democracy. 
Programs drawing upon their Jewish heritage enable them 
to comprehend the vital ethical and social values inherent 
in their religion, history, art forms, and experience as a 
people. Combined with appreciation of the harmony of 
these values with the American democratic tradition, this 
understanding of their Jewishness significantly strengthens 
the capacity of Jews to meet the pressing challenges of life 
today. # 


Looking ahead ten years, I believe that, apart 
from the ever-present danger of war, we stand on 
the threshold of the 1960's aware that leisure will 
be one of the major problems and one of the perti¬ 
nent questions in the Western World. I think you 
had better be ready for the challenge that will be 
imposed on you.—HOMER C. WADSWORTH, chairman, 
President's Advisory Committee on the Fitness of 

American Youth. 
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LOCAL 

AND 

STATE 

DEVELOPMENTS 

-■ ——-i, „ ■ , Elvira Delany 

CALIFORNIA, Under a triparty interagency agreement 
335 acres of brushland have been cleared to provide a 
“browseway” for propagation of deer in the Sierra Pelona 
region of Angeles National Forest. “Browseway” is a newly 
coined word among foresters and game wardens to denote 
an area established especially for wildlife habitat feeding. 
The U. S. Forest Service, the Los Angeles County Fish and 
Game Commission, and the Los Angeles County Department 
of Parks and Recreation have joined forces to provide bet¬ 
ter foraging areas for deer. The commission is providing 
funds for the three-year development program. With the 
first year’s allotment of $6,500 the Forest Service cleared 
125 acres of brush in checkerboard pattern and 50 miles of 
strip (the equivalent of 200 acres) and mashed ten acres 
of brush for burning. This cleared area will be seeded to 
provide a feeding area. 

HAWAII. The Honolulu Zoo has a new memorial drinking 
fountain, set up as a unit with masonry picnic tables and 
benches, financed by funds willed by Mrs. Clara Moore 
Tower, at one time a storyteller for the recreation division. 
Mrs. Tower left funds for a fountain for dogs and people 
in Kapiolani Park. Since dogs are not encouraged to come 
in the park it was decided to set up the fountain in the zoo. 

Waipahu Field, in Honolulu , now has a completely por¬ 
celain-enameled comfort station, first of its kind in the is¬ 
lands. The parks and recreation department hopes that this 
type of structure will withstand vandalism. According to 
DcLos A. Seeley, director of planning and construction, the 
building, with its roof and walls of porcelainized enameled 
steel panels, should be practically indestructible. Since the 
color is fused into the enamel no painting is necessary and 
there will be no fading; maintenance is also simplified. The 
I lightweight structure is particularly suitable for unstable 
ground conditions such as exist at the Waipahu park site. 

t 

| NORTH CAROLINA. With funds from $550,000 general- 

I obligation bond issue passed in 1955, Wilson now has a new 
forty-thousand-square-foot community center; was able to 
improve a recreation building dating from WPA days, add¬ 
ing twenty-five thousand square feet to it: and built a 
$83,000 fan-shaped swimming pool, 68'-by-45'-by-105' (an 
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additional appropriation from the general fund helped with 
the latter). Burt Gillette, director of parks and reereation, 
and his staff are now developing fifty acres of parkland and 
installing lighted fields. Plans for 1960 call for additional 
land acquisition and lighting another field. All development 
at the present time will be neighborhood areas, no large 
parks. Later, attention will turn to a large outlying area as 
a major development. 

The park and recreation department is proud of its new 
128'-by-114', laminated-truss gym which can accommodate 
anything from a basketball game to club conventions. The 
gym has two full-size basketball courts plus the main court. 
It also has a self-supporting health club complete with mas¬ 
seur and steam bath. 

The department’s teen club program is also virtually self- 
supporting except for supervision. The teen-agers were 
able to pay for their own equipment with money from con¬ 
cessions and fees from pool-table charges and record rental, 
as well as to donate a hundred-dollar scholarship to the high 
school. Teen activities go on every day and on Friday and 
Saturday nights. The original bowling area was given a 
smooth-trowel finish for skating and dancing parties. A 
rifle range w ill be set up adjacent to the teen area, with an 
archery range to come. Plexiglas windows will separate 
the areas. 

The Wilson department also boasts a seven-acre day camp 
occupying the last wooded area left inside the city. Lest 
anybody has any designs on this precious area he had better 
be prepared to run Mr. Gillette out of town. (He seems 
firmly entrenched, having just been elected president of the 
North Carolina Recreation Society.) 

TEXAS. W. Cecil Winters, superintendent of parks and 
recreation in Garland feels his city needs a park-and-rec- 
reation bond issue every two years “to keep up, not 
catch up” with a steadily growing population and increasing 
demand for areas and facilities. In the past year Garland 
has developed five neighborhood park and playground 
areas, exhausting funds from a $460,000 general-obligation 
bond issue which also provided a recreation building, a 
fifty-meter swimming pool and a major park site of approx¬ 
imately 125 acres. The department has a staff of twelve 
full-time and forty-five part-time personnel. 

A new bird island is being developed on Copano Bay near 
Bay side through the efforts of the Copano Sportsman’s Club. 
The area covers about two hundred acres of shell bank near 
the mouth of Mission Bay and is covered with scrub oak 
and cactus. The club has asked that the land belonging to 
the state be turned over to the National Audubon Society 
as a sanctuary. 

The Houston Parks and Recreation Department has taken 
over on the responsibility for recreation activities on Lake 
Houston. The lake covers 12,600 acres and is about four¬ 
teen miles long. The department operates a lake-patrol boat, 
manned by the park patrol. The boat is equipped with a 
two-way radio operating through the Houston Police dis¬ 
patcher frequency. ( For further news of Houston s rapid 
expansion and future program see Page 11.) # 
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GAMES OF 

“These are old as human play itself . . 


THE HANDS 

Glenn G. Dalilem 


Frequently a small party or other in¬ 
formal recreation gathering drags for 
lack of planned, competitive amuse¬ 
ment; or the setting may preclude ac¬ 
tivities requiring special equipment or 
facilities. There exists, however, a 
family of games that requires little or 
no equipment nor previous experience. 

“Games of the Hands ,” activities 


played solely with the hands , are as old 
as human play itself. Impromptu skill 
contests of various sorts involving hand 
movements are found in the culture of 
many ethnic groups, their origins lost 
in antiquity. In the United States, the 
intermingling of various races and na¬ 
tionalities has created a treasury of 
games of many kinds. Five such games 


of the hands, all of an informal and 
spontaneous nature, are listed here. 

Mr. Dahlem completed his master s 
degree at Winona (Minnesota) State 
College in 1959, notv teaches social 
studies and assists in coaching sports 
at a Yakima , Washington , senior high 
school. He is writing a cultural anthro¬ 
pology of athletics and recreation. 


The Slapping Game . The Slapping 
Game is a hilarious skill contest, involv¬ 
ing strategy, reaction time, and the 
guess factor. It is playable only in 
pairs, members of the group matched in 
any way desired. Each pair decides 
who shall be on “offense” first. The 
two combatants face each other, hands 
and arms extended, elbows somewhat 
bent. Hands are placed in a horizontal 
plane at chest height, about one foot 
to eighteen inches apart, with the fin¬ 
gers relaxed, but extended. 

The player first on defense places 
his hands palms down, at the height, 
width, and degree of extension he de¬ 
sires; thus assuming the “on-guard” 
position. The offensive player brings 
his hands palms up to a point immedi¬ 


ately below those of the defender, close, 
but not touching. 

The defender signals “ready,” and 
the offensive player attempts to slap 
either or both backs of the defender's 
hands, whichever and whenever he feels 
success likely. The defender is allowed 
to withdraw his hands quickly at any 
time, to avoid being slapped, but must 
return them to “on-guard” position 
within a reasonable time. 

Score is kept by the offensive player, 
who counts aloud cumulatively, one 
point for each slap, including two 
points for a “double” (both hands si¬ 
multaneously) until he slaps and misses. 
A miss ends his turn on offense, and 
roles are reversed, the former defender 
now doing the slapping, the previous 


offensive player assuming the palms 
down “on-guard” position. 

After the second player has missed 
in a slapping attempt, the totals of each 
are compared, the highest declared win¬ 
ner, and a new game commences. After 
several games, such as two out of three 
or four out of seven, winners of differ¬ 
ent contests may be matched. 

The Slapping Game becomes very 
strategic; the offensive player has a 
choice of right, left, double, or right 
and left cross-slaps in his arsenal. Turn¬ 
ing of the head and variations in timing 
are also important strategic consider¬ 
ations. The defender may withdraw his 
hands in different directions or planes, 
and at different times, to confuse the 
offensive player. 


Rock-Scissors-Paper. Rock-Scissors- 
Paper may be played in pairs or trios. 
Three hand positions are involved: 
Rock, symbolized by clenched fists; 
Scissors, represented by the index and 
second fingers only, extended in the 
shape of a scissors; and Paper, both 
hands held flat with all fingers extended. 

Three rules of precedence determine 
victory, loss, or draw: Rock smashes 


Seissors, Scissors cuts Paper, Paper 
covers Rock; in other words, each hand 
position defeats and loses to one of the 
other two, and draws with itself. 

The players sit facing each other, 
and, when ready, the hands are placed 
and withdrawn twice simultaneously 
from the table or floor. The third si¬ 
multaneous placing is a “showdown,” 
and hands are left in the center of the 


playing area, in one of the three play¬ 
ing positions. The winner becomes ap¬ 
parent, and exacts a penalty from the 
loser or losers with a two-fingered slap 
on fleshy forearm, or on the forehead. 
Rock-Scissors-Papcr may be played in 
regular fashion, with both hands show¬ 
ing the same symbol or “splits.” in 
which two different combinations may 
be given in the same game. 
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Button-Button. "‘Button, button, 
who’s got the button?” is a group 
guessing game involving deception and 
alertness. It is best played in a group 
of ten to fifteen participants. The game 
is of German origin. 

Equipment used in this game is a 
long thread, string, or cord, tied at the 
ends; and a button, small spool, or 
other object with a hole in the center 
through which the cord passes. The 
object must slide freely along the cord 
and be easily concealed in a fist. 

To organize play, a Leader and an 


It are chosen. The players sit on the 
floor in a circle, with the It in the cen¬ 
ter. The Leader is also a member of 
the circle. The string or cord passes 
through the laps of the members of the 
circle, who hold it in their fists. The 
Leader is in possession of the button. 

The activity commences when the 
Leader passes the button from his fist 
into that of the player on either side. 
The button is then transferred from 
player to player, with its location kept 
secret from the It if possible. Faking 
of passing and possession is permissi¬ 


ble. When the Leader feels the It is 
thoroughly confused, he calls out, ‘"But¬ 
ton, button, who’s got the button?” Af¬ 
ter this, all movement and faking of the 
button ceases, and the It is compelled 
to guess the button’s location. He 
chooses a likely player, who must show 
the button if in his possession. If the 
It has guessed correctly, he changes 
places and roles with the player whom 
he has caught. In event of a wrong 
guess, It remains in the center; and the 
player holding the button becomes a 
new Leader. 


Indiau . Indian is a memory activity 
played by means of signs made with 
hands and fingers. It is suited to groups 
of from six to fifteen. Members stand 
in a circle, and each, in turn, demon¬ 
strates and explains his or her Indian 
Sign. The Indian Signs are liand-and- 
finger portrayals of some phase of In¬ 
dian life, such as a bow-shooting posi¬ 
tion, wearing of feathered headdress, 
delivering a war whoop, making the 
sign of peace, waving a tomahawk, and 
so on. Each member of the group is 
given a chance to show his own sign 


and to observe that of every other. 

To begin, one member of the group 
is chosen Chief. When all are ready, 
the Chief gives his own sign, followed 
by that of one other player. The player 
whose sign was given immediately re¬ 
peats his own sign and gives that of any 
other player, except that of the Chief, 
who preceded him. The third player 
immediately repeats his sign, and gives 
that of a fourth player, who must like¬ 
wise repeat and give a new sign, and 
so on, until the last player is reached. 
The last player repeats his sign and 


gives that of the Chief, and the game, 
or round, is completed. 

Very rarely does play go all the way 
around in this manner, as someone in¬ 
variably forgets the remaining signs or 
gives one that has already been used. 
In this event, the person breaking the 
continuity is declared Goat, and after 
being “scalped,” or penalized in some 
manner, becomes Chief for the next 
game. Players should be encouraged 
to speed up play, as the faster the signs 
are given the more pressure is put on 
the memory. 


Pease Porridge Hot . Pease Porridge 
Hot is a hand-clapping activity involv¬ 
ing memory and reaction time. It is 
played in pairs. This game requires 
recitation of the old familiar nursery 
rhyme at an accelerating tempo, prefer¬ 
ably by a third party. 

To organize play, the group is di¬ 
vided into pairs, in any manner desired. 
If an odd number is present, a particu¬ 
lar individual is designated Caller; if 
the group is even-numbered, different 
members alternate as Caller. Members 


of each pair stand or sit facing each 
other about three feet apart. 

The game is played by means of a 
series of clapping actions, synchronized 
with the words of the rhyme. The se¬ 
quence of claps and words is boxed. 

To begin a game, the Caller recites 
the rhyme at a slow pace, and all pairs 
execute the prescribed claps in cadence. 
Succeeding repetitions of the rhyme be¬ 
come faster and faster, until the Caller 
can no longer say the words at an in¬ 
creasing rate of speed. When this oc¬ 


curs, he becomes silent, and the pairs 
increase the speed of their clapping, if 
this is possible, at their own rate. 

Victory is determined, within indi¬ 
vidual pairs, when a player misses, or 
executes a wrong clap. The offender 
must drop out of that game, and admit 
defeat. The winner within the pair that 
lasts the longest is the champion of the 
entire group. After several games, it is 
desirable to swap opponents with a 
nearby pair. This game is an excellent 
icebreaker for a mixer, using couples. 




Sequence of W r ords and Claps 

for Pease, Porridge 

, Hot. 


WORDS: 

Pease 


porridge 


hot. 


CLAPS: 

(1) own hands on 


(2) own hands together , 

(3) both hands to opponents , 


own thighs 


chest height 


chest height 



Pease 


porridge 


cold. 



(4) own hands on 


(5) own hands together , 

(6) both hands to opponent s. 


own thighs 


chest height 


chest height 



Pease 

porridge 

in the pot 

nine 

days 

old. 


(7) thighs 

(8) together 

(9) own right to 

(10) together 

(11) own 

(12) both 




opponent's 


left to 

to 




right 


opponent's 

both 






left 



Some 


like it 


hot. 



(13) thighs 


(14) together 


(IS) both to both 



Some 


like it 


cold. 



(16) thighs 


(17) togther 


(18) both to both 



Some 

like it 

in the pot 

nine 

days 

old. 


(19) thighs 

(20) together 

(21) rights 

(22) together 

(23) lefts 

(24) both 







to both 
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Paul Oppermaii 

THE 

COMPETITION 
FOR LAND... 

How It Affects 
Recreation 

Exploding Cities and Regions 

E ARE ACCUSTOMED these days to dramatic phrases 
and startling statistics affecting our communities. 
I hope we do not become insensitive to their mean¬ 
ing simply because they are repeated so often and so vigor¬ 
ously, at all times and on all occasions. 

A friend who visited Chicago recently left a report with 
me on recreation that included some of the most startling 
population forecasts I have seen. In the report’s quoted 
United States Census population forecast for 1975 is a high 
national figure of 228,500,000. The high forecast for the 
year 2000 is 300,000,000, the low is 245,000,000. A fore¬ 
cast for the year 2050 has a low of 300,000,000, a mean of 
375,000,000, and a high forecast of 450,000,000 inhabitants. 

This report also contained a table on recreation use of 
California’s national parks and forests, with projections into 
the year 2050. In 1946 there were 23,000,000 actual visitor 
days; in 1955, 35,500,000. The estimate for 1975 is 109,- 
000,000 visitor days. All figures included highway users. 
The 1975 estimated figure cited is, of course, three times 
the 1955 figure. The projection to the year 2050 is 450,- 
000,000 visitor days! 

Taking Stock 

Some of you will remember that students and practition¬ 
ers of both recreation and planning benefited from the fact¬ 
gathering and analysis that went on during the days of the 
depression in the mid-1930’s. That was a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The picture of recreation in the United States 
was very sobering by today’s standards and so was that of 
city planning. Measured against the conditions today, it 
can be truly said that the record of those earlier years jus¬ 
tifies the queries: Did we then have a recreation program? 
Did we have any city planning in those days? 

There are some heartening signs at the present time in 

Mr. Opperman is executive director of the Northeastern 
Illinois Metropolitan Area Planning Commission , Chicago . 
The article is a condensation of a paper he presented at the 
41st National Recreation Congress held in Chicago. 1959. 
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Metropolitan areas mean high concentrations of people 
and high concentrations of land-and-improvement values. 


the growth and acceptance of your field and mine, even if 
we admit to one another that today the tasks assigned rec¬ 
reation people, and to planners as well, seem almost over¬ 
whelming. All these years the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation and its affiliated persons and organizations have 
been at work developing the concepts of today s far-flung 
recreation “empire” (forgive the word). The Association 
has been developing a strong corps of professional and lay 
leadership; it has been formulating principles and stand¬ 
ards and testing them in countless operating programs. Very 
distinguished performances have been turned in by indi¬ 
viduals, by communities, by many recreation departments, 
and, of course, some are not up to par. Generally there is 
real sophistication in recreation today—in knowing the 
problems, in tackling the “market demand,” a demand that 
is tremendous and one growing without any signs of letup. ] 

The resources and conservation people support planning 
and recreation objectives and programs. They have been I 
loyal allies over the years and have been coming closer as 
the country and time and distance have been shrinking. The 
work of the Resources for the Future organization is a case 
in point. 

The recent establishment of the National Outdoor Rec¬ 
reation Rcsonrccs Review Commission, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Laurance Rockefeller, following Congressional ac¬ 
tion in the fall of 1958 is, in the words of Marion Clawson: 
“An encouraging sign of a human nationwide concern, and 1 
of a comprehensive new approach to the recreation prob- I 
lent.” There are other significant developments. 

A valuable report entitled A User Resource Recreation 1, 
Planning Method, first of several reports of the National j | 
Advisory Council on Regional Recreation Planning, was 
issued last summer. A state report, published in 1956 by r 
the California Committee on Planning for Recreation, Park I 
Areas and Facilities, is entitled Guide for Planning Recrea¬ 
tion Parks in California: a Basis for Determining Local Rec - j 
reation Space Standards . 

The recreation publication to which I referred earlier, I 
and from which I took the estimates (Appendix A) to the ^ 
year 2050, is the consultants’ report to the California Dc-W 

Recreation 1 












In these places the struggle over who is to acquire what 
land for what purposes reaches its most explosive form. 


partment of W ater Resources, concerning investigations of 
the Upper Feather River Basin Development. The study’s 
full title is: Recreational Benefits from Upper Feather River 
Basin Development. Time does not permit detailed refer¬ 
ence to any of these publications. 

Planning 

Accompanying urbanization, the rapid growth of urban 
populations—especially during the last decade—the field 
of physical or area planning, official planning of cities and 
of entire metropolitan regions (to a more limited extent, 
state planning also) has shown tremendous expansion, and 
some marked changes in technique and program emphasis. 
The working relationships of planning agencies and recre¬ 
ation agencies also seem, happily, to have progressed. I 
cite my personal experience as city planner of San Francisco 
from 1949 to 1958 and what I observed in California as at 
least partial evidence and support of this view. 

Competition for Land 

The competition for land is universally evident—on the 
part of all governments, federal and state, throughout our 
metropolitan areas, in our counties, among the tens of thou¬ 
sands of incorporated municipalities, not to mention the 
very substantial number of special district governments. 
Conspicuous examples of this are lands required by the 
federal interregional highway program supposedly equal in 
land area to all the currently occupied urban areas of the 
country today. There are civil airport requirements, greatly 
augmented by the advent of the Jet Age. 

So far I have not mentioned recreation. No reference 
has been made to a vastly expanding urban population, on 
which the spotlight is placed more and more frequently to¬ 
day in reference to nearly 180 metropolitan areas, the con¬ 
stellations of American cities in which practically all pop¬ 
ulation growth and urban expansion is currently taking 
place and is expected to continue occurring. 

Let us focus on these, where the land competition is more 
intense than anywhere else. Here are the high concentra¬ 
tions of people and the high concentrations of land-and- 


improvement values. In these places the struggle over who 
is to use what land for what purpose reaches its most intense 
form. 

Planning and the Recreation Program 

I see community planning figuring prominently among 
the approaches to the problem of managing and regulating 
competition for land that exists everywhere in our com¬ 
munities. The land requirements of all federal government 
agencies and of all the agencies and departments of the 
state governments are met and are served “on the ground,” 
in one of the counties of these same states. In perhaps the 
overwhelming majority of cases, likewise within an in¬ 
corporated municipality—those of the largest population 
and area down to some very small units indeed—the federal 
and state government have no other place to go to acquire 
land for their purposes. 

This being a readily established fact, each of the local 
units of government should have an official plan to guide 
any growth, development, or land-use changes; as a device 
to enable it to have a basis upon which to negotiate, or 
arbitrate with an “outside public agency.” Or it can simply 
be used as an aid in refereeing the question of how the 
city’s land, over which the city or the county government 
has jurisdiction, representing its citizens, is to be used. The 
bulk of a community’s land is, of course, privately owned 
land. The local government regulates its use and is charged 
with ensuring its continued usefulness and value, and its 
planning powers are for this purpose. 

Most of the metropolitan areas of the United States con¬ 
sist of a single county, one central city , plus a number of 
cities, towns, and villages of lesser importance. Metropoli¬ 
tan areas of the largest dimensions may comprise hundreds 
of local governments and thousands of square miles of 
land. Such an area is the Northeastern Illinois area. It 
can supply many suitable illustrations of the competition 
for land, which is fairly general, and which has its familiar 
aspects, locally. Chicago is the central city of the six-county 
Northeastern Illinois metropolitan area, now containing 
nearly six million people. It measures thirty-seven hundred 
square miles, or about a third the size of Holland, a country 
with twice this area’s present population. 

In twenty years or less it is expected that three million 
people will be added to the present population of these six 
counties—the equivalent of the population of Detroit and 
Cleveland. This new population will need a lot of housing; 
to go with the homes, we must build a lot of schools and 
hospitals; three millions more will take a lot of recreation 
area. The expanded metropolitan area will bring some ad - 
ditional heavy concentrations of traffic. 

A crude and oversimple way of graphically highlighting 
the competition for land ahead, in meeting the needs of an 
additional three million people, expected to be added in 
twenty years, might be so stated. Estimate the amount of 
land needed for: 

• industrial expansion, likewise for commercial districts; 
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• housing, and for community facilities that go with hous¬ 
ing such as schools, parks, recreation areas; 

• municipal, county, state, and federal administrative serv¬ 
ices and institutional needs, found in all jurisdictions; 

• all transportation needs, including freight railroads, com¬ 
muting services, highways, local streets, airports—major 
and minor—rights of way and easements for all utilities, 
waterways, all sorts of terminals, and parking; 

• flood control and drainage, for water supply and waste 
disposal. 

Then add up these estimates, on the basis of measures 
and standards of land use applicable to each category of 
land, and allocate them to the total vacant land remaining 
in the metropolitan area. 

Crude and over-simple estimating and allocating of land 
by land-use categories or functions and in relation to time 
periods is, however, not the same thing as comprehensive 
planning for communities or metropolitan areas. It will 
not suffice to identify clearly and correctly the needs of 
groups of land users—competitors for land— including that 
representing recreation. Fortunately, the last quarter cen¬ 
tury, perhaps especially the last decade of it, has seen the 
development of improved ways of doing business in your 
field and mine and others. The changes have brought meas- 
ureable advances in public understanding and support both 
of the need to plan and program city and regional develop¬ 
ment, including recreation planning, from the local levels 
to the national ones, whichever level you start from. 

I should like to undertake to discuss, in somewhat more 
specific terms, some uses of the physical planning programs 
designated city planning and metropolitan planning . I will 
attempt to relate this general planning to recreation plan¬ 
ning at the municipal and metropolitan levels, adding a 
footnote or two on the planning of the resource-area type, 
which is becoming increasingly important to the broad na¬ 
tional picture of recreation. 

Making the Plans and Implementing Them 

City and recreation planning in San Francisco is a good 
example of city planning and one with which 1 am familiar 
because I was director of planning. The following good 
definition appears in Guide for Planning Recreation Parks 
in California: 

Master Plan or General Plan. A unified, long-range, com¬ 
prehensive, general (rather lhan detailed) scheme to guide 
the future physical development of a city, county, planning 
area, or metropolitan region. The plan designates official 
policy concerning the proposed general distribution and 
general location and extent of the uses of the land for hous¬ 
ing, business, industry, recreation, education, public build¬ 
ings and grounds, and other categories of public and private 
uses of land; it relates to the designated uses of the land, 
the general location and extent of existing and proposed ma¬ 
jor thoroughfares, transportation routes, terminals, and oilier 
major public utilities and facilities; and it establishes stand¬ 
ards of population density and huilding intensity for the 
various areas included in the territory covered by the plan. 
Integral with the plan are the maps, diagrams, charts, and 
descriptive matter necessary for its proper understanding. 

Working with the recreation and park department of 
San Francisco, the city-planning department first prepared 


a report on a plan for the location of parks and recreation 
areas in San Francisco. This report was the research basis 
of the adopted citywide recreation-park plan, an element of 
the city’s master plan, directed toward the fulfillment of 
two major objectives: (1) the provision of areas for active 
and passive recreation for all age groups, equitably distrib¬ 
uted throughout the city; and (2) the protection, provision, 
and enhancement of areas of natural scenic beauty, and the 
provision of open landscaped areas equitably distributed 
throughout the city. The plan w T as adopted after public 
hearings and is being carried out. 

Implementation of the plan is aided by the six-year capi¬ 
tal improvement program, long in operation in that city. 
This provides that city departments annually submit their 
programs for six years ahead. Each project included is 
reported by the planning department as in conformity or 
not in conformity with the city plan. The city council relies 
upon these reports and rarely takes an action in opposition. 

Some Concluding Thoughts 

Recreation is very hard pressed in the present and con- 
tinuing competition for land. The recreation movement 
has millions upon millions of supporters. In the years and 
decades ahead recreation, like planning, must have clear 
objectives and effective leadership. The pros can be counted 
upon to work aw r ay as a dedicated group, to try hard to 
perforin their technical and administrative functions and 
work assignments to the satisfaction of the public we serve. 
Far more important in meeting the challenge of the com¬ 
petition for land than those of us who have full-time ca¬ 
reers at these tasks is a well-informed citizenry, a strong, 
informed, and courageous lay leadership. This leadership 
should have specific programs to work for. Recreation pro¬ 
grams can be very tangible, can be made to lend themselves 
effectively to concerted campaigns to establish recreation’s 
claims in this competition—if official plans of the various 
jurisdictions have been competently prepared, officially 
adopted by their governments. Through such administra¬ 
tive leverage as is provided in the land-use plans, zoning, 
firm policies, and laud-subdivision dedications or cash con¬ 
tributions, specified in state law r and local ordinances, in 
capital improvement programing, through the use of public 
powers of acquisition (including excess condemnation), 
acquisition of easements and developments rights, the rec¬ 
reation program featured in such plans is kept clearly in 
public view T and is integrated with official plans and annual 
appropriations of the public jurisdictions. 

The recreation program of the country, like the planning 
program, is moving steadily toward a more comprehensive 
approach now emerging in national, stale, county, and mu¬ 
nicipal administration because it has everywhere a “related* 
ness” to all other aspects of city and regional development. 
There are abundant signs that this type of thinking is in¬ 
creasing its popular appeal, is widening its support, and 
is finding its way into program and into administration. 

Somewhat as an aside may 1 conclude by saying that your 
group and the one I have attempted to represent in these 
remarks should hang together, so that in the competition 
for land our competitors do not hang us separately. 
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There is always excitement at the monthly birthday party in the children s pavilion . 


Recreation Comes to Warm Springs 


IY/Tontiily outdoor songfests, square 
dancing, Sunday afternoon band 
concerts, parties and other interesting 
activities are now a part of the fare for 
patients at the Georgia Warm Springs 
Foundation, for a recreation depart¬ 
ment was added to its medical services 
in January 1957. 

According to Clara S. Simon, recrea¬ 
tion director, individual bedside activi¬ 
ties are scheduled during the day to 
dovetail with the patient’s treatment 
periods, and group activities in after- 
treatment hours—evenings, weekends, 
and holidays. The program is designed 


to bring a normal atmosphere to an ab¬ 
normal situation. 

Staff and volunteers presenting the 
program have the use of a modern thea¬ 
ter, recreation room, outdoor facilities, 
and portable equipment. All activities 
are, of course, adapted to meet indi¬ 
vidual or group limitations. At the 
present, there is a marked increase in 
referrals from the medical staff for in¬ 
dividual, specialized recreation needs. 
These special needs stem from the fact 
that Warm Springs patients have a 
longer than average hospitalization 
(more than fifty-nine days) and/or 


some degree of emotional disturbance. 

In order to provide varied diversion 
for the patients and staff of this rather 
isolated foundation, the recreation de¬ 
partment sometimes schedules perform¬ 
ances of professional entertainment in 
the theater or, when weather permits, 
on the outdoor “campus,” and sched¬ 
ules movies as well. 

After dismissal, nostalgic notes of 
appreciation are received from patients 
and parents; and there seems to be no 
doubt that the addition of this to the 
other services offered at Warm Springs 
has been more than justified. 


HEARING-IMPAIRED CHILDREN 


M any children with handicaps 
are perplexed when they are 
rejected from participating in 
community recreation and social pro¬ 
grams provided for the nonhandicap¬ 
ped. They are rejected by leaders and 
'‘normal” youngsters, either because of 
l heir handicap or inability to partici¬ 
pate in existing programs. 

The Baltimore Hearing Society be¬ 
came particularly concerned about the 
need for accepting hearing-impaired 
children in camp, Scout, and recrea¬ 
tion programs. In April 1955, after 
approval of the need by a Baltimore 
Council of Social Agencies’ study and 
with the financial support of the Com¬ 
munity Chest, the society began a five- 
vear demonstration recreation project 
for the purpose of integrating deaf, 
hard-of-hearing, and aphasic children 
with hearing youngsters, in camping, 


scouting, and recreation activities. 

The demonstration project has just 
completed its third year; at present 
more than one hundred children are 
participating with hearing youngsters. 
Camp, Scout, and recreation personnel, 
once informed of the important need 
for these children who have severe au¬ 
ditory and language disorders to be¬ 
come part of the hearing world, have 
performed an outstanding service by 
including them in existing programs. 

For many of these one hundred chil¬ 
dren, the recreation therapist of the 
society has established “readiness” pro¬ 
grams that were conducted in the health 
agency setting. These programs were 
designed to teach children basic rec¬ 
reation and related communication 
skills, either individually or in a group. 
Once these skills were learned and the 
society staff had a thorough knowledge 


of the children’s capabilities, they were 
placed in existing community recre¬ 
ation and camping activities. 

The society, at this time, believes 
strongly that the project should become 
a community program, which would 
serve not only the hearing-impaired, 
but all children with handicaps. It is 
convinced, however, that a recreation 
therapist should become a permanent 
member of the society staff. Such a staff 
member should also be included in other 
health agencies to provide the neces¬ 
sary “readiness” programs so children 
with handicaps will be afforded the nec- 
cessary preparation before moving into 
their respective communities to parti¬ 
cipate with the nonhandicapped.— 
Ralph Dombro, of the Baltimore Hear - 
ing Society in the third annual report , 
Hearing-Impaired Children in Recrea¬ 
tion and Camping Programs. 
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Assistance Needed for Research Project 

As every recreation professional person knows, there are 
no instruments now available that can predict an indivi¬ 
dual’s potential in recreation leadership. It is the purpose 
of this research project to identify traits of successful rec¬ 
reation leaders and to develop instruments useful to rec¬ 
reation administrators in hiring personnel, to colleges and 
universities, which are training leaders, to directors of 
in-service training programs, in better diagnosing the needs 
of their employees, and to guidance counselors in helping 
youth to decide whether the recreation profession is for 
them. The help of the entire profession is needed to under¬ 
take successfully a research project to develop these pre¬ 
dictive measurement instruments. 

To develop job applicant screening tests , municipal de¬ 
partments are needed, willing to administer a short-form 
test to job applicants and then, later, rate on a scale pro¬ 
vided, the quality of work of the applicants employed and 
indicate why others were not employed. 

Hospital recreation departments may help by conducting 
an exploratory aptitude inventory among their employees 
and rating the quality of leadership of each. After analysis 
of the exploratory form to determine traits significant for 
success, additional aid will be needed as described for 
municipal departments. 

To make possible a longitudinal study designed to deter¬ 
mine traits of potentially successful recreation leaders at 
various stages in their preparation, colleges and universi¬ 
ties with major programs are needed to minister a battery 
of tests to their freshmen and secure high-school informa¬ 
tion; administer in the senior year the same battery to these 
same majors and secure college academic and extracurricu¬ 
lar information; and aid in follow-up of such majors after 
they have been on the job several years, administering the 
same battery, securing information on community activities, 
and obtaining a quality rating of their work. 

To xvork on keys for present vocational tests and explore 
other possibilities, persons interested in research and in 
undertaking other phases of the study are needed; there 
are some good thesis and dissertation topics available. Self¬ 
attitude tests, Q-technique, forced-choice tests, and other 
methods of success determination need to be explored for 
the recreation field. Perhaps you are already working in 
this field; we would be happy to hear about it. 

To finance the costs of printing, mailing, and statistical 
analysis, foundations and persons interested in the advance¬ 
ment of the profession through research are also encour- 
eged to participate in this project. 

Anyone interested in helping or who has suggestions 


about this project is encouraged to write codirectors Dr. 
Shirley Kammeyer, Sacramento State College, Sacramento, 
California, or Dr. Betty van der Smissen, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Citizens Advisory Committees Useful 

A study of practices of Citizens Advisory Committees 
in Public Recreation was conducted by Laura J. Weckwerth 
as a partial requirement for a master’s degree at the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois. The study was confined to recreation 
committees in school and recreation departments in the 
New York Metropolitan region. One of the major findings 
was that, in spite of the difficulties encountered in their 
relationships with the committees, almost all recreation ex¬ 
ecutives and committee chairmen said they anticipated con¬ 
tinued use of the citizens advisory committees. 

The major recommendations that grew out of the study 
follow: 

1. An adequate written policy statement should be es¬ 
tablished for the committee, reviewed frequently, and agreed 
upon and clearly understood by all concerned. 

2. The board’s responsibility ought also to be clearly 
understood. The board should either accept the advice of 
the committee and act upon it or explain why it has not. 

3. New members should be formally oriented to the com¬ 
mittee. 

4. The committee’s work should be periodically evaluated 
in terms of its objectives. 

5. More time could profitably be spent in committee 
meetings on policy discussion so the committee could give 
careful and valuable counsel, recommendations, and infor¬ 
mation to the appointive board and the executive. 

6. The recreation executive interested in having an ef¬ 
fective citizens advisory committee must devote the nec¬ 
essary amount of time and effort to doing his part and ought 
to familiarize himself with the principles and practices of 
effective committee operation. 

National Forests and Their Recreation Resources 

The United States Forest Service has published a work 
plan for its survey of the outdoor recreation resources of 
national forests. The survey is directed toward obtaining 
the information needed in planning the recreation aspects 
of its own program, but much of the information obtained 
will also be useful to the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. 

Five separate tasks arc to be accomplished in making the 

studv; 

* 

1. Projections of future demand for recreation on the 
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national forests will be developed for the base years 1966, 
1976, and 2000. 

2. Converting factors will be developed so that recrea¬ 
tion demand in visits and visitor-days can be expressed in 
acres, sites, areas, or resource requirements needed to ac¬ 
commodate satisfactorily the projected demand for recre¬ 
ation on the national forests. , 

3. An inventory will be made to determine the amount, 
hind, quality, and location of available and suitable recre¬ 
ation lands administered by the Forest Service and usable 
waters related thereto. 

4. National forest recreation resources and opportunities 
located and descrihed by the inventory will be compared 
with projected demands to determine how the suitable and 
available lands can be best utilized to serve anticipated 
needs by the years 1976 and 2000; also to what extent the 
recreation resources can provide for the different kinds of 
recreation demands in those years. 

5. Present policies and programs will be reviewed in the 
light of the study findings and recommendations will be 
made for a recreation program to include: (1) modification 
of present policies or adoption of new policies for the pro¬ 
tection and administration of the outdoor recreation re¬ 
sources; (2) developments and services needed, with es¬ 
timated costs, to meet the projected recreation demands in 
1976 and 2000; (3) research needs in the recreation field; 
and (4) procedure for keeping the recreation view current 
in the future.—Work Plan for National Forest Recreation 
Study, August 1959 . 

Use of Schools for Community Recreation 

In the report A Study of Recreation in Kentucky , pre¬ 
pared by Charlie Vettiner, the reluctance of some school 
principals to permit school buildings to be used for recrea¬ 
tion by community groups is discussed. Mr. Vettiner re¬ 
ports that a survey made by the principals of 23 schools in 
Jefferson County, following the close of the winter program, 
revealed that 164,098 men, women, and children had used 
the buildings and that damage amounted to $82.50 or an 
average of $3.44 per center. This damage was not paid for 
by the school board but by the community recreation com¬ 
mittees. 

New Center for Urban Studies 

A Joint Center for Lrban Studies has been established 
by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Harvard 
Lniversity through a grant of $675,000 from the Ford 
Foundation for the initial financing of the centers program. 
The aim of the project, according to President Stratton of 
MIT, is ‘ To establish an international center for advanced 
research, for documentation, and for stimulating interuni¬ 
versity efforts and collaboration in the urban field.” It is 
designed to serve as a center with extensive research op¬ 
portunities for eminent scholars on the faculties of the two 
institutions. 

Among the problems of initial interest to the Joint Center 
are comparative analyses of cities; urban growth and struc¬ 
ture; methods of public and private control over urban 
change; social values and the community; urban design; 


and decision making and the planning process in metropoli¬ 
tan communities. The principal responsibility of the center 
will be basic research, the findings of which will be made 
available through published materials. Professor Martin 
Meyerson, Williams Professor of City Planning and Urban 
Research, and director of Harvard’s present Center for Ur¬ 
ban Studies, has been appointed director of the joint center. 

Another project, involving a $900,000 grant by the Ford 
Foundation, is making possible the preparation of a com¬ 
prehensive development program for eleven counties in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. Parks and rec¬ 
reation comprise one of the aspects of the survey project, 
which is known as Penjerdel. 

Physical Education Facilities in Schools 

A bulletin entitled Physical Education in Early Elemen - 
tary Schools , issued in 1959 by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, reports on the 
status of physical education for elementary-school-age chil¬ 
dren in city school systems. This information is based upon 
replies received from 532 school systems, representing a 
total of 12,217 schools. In view of the increasing use of 
the school plant for community recreation, the following 
findings are of special interest. 

Of the 12,217 elementary school buildings, 6,584, or 54 
percent, are reported to have excellent or adequate gym¬ 
nasiums or playrooms. Of this number 34 percent are gym¬ 
nasiums and 20 percent playrooms. Indoor swimming pools 
are found in 110 of the schools, or less than one percent of 
the total; 50 percent of these are located in schools in the 
eastern district. 

Five thousand nine hundred school sites, or 48 percent 
of the total, provide excellent or adequate all-weather play 
area; 47 percent have a basketball court, 14 percent a 
baseball field, 53 percent a softball field, 24 percent a soccer 
field, 44 percent a volleyball court. Only four percent, or 
466 schools, include tennis courts. Less than 25 percent 
of the school sites have such developmental equipment as 
horizontal bars and ladders. 

Forty-nine percent of the school systems reporting in¬ 
dicated that community facilities are used to obtain more 
adequate space for physical education; 84 percent of them 
state that physical education facilities are used by the com¬ 
munity in out-of-school hours during the school year and 
63 percent that school physical education facilities are used 
by the community during vacation periods. 

Copies of the bulletin are available from the Superin¬ 
tendent of Documents, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for forty-five cents each. 

On the Ball 

According to a release from the National Golf Founda¬ 
tion, golf courses of all types increased in number from 
4,901 in 1948 to 5,745 in 1958. During this ten-year period 
the population of the United States increased by 19 percent 
whereas the total number of golfers playing at least ten 
rounds a year increased by nearly 45 percent. Total golf 
equipment sales, based on factory selling prices, increased 
by 98.5 percent during this ten-year period.— The Golf 
Beat , Julv 1959. 
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Maintenance of Community Quality 

Some two hundred public officials and citizens represent¬ 
ing communities in Westchester County, New York, met 
with the county executive to discuss “Local and County 
Responsibilities for Public Recreation.” Dr. Sal J. Prezi- 
oso, superintendent of the County Recreation Commission, 
set the tone for the meeting when he said: 

Here in Westchester County neither county gov¬ 
ernment nor any of the local communities can af¬ 
ford to go it alone on matters pertaining to recrea¬ 
tion planning and administration. Neither can we 
in this day and age properly and effectively do our 
work via the long-distance lines of communica¬ 
tion. 

Commenting on the need for acquiring and planning 
areas Hugh R. Pomeroy, county planning director, stated: 
Provision of land for parks and recreation has 
an importance to the community well beyond the 
value of the land for the particular park or recrea¬ 
tion function to which it is assigned, in that this 
land constitutes part of the open space of the com¬ 
munity. The maintenance of community quality 
and the protection of property values depend in 
substantial degree, and in increasing measure, on 
the provision of ample areas of open space. 

To repeat something that we have often said, it 
is the land that is off the tax rolls for community 
purposes that is responsible for most of the values 
that are on the tax rolls. Open space as such, 
where it contributes to the maintenance of com¬ 
munity quality, in accordance with comprehensive 
community planning, falls in this category. 

County population is outstripping park acquisition in 
Westchester County as in many other metropolitan areas. 
Charles E. Pound, county park superintendent, stated that 
between 1922 and 1932 approximately seventeen thousand 
acres of land were acquired for county park and parkway 
purposes, or an average of 18.6 acres per 1,000 population. 
Today this acreage represents only 12.6 acres per one 
thousand persons. Constant increase, however, was reported 
in the park attendance and in the use of special facilities, 
such as golf courses. 

William L. Foley, president of the County Recreation 
Executives Association, commented on the degree to which 
localities have fallen behind in their capital projects. He 
added: 

It may very well be that if recreation on the local 
level continues to find itself on the bottom of the 
priority list we will have to look to the county gov¬ 
ernment for the facilities we need. 

Edward Michaelian, county executive, outlined the fol¬ 
lowing pressing problems in the county that he considered 
resulted from a lack of continuing communication between 


county and local officials responsible for recreation plan¬ 
ning and policy making: 

Development of better coordination between 
county and local park, planning, and recreation 
officials; realization that local and county govern¬ 
ment retain present park and recreation lands as 
well as acquire additional lands for future devel¬ 
opment, as indicated by growth factors; a need 
for officials to set aside sufficient funds for capital 
projects required to meet future plans and to make 
budgetary provision therefor; a reappraisal of our 
overall recreation policies relating to the responsi¬ 
bilities of local and county government; collab¬ 
oration in developing an overall recreation master 
plan in each of the communities and for the 
county, including the integration of local plans 
into the master plan; finally, adoption of a sound 
policy of public relations. 

In conclusion, he strongly urged that local and county 
officials concerned with recreation continue to meet fre¬ 
quently and understand mutual recreation interests. 

Golf Courses in Subdivisions 

The recreation, esthetic, and economic values resulting 
from a golf course planned as a part of a large residential 
development are pointed out as follows in a bulletin pub¬ 
lished by the Urban Land Institute of Washington, D. C.: 
The golf course is an asset to the real estate sub¬ 
division in many ways. Its aesthetic qualities not 
only heighten the initial value of the land immedi¬ 
ately adjacent to and in the general vicinity of the 
course, but also tend to maintain heightened prop¬ 
erty values and to stabilize them over a long pe¬ 
riod of time. Because of this linkage between resi¬ 
dential lots and a golf course, the course creates 
additional value for such lots and increases their 
marketability. This increased value has been esti¬ 
mated at approximately §2,000 for an average lot. 

How to Obtain Additional Revenue 

• Park and recreation authorities are continually seeking 
additional sources of revenue in order to meet increasing 
demand for recreation facilities and services. Hialeah, Flor¬ 
ida, for example, has approved capital improvements for 
parks and playgrounds to cover a four-year period, the ex¬ 
pense to be met through a five percent utility tax. Sanford, 
Florida, has completed two new facilities: a new civic center 
with youth wing and a Negro swimming pool paid for 
through a bond issue to be retired from power franchise 
receipts {see Recreation, December 1959, Page 436, for 
photograph and further information regarding the civic 
center). Among the many facilities recently constructed in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, are two contemporary apparatus 
areas installed with the help of two local civic groups. 

• A small community near Yakima. Washington, has an 
unusual method of raising funds to help meet the cost of 
operating a community building. All of the fanners in the 
area agreed to donate the apples from one of their trees: 
the people pick and sell the apples and turn the money over 
to the building fund. 
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LISTENING} AND VIEW IN Q 

A Group Picture Program 
for Neuropsychiatric Patients 


Most hospital libraries sponsor group 
programs for neuropsychiatric patients 
with the aim of stimulating use of the 
library and thus aiding the resocializa¬ 
tion of patients. Various programs have 
been developed, such as discussions, 
reading aloud, contests, and showing of 
films, filmstrips, and slides. 

When such a program was initiated 
at the Veterans Administration Hospi¬ 
tal, Leech Farm Road, Pittsburgh, in 
February 1956, the use of filmstrips 
and slides was decided upon as best 
suited to the needs of the patients, and 
most adaptable to the schedule. Sixteen 
groups of closed-ward patients made a 
weekly visit to the library, for a one- 
hour period. Some liked all such pro¬ 
grams and took seats near the screen as 
soon as they entered the library; others 
participated only in those of interest to 
them. 

In order not to disturb readers, the 
program was held in one corner of the 
library where blinds are drawn and 
lights turned out. A librarian operated 
the projector, commented on the pic¬ 
tures, and asked questions. At first, a 
comprehensive coverage of the subject 
was attempted, but comments pertain¬ 
ing to each individual picture proved 
more effective. Whenever the subject of 
a program is a geographic area, the 
librarian inquired whether anyone pres¬ 
ent was familiar with it and invited him 
to participate. 

Books on the subject under discus¬ 
sion were first displayed on a peg board 
near the screen. However, as patients 
seemed reluctant to disturb displays, 
even when urged to do so, such material 
was then displayed on a library table 
and thus used more freely. Books on 
display during this period were avail¬ 
able for loan the succeeding week. 

t 

Each program was held for one week 
for all wards, but comments were modi¬ 
fied to meet patients’ needs. They were 
simplified for regressed patients and 
made more complex for the ones in 
good contact. 

Most patients spoke up whenever one 


aspect of the program interested them. 
During a showing of the filmstrip Moby 
Dick , patients asked about the length 
of time a whale can stay under water, 
whether it is true that a whale can de¬ 
stroy a wooden ship, and whether there 
is international cooperation in the whal¬ 
ing industry. A patient seeing slides of 
government buildings in Washington, 
D. C., became interested in Greek archi¬ 
tecture and spent a library period read¬ 
ing about it. During a showing of the 
filmstrip Japan Today , the librarian 
stated that Japan ranks next to Great 
Britain as the world’s largest shipbuild¬ 
er. A patient who had, until then, re¬ 
mained silent, questioned this statement 
and was induced to consult reference 
books. Another patient did not react 
to a filmstrip about the national forests 
until he saw a picture of a ranger using 
a surveying instrument to determine the 
exact location of a forest fire. He re¬ 
marked that he had used a similar in¬ 
strument as a member of a tank crew. 
He then read up oil surveying instru¬ 
ments for two succeeding library peri¬ 
ods. One who had never previously 
participated in a program, volunteered 
to identify American and foreign states¬ 
men during a showing of The U.S. and 
Its Alliances. 

Two programs utilizing slides and 
filmstrips of animals were among the 
most successful. Many patients partici¬ 
pated for the first time, identifying ani¬ 
mals, making comments, and asking 
questions. One patient displayed an 
amazing knowledge of birds and was 
complimented on it. Since then he has 
been persuaded to borrow books on the 
outdoors occasionally. During a pro¬ 
gram about New York, the discussion 
became so lively that the librarian 
found it best not to speak at all and 
limited himself to operating the pro¬ 
jector. 

A good many filmstrips are produced 
for use in schools, and manuals are 
supplied with them so some of the facts 
needed for presenting a program are 


easily av ailable. However, it takes some 
effort to formulate comments that will 
arouse interest and also to decide on 
the proper time to make them. 

During a showing of a filmstrip Port 
of New York , the best chance to men¬ 
tion the Dutch origin of some street 
names occurred when a photo of a 
Dutch engraving of New Amsterdam 
was shown. The librarian remarked 
that New York was already quite large 
at that time and then explained how 
Broadway and Wall Street were named. 
When a picture of a crane operator at 
one of the wharves was shown, it was 
mentioned that one out of eight persons 
living in New York earns his livelihood 
in shipping or allied occupations. When 
a picture of an ocean liner was on the 
screen, the librarian stated that every 
twenty-two minutes a ship leaves or en¬ 
ters New York harbor. 

It is essential to avoid a schoolroom 
atmosphere, as many neuropsychiatric 
patients are oversensitive and tend to 
resent anyone not treating them as in¬ 
telligent adults. Therefore, the librarian 
must be very careful making comments 
and go out of his way in showing a will¬ 
ingness to be contradicted or corrected. 

Once the projector, screen, and a 
small stock of filmstrips and slides had 
been purchased, the cost of the program 
proved slight as the bulk of the material 
used is lent, free of charge, by the Penn¬ 
sylvania State Library. The New York 
Times filmstrips on current affairs are 
purchased on a subscription basis, and 
a small number of newly published film¬ 
strips are bought occasionally. While 
the service given by the Pennsylvania 
State Library is excellent and could not 
be improved upon, it is necessary to 
own a small stock of material and not 
depend entirely on loans. There are 
occasional obstacles, such as ordering 
an unsuitable filmstrip, based on an un¬ 
clear title, or a shipment may be delayed 
in the mail. 

While group programs have not 
greatly augmented circulation, they 
have led to a considerable increase in 
use of library books. They have stimu¬ 
lated interest, induced many patients to 
speak up in a group situation, and 
helped them in their resocialization.— 
Henry Dreifuss, chief librarian , Vet¬ 
erans Administration Hospital , 408 
First Avenue , New York 10. 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Waehtel 


• A small, silent, automatic 
night electronic watchman has 
been developed by Energy Kon- 
trols to protect buildings and 
property from vandals and 
prowlers at night. The Protect- 
O-Lite is an automatic light- 
control switch activated hy the 
presence or absence of light, 
turning on electric power or lights at night and off at dawn. 
Requiring no installation or maintenance, it is almost ideal 
for guarding recreation buildings and installations, com¬ 
munity centers, and the like. You simply plug into a power 
outlet with the photoelectric eye facing the outside natural 
light. Weighing less than twelve ounces, the Protect-O-Lite 
is 3 ,/ -by-2 1 /2 // -by-l // , comes with 6-foot cord and plug, uti¬ 
lizes 110-125 volts AC with 600-watt capacity. Direct all 
inquiries to Vernon Wiberg, Energy Kontrols, Inc., 11 
South First Street, Geneva, Illinois. 

• A tamperproof, vandalproof 
lighting fixture for public build¬ 
ings and areas has been devel¬ 
oped to accommodate up to two 
100-watt A lamps in its double 
14-gauge steel housing. Theft 
and vandalism are prevented by 
steel mesh welded to the outer 
housing to protect the Corning 
fresnel lens and by spanner-head 
screws requiring a special screwdriver for access to the 
lamps. Other safety features include seating the lens in a 
shock-absorbing foam-rubber gasket, a fiberglass insulation 
between fixture and ceiling, and a safety chain to hold the 
outer steel housing to the inner housing to facilitate re¬ 
lamping. For further details write Light & Power Utilities 
Corporation, 1035 Firestone Boulevard, Memphis, Tennes¬ 
see. 

• The flow of new plastic materials continues virtually un- 
ahated—one of the newer ones being Plastic Mastic, which 
can perform practically any repair job. This epoxy-poly¬ 
amide compound has proved practical and economical for 
repairing floors, walls, ceilings, driveways, curbs, masonry, 
bricks, machinery, fixtures, tanks, pipes, plumbing, furni¬ 
ture. It also fills leaks, breaks, holes, and cracks; is perman¬ 
ently effective with almost every known material: concrete, 
metals, wood, ceramics, glass, rubber, cloth, paper products, 
and most plastics. Application is easy and curing time de¬ 
pends on room heat. At room temperature, cured Plastic 
Mastic is hard to the touch in four hours, can be walked on 
in eight. This reaction time can be speeded by applying 
heat. The compound is nonflammable, contains no volatile 
solvents, and has almost no irritation potential. For com¬ 
plete information about the Plastic Mastic General Repair 
Kit, which comes in several sizes, write Williamson Adhe¬ 


sives, Inc., 8220 Kimball Avenue, Skokie, Illinois. 

• Slipping and falling on stairs are always a hazard in large 
public buildings, such as recreation and community centers, 
school buildings used for recreation, and the like. A slip- 
proof stair tread has been designed having a flat, abrasive 
surface that provides a sure grip when the foot touches each 
step. The Super Stairmaster, made of heavy-duty aluminum 
with a special abrasive formula bonded in, has passed oil 
and grease tests more severe than those encountered in most 
factories and packing plants. Treads are nine inches wide 
with beveled back and fit all steps up to thirteen inches wide, 
length to twelve feet as required. A deep 1 nose of heavy 
aluminum extends over the edge of the step to protect the 
face. Treads are simply fastened down with screws on wood 
steps or on masonry steps with screws and lead expansion 
shields. For bulletin containing complete information on 
these treads and the repair of worn stairs, write Wooster 
Products, Inc., M-R Division, 1000 Spruce Street, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

t 

• The Castello Fencing Equipment Company, long known 
for its fencing equipment, has recently been appointed ex¬ 
clusive agent and distributor in the United States for Pigeon- 
brand Judo uniforms. These uniforms are recommended by 
Kodokan, the officially recognized organization supervising 
Judo activities in Japan. Castello will stock them in five 
sizes (by weight) and by color (color signifying degree of 
experience). They are of championship weight with coats 
made of double-hollow weave (reinforced) cotton and the 
pants and belts of single drill fabric. Write Castello Judo 
Equipment Company, 30 East 10th Street, New York 3. 


• The versatility of wall-hung 
fixtures is now available in a 
water cooler, to accommodate 
various age-group heights and 
to keep floors free of clutter 
where desired or required. The 
compact On-A-Wall Oasis wa¬ 
ter cooler is mounted directly 
on the wall, comes in seven* 
and thirteen-gallon capacities. 
Among its features are a plas¬ 
tic vinyl laminate finish on 20- 
gauge steel, removable front ^ 
panel and grille, mirror-polish-\ 
ed stainless steel top, with anti¬ 
splash ridge; wall protector 
back extending 3^" above 
bottom of basin; Dial-A-Drink bubbler and provision for 
glass filler. Mounting bracket and template are provided. 
Accessories include glass fillers, special masonry wall hang- I 
cr. and special bracket for framed construction. Further I 
details can be had from The Ebco Manufacturing Company. 
265 North Hamilton Road, Columbus 13, Ohio. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted-$3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation Therapists 
for California State Hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; 

The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


modern equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy , which 
included supervised field 
work. No experience re¬ 


quired. Starting salary 
$415.00 per month; promo¬ 
tional opportunities; liber¬ 
al employment benefits. 
Write State Personnel 
Board, 801 Capitol Avenue, 
Sacramento, California. 
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Congress Proceedings will be ready in 
January, I960, price $3.50. 
Order your copy immediately. 




BINDERS 
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Periodicals 


Folk Music Guide USA, 110 MacDougal St., 
New York 12. Ten issues annually, $.15 per 
copy, $1.00 per year. 

Ideas Unlimited (“Odds-N-Ends” Projects). 
Shulman-GrafT Inc., 5865 N. Lincoln Ave., 
Clueago 45. Ten issues annually; $.25 per 
copy, $2.00 per year. 


Magazine Articles 


The American Child, November 1959. 

Industry Programs for Youth. 

Arts and Activities, November 1959. 

Special Crafts Issue. 

Challenge, November 1959. 

Leisure, an Economic Fact of Life, Ray - 
mond D. Buteax. 

Parents’, December 1959. 

Telling the Christmas Story, Harriet D. 
Pennington. 

Ground Rules for Teenage Parties, Eric IE. 
Johnson. 

Holiday Crafts for the Very Young, fEinB 
fred Bryan Horner. 

Safety Education, December 1959. 

It’s All in the Game, Helen Manley. 
Swimming Pool Age, November 1959. 

Two Municipal Pools, George T. Bell. 
Tacoma’s “Grading System” Turns Out 
Skilled Swimmers, Thomas IE. Lantz. 
Today’s Health, December 1959. 

Everybody’s Square Dancing, James C. G. 
Conniff. 


Recordings 


Activity Book-Record Sets: 

Let’s Look at Great Paintings (10-incli 
33 1/3-rpm record, eight full-color paint¬ 
ings, and manual); An Introduction to 
Ballet (two 10 -inch 33 1/3-rpm records, 
and manual), narrated by Katherine Scr- 
gava; Let’s Put on a Play (10-inch 
33 1/3-rpm record, manual, and script for 
seven plays). $4.95 each. Ottenheimer: 
Publishers, 4805 Nelson Ave., Baltimore 
15, Md. 

Honor Your Partner: 

Albums 14 and 15 of square dance scries 
by Ed Durlacher. Each album contains 
four 12-inch, 78-rpm records. $12.00 per 
album. Square Dance Associates, 33 S. 
Grove St., Freeport, New York. 

Tradition Records: 

Children’s Songs, Ed McCurdy (TLP 
1027), $4.98; Odetta Sings Ballads and 
Blues (TLP 1010), $4.98; Tradition Folk 
Sampler (TSP-1), $2.00. All 12-inch, 
33 1/3-rpm. Tradition Records, Box 72, 
Village Station, New York 14. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

Administration, Personnel 

Administrative Theory, Daniel E. Griffith. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York 1. Pp. 123. Paper, $1.95. 

Anniversary Celebrations Made Easy, John 
Donald Peel. Chilton Co., 56th & Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pp. 318. $5.00. 

Automation: Its Impact on Business and 
Labor, John Diebold. National Planning 
Association, 1606 New Hampshire, N.W., 
Washington 9, D. C., Pp. 64. Paper, $1.00. 

City Expenditures in the United States, 
Harvey E. Brazer. National Bureau of Eco¬ 
nomic Research, 261 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 82. Paper, $1.50. 

Community Facilities Plan for Lakeland, 
Florida, Parks & Reereation. Planning & 
Zoning Department, Lakeland, Fla. Pp. 36. 
Paper, $1.10. 

Community Organization in Action, Ernest 
B. Harper & Arthur Dunham, Editors. As¬ 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 
Pp. 543. $7.50. 

Equipment and Supplies, Alida H. Hisle, 
Editor. Association for Childhood Educa¬ 
tion International, 1200 5th St., N.W., Wash¬ 
ington 5, D. C. Pp. 93. Paper, $1.50. 

Government and Public Administration: 
The Quest for Responsible Performance. 
John D. Millett. MeGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. Pp. 484. $7.95. 

Introduction to Group Dynamics, Malcolm 
& Hnlda Knowles. Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 95. $2.50. 

Learning to Work in Groups, Matthew B. 
Mil es. Teachers College, Columhia Uni¬ 
versity, New York 27. Pp. 285. $5.00. 

Management of Employee Training (Pro¬ 
ceedings of Institute of Training Officers 
Conference). Benjamin J. Ludwig, 2113 
Conover PI., Alexandria, Va. Pp. 46. Pa¬ 
per, $1.00. 

Management’s Mission in a New Society, 
Dan H. Fcnn, Editor. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 345. $6.00. 

Personnel Administration: Evaluation and 
Executive Control, Janies II. Taylor. Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Pp. 326. $7.00. 

Purlic Personnel Administration, Felix A. 
Nigro. Henry Holt, 383 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. Pp. 499. $7.00. 

Revenue Bonds for State Park and Rec¬ 
reation Area Development, 1959, Ernest 
E. Allen. National Conference on State 
Parks, 901 Union Trust Bldg., Washington 
5, D.C. Pp. 93. Paper, $1.00. 

Summary of Public Use and Project Data: 
Civil Works. Corps of Engineers, Dept, of 
the Army, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 4. Free. 

User-Resource Recreation Planning Meth¬ 
od, A. National Advisory Council on Re¬ 
gional Recreation Planning, Hidden Valley, 
Loomis, Calif. Pp. 80. Paper, $2.00. 

Twelfth Annual Report 1958-1959. State 
Division of Recreation, Department of Na¬ 
tural Resources, 722 Capitol Ave., Room 
3076, Sacramento 14, Calif. Pp. 70. Free. 

Audio-Visual 

Administering Audio-Visual Services, Arl- 


ton W. H. Erickson. Macmillan Co., 60 5th 
Ave., New York 11. Pp. 477. $6.95. 

A-V Instruction: Materials and Methods, 
James W. Brown, Richard B. Lewis and 
Fred F. Harcleroad. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 554. $7.95. 
Do-It-Yourself Flannelcraph Lessons, Syl¬ 
via M. Mattson. Zondervan Publishing, 
1415 Lake Dr., S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
Pp. 31. $.50. 

Educators Guide to Free Films, 19th An¬ 
nual Ed. 1959, Mary Foley Horkheimer and 
John W. Diffor, Editors. Educators Prog¬ 
ress Service, Randolph, Wis. Pp. 639. Pa¬ 
per, $7.00. 

Guide to Free Filmstrips, 1959, Mary Foley 
Horkheimer and John W. Diffor, Editors. 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. 
Pp. 190. Paper, $6.00. 

Pictorial History of Television, A, Daniel 
Blum. Chilton Company, 56th & Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pp. 288. $10.00. 

Tape Recorder in the Classroom, The, Julia 
Mellenbruch, Editor. Visual Instruction 
Bureau, University of Texas, Austin 12. Pp. 
67. Paper, $2.00. 

Sports, Physical Education 

Education Through Physical Activities 
(3rd ed.), Pattric R. O’Keefe and Anita 
Aldrich. C. V. Mosby, 3207 Washington 
Blvd., St. Louis 3. Pp. 377. $4.50. 
Footrall Made Easy, George Young. Sport- 
shelf, P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Pp. 124. $3.75. 1 

Glory of Sail, The, Frank and Keith Beken. 
John dcGraff, 31 E. 10th ,St., New York 3. 
Pp. 183. $10.00. 

Handbook of Baseball Drills, Archie P. 
Allen. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Pp. 212. $4.95. I 

New Invitation to Skiing, Fred 1 selin and 
A. C. Spcctorsky. Simon and Schuster, 630 
5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 243. $4.95. I 
Physiology of Exercise (3rd cd.), Laurence 
E. Morehouse and Augustus T. Miller, Jr. 
C. V. Mosby, 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. Pp. 349. $4.75. 1 

Table Tennis —A New Approach, Ken Stan¬ 
ley. Sportshelf, P. O. Box 634, New Ro¬ 
chelle, N.Y. Pp. 108. $3.25. I 

Tackle Lawn Tennis This Way, Angela Bux¬ 
ton. Sportshelf, P. O. Box 634, New Ro¬ 
chelle, N.Y. Pp. 132. $3.25. I 

Tackle Soccer This Way, Duncan Edwards. 
Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Pp. 111. $3.25. I 

Teach Yourself Badminton, Fred Brnndle. 
Sportshelf, P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, ' 
N.Y. Pp. 173. $2.00. 1 

Textbook of Anatomy and Piiysiolocy (5th 
ed.), Catherine Parker Anthony. C. V. Mos- j 
by, 3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3. Pp. 
574. $5.35. 1 

Track and Field for Coaoi and Athlete, 
Jesse P. Mortensen and John M. Cooper.J 
Prcntice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs NJ. Pp.^. 
246. $4.95. I 

Woman's Bowling Guide, Tiie, Sylvia Wenrj 
David McKay, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18. Pp. 113. $2.95. ■ 

Youth and Fitness (National Conference 
1958). AAPI1ER, 1201 16th St., N.W.,1 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 80. Paper, $1.80. 
Verdict of tiif. Scoreboard (college atli- \ 
letics). Ado Christenson. American Press 
489 5th Ave.. New York 17. Pp. 190. $3.00.1 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


Community Theatre—Idea and 
Achievement, Robert E. Gard and Ger¬ 
trude S. Burley. Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
124 East 30th Street, New York 16. 
Pp. 182. $3.75. 

Robert Gard is well-known as the di¬ 
rector of the Wisconsin Idea Theatre 
at the University of Wisconsin. He is 
a member of the National Recreation 
Association's National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Drama. Gertrude Burley, his 
assistant, has developed a notable series 
of theater classes for children and is a 
firm believer in drama education for 
the young. Their combined efforts have 
produced a book of real significance. 

Those interested in knowing more 
about community theater, its objectives, 
its varying types of sponsorship, its 
policies, and so on find this book well 
worth careful study, as well as inter¬ 
esting reading. It throws the search¬ 
light of experience on every aspect of 
community theater, and answers key 
questions about professionalism, ori¬ 
ginal plays, leadership, management, 
and community relations. 

Over half of this book consists of 
conversations with drama directors of 
community theaters in various cities 
representing every section in the United 
States except New England and the 
Northwest. It is through these conver¬ 
sations that the problems and the an¬ 
swers I when there are answers) are dis¬ 
cussed. This is the meat of the book. 

An excellent bibliography and a rep¬ 
resentative list of American community 
theaters, listed by states, add to the 
value of the book. Highly recommended. 

The Playground as Music Teacher, 
Madeline Carabo-Cone. Harper & 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16. Pp. 247. $5.00. 

Here is how to teach the rudiments 
of music through the use of musical 
games. M ore than one hundred games 
are described and can be played on a 
music staff marked on a playground. 
Recreation leaders, as well as children, 
will find this book an easy and pleasant 
introduction to the single, basic ele¬ 
ments of music. Directions are detailed, 
clear, and accompanied with appropri¬ 


ate diagrams and musical illustrations. 
Those who are already acquainted with 
the symbols of music will also enjoy 
these games. 


Fifty Years with Music, Sigmund 
Spaeth. Fleet Publishing, 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17. Pp. 288. $4.95. 

This entertaining and informative 
book is a treasure chest of photographs 
and writings from the pen of Sigmund 
Spaeth, one of the most significant and 
influential musical figures of our time. 
Dr. Spaeth treats of everything from 
the poet Milton to the facts of life in 
popular song. He writes of music ap¬ 
preciation for the uninitiated, grand 
opera, rock V roll, and barbershop with 
equal enthusiasm and soundness of 
judgment. 

Here is a book that will be read with 
joy by laymen and sophisticates alike, 
for it is replete with the vitality and 
enthusiasm which have characterized 
Dr. Spaeth’s long career and faithful 
service to the musical world. 


Creating a Climate for Adult Learn¬ 
ing. Adult Education Association, 743 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11. 
Pp. 116. $1.00. 

This is a report of the Conference on 
Architecture for Adult Education, held 
in Lafayette, Indiana, in December 
1958, in connection with the formal 
opening of the adult education facilities 
in Purdue’s new Memorial Center build¬ 
ing. The idea for the conference was 
conceived by the Commission on Arch¬ 
itecture for Adult Education of the 
Adult Education Association. Except 
for a brief report of a discussion group 
session on community centers, there is 
little specific reference to recreation in 
the volume. However, much of the ma¬ 
terial can be directly applied to recrea¬ 
tion programs, especially for adults. 
Many valuable suggestions for the plan¬ 
ning of recreation buildings appear in 
reports relating to design, equipment, 
research, planning, and environment, 
as well as reports of significant adult 
education program trends affecting ar¬ 


chitecture. Of special interest is an 
analysis of over two hundred replies 
submitted by administrators and pro¬ 
gram personnel to a questionnaire re¬ 
questing opinions with reference to the 
physical facilities now provided for 
their programs. 

Public Personnel Administration, Fe¬ 
lix A. Nigro. Henry Holt & Company, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 
Pp. 499. $7.00. 

This publication deals with the vari¬ 
ous phases of public personnel admin¬ 
istration. The basic problems in each 
personnel area are considered in the 
light of the latest developments. The 
book is written quite as much for the 
layman as for the personnel specialist 
and gives quite a clear picture of the 
planning involved in carrying out an 
effective personnel program. For com¬ 
parison and contrast, frequent refer¬ 
ences are made to personnel develop¬ 
ments in industry. 

Readings in Human Relations, ed¬ 
ited by Keith Davis and William G. 
Scott. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36. 
Pp. 473. $6.50. 

The authors have attempted to pre¬ 
sent the integrated social science ap¬ 
proach that recognizes that human rela¬ 
tions uses ideas from many disciplines. 
Although the material is management 
oriented, it draws from the fields of psy¬ 
chology, sociology, economics, labor re¬ 
lations, and ethics. 

There is considerable treatment of 
such subjects as the philosophy of hu¬ 
man relations, employee morale and 
motivation, leadership and supervision; 
and, in general, it deals with the trends 
in human relations. This book should 
be helpful to those interested in semi¬ 
nars and discussions in human relations 
and it could be good personal reading 
for executives and students. 

The Study of Leadership, Dr. C. G. 
Browne and Thomas C. Cohn. Inter¬ 
state Printers and Publishers, 19-27 
North Jackson Street, Danville, Illinois. 
Pp. 487. $5.75. 

This book contains selected material 
concerning the major current thinking 
by psychologists and sociologists on 
the subject of personnel. It is the re¬ 
sult of the broad survey of leadership 
literature in the attempt to select pub¬ 
lished studies that have some signifi¬ 
cant contribution to the various aspects 
of leadership. 

The book attempts to analyze leader¬ 
ship and leadership behavior and also 
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deals with the training and the dynam¬ 
ics of leadership. It is a very helpful 
volume for those who want to keep up 
with current concepts and philosophy 
of leadership. 

Growth Through Play, Albert M. 
Farina, Sol H. Furth, and Joseph M. 
Smith. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. Pp. 246, illustrated. Spi¬ 
ral bound, $5.75. 

This very attractive book is a com¬ 
prehensive source of play activities for 
kindergarten and elementary school 
children. Its opening chapters contain 
excellent discussions of the value and 
meaning of play, selection of games, 
and leadership techniques. 

The remainder of the book is devoted 
to characteristics and activities of chil¬ 
dren from four through twelve. Each 
age-group section includes classroom 
games, creative play, action games, 
song play, self-testing activities, folk 
dancing, party games, pencil-and-paper 
games, ball games, and the like. 

Music is given whenever needed. 
Game formations or layouts are illus¬ 
trated. A bibliography, sources of rec¬ 
ords, and an index are further aids that 
make this a very well-planned and use¬ 
ful book. 


Pictures Tell Your Story, Daniel J. 
Ransohoff. National Publicity Council, 
257 Park Avenue South, New York 10. 
Unpaged. Paper, $1.75 (plus $.09 
postage). 

Even if you feel you know all there 
is to know about taking, buying, or us¬ 
ing photographs, this book may still 
give you some information you don’t 
have or some ideas you can use. On 
the other hand, if you feel you need a 
good deal of help and advice this book 
is an easy-to-follow guide. Unlike many 
books on photographs, it also includes 
some discussion of the way photo¬ 
graphs are reproduced, as well as sec¬ 
tions on controlling the use of photo¬ 
graphs, their care, and credits. 

T he book is lavishly illustrated with 
pictures that make the point, including 
some that deal with such hard-to-photo- 
graph subjects as the physically and 
mentally handicapped. Not just any 
picture but the right picture in the right 
place can help to get better understand¬ 
ing for the job you are doing and the 
support you need. 

Amazingly low in cost, this book is 
inexpensive enough to make it easy to 
add to your personal as well as your 
office library .—Anne Neiv , National 
Recreation Association Public Infor¬ 
mation and Education Department. 


RESOURCES AND REFERENCES 

Pamphlets and other aids for the recre¬ 
ation leader: 

Spectator Control at In ter scholastic 
Basketball Games by Glenn C. Leach of 
the athletic department at Rider Col¬ 
lege, Trenton, New Jersey, covers a 
topic and situation only too prevalent 
in basketball and other sport events, 
whether under school or other auspices. 
The number-one factor causing prob¬ 
lems, according to Mr. Leach, is the 
crowd’s reaction to officiating. “This is 
usually the result of poor knowledge of 
the game and the rules on the part of 
the spectators.” Anyone responsible 
for the administration of atheletics will 
be interested in the solutions offered in 
this booklet. Available for one dollar 
from Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, New York. 

A Planning Report on Zoos is one of 
a series of workmanlike reports being 
issued by the Metropolitan Planning 
Department of Marion County, Indi¬ 
ana. While its immediate purpose was 
to analyze and evaluate George Wash¬ 
ington Park as a possible site for a zoo 
for the city of Indianapolis, it presents 
general planning guides and principles 
for zoo-site analysis in any locality. It 
was edited and compiled by Carl B. 
Generich, Jr., administrative assistant, 
and is available for fifty cents from the 
department, Room 405, City Hall, In¬ 
dianapolis, Indiana. (Ask also for a 
list of the department’s other reports.) 

Everglades—The Park Story by Wil¬ 
liam B. Robertson, Jr. is the before-and- 
after report of an unusual and timeless 
area. It is illustrated with striking 
black-and-white and color photographs 
by Dade W. Thornton and others. The 
author is a field research biologist of 
the National Park Service. This excel¬ 
lent presentation of a national park is 
available for one dollar from the Uni¬ 
versity of Miami Press, Coral Gables 
46, Florida. 

Social Changes & Sports is the report 
of the National Conference on Social 
Changes and Implications for Physical 
Education and Sports Programs, held 
in Estes Park, Colorado, in 1958. Over 
two hundred college educators and na¬ 
tional authorities in women’s sports and 
athletics attended this meeting along 
with some of the country’s top econo¬ 
mists, psychologists, and anthropolo¬ 
gists. Among other interesting material 
are an address by Mrs. Rollin Brown, 
chairman of the White House Confer¬ 
ence on Children and Youth, on the 
“Challenges of Today”; a discussion by 
Margaret Brown Clark of the Univer¬ 
sity of California School of Health, on 


"‘Play and Cultural Values”; and an¬ 
other by Margaret Lantis of the U. S. 
Public Health Service on “Foreseeing 
Women’s Recreation in the 1960’s.” 
The report is available for two dollars 
from AAHPER. 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Know Your Congress is published 
every session of Congress for ready ref¬ 
erence and contains over one hundred 
pages of pertinent information about 
the current Congress, its members and 
committees, as well as useful facts about 
jurisdictions, powers, and functions. 
Next issue will appear January 3. 1960. 
Available for two dollars from Capital 
Publishers, 1006 National Press Build- i 
ing, Washington 4, D. C. (Also avail¬ 
able for fifty cents is a digest of mate¬ 
rial on our individual states and capital 
city, entitled Know Your Country,) 

How to Keep Fit and Like It (2nd ed. ! 
rev.) is by Dr. Arthur H. Steinhaus, |j 
professor of physiology at George Wil¬ 
liams College, Chicago, and one of the 
session speakers at the 41st National 
Recreation Congress. This covers every 
aspect of fitness, from sleep and how to 
get it, to dancing, to growing old grace¬ 
fully, and certainly has many implica¬ 
tions for the recreation program. Avail¬ 
able for fifty cents from the Dartnell 
Corporation. 4660 North Ravenswood, 
Chicago 40. 1 

ne C**, A***, in 

the United States for 1959-60, issued 
by the President’s Music Committee of 
the Peoplc-to-People Program, is four 
times bigger than the committee’s initial 
effort last year. Information from fifty 
states covers over six thousand music 
performances in 580 cities and includes 
symphony, choral, band, and jazz con¬ 
certs; ballet, dance, and chamber music 
performances; recitals; folk festivals; 
and various music workshops. Each 
event is defined as to date, conductor, 
soloist, and sponsoring organization. 

The 168-page calendar is available for 
one dollar postpaid from the committee 
at 734 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing¬ 
ton 6, D. C. 

Troubled People on the Job offers 
good advice to those of us who super¬ 
vise other people and may have to han¬ 
dle difficult employees and situations. 

The pamphlet was prepared by the 
Committee on Occupational Psychiatry 
of the American Psychiatric Associa¬ 
tion and is intended for supervisory 
personnel in almost every setting. Avail¬ 
able for fifty cents from the Mental 
Health Materials Center, 104 East 25th 
Street, New ^ ork 10. 
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Outdoor ddl’afittit ldiiih& 

with rjaturuiOce 

CONSTRUCTION 

MAINTENANCE 

OPERATION 

CONSTRUCTING THE RINK: Selecting the Site, Pre- 
paring the Area, Building the Rink by Flooding, 
Building the Rink by Spraying. 

MAINTAINING THE RINK 

OPERATING THE RINK: Providing for All Types of 
Skaters, Safety Measures, Protecting the Rink, 
Services at the Rink. 

P 264 Price 50 cents 

A Publication of the 

National Recreation Association 

A Service Orgonizotion Supported by Voluntory Contributions 

8 West Eighth Street New York 11, New York 


DIRECTOR OF RECREATION AND PARKS 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

APPLICATIONS: Will BE RECEIVED FOR THE ABOVE POSITION 

NOW VACANT 

SALARY RANGE: $11,664. to $14,160. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Must be o person fomilior with sound, modern 
proctices of community recreotion ond pork operotions ond of high 
professionol stonding in this field. 

MAIL: Complete detoils ol personol bockground ond experience to: 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

BOARD OF RECREATION AND PARKS 

DRUID HILL PARK 

BALTIMORE 17, MD. 



CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

If you are planning to move, notify us at least thirty 
days before the date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect, if possible, in order to receive your magazines 
without interruption. Send both your old and new ad¬ 
dresses by letter, card or post office form 22S to: 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
RECREATION MAGAZINE 

8 WEST EIGHTH STREET 

NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 

The post office will not forward copies unless you pro¬ 
vide extra postage. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 



A unique and easy-to-teach 
method of music education 
for children 


THE 

PLAYGROUND 
AS MUSIC TEACHER 

An Introduction to Music Through Games 
By MADELEINE CARABO-CONE 

Co*outhor o/ How to Help Children Learn Music 

In terms of the games children love best—Blindman’s 
Bluff, Follow the Leader, Drop the Handkerchief, etc. 
—Madeleine Carabo-Cone has dramatized the written 
language of music—the bass clef, the treble clef, notes, 
the lines and spaces of the grand staff. 

Through these games, played on either an indoor or out¬ 
door field, the children absorb a working knowledge of 
the whole music staff. This original and creative method 
of making music a part of childhood experience will be 
valuable to teachers (who need no previous musical 
training to use the book) from kindergarten through 
junior high school, to playground directors and to par¬ 
ents. Illustrated with over 100 line drawings. 

$5.00 at your bookstore or from 

HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


SAVES SPACE . .. FOLDS FACE TO FACE! 



Easi-Fold Rolling 

TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


Easy as 1-2-3 ... for busy institutional worker or harried house¬ 
wife. Folds automatically! Has large wheels on steel chassis; 
solid-edge protected steel frame; built-in, metal-end net; granite- 
hard Formium playing surface. Write today for color catalog. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 

520 Cosier Street, New York 59, N. Y. • DAyton 9*5100 
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Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment is 
needed . . . little supervision is required. 
That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 
free information. 


> * * 




New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 

Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 


! 
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Series E Bonds 

turn 5 igZ5 into S 25Q0 
fourteen months quicker 

than ever before 






YOUR MONEY GROWS 331/3% 

IN JUST 7 YEARS AND 9 MONTHS 
WITH NEW SERIES E BONDS 


Here are three new reasons why today’s 
Savings Bonds are the best ones in history: 

1. Every Bond bought since June 1,1959, 
earns 3%% interest when held the full 
term . Series E Bonds now mature in 7 
years, 9 months—fourteen months 
faster than ever before. 

2. Your older Bonds now earn more—an 

extra from June 1 on, until ma- 

turity. 

3. All Series E Bonds, old anti new, carry 
an automatic extension privilege now. 
This means they'll automatically keep 
earning liberal interest for 10 years 
beyond maturity. 

You get these new advantages, plus com¬ 
plete safety, guaranteed return, and pro¬ 
tection against loss or theft when you save 
with Bonds. And there’s no easier way to 
save. You can buy Bonds automatically 
through the Payroll Savings Plan at work, 
or from any bank. Plan to start saving with 
U.S. Savings Bonds--they’re the best ever. 


YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY 

with U.S. Savings Bonds 



The U.S . Government does not pay for this advertising . The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 





















You could buy three 
competitive balls and not get the 
value you’ll be getting with 
one new Voit Icosahedron ball. 


When you buy balls, what you’re really buying is bounces. 
Recently, when a completely reliable and impartial 
expert, United States Testing Company, tested Voit and 
competitive balls to failure in a bounce machine, 
their report showed Voit balls tested outlasted the nearest 
of four competitive brands tested by more than 3 to 1. 

We thought their test results were a clear and 
convincing reason to buy Voit. Don’t you think so, too? 


Voit Icosahedron Average bounces before failure 268,145 



Brand A average 86,187- 
Brand B average 79,104 — 
Brand C average 53,497 — 
Brand D average 34,660 — 


W. J. VOIT RUBBER CORP. 

New York 11 • Chicago 11 • Los Angeles 11 
A Subsidiary of American Machine & Foundry Company 


(Report #51093 
March 25, 1959) 
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WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY 


Sajefyt 

Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 

• Playground Equipment 

• Indoor Basketball Backstops 

• Swimming Pool Equipment 

Literature for each line avail¬ 
able on request—please specify. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 

Dept. Itl60 — 724 W. 8th St. 
Anderson, Indiana 



REDUCE PAYROLLS 

Modern, serve-self Sentinel Lockers 
do away with old-style bags and 
baskets, prevent pilfering and rid 
you of the risk of custody liability. 

Patrons like the improved serv¬ 
ice, too. No standing in line, more 
privacy and higher security for 
clothes and other personal pos¬ 
sessions. 


Coin-and-key operated lockers 
mean a big increase in your rev¬ 
enue as well as payroll savings ... 
enough to pay for the investment 
over and over again. 


Now is the time to get the com¬ 
plete Sentinel story ... there’s no 
obligation. Write ... 



COIN-AND-KEY 
OPERATED CHECKING SYSTEMS 

FLXIBLE COMPANY 

LOUDONVILLE, OHIO J 







Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street , New 
York 11—so that your ideas , opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words . 

—The Editors. 


International Exchange Recreation 
Sirs: 

I have recently received this year’s 
appeal from the International Recrea¬ 
tion Association asking us to assume the 
host role for an exchange recreation 
leader from another country, for a pe¬ 
riod of one to four weeks duration. In 
1958, while serving in Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, it was my good fortune 
to host an exchange leader, Mr. Juergan 
Palm, from Germany. 

I consider this one of the richest and 
most rewarding experiences of my ca¬ 
reer and strongly urge all who have not 
had this opportunity, to take advantage 
of the program this year and support 
IRA. Besides helping your guest spread 
the message of recreation throughout 
the world, you will be amazed at the 
number of ideas and impressions you 
will gain from him. 

I have always found my fellow recre¬ 
ators to be the most friendly and helpful 
group of professional people there are. 
By hosting an exchange, you not only 
solidify this position, hut you will find 
that our “foreign’ rccreators are just 
as warm and just as dedicated a group. 

Peter A. Deimel, Assistant Super¬ 
intendent of Recreation , Greenwich . 

Connecticut . 

Florida’s Irish Fair 

Sirs: 

Our Hollywood Irish Fair [see “Re¬ 
porter s Notebook Recreation, June 
1958 and February 1957 ] grew into a 
Bi •oward County event in 1959, and 
recreation directors from Dania, Fort 
Lauderdale, Pompano Beach, and Hal¬ 
landale participated and directed many 
of ihe activities. Six thousand young¬ 
sters registered in sixty-four events— 
from tennis, swimming, sailing, golf, 
field events, kick-ball, weightlifting, vol¬ 
leyball, tug-of-war, and cake bakes, 
freckle contest, doll show to arts, crafts, 
music and dancing, including an Irish 
Musical, with a cast of 160. The musi¬ 
cal revue was directed by Eileen Wall, 
who helped so ably with the Gold Coast 


motorcycle corps program, that you 
presented in the September [1958] Rec¬ 
reation Magazine. fl 

The opening ceremonies were at¬ 
tended by city officials of the twelve 
towns of Broward County, representa¬ 
tives of one hundred civic organizations, 
visiting dignitaries, and celebrities. In- l 
vitations were extended to John Hearne, 
ambassador of Ireland, Governor Col¬ 
lins, and Bat Masterson (especially for 
the youngsters). All day was booked 
solid with games, competitions, band 
concerts, exhibitions, scout encamp¬ 
ments, picnics, displays, and entertain¬ 
ments. Green Shoe Rollers competed 
at the local skating arena and sailing, 
swimming, golf, and tennis tournaments 
took place in their respective areas. 

Climax of the fair, on the seventeenth, 
was the running of the Invitational In¬ 
ternational Mile and Quarter-Mile. The 
events included special high-school and 
university dashes and relays. Peter 
Close, Lazio Tabori, Tom O’Riordan. 
Eddie Southern, Tom Murphy, and Jim 
Casteel are among those who accepted. 
Our physical fitness program is well 
organized and successful all year; and 
quick-witted youngsters vied for points 
against their physically fit counterparts 
in “fun competitions” during Irish Fair. 
Our own version of “mind and muscle” 
had an added attraction—a Liberty 
Stinger missile that roars and spouts 
was on display with two air-force men 
in attendance. 

The civic organizations set up dis¬ 
plays of their particular youth projects 
that included sports, scholarship, art. 
drama, and assistance in employment 
and guidance throughout the year. The f 
sports natural to this area, such as swim¬ 
ming, sailing, tennis and golf, always B 
have tremendous registrations and ex¬ 
citing tournaments. We even grew our 
own shamrocks, right in the recreation 
office. 

Of course, you did not have to he 
Irish to be in the Irish Fair. 

Patrick J. IIeneghan, Recreation ■ 

Superintendent , Hollywood , Florida . 
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On the Cover 

IN THE DEPTHS. During an unprecedented sixty- 
day underwater cruise by the U.S. Navy’s second 
atomic submarine, the USS Seawolf, one of the 
greatest problems turned out to be what to do with 
off-duty hours. Here Torpedoman First Class Rich¬ 
ard Champagne works on a model ship. For the 
whole story of submarine recreation, read Edmund 
Waller’s “‘Recreation Forty Fathoms Down” on Page 
56. Official U.S. Navy Photograph. 

Next Month 

The March issue will be bulging with good, solid 
camping material of all kinds including articles 
about various day camp programs, an excellent arti¬ 
cle on the philosophy of camping by Julian Salo¬ 
mon, Stan Stocker’s article on what puhlic lands are 
available for camping, family camping, a progres¬ 
sive camping setup in California, and Catherine 
Hammett’s “Don’t Take the Playground to Camp.” 
You’ll also read Part II of Skip Winans’ article on 
youth in Asia and a study report on maintenance 
prohlems. 

Photo Credits 

Page 52, Anne Turner (13), Dillon, South Carolina, 
1959 Kodak High School Photo Contest Winner; 
60-61 and 66-67, YMCA World Service Photos; 64-65, 
British Information Services; 68, Don Knight, Abi¬ 
lene, Texas; 69, (left) Gerald R. Massie, Missouri 
Resources Division, Jefferson City; (right) Ralph 
Norman Studio, Boston; 86, Sunland-Tujunga Re¬ 
cord Ledger; 87, Jimmy Godown (15), Memphis, 
Tennessee, 1959 Kodak High School Photo Contest 
Winner; 88 and 91, cartoons, Copyright 1949, Curtis 
Publishing Company. 
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Ed i torial 



s 

k^OMETiMES I dream of a land where patriotism is not considered a superi¬ 
ority to others but a pride in being the hospitable center of the best from 
everywhere; where differences in color and race are not falsely denied but 
make a competition in being the best; where justice inhabits the courts, wis¬ 
dom the legislatures, and honor the markets; where duty is followed but in 
no dull way and pleasures are lighthearted; where the last is not least and 
the highest is not proud; where grab is despised and giving prized; where 
trust is unfeigned, knowing it will not he disappointed; where tranquillity is 
to be found, but not torpor, and raucous variety also has its place; where 
weaknesses are not denied but excellences are exalted; where diversity roams 
free, and the unity of the dour and the carefree, the homely and the favored, 
the comfortable and the restless is in their unafraid belief in each other's 
freedom; where men are not angels but do not make a business of being dev¬ 
ils; where nobility is not mere respectability and virtue does not produce a 
snigger; where the clang of work and the clamor of play attest to the common 
health; where enemies cannot reach us because our merit, and not our guns 
or our propaganda, has won the world to our side. . . It is a very disturbing 
dream. 


From The Waist-High Culture by Thomas Griffith , published by Harper and Brothers , 
New York City . Mr . Griffith is senior editor of Time magazine. 
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QUOTABLES 

Thoughts on Leisure 

• 

. . . Now we stand on the threshold of 
an age that will bring leisure to all of 
us. more leisure than all the aristocra¬ 
cies of history, all the patrons of art, 
all the captains of industry, and kings 
of industry ever had at their disposal. 
W ith this leisure the opportunity to 
educate ourselves up to the limits of 
our own individual capacities will be 
brought within the range of all of us. 

What shall we do with this great op¬ 
portunity? In the answers that we give 
to this question the fate of our Ameri¬ 
can civilization will unfold.—A. WHIT¬ 
NEY Griswold (Life, December 28, 
1959). 

One of the greatest problems of mod¬ 
ern civilization is loneliness. Loneliness 
is partly due to the fact that leisure is 
not used creatively, that the leisure time 
becomes a period of lostness. . . . Lei¬ 
sure we have—we need to learn to use 
it creatively. For it can be destructive 
or it can be a means of building phys¬ 
ical, mental stamina, of generating 
power and inspiration.— George de 
Huszar, in Practical Applications of 
Democracy . 

Leisure used to be something you 
earned after working hard and coming 
home exhausted. And the function of 
leisure, play, recreation was restorative 
—to help a person come back to his job 
with new vigor. Since work is no longer 
exhausting, recreation has a different 
function. Its function is to restore a 
meaning to one’s life through creative 
activity of the person’s own choosing. 
— Dr. Edward J. Stainbrook, chair¬ 
man, Department of Psychiatry, School 
of Medicine, I niversity of California. 

• 

It is to be hoped that the spare time 
resulting from the forty-hour week will 
not be devoted wholly to baseball and 
sports, but that we shall see the enjoy¬ 
ment of beauty spread over into the 
common affairs of daily life.—W illiam 
I Church Osborne (Think). 
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“my grandfather makes the best play¬ 
ground equipment in the whole world 

... because he loves little people like me! 
he makes slides and swings and see-saws 
and all kinds of things, they're real strong 
and they're very safe, if you're going to buy 
playground things you better talk to my 
grandfather or my father first, they’re both 
named mr. burke.” 


J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 986 Dept. 55 P. 0. Box 549 Dept. 55 
New Brunswick, Fond du Lac, 

New Jersey OR Wisconsin 

Name:_ 

Street:_ 

City:_State: 
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► Joint effort is urged by the U. S. 
Department of the Interior to save 
America’s historical heritage. In a bro¬ 
chure on the history program of the 
National Park Service, it suggests a 
joint venture in which federal, state, 
and local agencies, patriotic organiza¬ 
tions or individuals work as partners 
to save as much as possible for our 
children and future generations. The 
dramatic “reawakening of history” in 
the National Park System, under Mis¬ 
sion 66, is described in the illustrated 
booklet, entitled That the Past Shall 
Live . Copies of the publication are be¬ 
ing placed in major libraries, sent to 
conservation leaders, and various edu¬ 
cational institutions, and will be avail¬ 
able in most Park Service field offices. 
An overseas distribution is being made 
by the U. S. Information Agency. 

The Mission 66 program has com¬ 
pleted a total of 708 projects worth 
$36,616,000, and placed under con¬ 
struction or committed for construction. 

* 

an additional 710 projects, involving 
investment of $59,083,000, during fis¬ 
cal year 1959, according to National 
Park Service Director Conrad L. Wirth. 

► Introduction to science is the pur¬ 
pose of a Christmas vacation project 
started in December at the Rockefeller 
Institute, New York City, where an an¬ 
nual series of lectures on science was 
established for teen-agers. This is to be 
given for the youngsters at Christmas¬ 
time by some of the world s foremost 
scientists. Object: inspiration rather 
than instruction. 

► NRA AFFILIATES are invited to join 
in a search for an American family who 
best typifies wholesome family life. 
This search is being conducted by the 
Grolier Society with the cooperation of 
the National Recreation Association 
and other national organizations. For 
details about how to make nominations 
write to NRA for a flyer if you have not 
received one. 

k A BRIEF, concise brochure, a Code 
jor Teen-Agers , by teen-agers, has been 
recently published by the Memphis and 
Shelby County (Tennessee) Youth 
Guidance Commission. Copies are avail¬ 
able from the commission. 


► For YOUR camp: an amusing and ef¬ 
fective set of eamp safety posters, from 
the Continental Casualty Company, 
Summer Camp Department, 310 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, are 
available for the asking. 

► Display kit of reading materials: 
Colorful materials to promote children’s 
reading on vacation have been prepared 
by the Children’s Book Council, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. This kit 
sells for $1.50, which includes postage. 

► Industrial organizations are now 
spending an estimated one billion dol¬ 
lars yearly for recreational programs,” 
states the 9/11/59 issue of Sportscope , 
’’These programs are growing tremen¬ 
dously and include the family as well as 
the worker.” There is plenty of room in 
these programs for the professional rec¬ 
reation leader. 

► At its recent annual meeting at 
the Hotel Biltmore. in New York City, 
the National Social Welfare Assembly, 
a central planning and coordinating 
body, elected Stanley C. Allyn its presi¬ 
dent. Among other people re-eleeted 
to their same posts was vice-president 
Mrs. Rollin Brown of Los Angeles, 
NRA board member, and, as mentioned 
previously, chairman of the President's 
National Committee for the Conference 
(on Children and Youth). 

► A TEN-POINT DEFINITION of what 
makes a good community has been is¬ 
sued by the American Couneil to Im¬ 
prove Our Neighborhoods makes two 
special references to recreation. Ac¬ 
cording to ACTION, a good community 
must ofTer “easy access to places of 
work, shopping, and rcereation,” and 
“a variety of public and private facili¬ 
ties and services for the pleasurable use 
of leisure time.” 

► An estimate of new swimming pools 
for 1959, as reported in a recent issue 
of Sportscope , issued by the Athletic In¬ 
stitute, is 70,000 pools, bringing the 
number of private and public pools in 
I he United States to 250.000—com¬ 
pared to less than 11,(XX) a deeade ago. 
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place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guorontee. Send 
for free folder: “Stop Wosting Their Time.** 
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Send for 64-poge FREE CATALOG 
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Days, Weeks, and Months 

• National Library Week will fall on 
April 3 to 9 this year. Cooperate with 
your local library; gear your program 
to emphasize the place of reading, and 
of books, in recreation. Reading en¬ 
riches our leisure, forms a background 
for dramatic productions, sparks cre¬ 
ative activities and interest in the cul¬ 
tural arts, conveys know-how and back¬ 
ground information, contributes to all 
recreation activities. 

t EBRUARY 8, 1960 marks the begin¬ 
ning of the Boy Scouts of America 
Golden Jubilee Year. This will be 
marked by many national as well as lo¬ 
cal celebrations. (The sixth edition of 
the Boy Scout Handbook was published 
on December 15.) 

• March 5 to 12 is National 4-H Club 
W eek, “To inform more people—espe¬ 
cially youth and parents—about 4-H 
educational aims and methods, and op¬ 
portunities. 55 

• March 6-12, Girl Scout W eek. 

• March 17, St. Patrick’s Day. 

• March 17 is also Camp Fire Girls 
bounders Day. This year it marks the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
this youth organization. Its Golden 
Jubilee will be celebrated November 1, 
1960 to March 31, 1961. 

• March 20 to 26 marks National 
Wildlife W eek and is an excellent time 
to initiate good conservation programs. 

• March 21, 1960 has been designated 
as National Teen-Agers 5 Day, “to foster 
better relations between teen-ager and 
adult. W r rite to M. J. Mamakos, execu¬ 
tive director, National Teen-Agers 5 Day 
Committee, 8582 Sunset Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, for further information. 

• And don’t FORGET that April is Na¬ 
tional Hobby Month . We would like to 
have reports about what you are plan¬ 
ning in observation of this or what you 
did last year. Will you write us, by re¬ 
turn mail if possible? 

• Have you started planning for 
National Recreation Month in June? 
Last year’s theme, “Find New Wo rids 
Though Recreation, 5 ’ will be continued 
this year. Special emphasis of each 
week of the mouth: June 1-7, Youth 
Fitness; June 8-14, Family Recreation; 
Ju ne 15-21, Recreation-and-the-Arts; 
June 22-30, Recreation-Through-Serv¬ 
ice. The National Recreation Month kit 
will be ready in March. There will be a 
poster this year. 
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It’sIo/>s in grills! Positive six-way draft 
control provides faster, easier fire kin¬ 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
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Shipped fully assembled. 
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COMPLETE 
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PEN DING 



Order Your All-American Grill TODAY! 

AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
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Style D F, 4-40.Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 in. long; holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
casters Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway, 3 ft. 4 & 5 ft. units avail¬ 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip¬ 
ment for every church, school, commercial, 
industrial and institutional need. 

Write for Bulletin C82 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


COAT and HAT RACKS 


Stotionory" rocks 
in single or double 
foce units snop<lock 
rigidly together to fit 
ony space or provide 
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RECREATION 

FORTY 

FATHOMS 

DOWN 



Four crew members of the USS Nautilus (SSN-571) test emergency breath¬ 
ing apparatus in the crew’s mess compartment prior to transiting the polar 
ice cap. They while away the interval playing cards, a popular pastime 
anywhere, but which also meets the peculiar restrictions of sub activity . 



A chief petty officer works on tran¬ 
sistor radio he built in off-duty time 
during the sixty-day underwater cruise 
of the nuclear-powered USS Seawolf. 



The crew’s mess aboard the USS Skate 
(SSiX-578) is crammed but shipshape . 
Here some men off-duty settle down for 
backgammon, card game, reading , Java . 


T hrough experience gained from Operation Deep 
Freeze and extended cruises of such ships as our 
weather ships, the U. S. Navy has picked up some 
know-how about recreation aboard submarines designed to 
stay submerged for long periods of time. 

Our submarine personnel are a carefully selected group 
of volunteers, proud of their dolphins. They, as a group, 
were the least concerned about a “problem” existing regard¬ 
ing their off-duty time while submerged; however, no one 
really knows what effect routine submergence for an ex¬ 
tended time has on the human being. In order to combat 
possible dulling of the senses, retarding of reaction times, 
and other bad effects, a study was undertaken of recreation 
at forty fathoms. 

The author is not a psychologist, physiologist, or any 
other ’ gist, but from past experience and through conversa¬ 
tions with officers and crews of several of our nuclear sub¬ 
marines, some observations were made, which are not con¬ 
clusive. 

Let’s set the stage: there are three basic limitations that 
make recreation forty fathoms down “different”: (1) Space 
for activities is critical, (2) excessive noise cannot be tol¬ 
erated, (3) ventilation is nonexistent. 

If there is space, it is soon occupied by another gadget, 

Mr. Waller is head of the Recreation and Physical Fitness 
Branch of the U . S . Department of Navy , Washington , D. C . 


gimmick, or whatever—all necessary. One of the doctors 
was looking for space for his small black medical bag. He 
thought he had found the spot, but it was necessary' to put 
an instrument panel there. The enlisted men s mess is in 
use over sixty percent of the time for meals; the rest of the 
time it is used for movies, navigator’s charts, and emer¬ 
gency operations, writing letters, table games, and so forth. 
Compact? The galley is so small the cooks can stand in one 
spot and prepare meals for one hundred people. 

Excessive noise cannot be tolerated . Within a good 
boarding-house reach of any activity someone is asleep. 
There is no day or night in a nuclear submarine, and sta¬ 
tions must be manned twenty-four hours a day, seven days 
a week. So somebody is always eating, sleeping, or on duly. 

Keeping the air fit for human consumption is no small 
problem. You just cannot “open a port or two for ventila¬ 
tion.” So extreme care must be exercised not to contaminate 
the atmosphere. Therefore, certain hobby crafts are ruled 
out. Conventional submarines usually surface daily to re¬ 
plenish batteries and air supply. Nuclear submarines are 
designed to stay submerged, so please bear this in mind 
when we talk about off-duty activities. 

Here are some of the meat and potatoes of sub recreation 
as tried out, and some of the problems arising therefrom: 

• Motion Pictures. Both training films and current 
entertainment features arc furnished. Two sidelights arc 
that a possible one out of five turns out to be a real “stinker.” 
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Part I - 


The Navy’s 

experience ivith recreation 
in the atomic submarine . 


Edmund M. Waller 



Crew members aboard the USS Nautilus watch TV. There is no 
day or night when you re down in a nuclear submarine and no 
time “out.” Stations must be manned twenty-four hours a day , 
seven days a iveek. Someone is always eating , asleep , or on duty . 





An interior communications electrician pursues 
his hobby of leather craft during his off-duty 
hours aboard the USS Sea wolf during her his¬ 
toric underivater cruise lasting sixty days in 1958. 


Does that occasional stinker (a really bad movie) have a 
good psychological effect? Help let off steam? Should we 
have all color pictures? This last was a significant ob¬ 
servation, for the men seemed actually to miss color. It 
led to exploring the need for lively vivid colors, not just 
pastels. After sixty days of exposure to these, all believed 
to be scientifically proper for home or shop, would we pre¬ 
fer a shocking pink? A brilliant red? Or what? If color 
should prove advantageous, could it be done with a com¬ 
bination of geometrical and free-form splotches of color 
| on cardboard that could be changed from place to place? 
Or should it be done with slides or a stereopticon type of 
device? Or was it essential at all? 

Here are some other things that needed determining: If 
individuals are constantly exposed to the same colors for 
1 weeks, is their color perception dimmed? If so, how long 
does it take to readjust when exposed to natural sunlight? 
We have all heard of snow blindness. Would we have a sub- 
t mergence blindness? 

I By this time you must realize how involved one simple 
' portion of one activity can become. 

• Table Games. One of the large game manufacturers 
! has agreed to work with us to perfect a game kit, with the 
emphasis not on getting a bargain but on saving space. 
Game manufacturers normally package games so that they 
j will have sales appeal, one game to a box. A variety of 
| games has been purchased and distributed. If six are found 
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to be continually popular, we plan to place the components 
of these six games in one box of the same size normally 
containing one game. 

• Combination Mess Tables. A combination mess table 
and shuffleboard has been developed in cooperation with a 
shuffleboard manufacturer. A tailored shuffleboard has a 
mess-table top with several games boards imprinted on the 
surface, so one can eat or play chess, checkers, etcetera. 
Then, off with the top and, presto, three-bank shuffleboard! 
One particular submarine had space for a nine-foot shuffle¬ 
board, but before it could be put on board it had to be as¬ 
sembled, cut in half, finished, disassembeld and then put 
aboard and reassembled, simply because there is no other 
way unless it is built in when the submarine is still on the 
ways. 

The following will give an idea of the hazards of craft 
work aboard a sub: 

• Woodcarving. Submarines are designed to remain 
hidden from the enemy. Wood floats, so disposition of the 
shavings could be embarrasing. 

• Copper Enameling. Will the fusion process necessary 
generate too much heat? Will the air be contaminated? Be 
sure not to use steel wool to clean the copper; metals cleaned 
with steel wool leave particles in the air. Steel wool also 
burns with a hot flame and can be ignited with a match. 
Is this a fire hazard? 

• Mosaic Tile. Certain adhesives normally used present 
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Crewmen on the USS Albacore (AGSS 569) read, study, and 
write letters to background music push-buttoned from a juke¬ 
box . But the men claim that “ there's nothing like a dame 



As the USS Nautilus passes under the Arctic ice , member 
of its crew watch one of the two movies shown daily . Bot) 
training films and current Hollywood releases are shown 


two major problems, fire hazard and air contamination. 

• Sujl W IRE. Not presently believed to be satisfying 
enough, and again the adhesive problem. 

• Paint by Numbers. Oil paints are taboo, so water- 
colors must be used. Are watercolors as effective? Are they 
satisfactory? 

• Leathercraft. Adhesives and dyes are out for the 
present, but work is being done on these. 

It is fundamental in all craftwork that short-term pro¬ 


jects be selected. AH individuals interviewed wanted thei 
product completed prior to returning to home base. Thi 
rules out many crafts. 

There are many facets to this study of possible submarim 
recreation activities and facilities, and which space lim 
itations allow the highlighting of only a few. Perhaps, later 
we may be able to go into specifics. 

Part II, regarding the results obtained from furthe 
checking, will appear in an early issue of RECREATION 

f 


a Pnn cti ti i tT rm NFp^rl Arl ™ s appUes eq " ally to the city s "i ,crinte,ld 

X nCCLICLI erl{ or director of recreation who discover 
Samuel E. Vickers that he is at the center of things . . . 


In coping with the manifold problems 
and complexities of the modern city, 
the city manager finds that he is not 
on the top but in the center of this 
vortex, this whirlwind of interests and 
forces, many of which are conflicting 
in nature. In a very real sense, he is 
in the center, not only in community 
affairs but also as a member of his ad¬ 
ministrative team. 

He must often depend on his asso¬ 
ciates for advice, criticism, and healthy 
opposition, if they feel the need to op¬ 
pose an idea before a decision is made. 
The manager is in a much better posi¬ 
tion to secure this kind of help from 
his staff if they see him at the center, 
not on top, able and willing to give and 
take. 

The manager must also of course be 

Excerpted with permission, from “A void 
Stress at the Center ” in the January 
1958 Public Management, Mr. Vickers 
is city manager, Long Beach , California. 


a good executive, sometimes a hard 
driver, and a good leader of men. He 
must have great stamina to stand up to 
the strain of overwork. He must have 
good sense and good judgment. He 
must have probity and reliability. And 
he must be willing to accept and carry 
great responsibility. He must maintain 
a high batting average for making the 
right decisions quickly, remembering, 
however, that even Babe Ruth struck 
out now and then. A good sense of 
humor is essential to the demands of 
his job. 

It is essential that he be able to build 
and maintain an organization of hu¬ 
man beings. He must be able to choose 
capable assistants who will develop 
well, and then he must know how to del¬ 
egate authority to them. He must in¬ 
spire his staff to generate new ideas 
and procedures. He must hold down 
his enthusiasm by sober judgment. He 
must not be personally sensitive to criti¬ 


cism. Furthermore, lie must exercisi 
foresight in anticipating the problem 
that will arise and bold imagination ii 
developing solutions. 

Work at the center creates a situa 
tion in which tension and stress are tin 
normal climate. The gales of conflic 
and controversy are never very far ii 
the past or in the future. If tiling: 
sometimes seem quiet, it is often tin 
quiet of the hurricane’s eye. 

Given this climate in which he works 
the manager needs a strong constitu 
tion and good health. He should have f 
stable nervous system which will not b< 
unduly disturbed when he is attacked 
He should be able to get along for i 
long time with little sleep and still rc 
tain his cheerfulness and creativity. l)is 
appointment should not drive him intc 
depression. He must bounce back. H( 
must be philosophical enough to be 
polite to people who do foolish things 
He must be patient, even with fanatics 
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FUN TRAVELS NORTH 


What recreation activities can 
mean to isolated northern stations 
of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 


H. Gordon McFarlane 

W HEN the Mid-Canada Radar 
Li ne was built, recreation was 
given a paramount place in the 
total planning. The main stations were 
equipped with recreation hal s complete 
with gymnasiums, shower and locker 
rooms, libraries, photography dark¬ 
rooms, woodworking rooms, and gen¬ 
eral crafts rooms. Even small sites with 
two men were not overlooked. A rec¬ 
reation kit designed for two men was 
put on these sites. These kits included 
crafts materials; small games, such as 
darts, checkers, and so on; outdoor 
games, such as horseshoes, baseballs 
and gloves; as well as a small library, 
which included a cookbook. This equip¬ 
ment was placed in a cabinet so con¬ 
structed that it opened out into a work¬ 
bench. 

Like the song from the musical South 
Pacific the men had everything but 
“dames." So the Trans-Canada Tele¬ 
phone system decided to give the men 
a spectacle and “dames." Thus, the 
Bell Variety Show for isolated RCAF 
stations and the Mid-Canada Line was 
born. 

First step in organizing the show was 
to place announcements on the 430 no¬ 
tice boards of the Bell Telephone Com¬ 
pany in Montreal, inviting employees 
to auditions. From these we put a two- 
hour show together, which included a 
chorus line, male and female vocalists, 
a magician, and novelty acts. Over sixty 
hours of rehearsal—on weekday nights 
and Saturdays—were invested to make 
this as professional a show as possible. 

Mr. McFarlane, a former recreation 
supervisor for the Trans-Canada Tele¬ 
phone system , is currently executive di¬ 
rector of the recently opened Daivson 
Bor's Club in Montreal. 

mf 


Money for costumes was raised with 
the cooperation of the Telephone Pio¬ 
neers of America (people with over 
twenty-one years of service in the Bell 
system). The Pioneers sold the tickets 
for two performances given by the Bell 
show in Montreal. They received forty 
percent of the profits and the money 
went towards fostering programs for 
retired employees. The other sixty per¬ 
cent was adequate to pay for the cos¬ 
tumes. 

From these performances we knew 
we had a hit on our hands, and we were 
now ready to approach the RCAF for 
an aircraft. After talking with the rec¬ 
reation officers at Air Defense Com¬ 
mand, we had to prove the show was 
worthwhile; the best way to do this was 
by putting on a show for headquarters. 
A month later we had our aircraft. 

Planning for the tour was also going 
on at the Mid-Canada Line stations. We 
asked all sites to erect a stage at least 
twenty-five feet wide, fifteen feet deep, 
and three feet high. Back and side cur¬ 
tains were a must, front curtains op¬ 
tional. When we arrived, most sites 
had erected stages of forty feet wide 
and twenty-five feet deep. All stages 
had front, back, and side curtains. The 
sewing sessions that had gone into mak¬ 
ing the curtains at these all-male sta¬ 
tions is a story in itself. 

A complete program of the show was 
sent to each site. This enabled hi-fi 
clubs to make arrangements to tape re¬ 
cord all musical numbers with each 
number timed to the second. The photo 
clubs not only wanted the performance 
program but also a program of all ac¬ 
tivities while the troupe was at the sta¬ 
tion so the complete visit could be made 
into movies and an album for the mess. 



This naturally led to many other 
committees being formed, such as a 
program committee (each station put 
out a newspaper giving the menus for 
the special dinner, estimated time of 
arrival and departure, and a complete 
list of the girls’ names, and special ac¬ 
tivities that had been arranged). By 
the time the show arrived, each man 
had served on at least one committee. A 
month of planning and fun went into a 
twenty-four hour visit of the Bell Show. 

What happened after the show left? 
Naturally there was an immediate let¬ 
down. However, in a few weeks, sta¬ 
tions had produced their own variety 
show (before the stages were disman¬ 
tled). The hi-fi clubs had extra tape 
recordings of the show made and dis¬ 
tributed to the small isolated two-man 
stations, so men on these lonely radar 
stations could also share in the activi¬ 
ties to some extent. The men are still 
enjoying the photo album and movies 
which are being interchanged with 
other stations. 

The Bell show, in the last few months, 
lias been doing good work close to 
home. The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police were invited whenever possible 
to our performances on the Line. \\ hen 
we arrived back in Montreal we were 
invited to do a performance for the 
RCMP mess dinner. Our next per¬ 
formance was for inmates of St. \ in- 
cent de Paul Penitentiary. 

Many more performances for the iso¬ 
lated RCAF stations and veterans hos¬ 
pitals are still on the agenda, and we 
sincerely hope that the people in charge 
will make our visit more than a per¬ 
formance. We hope they will use our 
visit to get people to work together for 
enjoyment of life through recreation. # 
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As in many countries , fAe YMCA 
pioneered camping in Burma . 

TAe country s present military 
government has turned its 
attention to the construction of 
youth center buildings . 






ACCENT ON YOUTI 

Part / of this fascinating story of recreation in the Far East ] 

ivas timed especially for Brotherhood Week, when our thoughts ! 

turn to friends in other lands. Part 11 will appear in a later issue. 1 


T HE DOWNBEAT IS on youth in the Asian countries of 
Burma, Pakistan and Thailand, in the new state of 
Singapore, and in the Colony of Hong Kong. Visits 
to many youth clubs in these countries leave one with the 
satisfaction that re-creative experience for youngsters not 
only have official sanction but the accent of encouragement. 

You find unsuspected opportunities on Hong Kong roof¬ 
tops for boys and girls to make a sampan, kick a miniature 
soccer ball, learn to read and write a language or play a 
Cantonese musical instrument. In a Singapore village hall, 
be ready to listen to a debate or the beat of a drum, strum 
of a guitar, and the click of a wood block, and to see an 
earnest group engaged in sewing or doll making. In a Paki¬ 
stani village, following the reading of the Koran in a bam¬ 
boo youth hut, youngsters may bat a shuttlecock, play chin- 
lon , or execute a tumbling feat. At a Thailand rural school, 
you may find boy and girl 4-H-Club members discussing 
how to market fish, playing in a bamboo instrument band, 
and closing the meeting with a Buddhist ceremony and the 
national anthem. Eager singers, weightlifters, and young 
journalists greet you in a Burmese youth group, and you 
would have trouble synchronizing your feet and a small 
rattan ball in a game of tackraw . 

One word of caution. In all of these countries, be ready 
for the folk dance, table-tennis game, talent show, athletic 
meet, instrumental combo, picnic, and inevitable bottled 
soft drink at the canteen. These items probably constitute 
an international language for the youth of the world. 

Mn. WlNANS, knoivn to his friends in the recreation field as 
“Skip” has been a recreation consultant in the Far East 
since 1958 for the Asia Foundation , a private nonprofit 
American organization with headquarters in San Francisco . 
From 1947-58 he was California State Director of Recrea¬ 
tion . For the next six months he will be working in Malaya 
at Kuala Lumpur as honorary recreation advisor to the 
government . 


Hong Kong Rooftops 

Boys and girls overflow the British Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong—including the Kowdoon Peninsula and the New r 
Territories—but hundreds of them are bubbling members 
of the 190 boys’ and girls’ clubs, w T ith a variety of agencies 
serving as channels for youthful expression. The birds and 
the radio waves have plenty of interference on the rooftops 
of the colony’s multistoried public housing buildings from 
the ball batting and kicking, singing, reading, and food¬ 
consuming activities of attractive youngsters. Small, one- 
room shelters, constructed at either end of a flat rooftop, 
300'-by-30', and a six-foot, chain-link fence are sufficient to 
keep future citizens and movable equipment from going 
overboard. As always, the real security of a thirty-five- 
member boys’, girls’, or mixed club comes from the young 
man or woman club leader. This full-time worker may be 
the tutor, recreation leader, food dispenser, and caseworker 
for a morning club and an afternoon or evening club com¬ 
posed of different children aged eight to fifteen. Most mem¬ 
bers are from the low’er economic levels of a refugee com¬ 
munity. About fifty to sixty thousand of these hungry 
children are not yet in school although educational author¬ 
ities have made progress in trying to meet the need for 
schooling. 

The ingenuity of government and voluntary organizations 
is demonstrated in the number and variety of premises for 
182 junior clubs serving nine thousand boy and girl mem¬ 
bers. Temporary buildings in resettlement areas, social wel¬ 
fare centers, community buildings operated by a children’s 
playground association on public playgrounds, YMCA 
and YWCA properties, or even a private residence may be 
the bustling hub of a youth club. With so many youngsters 
to serve—and more coming all the time—several agencies, 
can have their fingers in the club pie without getting them 
burned. Their clients are not particularly concerned about 
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Part I 


Sterling S. Winans 


4 ASIA 


Square dancing is popular 
at the Y in Bangkok. 
The Thailand government actively 
sponsors the 4-H pattern. 



who does what as long as there is something to belong to 
where they can read, draw pictures, try their feet on a soc¬ 
cer ball, blow harmonicas, and be on deck for excursions 
or maybe a week at camp. Expansion of club opportunities 
for the sixteen-to-twenty-one-age group has been recom¬ 
mended by the Standing Conference on Youth Organiza¬ 
tions. 

A partnership among youth clubs and their sponsors is 
represented by a boys’ and girls’ clubs association, to which 
all clubs are affiliated. The significance of the association 
is indicated by the hum of activities in a new five-story 
headquarters building with some of its permanent equip¬ 
ment provided through an Asia Foundation grant. The as¬ 
sociation is the largest single operator of clubs—115 clubs 
—and employs seventy-five full-time leaders. It is the fastest 
and one of the most efficient producer of noodles. Yes, 
noodles! Flour and milk powder available to the colony 
through American aid programs are converted into noodles 
and distributed to refugee families through boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. 

The government’s confidence in the long-term value of 
youth clubs is portrayed by its annual grant of fifty-three 
thousand dollars to the association and in its partial sub¬ 
sidy of other voluntary organizations engaged in the same 
effort. Assistance is also provided by the government’s so¬ 
cial welfare department that operates twenty-two clubs. 
Families of club members can and should be partners, too, 
in the club movement, and so welfare officers frequently visit 
homes of members so that everyone concerned understands 
the program—and especially the individual youngster. 

Heads, Hearts, Hands, and Health of Thai Youth 

The friendly and happy youth of Thailand are not to be 
outdone by their counterparts in fifty-five other countries 
of the world where the 4-H Club program is a byword with 
boys and girls who live close to the land. Thailand has 



A game of checkers in Rangoon , Burma, complete ivith kibit¬ 
zer. The Burmese love amusements and sports, and particu¬ 
larly to dance (though there is opposition to Western forms). 



A handcraft class on a Hong Kong rooftop. This is taught 
not only as recreation but to help women augment meager 
incomes. Many agencies , local and international , take part. 
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plenty of agricultural land, with rice production account¬ 
ing for over a half of the national income. Its rich central 
plain enables it to support a heavy population of twenty- 
three million people at a living level well above that of 
Southeast Asian countries. At least forty-six hundred boys 
and girls are enough concerned about their four H’s—head, 
heart, hands, and health—to conduct their own monthly 
meetings. In between times they catch up with fish, poultry, 
and pigs or try to keep them out of their cherished rice 
plots, mushroom patches, and vegetable gardens. 

The 4-H pattern, adopted by the Thailand government, 
under Premier Field Marshall Sarit Dhanarat, fits in with 
the government’s community development program in rural 
areas. Using a team approach, officials of agriculture, fish¬ 
eries, cooperatives, health, education, and local government 
join in helping a village to help itself. Although the agri¬ 
culture department takes the lead in advising Thailand’s 
one hundred and forty 4-H Clubs, representatives of other 
departments may assist. Advisory service has been given 
to this youth program, and in other fields, by able American 
agricultural extension personnel through the U. S. Opera¬ 
tions Mission. 

Thai proudly call their country “Muang Thai’' or “Land 
of the Free.” In keeping with this concept, 4-H clubbers 
conduct their own meeting in a formalized style, opening 
with a Buddhist ceremony and closing with the national 
anthem. At the opening meeting of a new club, a primary 
school assembly hall would bulge with onlookers, but the 
youthful officers would not be overawed even if the provin¬ 
cial governor were in attendance. 

Getting lost is not an infrequent experience for village 
youth who go up to the big city for college or university 
education. Even young people who have always lived in the 
big city can get lost at a university. Bangkok, “The City 
of the Angels,” is an interesting city and a big one. Like 
other cities of the world, it has several universities with 
too many students. The Bangkok Youth Cultural Service, 
organized with the assistance of the Asia Foundation in 
1958, has smoothed the way for some of these men and 
women undergraduates. Hard work, long hours, two young 
Chinese workers with mainland China experience and a 
“staying in the background sense” plus a converted three- 
unit residence help to make an interesting center for the 
serious Thai students. 

These young people like to discuss literature, write and 
criticize compositions, learn elementary music theory, try 
the guitar or accordion, and sing. The small library loans 
books to avid readers and provides a place for scholars to 
study, which may not be available in or near their home 
quarters. A basketball can make a lot of satisfying bounces 
on a hard-surfaced outdoor area, even though the court is 
not Olympic in size, and the space can double for volley¬ 
ball and folk dancing for both men and women. Friday and 
Saturday night parties usually take first place over badmin¬ 
ton and table tennis, which are accommodated indoors in 
a warehouse type of building. Student applications for 
membership in the Cultural Service must be approved but 
members do not pay a fee; however, participants must hold 
permit cards for the privilege of borrowing library books 


or for participation in special music, dancing, or art in¬ 
struction. Activities are scheduled between 10:00 AM and 
9:00 pm five days per week. 

Burma the Golden Laud 

The highlight of a tourist’s visit to the Golden Land of 
Burma would certainly be the reflection of the sun or the 
moon from Kipling’s “winking wonder,” the gold-encrusted 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda. This stupa is the largest of its kind 
in the world and is encircled by landscaped boulevards and 
two lakes in the heart of the beautiful capital city of Ran¬ 
goon. Here, the visitor would soon become aware that 
Burmese life, culture, and economy are inextricably bound 
up with the Buddhist religion. While you enjoy a dish of 
rice and curry, you would cast approving glances at the 
traditional costume for both men and women—a loose-fit¬ 
ting white or colored jacket and the lungyi , which is a shirt 
of silk or cotton resembling a sarong. 

If you were more fortunate, you would discover other 
highlights about the Burmans who love amusements and 
sports. To keep up with them, you would sit up most of the 
night watching pwe —a theatrical show—and singing or en¬ 
joying Burmese music. Musical instruments bear some re¬ 
semblance to the Java or Balinese gamelan. Although there 
is some opposition to Western forms of dancing, Burmese 
love to dance. There is interest in many sports other than 
boxing—with the bare fists—weightlifting, swimming, and 
chinlon , a game played by kicking a cane ball. For reasons 
of feminine modesty, there is some reluctance to the partici¬ 
pation of women in sports. 

To perpetuate these traditions in sport, music, art. and 
drama for Burmese youth, the present military government, 
under General Ne Win, has given consideration to the con¬ 
struction of youth center buildings in Rangoon. The com¬ 
missioner of police, U Khin Maung Maung, established the 
first club in September 1959. He found that some of the 
boys between the ages of ten to fifteen, living in the heart 
of a business area, needed a club and that a two-storv build- 
ing, formerly used as a home for dependent children, could 
be used as premises. About seventy-five boys jumped at the 
chance to use the reading room, saw wood, hammer nails, 
and decorate boats; lift some weights, sheet a basket, and 
wear out the table tennis nets. At the request of the com¬ 
missioner’s advisory committee for the new club, he has 
assigned two nonuniformed policemen to work full time as 
elub leaders. With one eye on the need of the boys, the 
committee has turned to other agencies who may step in 
and establish several clubs. 

If one of these eager boy clubbers has good fortune, he 
may sometime become one of the eight thousand men and 
women siudents at the University of Rangoon. There, he 
will not find a boys’ club, but he will be using the student 
center building now under construction with financing from 
the Asia Foundation. To the boy—or the girl—the new 
gymnasium, assembly hall, library', and, certainly, the food 
service will be real attractions. And it will be difficult for 
the University Sports Council to keep him out of its seven- 
teeu-sport interhall and interdepartinent programs which 
serve over ten percent of the student population each year. 
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RECREATION IN 
OUTER MONGOLIA 



T he big personal and social holi¬ 
day of the year is New Year’s 
Day. But not the New Year of 
the Christian calendar. It is the New 
Year of the ancient Mongol calendar, 
which usually falls in February. This 
is the one occasion when the people ex¬ 
change gifts and when they greet each 
other by stretching out their arms 
slightly and giving a small bow. 

This is the season of the national 
holiday, the “Naadam.” In literal 
translation this means “games.” In the 
day of Genghis Khan the Naadam 
lasted a month. It occurred in July, 
traditionally a time of relaxation for the 
nomad people. By July the herds were 
safely in the upper valley pastures. The 
shearing of wool was well behind. The 
foaling and the lambing were over. It 
is a season of plenty, a good time to 
relax and prepare for the campaigns of 
fall and the trials of winter. 

In ancient days the Naadam was de¬ 
voted to what the Mongols still call 
“the three games of men”: horse rac¬ 
ing, archery, and Mongolian wrestling. 
By the time of the autonomous Mongol 
regime of 1911-21, the Naadam had 
been reduced to a week. Today it lasts 
only three days. 

But today, as it was seven hundred 

Reprinted, with permission, from The 
New York Times. Mr. Salisbury is a 
special Times correspondent . 


Leisure-time activities 
in the ancient domain 
of Mongol emperors. 


years ago, the Naadam is basically the 
same three games of men. True, the 
Communist regime has added a full 
program of track and field sports. 
There are parades and pageants by the 
inevitable physical culture societies. 
Ulan Bator has a great new stadium 
with fifteen thousand seats in which 
spectators may r watch the Naadam, in 
place of the grassy lawns between the 
ceremonial tents of ancient days. 

But none of the modern innovations 
has materially altered the character of 
the Naadam. In the week before the 
festival, cavalcades of horsemen begin 
to descend upon Ulan Bator from all 
the ends of Outer Mongolia. They 
come as families and as tribes. They 
pack their yurts on wooden wheeled 
carts or on camels. In the encampments 
outside the city, white yurts spring up 
like enormous mushrooms after a rain. 

When the great holiday finally dawns, 
it is not the grandiose ballet of the gym¬ 
nasts that draws the spectators. It is 
the archers, sometimes men of seventy, 
sometimes boys of seventeen, whom the 
crowds watch as they compete to the 
keening chant of the old men. The 
chant rises and falls. It rises when an 
arrow topples the target of earthen pots. 
It falls when the winged shaft fails short 
of the mark. 

The largest stadium crowd is at¬ 
tracted by the wrestlers, who present 
themselves to the audience in an arm- 
flapping pirouette that is said to be 
modeled on the walk of the eagle. The 
wrestling, too, is conventionalized on 


Harrison E. Salisbury 


ancient formula. If an elhow or knee 
touches the ground the contestant loses. 
This year’s champion was twenty-nine- 
year-old Damdin, a four-time winner, 
nicknamed “the Lion.” He won over 
opponents bearing the titles “the Ele¬ 
phant,” “the Eagle,” “Great Mongol,” 
and “Titan.” 

But the greatest competition of all is 
that of the horsemen. They r are not nec¬ 
essarily men. Many are children—both 
boys and girls. The biggest race this 
year was that for boys and girls six to 
fourteen years old. 

Four hundred forty youngsters com¬ 
peted, wearing the strange crusader’s 
helmet of cloth that Mongol racers have 
worn for centuries. Only a handful 
failed to finish. This was not a sprint 
race over the turf but a gallop of forty- 
five kilometers (about twenty-eight 
miles) over cattle trails in the open 
grass plains. There was nothing about 
the scene that Genghis Khan would 
have had difficulty in recognizing ex¬ 
cept the dozen automobiles of the dip¬ 
lomatic corps that raced alongside the 
young riders. 


We are the mediating nation of the 
world,'we are compounded of the na¬ 
tions of the world; we mediate their 
blood, we mediate their traditions, ive 
mediate their sentiments, their tastes, 
their vassions; we are ourselves com¬ 
pounded of these things . We are, there¬ 
fore, able to understand all nations .— 

Woodrow Wilson. 
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Before the recent general election in England both the 
Conservative and Labour Parties issued policy statements 
regarding the compelling social and economic problems 
created by an era of ever-increasing leisure. The Labour 
Party’s statement , issued as a fifty-two-page pamphlet en¬ 
titled Leisure for Living,* ** urns approved by its National 
Executive Committee for consideration by the party’s An¬ 
nual Conference. The Conservative statement , in a smaller , 
twenty-three-page pamphlet , entitled The Challenge of Lei¬ 
sure, ## prepared by a nine-man committee , including four 
members of Parliament , is a “contribution to discussion 
and not an official party pronouncement .” (The report ivas 
published by the Conservative Political Centre , which is 
the party’s board of strategy.) We here give their highlights. 

The Politics of 

LEISURE 

Conservative and Labour views on recreation 
and culture in Great Britain. 

- LEISURE FOR LIVING 

veryone HAS THE right to a decent job. But work 
W^j is not the chief end of man. 

“In the past we have been preoccupied—be¬ 
cause we have had to be—with the struggle against unem¬ 
ployment and insecurity. The postwar Labour Government 
proved that, in a properly planned society, it is possible to 
guarantee full employment; and, as automation spreads, it 
will also become possible, while maintaining full employ¬ 
ment, steadily to lessen the number of hours that most peo¬ 
ple have to work. 

“These two great advances will mean a drastic shift in 
our social thinking. Once full employment is again secured, 
the emphasis will increasingly be not on jobs for all but 
on leisure for all—leisure and how to use it. . . . 

“This does not mean that we want to be state nannies and 
run everybody’s private lives for them. But the principle 
that public money ought to be spent in encouraging the arts, 
and in providing for many kinds of recreation, is universal¬ 
ly accepted; indeed, its acceptance is one test of civilisation. 

It is the application of the principle, and the extent to which 
it is applied, that should now be worked out more coher¬ 
ently, imaginatively, and generously. . . . 

“. . . in most areas facilities for recreation are lacking. 
Where they do exist they are often inadequate and uneco- 

* Available for two shillings ($.22) from the Labour Party, Trans¬ 
port Bouse, Smith Square, London SW1, England. 

**Avaiiahie for ninepence ($.11) from The Conservative Political 
Centre, 32 Smith Square, London SW1, England. 



Start of a model yacht rac 



Hertfordshire County Camp was set up by government to 
teach school children camping skills and new pursuits. 
They come during the summer for courses of about a week. 


) 

—The Labour Party -— 

nomieally used. Many business firms, for example, have 
playing fields or swimming pools which are used only at 
weekends. Many schools do not use theirs in the evenings 
or during the holidays. Local sports committees could help 
to enlist the eo-operation of those concerned in making 
these largely wasted assets available to many who would 
like to use them. . . . 

“It is in the preservation of the natural beauty of our 
country and in its opening up for enjoyment by more and 
more people that there is probably the greatest scope for 
meeting leisure-time needs and, at the same time, contrib¬ 
uting to the general well-being. In a recent survey, it was j 
estimated that only about half of the people of Britain take il 
their annual holidays away from home. This fact alone 
well illustrates the need both for greatly increased facilities 
for inexpensive family holidays, and for opportunities to I 
enjoy recreation in the open air in places easily accessible 
at weekends and for day outings. . . . 

. . we have quoted figures to show the approximate 
sums needed for the purposes that we have in mind. These 
sums represent a much larger national expenditure on the H 
arts, and oil sport, than has hitherto been incurred. It is I 
remarkable, therefore, that the average total expenditure I 
that they would involve, through the Exchequer, would be 
less than one penny a week per head of the population. It is 
clear that so modest an amount—though it would, cum* V 
ulativcly, provide all that is reasonably required—would A 
mean no increase, at all, in the level of taxation. . . .” 
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it Highgate Ronds in London . 



From June to September some 13,000 to 14,000 miners and 
their families visit Derby Miner's Welfare Holiday Center 
at Skegness on Britain's east coast for an annual holiday . 



Boys from a youth hostel pause to take in the view on 
a hike in Yorkshire. Mountain ivalking is popular . The 
country has set up national recreation training centers. 


THE CHALLENGE OF LEISURE-Conservative Party 








44 t ■ ^iiere are two main reasons why the use of lei- 
] sure has become a question of national impor¬ 
tance since the war. 

“The first of these is the emancipation of the adolescent, 
happening so suddenly that it has taken everybody by sur¬ 
prise. Young people nowadays have more spare time, more 
money and more surplus energy than they have ever had 
before—and all within the space of a decade. What all too 
many of them lack, however, is a corresponding sense of 
purpose and of personal responsibility. . . . 

“The second is the scientific revolution with its promise 
of increasingly more leisure. Rising productivity and grow¬ 
ing ‘automation 5 (in the home as well as in the factory and 
office) have already made for shorter working hours and 
higher living standards, and this welcome process will ac¬ 
celerate. The leisured class, it might be said, has made way 
for the age of leisure. 


“We expect the end of National Service ‘call-up’ and the 
‘bulge 5 emerging from the schools to make this a com¬ 
pelling issue in the early 1960’s. . . .” 

| The party called for an expenditure of $19,600,000 to 
B $23,000,000 a year to assure a “creative use of leisure.” 
Among the projects suggested were a national theater and 
a national theater company, an increase in the national 
grant for the Arts Council, which subsidizes artistic enter¬ 
prises, and an expansion of facilities and services for youth. 
1 “The youth service used to be maintained by voluntary 
! organisations for young people of poor circumstances or in 


actual need. For the last twenty years, provision has been 
made on a basis of partnership between both voluntary and 
statutory organisations. 

“Today, the concept ought to be a service catering for 
children still at school as well as for the fifteen- to twenty- 
one-year-olds who, as an age group, have more surplus en¬ 
ergy, time, and spending power than almost any other sec¬ 
tion of the community. . . . 

“This change of role, from need to the creative use of 
leisure, has not yet been fully understood. The public un¬ 
awareness of this change, together with economic pressures, 
accounts for the lack of support for a service, which should 
be expanding rather than contracting. . . . 

“Above all, leisure makes a challenge to the human 
spirit. Athens, in her Golden Age, displayed a genius for 
the creative use of leisure—in athletics, for example, and 
the arts—which can be seen as complementary, and indeed 
superior, to her genius for military and commercial ven¬ 
tures. There have also been such periods of all-pervasive 
inspiration in the history of other peoples. . . . 

“This challenge to the human spirit is the key to our 
proposals. Since the war, we have succeeded in recouping 
a substantial part of our material resources, but our moral 
resources still appear in disarray. Again, the doubling of 
our standard of living will present a growing challenge 
to the human spirit and produce the graver consequences 
should we fail to meet it. We neglect the proper use of 
leisure at our peril.” 
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It’s as old as the first game 

and the first laugh—the happy, I 

human inclination to do a thing — I 


JUST FOR THE FUN OF IT 



Learning the finer points of basketball in Hong Kong. 


E ver since some desperate cave¬ 
man discovered that he could 
keep the kids quiet by clacking 
a couple of dinosaur bones together, 
the human family has searched for 
ways to amuse itself—and been notably 
successful in finding them. The ancient 
Egyptians were indulgent parents who 
cherished their children, and family 
games resembling checkers and par- 
eheesi were popular along the Nile. The 
Greeks attached great importance to 

Reprinted with permission , from Aram- 
co World, July 1959 , published by 
Arabian American Oil Company , Neiv 
York City . 


physical development and while mother 
was home teaching sister how to pirou¬ 
ette gracefully, likely as not father was 
at the local gymnasium, demonstrating 
a new wrestling hold to junior. 

Amusements were even rougher in 
the gamey days of medieval England, 
when men and women played a mus¬ 
cular version of blindinan’s bufT. The 
object was to swat the unlucky It as 
hard as possible without getting caught. 
If the small fry joined in, they had to be 
prepared to defend themselves. 

Today, things are a little different, 
but not much. TV and automobiles not¬ 
withstanding, children and adults the 


world over apparently have the same 
ancestral urge to jump, to climb, to run, 
to throw, to hide, and to find. 

Consider the Burmese. It doesn’t 
take much coaxing to get the family 
embroiled in a sizzling game of chinlon. 
Dad folds up and tucks in his longyis 
(skirt) to make improvised but effective 
“shorts,” then joins the gang to form a 
small circle. The chinlon ball is a woven 
hollow rattan sphere about three inches 
in diameter and weighing about five 
ounces. It is tossed into the air and 
from then on is hit with feet, knees, 
shoulders, head, or any parts of the , 
body except the hands. A player may 
keep it aloft for several minutes by him¬ 
self, then pass it on to his companions 
or it may pass quickly from one to an¬ 
other, across or around the circle. First 
one to drop the ball loses and, if agreed 
beforehand, pays a forfeit—helping i 
prepare supper is a favorite penalty. 

The Japanese, who prefer their play 
after meals, often decide who will help j 
with the dishes in this novel way: while | 
they arc still seated, each is called upon i 
to tell a story, in one breath. It may 
be a fable, an adventure story, a tall 
tale, anything. First one to pause for 
breath is handed the dish towel. 

In Africa, where the business of liv¬ 
ing is intimately connected with getting 
along with nature, fun is nccc* ar \ I 
practical and favorite family games em- i 
phasize manual dexterity. Almost as 
soon as they can walk, Ethiopian boys | 
are introduced by their father to duty - 
atya , a spear-throwing contest. The 
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boys line up, weapons in hand, while 
fifty feet aw ay Pop starts a hoop rolling 
across a field. Spears whiz through the 
air toward the rolling hoop, which 
rarely moves far before someone’s spear 
hits it and brings it to a stop. 

Occasionally, a Congo family still 
has to take to a tree to get away from 
some rampaging cat, so bokwele is 
played early and often. The bark of a 
stick is peeled in such a way that alter¬ 
nating dark and white rings are left. 
With thumb and forefinger, as if climb¬ 
ing up the stick, participants follow 7 one 
finger with the other, space by space, 
saying as fast as their fingers move, 
bokwele , bokwele , bokwele . The point 
is to see how 7 many spaces can be cov¬ 
ered before taking a new breath. Older 
children and adults play the game on a 
grander scale, using a real tree, strong 
arms and legs. 

Just about every culture admires 
physical skill. The Spaniard takes his 
brood to see the weekly bullfight. Ca¬ 
nadians are notorious hockey buffs. 
German families root themselves hoarse 
over a spirited soccer game. And it’s 
been said that the only time an English¬ 
man loses his legendary composure is 
during a cricket match. 

But for sheer physical demands on 
participants, you would have to go some 
to beat the spectacular Tinikling Dance 
of the Philippines. 

The tinikling is a bird with storklike 
legs and a long neck. The Tinikling 
Dance imitates the bird’s movements as 
it walks between grass stems or runs 
over tree branches. The performers— 
just about everybody, since the Tini¬ 
kling Dance is to the Philippines what 
the waltz used to be to Vienna—dance 
between two bamboo poles, about nine 
feet long, which are placed horizontally 
on the ground. Two bamboo players 
sit opposite each other on the ground 
and strike the poles together in time to 
the music. A subtle refinement is to 
raise the poles an inch or two higher 
each time they’re struck. The longer 
the tune, the higher the dancers have to 
jump. 

Skill is demonstrated in dancing be¬ 
tween the bamboos and in keeping the 
feet from being caught when the poles 
[ire slammed shut. Sometimes adults 


dance while two children are in charge 
of the poles, sometimes vice-versa. It’s 
not at all unusual to see an ankle-band- 
aged gentleman limping to work in the 
Philippines after a particularly rough 
dance session. A simple explanation to 
curious friends suffices: “Tinikling.” 

Rough-housing has risen to a fine art 
among today’s Pitcairn Islanders, de¬ 
scendants of the Bounty mutineers and 
local Polynesians. For amusement, vil¬ 
lage families regularly conduct a mam¬ 
moth tug of war, males against females, 
that frequently lasts from noon till sun¬ 
down. Birth, death, and marriage are 
universal reasons for a gathering of the 
clan. Wakes are common—and unruly 


—from Togoland to Ireland. In pre- 
Communist China, every tenth year of 
a person’s life was supposed to have 
special significance. A family might 
spend the equivalent of a thousand dol¬ 
lars on one of these “important” birth¬ 
day parties, inviting not only the whole 
huge network of cousins and in-law r s, 
but neighboring families as well. 

One favorite can best be translated 
as “Solemnity.” The players sit on the 
floor in a circle and choose one to start. 
He makes some gesture, such as tickling 
his neighbor on the right, under the 
chin, or grimacing. Each player repeats 
the gesture w ith the person to his right. 


No one must laugh or speak; anyone 
who does must drop out of the game. 
Winner is the last dead pan. 

Very popular, too, is The Coffee Cup 
Game. Two teams, 'A and B, are each 
supplied with six coffee cups. One 
player on each team provides a ring. 
Team A hides its ring under one of its 
cups while Team B is out of the room. 
Team A calls them in when ready and 
Team B selects one player to guess. If 
he guesses correctly, his team has the 
privilege of hiding its ring under one 
of its cups and someone from Team A 
has to guess where it is. If he guesses 
wrongly, he must, as a forfeit, perform 
a stunt as directed by members of Team 


A—anything from siuging a song to 
imitating an animal. 

Although the ingenuity of every cul¬ 
ture in devising games is staggering, 
even more amazing is the number of 
identical games that seem to have 
developed independently in different 
lands. Follow-the-leader, hide-and- 
seek, and leapfrog, for example, are 
played by Eskimos and Englishmen, 
Fiji I slanders and Frenchmen, Zulus 
and Zealanders. Anthropologists have 
never been able to explain satisfactorily 
how 7 the same game somehow 7 appeared 
in so many places. The players them¬ 
selves don’t care—it’s fun! 



Children like same simple games the ivorld round , whether in Brooklyn or Burma . 
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Winter 

Camping 

A new area of program . . . 

Stanley W. Stocker 


Most of us prefer to do our winter “camping ” in 
comfort , venturing forth from a lodge . 

This is Badger Pass Ski Lodge , Yosemite National Park. 


N estled beside a snowbound lake are a group of five 
young adults. Through the ice, they have caught 
five beautiful bass, scaled and cleaned them, and, 
amidst laughter and tomfoolery, fried them to a delicate, 
golden brown. Baked potatoes, peas, fruit, and coffee have 
assuaged their appetites—and so they sit quietly by the fire, 
cheeks glowing, eyes bright. They have learned the art of 
living in the out-of-doors in the wintertime. 

However, for a large number of otherwise active young 
people, our culture has erected a barrier of fear and dis¬ 
taste for winter camping. We prefer to regulate the thermo¬ 
stat, check for storm warnings, and hibernate. Prejudiced 
by our folkways, we do not stop to count the cost of joys 
unattained, conquests unmade, sights unseen; we do realize 
that winter camping can be done in many ways and at many 
levels. 

Winter snow camping is a graduated experience, ranging 
from living in well-heated cabins to the ultimate test—ex¬ 
periencing a night in the open, in subzero temperatures, 
and discovering that such an experience is a pleasant one. 
Many of us prefer to do our “camping” in a comfortable 
lodge or cabin, well protected from wind and snow. We 
make expeditions to ski, to fish through the ice, to laugh 
with the children as they slide down the hills—and to do 
a little sliding ourselves! Cabin experiences have their 
place; sleeping in the out-of-doors in the middle of winter 
is the end point of the experience, not the beginning. 

Winter camping activities are many. It may be said 
that skiing is to winter camping wliat swimming is to sum¬ 
mer camping. Many of the large mass-type games used in 
die summer can be modified for winter use. Snow tracking, 
skating, skate sailing, darkhouse ice fishing and spearing, 
tobogganing and snow shoeing are only a few program 
possibilities. 

A large number of resident camps in this country are 
partially or completely winterized, and are often available 
for recreation department or agency use. School vacations 
offer valuable opportunities for die development of winter 
camping programs. It is also true that trip programs can 
certainly be continued on a year-round basis. Over one 
hundred youth hostels are available in the United States 
and Canada to provide low-cost accommodations for such 
groups. 

Many city recreation departments operate day camps and 
summer camping programs. In many cases, these programs 
close with the first cold snap. Considering the great interest 
in skiing, ice skating, and odier forms of out-of-door winter 

Mb. Stocker is executive director , Metropolitan New York 
Council, American Youth Hostels , New York City . 
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recreation, such terminations are difficult to justify. 

Winter camping needs more detailed planning than does 
summer camping. In the summer, one can take off for the 
woods with minimum clothing and equipment. Not so in 
winter! A little know-how will solve the problem, but it 
is important for the participants to learn the basics before 
heading out. (At the end of this article are listed some good 
sources of information that are readily available in most 
parts of the country.) 

The really enthusiastic camper will accept the challenge 
of winter camping. The thrill of coping with the winter 
elements, relying on your own resources, will be long re¬ 
membered. Today’s teen-agers, looking for new and differ¬ 
ent experiences, might be introduced to winter camping’s 
more rugged elements; other folk may prefer to spend the 
days in the out-of-doors, sleeping and eating in a warm area. 

The McGill University Outing Club has been winter 
camping for over fifteen years. These experiences have 
proven so pleasant that it is reported to be a common ex¬ 
perience for small groups of club members to spend the 
night in a sleeping bag in the snow, rather than staying in¬ 
doors in a club shelter. The McGill Outing Club limits 
their group to four or five, with an experienced leader. 

The present trend toward year-round camping and the 
prevailing enthusiasm for skiing have combined to increase 
rapidly the amount of winter camping in this country. As 
each of the many variations in winter camping can appeal 


Many people hesitate to venture forth into the winter 
I world because of prejudice , fear , and lack of know-how. 


to “all sorts and conditions of people,” there is every reason 
to believe in the potential growth of and interest in this 
type of program. (See also Page 82.) # 

Program Aids 

Snow-Survey Safety Guide. U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Soil Conservation Service, Agriculture Handbook 
#137, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
$•40. 

A key reference for winter camping leaders. Easy to read, it is valu¬ 
able for all persons interested in winter camping. A few topics cov¬ 
ered are: preparing for travel, rules for oversnow travel, and the like. 
Winter Camping, Hiking , and Sports (Cat. #6-92), Boy 

Scouts of America, New Brunswick, New Jersey. $.15. 

Well-illustrated booklet of reprints from Boys* Life Magazine. It 
should be read by all before they try any variations of winter camp¬ 
ing. Contains how-to-do-it articles on skate sailing, snow-shoeing, 
ski trips, and ice fishing. 

The Adirondack Winter Mountaineering Manual , Winter 
Activities Committee of the Adirondack Mountain Club, 
Inc., Gabriels, New York. $.50. 

A real leadership manual developed as the text for the Adirondack 
Winter Mountaineering School. While its contents are developed 
specifically for the Adirondack region, much of its wealth of prac¬ 
tical, factual information can be modified to meet the needs of all 
parts of the country. 

Ski Patrol Manual (2nd ed.), National Ski Patrol System, 
Headquarters, 1130—16th Street, Denver 2, Colorado. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

A good general coverage of ski equipment, safety, first aid, and full 
information about the formation of a ski patrol. 



Proper clothing and an experienced leader are impor¬ 
tant elements in making a winter outing a happy event. 
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AMERICAN 
TEEN-AGERS IN 
JAPAN 



Climbing Fuji! These youngsters greet a new day from the top of the world. 



Bill Bcedc, 15, buys fruit before the 
climb from a Japanese salesgirl in the 
market place of town of Fuji-Y oshida. 



Lore Gonzalez (right), IS, and Lisa 
Beasley, 16, turn in tickets for the 
bus ride to the Number One station. 



Young climbers unload gear from truck 
at the base of Mount Fuji. They took 
along sufficient food for three meals. 



With gear strapped on his back, this 
young climber gets set to travel by 
horseback to station Number Seven. 



At each station the teen-age group had 
their “Fuji sticks ” stamped for a fee 
of ten yen as a souvenir of the trip. 


i 



Silhouetted against a cloud formation, 
Japanese guide levels his camera as 
he tries to capture shot of horizon. 
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The young Fuchu group walks through 

the sacred Sengen Shrine , 

headed for the Japanese bus station. 


S/Sgt. Jerry S. Ray 
Photos: T Sgt. O. A. “Chico” Garcia 


the climbing party secured rooms for 
their return trip from the mountain the 
following day, ate lunch, and made 
preparations to spend the night on 
Mount Fuji. 

As a rule, the weather plays a big 
part in scaling this ancient volcano. 
Snow never disappears from its summit 
—even in the height of summer. The 
middle of the year, especially during 
July and August, is usually the best time 
to climb. 

Leaving the hotel the youngsters rode 
by bus to the town of Fuji-Yoshida, site 
of the sacred Sengen Shrine and nearest 
starting point from the Fuji New Grand. 
They had a choice of six popular routes 
up the mountain—the Gotemba, Suba- 
shiri, Funatsu, Shoji, Fujinomiya, and 
Yoshida paths. Most foreign climbers 
use the Yoshida path since uphill travel 
is much easier and distance from the 
hotel is only fifteen miles. This path, 
like other routes up Mount Fuji, is di¬ 
vided into ten sections, or stations, all 
of unequal distances. 

At each section overnight accommo¬ 
dation in stone shelter huts is offered 
for a fee of 350 yen (about one dollar). 
The Fuchu group walked through the 


sacred Sengen Shrine grounds from the 
town of Fuji-Yoshida, paid eighty-five 
yen each to travel by Japanese bus to 
the number one section, and at six PM 
began the climb up the mountain. Total 
time required to climb Mount Fuji is 
from seven to nine hours. 

Many climbers rent horses at the 
first section for fourteen hundred yen 
(about four dollars) and ride as far as 
the seventh station, over nine thousand 
feet up. Each section offers “Fuji 
sticks” for sale which are purchased, 
not as climbing aids, but as souvenirs 
since they may be stamped at each level 
for a fee of ten yen. 

Reaching the eighth section at eleven 
PM these young climbers bedded down 
for the night in one of the stone huts. 
Then, arising early, around four AM, 
they took another two-hour climb to the 
top in time for sunrise. 

As “Goraiko,” Japanese word for the 
honorable coming of the sunlight, set¬ 
tled above the huge crater, the teen¬ 
agers watched the shadows crawl across 
one of the most magnificent cone-shaped 
volcanos in existence. Such adventure 
will be deeply imbedded in their minds 
forever, if: 


MERICAN TEEN-AGERS IN Japan, 
sons and daughters of air force 
personnel, spend their summer 
vacation mountain climbing. These 
youngsters don’t scale just any old 
mountain; they tackle the highest and 
most famed in the country—Fuji. 

At one time the most feared volcano 
in Japan but today a climber’s para¬ 
dise, Fuji recently yielded to thirty- 
three novice adventurers from Fuchu 
Air Station near Tokyo. The young 
group reached the 12,397-foot peak in 
two stages of five and two hours and 
watched the sunrise come up over one 
of the most beautiful volcanoes in the 
world, a lava-covered mountain, w fiich 
last erupted in 1707. To reach Fuji the 
young climbers started their outing 
from Fuchu—some eighty miles distant 
—early in the morning in order to be¬ 
gin their trek up the same afternoon. 

The trip by bus consumed four hours 
of slow driving over rough, winding 
roads, which led far up into the scenic 
countryside of central Japan. Packed 
in with the American teen-agers was 
necessary gear. 

Arriving at the air-force operated 
Fuji New Grand Hotel around one PM, 



Even in the height of summer , snow is 
still found atop Mount Fuji . July and 
August are the best times for the climb. 



Japanese guide leads a group of teem 
agers down a “lava slide” Mountain 
route is divided into ten stations. 



Young Mark Edwards had to go half 
way back up the mountain to retrieve a 
camera left behind at route station . 
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GOOD SPORTS 


GOOD FRIENDS 


As we observe Brotherhood Week, February 
21 - 28 , it is heartivarming to see how the ball 
bounced in a Pan American basketball tour. 


Harold F. Moor 


UT F WE ARE going to take advan- 
I tage of the assumption that all 
people want peace, then the 
problem is for people to get together 
and to leap governments—if necessary 
evade governments—to work out not 
one method but thousands of methods 
by which people can gradually learn a 
little bit more of each other.” This is 
the challenge President Eisenhower has 
flung at. the American people. This is 
the challenge the members of the Peo- 
ple-to-People Sports Committee, the 
National Recreation Association, and 
various municipal recreation depart¬ 
ments accepted when they played hosts 
to an amateur basketball team from 
Ecuador for thirty days. 

It all began when the U. S. ambassa¬ 
dor to Ecuador, cognizant of the fact 
that when good sportsmen get together 
the resulting friendship is usually gen¬ 
uine, suggested that the People-to-Peo- 
ple Sports Committee invite an all-star 
team from Ecuadorian universities to 
visit the United States and play a series 
of games here. The committee found 
itself financially able to comply with 
the ambassador’s wishes, and the invi¬ 
tation was extended, accepted, and the 
programing wheels put into gear. 

Seven recreation departments were 
chosen, and the stops on the tour be¬ 
came Jacksonville, Florida; Washing¬ 
ton, D. C.; Livingston, New Jersey; 
Worcester, Massachusetts; Niagara 
Falls, New York; Cincinnati, Ohio; and 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. As was to be 
expected, programing varied from com¬ 
munity to community, but in each case 

Mr. Moor is executive director of 
the People-to-People Sports Committee . 


the sixteen visitors were greeted offi¬ 
cially, visited colleges and universities, 
attended a basketball clinic, and played 
one or two games, winning their share. 
Knowing little about the calibre of 
game played by the visitors, it was sur¬ 
prising how closely contested most of 
the games were. 

All departments were excellent hosts, 
but because of subsequent develop¬ 
ments in the suburban community of 
Livingston, it is significant to give the 
details of the program developed there. 
The Lions, Kiwanis, Rotary, and wom¬ 
en’s clubs cosponsored the visit. The 
group was housed in private homes. On 
the evening of their arrival they were 
feted at a banquet and officially greeted. 
Since Nathan Mallison of Jacksonville 
had passed the word along to the other 
departments that the group was quite 
lackadaisical about keeping appoint¬ 
ments, each of the visitors was presented 
with a traveling alarm clock, and the 
leader with an embossed scrapbook. 

The following day was reserved for 
sightseeing in New York City, with the 
group traveling to the city in a char¬ 
tered bus. It began with a visit to 
the Empire State Building observation 
tower and ended with supper in an 
Automat. In between was luuch at the 
Yale Club, movies of the 1956 Olympic 
Games, a tour of the United Nations, 
the Radio City Music Hall, a subway 
ride, and, of course, shopping. The 
next day’s program included attending 
a high-school assembly, some ice skat¬ 
ing, a visit to a local university, and 
spectating at a local high-school basket¬ 
ball game. 

Playing an overtime game with an 


all-star team from the senior recreation 
league and watching a college game 
were chief items on the following day’s 
ageuda. Mass and a special breakfast 
at a local church concluded the team’s 
program in Livingston, but not its con¬ 
tact with friends made there. For ex¬ 
ample, on the day the team was sched¬ 
uled to return to its native land, a group 
of Livingston friends arranged to get 
in touch with the team in Miami, so as 
to bid them bou voyage; letters have 
flown back and forth freely ever since. 

Other interesting sidelights include 
the reprinting, in Ecuador, of a sports 
cartoon which appeared in a Worcester 
paper, depicting a local basketball play¬ 
er in uniform telling an Ecuadorian 
outfitter in a fur coat, “It’s just the 
weather that’s cold, not the people.’’ 
Another souvenir from Worcester was 
a statement in an editorial appearing in 
a local college paper; ‘‘Without a doubt 
these fine athletes accomplished more 
for international relations than a whole 
regiment of professional ambassadors.’* 

The visit of the Ecuadorians took 
place in January 1959 and, except for 


The Pcople-to-People Sports 
Committee is a membership cor¬ 
poration dedicated to the promo¬ 
tion of international sports ex¬ 
changes on the premise that when 
good sportsmen get together mu¬ 
tual understanding and friendship 
are broadened. Its chairman is 
Edward P. F. Eagan of Olympic 
fame. For further information 
write the committee at 20 Ex¬ 
change Place, New York 5. 
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Two of the visitors from Ecuador join in a song 
fest at the home of one of the families 
in Livingston , New Jersey . Letters have flown 

hack and forth freely ever since . 



the exchanges of letters that followed 
between the visitors and new American 
friends, might well have been the be¬ 
ginning and end of this international 
sports exchange. However, early in 
June, the Sports Committee received an 
invitation from the president of the Di¬ 
rectory of the University Sports League 
in Quito for an American basketball 
team to participate in a tourney to be 
held at Central University in July. Any 
of the teams the Ecuadorians played 
while on their tour would be acceptable, 
but particularly the team from Livings¬ 
ton. All expenses would be paid from 
Miami on. 

Robert Sisco, superintendent of rec¬ 


reation and parks in Livingston, imme¬ 
diately replied, “Sure, our boys will be 
glad to go, and we’ll raise the money 
for new uniforms and transportation to 
Miami somehow.” This information 
was relayed in a formal invitation to 
Bob, reading in part: “We hope that 
this invitation will be accepted and that 
you understand that by it we are at¬ 
tempting to show our appreciation to 
the people of Livingston and to all the 
American families there for the recep¬ 
tion given our team during its visit to 
the United States.” 

The team departed on schedule, re¬ 
turning ten days later with many fond 
memories and additional friends, not 


only in Ecuador, but in Panama and 
Peru, which also had representatives in 
the tournament. Handicapped by the 
high altitude and unaccustomed food 
as well as rules, officiating, and even 
court markings which were new to them, 
they managed to win only one of five 
games played, but that made no differ¬ 
ence. As one of the boys explained: 

“Time means nothing in Quito. The 
people were always willing to stay and 
talk or do us a favor. They were ex¬ 
tremely friendly. Before every game we 
were besieged by autograph seekers. Al¬ 
though we didn’t come out ahead in the 
tournament, we were way out front as 
far as friendship and good will go.” 


Have You Tried . . . 

A HAPPINESS FUND? 


Many individuals and organizations 
are willing to render financial support 
to recreation projects for the less fortu¬ 
nate if they are assured their donations 
will bring a maximum of happiness. 
The Montana State Training School at 
Boulder is an institution for the men¬ 
tally retarded of all chronological and 
mental ages and, like many others, must 
rely upon donated funds to enrich its 
recreation program. 

A good example of wise use of do¬ 
nated dollars is the school’s recently 
completed merry-go-round which, if 
purchased, would have cost twenty-five 
thousand dollars. But with dedicated 
personnel and access to a well-equipped 
machine shop, the cost was approxi¬ 


mately three thousand. This device, 
with a capacity for fifty, has two areas 
specially designed for wheelchairs, is 
equipped with safety belts and a simu¬ 
lated pipe organ, contains speakers that 

broadcast traditional carousel music. 

/ 

Since this type of Wild-West horseman¬ 
ship proves exciting, adequate toilet fa¬ 
cilities have been erected on the site. 
Nearby, a railroad operates on a quar¬ 
ter-mile course. 

The horses for the merry-go-round 
were cast in the school shop from three 
thousand pounds of aluminum donated 
by the Anaconda Company. They were 
cast in sections, had to be electrowelded 
together, were then painted by the boys. 
This, in itself, was a high recreation 


venture. This device brings more hap¬ 
piness to more boys and girls than any¬ 
thing else we have. 

We were fortunate in getting the pure 
aluminum donation; but prior to that, 
aluminum scrap—pots, pans, and so on 
—were collected and melted down. The 
furnace was fire brick piled on the shop 
floor; the heat, a kerosene weed burner 
which produced the necessary twelve 
hundred degrees needed to melt alumi¬ 
num. 

In the past few years, over twenty-six 
thousand dollars have been collected 
and expended solely for recreation pur¬ 
poses by various methods. These meth¬ 
ods are a story in themselves, and range 
from the wishing well, which greets the 
visitor, to an increasing number of me¬ 
morial donations.—Arthur E. Westwell, 
Superintendent , Montana State Train¬ 
ing SchooU Boulder . 
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Floodlighting can be planned for areas encompassing a 
single activity or for multiple-use using one installation. 


Wallace W. Weld 


FLOODLIGHTING 

OUTDOOR 

RECREATION 

AREAS 

In which basic techniques are 
discussed and pointed up by 
photographs and diagrams. 


T he .most important feature of floodlighting is in 
the extended use of area and equipment it permits. 
In this way a land area enjoys a greater usage and 
thus becomes more worthwhile. In some areas, because of 
high daytime temperatures, evening play is desirable and 
thus floodlights are essential. 

Floodlighting a recreation area is relatively quite sim¬ 
ple. Single areas may be laid out or overall plans ean be 
made to encompass several activities. It is good praetiee 
to include inultiple-use areas in a lighting system; in this 
way, several different activities may be taken care of by 
one installation. If a park district or recreation department 
is considering illuminating a softball field, it is possible to 
light sueh other activities as Little League, Pony League, 
baseball, or football. Sports covered will largely be deter¬ 
mined by available area. Study the situation and allow for 
safety zones outside of the play area, so facilities will not 
create a hazard. Pole equipment on which the floodlights 
are mounted is usually placed at the edge of the safety 
zones and thus will not create a hazard to the players. In 
ball diamonds of various sizes it has been found that a safe 
margin, outside baselines, of one-third the width of the dia¬ 
mond, is sufficient to enable the players to field foul balls. 
(Some authorities recommend a greater distance.—Ed) 
If a softball diamond with a sixty-foot baseline is being 
lighted, then the safety zone outside of the diamond should 
be at least twenty feet (see Figure 1, Page 76). lu base¬ 
ball, where the baselines are ninety feet, a thirty-foot safety 
zone is necessary. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society has determined 
the amount of light required for all sports areas. In deter¬ 
mining these values they have considered the active usage 
of the area. Where play is quite intensive and there is 
large attendance, higher intensities will be required thau 

Mr. Weld is chief application engineer for the Revere Elec¬ 
tric Manufacturing Company, Chicago , and chairman , Il¬ 
luminating Engineering Society Sports Lighting Committee. 
This article was specially prepared for Recreation Magazine . 


for au area used for neighborhood play. In softball, stand¬ 
ards have beeu set up for four classes of play, ranging from 
professional and championship, down through semiprofes- 
sional, industrial, and recreation play. The latter, of course, 
requiring the lowest values. The aeeoinpauying table shows 
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8 —POLE LAYOUT 


CLASS 

1ES CURRENT RECOMMENDED 
PRACTICE - FOOTCANDLES 
MAINTAINED IN SERVICE 

OUTFIELD 

SIZE 

(feet) 

FLOODLIGHTS (ALTERNATE INSTALLATIONS) 

MINIMUM MOUNTING 
HEIGHT TO BOTTOM 
FLOODLIGHT CROSSARM 
(feet) 

TYPES 3, 4 or 5 

CLASS OP 

TYPE 6, CLASS 01 

TYPE 6, CLASS 0 

No. per Pole 

No, per Pole 

No. per Pole 

Infield 

Outfield 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

jT~ 

A 

B 

C 






A & B Poles 

C Poles 

Professional 

Championship 

50 

30 

280 

14 

30 

18 







50 

60 

240 

14 

20 

13 







50 

5* 

Semi- 

Professional 

, 

Industrial 

League 

30 

20 

280 

8 

18 

14 

10 

28 

18 




40 

55 

240 

8 

1 

6 

14 

10 

10 

22 

12 

‘1 

10 

24 


40 

50 

20 

10 

280 

14 

10 

8 

— 

18 

12 

■■■ -i 

15 

35 

50 

240 

6 

10 

7 

8 

12 

9 

10 

15 

11 

35 

45 

200 

5 

7 

5 

7 

9 

7 

9 

12 

9 

35 

40 


6-P0LE LAYOUT 









Recreational 

10 

5 

200 

3 

4 

5 

4 

5 

6 

5 

7 

8 

35 

40 


LAMPS: 1500-watt clear general lighting service operated at 10% over rated voltage. 
POLES: 6 for Recreational, 8 for other classes. 

TABLE I 


intensities required for various classes in regard to the 
outfield dimensions, along with the types of floodlights, 
quantities, lamp size, and minimum mounting heights. 

The layout in Figure 1 shows an eight-pole setup. This 
arrangement is used for the three top classes of softball, 
whereas a six-pole layout may be used for the recreation 
classification. The eight-pole layout provides the best pos¬ 
sible locations for the floodlights specified. 

The six-pole layout for recreation softball is a compro¬ 
mise. It is understandable that illumination from four 
points will be of a better quality than that from only for 
two banks of floodlights. This is the only class of ball in 
which the Illuminating Engineering Society recommends 
the use of two outfield poles. For other types of play, such 
as Little League, Pony League, and so on, four poles are 
definitely specified. 

The society has studied the situation carefully in recom¬ 
mending footcandles for championship or professional play, 
where there is unusually large attendance. Since spectators 
may be at considerable distance from the playing area, it 
is necessary to provide sufficient illumination so that they 
may follow the play. In professional play the action is a 
great deal faster than in other classes. For that reason 
higher intensities are required than ordinarily. From these 
factors it was determined that fifty footcandles would be 
required on the infield and thirty footcandles on the out¬ 
field. It was felt in regard to the recreation class, that the 
game could be carried on with only ten footcandles on the 
infield and seven and a half footcandles on the outfield. 
These values are the lowest in which a neighborhood game 
may be played in safety. Lower values would increase the 
hazards by reducing visibility. 

In Tabic 1 the quantity of floodlights required at each 
location is given for the various classes along with the type 
of floodlights. In Tables 2 and 2A the characteristics of 
these floodlights are given, including the beam spread of 
the various types and the minimum beam efficiency of the 
three classes. For recreation softball a Type 5 or 6 flood¬ 


light is most generally used, as the poles are located near 
the playing area. These are wide-beam units. As only a 
few floodlights will be required, a wide-beam type is neces¬ 
sary to cover the field and to produce good overlapping pat¬ 
terns. In some cases, floodlights may have to be mounted 
at a greater distance from the field. Then a narrower beam 
spread, Type 3 or 4, will produce the coverage required. 

The class numbers of floodlights provide quick reference 
as to the general construction of the floodlights. Class GP 
refers to an enclosed floodlight with an aluminum reflector. 
Class 0 is an open porcelain-enameled reflector and Class 
01 is, again, an open porcelain-enameled reflector with alu¬ 
minum insert. It is usually good practice to use a glass cover 
for the aluminum unit, as it protects the reflector surface 
as well As keeping it clean. 

An aluminum unit usually provides better light control. 
Fewer floodlights will be required, reducing the kilowatts 
necessary to illuminate the field. The 1500-watt PS-52 clear 
lamp is the most economical lamp size as it provides the 
best light output at the most economical cost. 

For recreation softball areas (Table 1 ), there are specified 
twenty-four Type-5, Class-GP floodlights: three at the two 
“A” locations, four at the two “B” locations, and five at the 
two “C” locations. If a Type-6, Class-0 floodlight is used, 
then forty floodlights are necessary to provide the same in¬ 
tensity. This means the monthly charge for electricity will 
be almost double. The economics of the situation will have 
to be studied to decide which floodlight to install, as the 
open porcelain unit is usually less expensive than are en¬ 
closed aluminum floodlights. However, the difference in 
cost undoubtedly will be counterbalanced by the saving in 
energy consumed. 

In the next higher classification, known as industrial 
league, there are three different outfield dimensions. The 
240-foot outfield is the one most generally used. This out¬ 
field will take care of Little League as well as softball and 
is almost large enough for Pony League. In this manner, 
three different classes of sports may be taken care of on the 
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same area. Industrial league requires sixty Type-5, Group- 
GP units: six at the two “A” locations, ten at the two “B” 
locations and seven at each of the four “C” locations, to 
produce twenty footcandles on the infield and fifteen foot- 
candles on the outfield. In all cases the lamps specified are 
1500-watt. To produce the intensities specified, the units 
have to be used at a ten percent over voltage condition. 
Used in this manner, the light output of the lamps is in¬ 
creased thirty-five percent with only a sixteen percent in¬ 
crease in wattage. However, the expected lamp life is only 
three hundred hours, but this normally provides a full sea¬ 
son’s use. 

In the two last columns of Table 1 the minimum mount¬ 
ing heights are given for each pole location. These mount¬ 
ing heights are based on producing the highest possible 
illumination on the field and keeping glare to a minimum. 
Where the poles have to be set back at a greater distance 
from the field then the mounting height has to be increased. 
Although we have covered only ball areas, the same informa¬ 
tion may be secured for other areas from Recommended 
Sports Lighting Practice , published by the Illuminating En¬ 
gineering Society. Practically all sports areas are included. 

After the areas and sports along with the floodlights have 
been determined, it is advisable to get in touch with your 
local utility company as it undoubtedly has men capable to 
give further advice. It may call in a local contractor or 
architect or may contact a floodlight manufacturer. Manu¬ 
facturers can provide additional information and give exact 
quantities required, along with mounting heights. They can 
also provide a positioning chart so floodlights may be prop¬ 
erly set and the field have the best possible illumination. 
Such an installation will provide many happy hours for the 
people who use your recreation area. $ 


NEW LEVELS 

Growing leisure is accompanied both by more time for 
new pursuits and the awakening of new yearnings and in¬ 
terests in the minds of people. Their inherently social im¬ 
pulses move them to desire to fill much of this new vacuum 
with fruitful human associations. They search for con¬ 
structive and satisfying relationships with others that pro¬ 
vide warmth, security, and stimulation. They aspire to 
associations which can illuminate new horizons, cultivate 
new understandings, and pave the way for new avenues of 
constructive activity. 

Recreation programs have an incomparable opportunity 
in this situation. Naturally suited to people’s leisure be¬ 
cause they are informal and voluntary, they can meet pco- 1 
pie’s need for both association and substance. But to do so 
those concerned with the recreation field must prepare the 
ground better. The importance of qualified professional 
leadership must be re-emphasized and more and better rec¬ 
reation workers secured. The vital place of the volunteer 
leader must be reasserted. Program approaches must be 
broadened and enriched creatively. Above all, a new level 
of public understanding and support must be achieved.— i 
Paul Oppekman, executive director , Northeastern Illinois 
Metropolitan Area Planning Commission , Chicago. 
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STATE 

AND 

LOCAL 

DEVELOPMENTS 

— ■ ■ ■ ■— Elvira Delany 

ARIZONA. The U. S. Department of the Interior revoked 
an order which would have opened up a portion of Tucson 
Mountain Park to mining as of February 15, 1960. The 
33,000-acre park, administered by Pima County , includes 
approximately 26,500 acres of federal land and is presently 
closed to mining. Assistant Secretary of the Interior Roger 
Ernst announced the revocation after reviewing the tran¬ 
script of a public hearing held in Tucson last October. Mr. 
Ernst declares, “The hearing record shows . . . recreation 
... to be the highest and most important use.” 

COLORADO. The North Jeffco Recreation District suc¬ 
ceeded in passing a $300,000 bond issue for future parks 
and recreation development. The Denver City Council 
agreed to sell the Denver County Poor Farm to Adams 
County for an eighteen-hole golf course and family park. 

ILLINOIS. The board of trustees of the Pleasure Drive * 
way and Park District of Springfield has approved plans and 
specifications for a cast bell carillon to be installed in Wash¬ 
ington Park’s Thomas Rees Memorial Carillon. The caril¬ 
lon, of concrete and masonry construction, will include from 
seventy-six to eighty bells. Funds for the project are a be¬ 
quest left the park board for this purpose by Thomas Rees, 
a former editor of the Illinois State Register. 

A functional exchange between the city of Chicago and 
tlie Chicago Park District resulted in the latter’s taking over 
almost all city parks, beaches, and other recreation areas, 
along with 283 employees, mostly recreation workers and 
laborers. Land acquisition in this transaction, totals 425 
acres, and facilities affected include fourteen public bath¬ 
houses and six swimming pools (three of which are under 
construction). The city, for its part, took over the park 
district police force of 1948, as well as 97 school-crossing 
guards and 116 boulevard workers. The city also acquired 
jurisdiction over more than two hundred miles of park dis¬ 
trict boulevards. 

The Memorial Park District (Cook County) passed a 
$552,000 bond issue by a 3-to-l vote. Plans call for pur¬ 
chase and development of a new fifteen-acre park site and 
j improvement to present parks and facilities, according to 
Alan B. Domer, superintendent of parks and recreation. 
The Joliet Park District (Will County) has received ap¬ 
proval of a $700,000 bond issue for its Inwood Recreation 
Center (ice-skating rink, swimming pool, youth center) and 


renovation of East Side Playgrounds (including walk-to 
swimming pools.) Highland Park passed a referendum to 
issue $195,000 in general obligation bonds for park im¬ 
provements; of this, $125,000 will be spent on a swimming 
pool and $70,000 for beach and park improvement and land 
acquisition. The Highland Park Lions Club has pledged an 
additional $30,000 for the pool. The Peoria Park District 
is constructing a fifty-acre marina and playground on the 
Illinois River with a $300,000 allocation. 

MINNESOTA. A new village recreation building will go 
up in Hoyt Lakes using lumber from the old Mesaba build¬ 
ing now being torn down. In St. Louis Park the city coun¬ 
cil and Westwood Hills Golf Course reached an agreement 
whereby the city will pay $215,298 for part of the course for 
use as a city park. The village of Aitkin has been given a 
tract along the Mississippi River to be used as a park in the 
memory of Gustav Berglund. In Deephaven, the village 
council has purchased approximately ten acres on Corsen’s 
Bay for $15,500. This adjoins village-owned property and 
will provide a twenty-five-acre park and recreation area. 

Garden City (pop. 300) recently dedicated its $250,000 
Wellcome Memorial, a combination recreation center, li¬ 
brary, and civic center. The village received a $400,000 be¬ 
quest from a local boy who went out into the world to become 
an English lord and head of a vast British pharmaceutical 
concern. Sir Henry Wellcome was born in a log cabin in Al¬ 
mond, Wisconsin, but spent his boyhood in Garden City 
where he met Dr. William W. Mayo, father of the famous 
Mayo Brothers, who encouraged him to become a pharma¬ 
cist. The remaining $150,000 was turned over for an en¬ 
dowment fund. 

OREGON. The Oregon Fish Commission and the Weyer¬ 
haeuser Timber Company are cooperating to build an ex¬ 
perimental natural fish farm on the east fork of the Milli- 
coma River in Coos County to supplement and establish 
fish runs in coastal streams. A ten-acre pond, holding five 
hundred thousand salmon fingerlings, is intended to lower 
costs of raising fish in hatcheries by placing the fingerlings in 
impounded water with a natural food supply. Weyerhaeuser 
installed culverts and other modifications at a cost of $5,000 
and is giving up an acre of tree-growing land. In addition, 
the company voluntarily spent approximately $8,000 to 
modify the new channel bed as a fisheries protection mea¬ 
sure. ( For further information about Weyerhaeuser s rec¬ 
reation policy see 6i Public Lands on Private Property 
Recreation, November 1956, Page 418.) Similar coopera¬ 
tion between industry and government is increasing through¬ 
out the country. 

The Lane County Parks and Recreation Commission has 
a new $100,000 budget. The past year saw the jamming of 
all facilities beyond capacity, despite the expansion of three 
picnic areas, the addition of a twenty-two-unit campground 
on the coast, and improved boat launching and moorage fa¬ 
cilities. The new budget will allow such improvements as 
a watering system, twenty-four more campsites in three 
parks, seventeen picnic sites, a beach access, a wayside park, 
and a completely new facility on Fernridge Reservoir, the 
second most popular boating area in the state. 
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A frank discussion of the advantages 


and the disadvantages of new, 
air-supported structures. 

U NLESS IT BE a haunted house, 
nothing looks as empty as a de¬ 
serted playfield or a dry swim¬ 
ming pool. And nothing is quite so 
wasteful as the many millions of play 
hours lost on recreation facilities every 
year because of weather. Until recent¬ 
ly, such lost recreation has had to be 
accepted as inevitable in all but the 


Don Sliingler 


erage about a dollar per square foot of 
ground space covered. This is much less 
than the cost of a permanent building. 

Translucency . Fabric used admits so 
much light that no other daytime il¬ 
lumination is needed. 

High ceiling height . Since structures 
must be spherical in shape, the height 
of a circular airhouse is normally equal 



most southern parts of the country. 
Now, however, air-supported structures, 
known as airhouses, reclaim this lost 
potential for many different types of 
outdoor recreation activities. 

These structures are made of heavy- 
duty fabrics supported solely by gentle 
air pressure blown into them by fan. 
Major advantages of such an installa¬ 
tion are: 

Year-round use of costly installations 
such as swimming pools. In many parts 
of the country these can be used four 
or at most five months of the year. The 
airhouses are equally well suited to 
weatherproof such activities as tennis, 
badminton, volleyball, and others. 

Extremely low cost of installation . 
On larger installations, the cost will av- 


Mr. Siiingler is industrial manager of 
the Seattle Tent and Awning Company, 
Seattle , Washington , manufacturers of 
AIR:SEAL airhouses . 


to half its diameter. A 65-foot diame¬ 
ter house has a ceiling 32V2~feet high. 
This gives all the height needed for any 
activity. 

Quick and easy erection and removal . 
When weather permits, it is best to use 
these facilities with no covering what¬ 
ever. When a permanent building is 
erected, the facilities become indoor 
recreation from that time on. Not so 
with an airhouse—your swimming pool 
becomes an open-air pool again in 
April, May, or June. Air-supported 
structures can also cover an outdoor 
ice-skating arena, thus greatly reducing 
the cost of such an installation, while 
giving it the advantages of an indoor 
rink. 

Use of airhouses over swimming 
pools has increased greatly in the last 
year or two in the Pacific Northwest. 
\\ idest use so far is for home swimming 
pools, but there have been several pub¬ 
lic installations as well. A typical ex¬ 
ample, used in a commercial installa¬ 


tion, is 37W by 90' with 20-foot “bub¬ 
ble” at one end. The bubble covers an 
offset section at the shallow end, used 
for instruction of youngest children. 

Fabric used here is twelve-ounce 
vinyl-coated nylon. Colors are white 
with blue-and-white end stripes. Air 
pressure is supplied by a 2,000 CFM 
blower. The house is secured to the 
concrete decking by metal ring ballast. 
At one side, the airhouse is secured to 
the small permanent building that is 
used for office, lobby, and locker room. 
Access is provided from the inside of 
this house to the airhouse. Total cost 
of this installation was less than five 
thousand dollars. 

Despite all these obvious advantages, 
it must be recognized that airhouses 
are still in an early stage of develop¬ 
ment. For instance, we do not yet know 
just how long certain materials may 
last. The vinyl-coated nylon, which we 


This overall view of a commer¬ 
cial pool covered with an 
airhouse was taken from a bluff 
overlooking the pool. 


consider the best, should last a very 
minimum of five years, and may even 
last ten years or longer. Much depends 
on usage and care taken by the owner. 
Clearly, it cannot last as long as a well- 
constructed permanent building. 

In considering material used in your 
airhouse, certain points should be kept 
firmly in mind. Some minor advan¬ 
tages may bring major disadvantages. 
For instance, just how important is it 
that the material be transparent? This 
is hardly a major advantage, since par¬ 
ticipants in any recreation activity will 
be concentrating on that activity, not 
on the wintry scene outside. 

In a search for better materials, we 
have thoroughly tested transparent ones 
and find they are lacking in certain 
strength requirements. Material used 
in an airhouse should have great impact 
strength and tear strength as well. It 
may have great impact strength, as 
some transparent materials have, yet 
tear easily once a gash has been made. 
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Interior of an air house of vinyl- 
coated nylon . Air-supported 
structures can cover a variety of 
outdoor recreation areas. 



A good grade of vinyl-coated nylon, on 
the other hand, has both impact 
strength and tear strength. A small hole 
or cut will not enlarge itself and can be 
easily repaired. A temporary patch can 
be easily installed during use, to be re¬ 
placed by a permanent repair when the 
airhouse is put away for storage in the 
summer. 

It is important that the material be 
translucent so it can be used in daytime 
and provide shadowless daytime illumi¬ 
nation. Light will not filter through in 
adequate intensity, however, if the 
house is not cleaned thoroughly at least 
once a year. This job is the responsi¬ 
bility of the user, since the airhouse can 
, only be cleaned properly when it is in¬ 
flated. A good detergent, a long-han¬ 
dled brush, and a hose are the indicated 
I tools for this. The must time to do it is 
shortly before the house is to be deflated 
and stored for the summer. 

A problem you will be sure to en¬ 
counter with an airhouse over a heated 
pool is moisture condensation. If no 
heat whatever is mixed with the cold air 
being blown into the house, a dense fog 
of condensation will form inside the 
bubble. In the pool installation men¬ 
tioned above, for instance, the fog was 


so dense that it was impossible to see 
from one end of the pool to the other. 
Unless your swimmers like steam baths, 
you will not want this condition. 

It is easy to correct by installing a 
space heater or convector to heat the 
air blown into the airhouse. The air 
is still humid, but that is inevitable in 
any indoor pool installation. Water 
temperature is kept at eighty-five de¬ 
grees. With the heating unit, air tem¬ 
perature is about seventy-five degrees. 
This additional heat actually does not 
cost much extra money. Having heated 
air above the water greatly reduces heat 
loss from the pool. 

In planning dimensions of your air¬ 
house, you should also make sure there 
is adequate space around the sides. For 
a swimming pool installation, a width 
of seven to eight feet is the very mini¬ 
mum and even more is desirable. 

Properly constructed airhouses can 
withstand heavy loads of snow. The 
heat, of course, will also melt the snow 
quite rapidly. Method of anchoring 
the airhouse is important, especially if 
there are winds of high velocity in your 
area. Sand or water ballast used in the 
first air structures was not satisfactory, 
for once the ballast starts to shift, the 


house is due for an early collapse. Lift¬ 
ing power of an airhouse is so great 
that it is almost impossible to anchor 
properly by this method. 

Greater security is afforded by a 
method that anchors the base into the 
ground or concrete apron on which the 
house is erected. Airhouses anchored 
properly in this manner have withstood 
winds up to gale force without budging. 
For anchoring to the ground, embed 
spear points three to four feet deep. 

Any kind of structure, of course, is 
susceptible to vandalism. Airhouses are 
no exception. In such event, the dam¬ 
age can normally be repaired by stitch- 
room procedures and the house be re¬ 
erected in only a few hours. In one 
case, a large (almost three-foot-long) 
hole was torn accidentally in an air¬ 
house at Larson Air Force Base. The 
tear was repaired by hand sewing with¬ 
out interrupting usage. An airhouse, 
like any valuable piece of property, 
could become damaged either accident¬ 
ally or intentionally. Like other prop¬ 
erty, airhouses are insurable by many 
companies. And in any case, the temp¬ 
tation to vandalism seems to be strong¬ 
est in the case of old, vacant houses 
rather than with new, well-used build¬ 
ings. 

For an average pool, the job takes a 
full day’s work for four to five men for 
either operation. When the fan is cut 
off, the house will deflate in about thirty 
minutes. Wien the fan is turned on, it 
will inflate to normal size in about half 
that time. 

The National Institute of Govern¬ 
mental Purchasing reports that Minne¬ 
apolis will store school supplies and 
equipment in an 9,000-foot air struc¬ 
ture. This will be the first “blow-up” 
building in the city. 


Soon the spreading metropolitan areas will engulf ninety per¬ 
cent of our population. This is not in itself an evil. I believe that 
open and accessible cities can offer a variety of goods, serv¬ 
ices, and facilities that no suburban centers—no matter how 
numerous and well-stocked—can match. 

The growth of the cities will not be cm evil if we make them 
once again a pleasant place to stroll, eat, shop, sightsee, enjoy 
cultural activities, and live. Only then will our leisure time be 
worth living. Otherwise, we will spend our precious, hard- 
earned leisure within our own four walls, cut off from society 
by the foes we have created: murderous traffic, smog, disorder, 
blight, and ugliness. We will be trapped in our suburban or 
city homes, all dressed up with no place to go.—Victor Gruen, 
city planner and architect, in Life, December 28, 1959. 
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SCHOOL-CITY 
COOPERATION IN 
RECREATION 



A STUDY OF school-city cooperation in the joint use of 
recreation areas and facilities showed that, although 
practically all of the twenty-two cities studied indi¬ 
cated good relationships between school and recreation au¬ 
thorities, only ten reported formal agreements covering all 
or a major portion of those relationships. A surprising 
number relied on informal machinery, including verbal 
agreements, to bring about and continue the established 
relationships. 

This study of sehool-city cooperation in the acquisition, 
planning, development, and maintenance of recreation areas 
and facilities was undertaken by the National Recreation 
Association’s National Advisory Committee on Recreation 
Administration. Committee members at the time of the study 
included chairman Jay M. Ver Lee, superintendent of rec¬ 
reation, Oakland, California; Milo Christiansen, superin¬ 
tendent of recreation, Washington, D. C.; Charles Doell, 
superintendent of parks, Minneapolis (now retired); Ben 
Evans, director of recreation, Seattle, Washington; William 
Keeling, superintendent of recreation, Dallas; Vernon 
Ridgewell, superintendent of recreation, Norfolk, Virginia; 
Walter Seott, director of municipal and school recreation, 
Long Beach, California; and Beverly Sheffield, director of 
recreation, Austin, Texas, and new chairman of the National 
Recreation Association’s National Advisory Committee on 
Recreation Administration. 

The cities selected ranged from small communities to 
some of the largest cities in the country. Twenty of the 
twenty-two cities studied had developed above average pol¬ 
icies for joint use of city and school facilities. In fifteen 
of the selected cities, recreation is administered under agen¬ 
cies that combine park and recreation functions; seven 
have separate recreation departments. Ten cities have pol¬ 
icy-making boards; ten, advisory boards; two have no 
boards. In nine of the selected cities school-board members 
or school-staff members serve on the recreation park board, 
which, in six of the nine communities, is an advisory board. 

One of the outstanding detailed agreements is found in 
San Diego, California, between the unified school district 
and the city park and recreation department. It describes 
how sites are selected, details what facilities will be included 
in each instance, delineates the use of recreation facilities 
by the school agency, details responsibility for supervision 
of facilities, and sets forth the relationship between the 
school administrators and recreation staff at particular sites. 


Maintenance responsibilities of both parties are spelled out, 
with a detailed list of the equipment and basic improve¬ 
ments for various types of areas. 

Austin, Texas, has developed a set of policies to guide 
the school and the city administrations in the joint use and 
development of school and recreation facilities. This out¬ 
lines the basic policy of the two agencies in acquiring ad¬ 
jacent facilities and developing these on an integrated basis. 
It states the responsibility of the two agencies with respect 
to planning the facilities, and the principles to be followed 
in developing school buildings, places the responsibility for 
the development of all grounds around buildings, and spells 
out responsibility for the planning and design functions. 
The policy sets forth how the buildings will be used by the 
two authorities, establishes responsibility for custodial serv¬ 
ices and groundskeeping services on joint facilities, and 
includes reference to certain specialized facilities that are 
used jointly by both school and recreation. 

An interesting cooperative agreement is in effect in Los 
Angeles, where separate programs under supervised leader¬ 
ship are conducted both by the school agency and by the 
recreation and park agency. The agreement gives both pol¬ 
icy and procedure whereby the construction and develop¬ 
ment of facilities by the two separate agencies will not result 
in duplication, but will complement each other in providing 
a well-rounded program for all neighborhoods of the city. 

Oakland, California, relies on a number of separate 
agreements to govern relationships between the recreation 
agency and the school body. A joint statement, developed 
by staffs of the two agencies, describes a detailed program 
for the joint development of neighborhood recreation sites 
in conjunction with elementary schools. This agreement 
provides for a one-third and two-thirds sharing of costs of 
purchase and preliminary site development, such as grad¬ 
ing, utilities, and street work with the schools assuming the 
larger portion of the agreed-upon costs. 

The agreement governing purchase and development of 
sites is supplemented by leases for separate sites through 
which school land is made available to the recreation de¬ 
partment on a forty-year term basis without cost. Another 
agreement details the conditions under which the city-owned 
municipal swimming pools will be used by the schools dur¬ 
ing the school year, and provides for a method of sharing 
costs and staffing. Another separate agreement governs the 
way in which seliool properties will be used by the recrea- 
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tion department. Other agreements clarify the responsi¬ 
bility of the school and the recreation department in the 
maintenance of jointly used facilities and the operation of 
evening gymnasiums for recreation purposes. 

A LARGE number of the cities studied have developed joint 
projects in which schools and municipal areas or parks 
have been located adjacent to each other with arrangements 
for joint use. Choosing sites is accomplished in different 
ways. In practically all instances, the preliminary selection 
is made cooperatively by the school and recreation staffs. 
In many communities, the city-planning-agency staff is 
brought in at this stage. Five of the cities studied complete 
the selection process by staff agreement only; seven carry 
the staff decisions on to the respective boards; four inject 
a third step between the staff and the boards by having a 
special coordinating committee pass on site selection before 
final approval of the boards concerned. In one city the site 
selection is accomplished by each agency working through 
the planning commission. 

In twelve of the cities studied, purchase is, in most cases, 
accomplished by having each agency appraise and purchase 
its own share. There are some instances, however, where 
a slightly different procedure is followed for a specific site. 
Six of the communities reported that one of the agencies, 
either recreation or school, appraised the overall site and 
purchased the land, separate deeds being taken by school 
and city either in or after the closing of escrow. 

Very few cities indicated any stated ratio of cost sharing 
for joint-site purchase. Austin, Texas, establishes in its 
agreement a fifty-fifty division of costs between the school 
and city. In four other communities, indicating purchase 
by a single agency, it appears that distribution of costs is 
made on the basis of individual agreements for each site. 
Alameda, California, shares the costs of a joint site on the 
basis of a use formula in which the expected use for physical 
education and for recreation is mutually agreed upon in ad¬ 
vance. Some cities studied report a procedure whereby land 
is traded between the two agencies after a joint site is pur¬ 
chased. 

Where one of the agencies already owns land needed by 
the other agencies, some interesting and unusual legal ar¬ 
rangements have been worked out. Fort Lauderdale, Flor¬ 
ida, has worked out an arrangement whereby school land 
is leased for a twenty-year period with an option to renew 
for another twenty years, if conditions set forth in the lease 
are met. This arrangement provides a recapture clause in 
which the schools may have land returned to them when 
\ needed for building purposes. The schools agree to a pen¬ 
alty, however. In the event of taking over permanent im¬ 
provements, methods have been devised to reimburse the 
recreation agency. Glenview, Illinois, has a lease arrange¬ 
ment by which the park district obtains the use of school 
land, the consideration for the lease being the agreement 
of the park agency to do certain maintenance work around 
the school building involved in the joint site. This particu¬ 


lar lease arrangement has a ninety-day recapture clause in 
the event the school needs the land for buildings. 

In Seattle the park agency has arranged ninety-nine-year 
leases under which the lessee assumes any assessments 
against the property during the period covered. Leases in 
other communities have been obtained on a thirty-year and 
on a forty-year basis. 

/\NE OF the problems faced in developing a joint site is 
designing the site so it serves both agencies equally 
well and provides a coordinated plan. Nine cities studied 
met this problem by hiring a single landscape architect or 
architect to design the entire area as a unit. In four other 
cities a unified design is achieved by joint staff planning, 
but separate architects are hired to draw up detailed plans 
and specifications before going to bid. Seven cities reported 
that each agency designed its portion of the joint areas. 
Most cities followed the policy of letting separate contracts 
for their own portion. Only two agencies reported letting 
a single contract with a division of agreed-upon costs. 

In planning new facilities to be used by both recreation 
and schools, the idea of joint approval of plans for the out¬ 
door areas by both agencies than for indoor areas is more 
readily accepted. Only five cities have a definite procedure 
whereby the recreation agency reviews the indoor plans in 
school buildings to be used for recreation purposes; in three 
other cities, it is consulted. In two communities the recrea¬ 
tion agency lists its needs, but the final decision is left up 
to the school planning office. In two cities a coordinating 
committee is utilized to see that the indoor facilities meet 
certain standards for recreation use. 

Advantages of Joint Use 

Economy (saves tax dollars) 

More efficient use of public land 
Avoids duplication 

Develops mutually cooperative understanding 
More adequate areas made possible 
Meets with public approval 
Enhances appearance of areas 

Drawbacks of Joint Use 

Possessive attitude of school staff hinders 
complete cooperative use 
Changes in personnel bring about 
different staff attitudes 
School facilities not geared to a varied 
recreation program 

Process of planning together is a slow one 
Joint use makes it difficult to provide time 
for necessary maintenance and custodial care 
School staffs resent extra work 
School staff cancels out recreation use at 
last minute for own use 

Although using school building to advantage, fifteen 
cities indicated the need for a separate building. Three 
cities felt a separate building was not needed if the school 
facilities were properly designed 

An attempt was made to find out how various cities di- 
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vided the responsibility and costs for jointly used facilities. 
Ill connection with outdoor areas, eight cities reported that 
responsibility and cost for maintenance were handled by 
each agency on its own land; six recreation agencies pro¬ 
vide all maintenance on outdoor areas; in four other cities, 
maintenance is provided by either the schools or recreation 
with a complete charge-back of the expenses incurred by 
either agency on behalf of the other. 

The assumption of responsibility and costs for the main¬ 
tenance of indoor facilities follows a more consistent pat- 


WINTER COMFORT 

T he BASIC element of dressing for winter camping is 
keeping comfortably cool. Perspiration must be 
avoided at all costs, for it sharply decreases the insulating 
value of the clothing. One should dress in many layers 
rather than in one thick layer. 

It might be said that there are three basic principles in¬ 
volved. First, dress in many layers of loosely knit clothing 
to trap insulating air. Second, cover these layers with a 
windproof outer cover to minimize body heat loss, and, 
third, take off or add layers as needed to keep cool and avoid 
perspiration. 

A two-piece pair of wool long Johns, wool ski trousers 
that do not bind at the knees and are of a smooth finish 
that will not hold the snow, one light and one medium wool 
shirt, a good grade windbreaker of tightly woven material 
(cut generously to avoid pressure resulting in decreased in¬ 
sulation), two pairs of wool socks (one heavy, one medi¬ 
um), a warm ski cap with ear covers, and ski gloves with 
an inner wool layer covered with waterproof leather or ny¬ 
lon—this is the basic minimum outfit. Boots must be se¬ 
lected for the particular type of winter camping. If you 
will be using skis, be sure you have an extra pair of boots to 
keep your feet warm while in camp. Shoe-packs or other 
similar shoes are wise as you will be moving about. These 
are rubber-soled, leather-topped shoes—they may be called 
Maine Guide Boots, Thermal boots, or Korean boots—and 
are often more comfortable for walking than ski boots. 
There are many opinions about what, if any, clothing should 
be worn inside a sleeping bag. Whatever you wear, it must 
be dry or the insulating value of the bag will be decreased. 
Just before climbing in, clothing should be changed. Damp 
clothing may be dried before the fire. All other clothing 
can be taken into the bag and used under you for added in¬ 
sulation, and it will be prewarmed for use next morning. 
If you are camping in extremely cold areas, it will be nec¬ 
essary to prevent your boots from freezing. Usually, this 
necessitates your taking them into the bag with you, or 
insulating them in some other way. This is one value of the 
insulated thermal boot. They can be banged against a tree 


tern; in thirteen communities the school agency provides 
all maintenance for indoor facilities used for recreation 
purposes; in five others the schools make a charge for all 
or a portion of the extra cost of opening up the indoor fa¬ 
cilities as follows: (a) schools reimbursed for heat, light, 
and janitorial supplies; (b) charge-back for some custodial 
services and some utilities; (c) recreation charged for all 
janitorial services (two cities) ; and (d) semiannual ex¬ 
change of cost statements which involve both indoor and 
outdoor facilities. # 
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in the morning, and any moisture that has frozen in them 
will fall out. 

Sleeping bags must be carefully selected for winter use. 
Generally, the down-filled bags are the best, as they give 
maximum warmth for minimum weight and volume. Dow n- 
and-feather bags would be the second-best choice. Two bags 
are better than one since added insulation is obtained from 
the trapped air between the bags. Dacron bags are quite 
heavy, and have a much greater volume than either the 
down or the down-and-feather mixtures. 

Cooking and eating in the out-of-doors is more difficult 
than it is in the summer, but a little thought and ingenuity 
can overcome the problems. Water supplies are not always 
available, but if the snow is clean, it can be melted. Trv 
to start the melting with some water in the pot to speed the 
process. Stir frequently, for it is very easy to burn out the 
pot. Allow plenty of time to melt the snow if many people 
are involved; it is not a fast process. In the winter, it is 
imperative for each person to drink at least one and a half 
pints of water daily. Survival researchers have found that 
without this minimum water intake, there is a sharp loss of 
vitality and a relaxed “to heck with everything” attitude 
develops, often proving fatal. This may be the reason we 
so often hear of people throwing away essential equipment 
in winter emergency situations. This warning appears in 
all government survival publications, and should not be 
overlooked. 

Fire building on snow can present quite a problem. An 
effective way is to tramp the snow down well and build a 
good foundation of green hardwood logs. Ultimately, the 
fire will melt the snow T around as well as under it. If vou 
are going to be in camp for a while, you will have a clear 
melted area, which eventually will be big enough to accom¬ 
modate your whole party. 

These are only a few points, but if you read w'idely, pre¬ 
pare yourself well, take at least the minimum equipment 
use common sense, and, if at all possible, go with an ex¬ 
perienced person, your winter camping exj>criencc should 
be enjoyable and enlightening. (See Page 68.) 
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LEISURE-TIME 


PURSUITS IN COLLEGE 

We become increasingly aware, every day, of the 
need for more research in the field of recreation. 
This study teas made recently in a university. 




Agnes M. Hooley 


C onsiderable concern is expressed through many me¬ 
dia, and by many people, over “leisure time.” A few 
years ago the phrase was taken casually, and certainly 
considered far too unimportant to warrant serious research. 
It is a paradox that the leisure time for which men of note 
have fought since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution 
has now become a problem in itself. 

Unfortunately, the so-called average man has not kept 
pace. Recently the management of a California factory ex¬ 
perimented with a schedule change enabling each worker 
to have a three-day weekend every second week. The ex¬ 
periment, generally, was a failure, and the plant is now re¬ 
stored to its conventional workweek. 

Interviewed workers gave many reasons for their dislike 
of the plan, including inflexibility within themselves, lack 
of skill in pursuits that would have made the extra day en- 
1 joyable, and complaints by several wives that husbands at 
home had nothing to do and caused disturbance in the week¬ 
day routine. A few of those interviewed had enjoyed the 
experience, and had profited from it by learning new skills, 
by pursuing hobbies without the tension induced by lack of 
time, and by increasing communication among the members 
of the family. 

Despite the general agreement on the importance of rec¬ 
reation in modern society, surprisingly little is known 
about the use to which men put their leisure time. And 
even less is known, in a factual way, concerning the uses 
to which men would put it if opportunities were unlimited. 

To clarify this situation, at least in part, the author un¬ 
dertook to discover the desired leisure-time pursuits of one 
segment of our American population—the students and 
faculty of a representative Midwestern university. Here is 
a group being provided with many opportunities; however, 
these are limited by value judgments made by taxpayers, 
concerning what is essential and desirable for the education 
of future leaders. 

Conduct of the Study 

It was decided that a percent of the faculty and students 
would be canvassed for their three favorite recreation ac¬ 
tivities and their least preferred ones. 

Miss Hooley is an associate professor at Bowling Green 
State University , Bowling Green , Ohio . The above article 
grew out of a research study by the author on this subject. 
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Data were recorded for 804 subjects, and represent each 

segment of the population as follows: 

15 percent of the men students for a total of 395 subjects; 

15 percent of the women students for a total of 328 subjects; 

24 percent of the men faculty for a total of 53 subjects; 

50 percent of the women faculty for a total of 28 subjects. 
Interviewers were trained in survey techniques by the 

author, and data was gathered between December, 1957, 
and March, 1959. Here are some of the details: 

Interviewers (upperclassmen or graduate students en¬ 
rolled in the author’s courses in recreation education) were 
instructed to record answers to two questions: 

1) What are your three favorite recreation activities? 

2) What are your least preferred recreation activities? 
Subjects were given no clues concerning activities and 

no list to choose from. 

Interviewers were instructed to interview people at ran¬ 
dom and to include their fields and initials on the sheet on 
which answers were recorded. Whenever a subject was 
found to have participated in the survey with more than one 
interviewer, only the first set of answers was included. 

Most of the interviews were conducted in halls, offices, 
residence units, and in the public meeting rooms of various 
campus buildings. In general, subjects were cooperative, 
interested, and pleased to have been included. In a few 
cases, there was extreme surprise upon being questioned. 
One person interviewed angrily told the interviewer that 
such a survey was “an invasion of privacy.” Only three re¬ 
fused outright to answer. 


Favorite Recreation Activities 

Male Students. The following twenty-six items represent 
the rank order listing of preferred leisure-time activities as 
reported for ten or more men students (.03 of the sample) : 


Basketball .30 of the sample 

Swimming.26 

Football.23 

Baseball.22 

Golf . .19 

Bowling . .15 

Tennis . .12 


Social dance, 
cards, hunting .08 


Handball, fishing.07 

Reading, pool, movies .. .06 

Softball .05 

Sports spectator, socialize, 

music in general ..04 

Track, see TV and hear 
radio, music, water ski, 
wrestle, participate in 
sports, drive cars.03. 


Fifty-three additional activities were named by less than 
ten of the 395 males questioned. 

Female Students. The following twenty-five items were 
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for ten or more women students (.03 of the sample) : 


Swimming: .53 of the sample 

Tennis: .28 

Social dance: 21 

Bowling: .16 

Reading, basketball: .12 

Golf: .11 

Volleyball: .08 

in sports, field hockey, square 


Cards, horseback riding: .07 
Music in general, badminton: .06 
Socialize: .05 
Bridge, hiking, baseball, 
modern dancing, softball, 
singing: .04 

Spectator sports, participate 
dancing, sailing, ice skating: .03 


Some fifty-two additional activities were named by less 
than ten subjects of the 328 women questioned. 

Male Faculty . The following seventeen items represent 
the order listing of preferred leisure-time activities as re¬ 
ported for two or more men faculty members: 


Golf: .47 of the sample Cards, basketball: .09 

Swimming, fishing: .20 Hunting: .07 

Reading: .17 Bridge, football: .05 

Gardening, baseball, bowling: .13 Writing, skiing, spectator sports, 
Tennis: .11 travel: .03 

Female Faculty. The following fourteen items are listed 
in the same order as for men (.07 of the sample). 


Reading: .42 of the sample Research, golf, travel: .10. 

Music in general: .21 Spectator sports, ice skating, 

Swimming, drama, gardening: .17 bicycling, hiking, attend con 

certs, painting (art): .07 


cards, .06 of the sample; track, .04 of the sample; tumbling, 

baseball, .03. ♦ 

Some fifty-one additional activities were named by less 
than ten subjects of the 395 men questioned. 

Female Students. The following six items represent the 
order listing of least preferred leisure time activities for 
ten or more women students (.03 of the sample) : baseball, 
.06 of the sample; swimming and cards, .04; basketball, 
field hockey, and golf, .03. 

Forty-three additional activities were named by less than 
ten subjects of the 328 women questioned. They included 
all active sports. 

Male Faculty . The following four items represent the 
order listing of least preferred leisure time activities as re¬ 
ported for two or more men faculty (.03 of the sample) : 
cards, .11 of the sample; sitting and listening, fishing, all 
active sports, .03. 

Female Faculty . The following four items represent the 
order listing of least preferred leisure time activities as re¬ 
ported for two or more women faculty (.07 of the sample) : 
cards, all active sports, watching TV, .10 of the sample; 
baseball, .07. 


Observations 

In studying the lists, one recognizes both active and pas¬ 
sive pursuits. However, male students seem to favor active 
ones and women faculty prefer semiactive or passive ac¬ 
tivities. It is also interesting to notice the sharp decline in 
interest expressed from first to second activity choices. For 
example, women students favored swimming twice as often 
as its nearest competitor, tennis. 

Only four activities appear as preferred among all sub¬ 
jects: golf, reading, watching sports, and swimming. Stu¬ 
dents share fourteen preferred activities as follows: base¬ 
ball, basketball, bowling, cards, golf, music in general, 
participation in sports, reading, social dancing, socializing, 
softball, spectator sports, swimming, and tennis. Faculty 
share six as follows: gardening, golf, reading, spectator 
sports, swimming, and travel. Men, including both students 
and faculty, share twelve preferred activities: baseball, bas¬ 
ketball, bowling, cards, fishing, football, golf, hunting, read¬ 
ing, spectator sports, swimming, and tennis. Women, in¬ 
cluding both students and faculty, share seven preferred 
pursuits: golf, hiking, ice skating, music in general, reading, 
spectator sports, and swimming. 

Activities that may be individually enjoyed hold an im¬ 
portant place among those favored by adult subjects, while 
both individual and group activities are found among stu¬ 
dent subjects. No doubt this reflects the needs of each age 
group, and their corresponding social aspirations. 

Least Preferred Activities 

Although subjects were not limited in the number of least 
preferred activities they might name, they listed few in com¬ 
parison to the preferred activities. 

Male Students . The following four represent the rank 
order listing of least preferred leisure-time activities as re¬ 
ported for ten or more men students (.03 of the sample) : 


Conclusions 

t 

From the facts presented, the following conclusions can 
be drawn for the population studied: 

1. Preferred activities among subject categories ap¬ 
proximate one another in quantity when one allows for the 
variation in sample size from category to category. 

2. Generally there is a sharp difference between the 
percentages of subjects expressing a liking for the first and 
second activities listed. 

3. People enjoy both active and passive activities. 

4. There are few activities appearing as preferred lei¬ 
sure-time pursuits among all groups. 

5. Preferred student pursuits tend to be more active and 
more numerous than those preferred by adults. 

6. Adults tend to choose activities that can be enjoyed 
either alone, or in groups. Students favor group activities. 

7. Leisure-time pursuits chosen by men tend to be of a 
more active nature than those chosen by women. 

8. Disliked activities among the four subject categories 
approximate one another, quantitatively, when you allow 
for tlie variation in the size of the sample within each catc- 
gory. 

9. Generally there is a sharp difference between the per¬ 
cent of subjects expressing a dislike for the first and second 
nonpreferred activities listed. 

10. There is little unanimity of opinion concerning dis¬ 
likes. Only one—cards—appeared in all categories. 

11. Preferred leisure-time pursuits far outnumber dis¬ 
liked ones, especially among adults. 

A good recreation program is a vital, constructive, and 
motivating force on a campus. Institutions everywhere 
should answer one question honestly: Do wc have the kind 
of program which can be described in those terms? If not, 
there is a second question: When do wc start to build such 
a program? # 
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Need for Year-Round Swimming Programs 
After a careful study of the advantages and disadvantages 
of different types of swimming pools the Utah State Ex¬ 
tension Service and Utah Recreation and Parks Associa¬ 
tion came to the following conclusions: 

• Weighing cost against usability, the outdoor-indoor com¬ 
bination pool seems to be the most practical type for the 
intermountain area. This pool allows year-round use with¬ 
out losing the appeal of outdoor swimming during warm 
weather. 

• Whenever feasible, the school and the community ought 
to share construction and operating costs in order to insure 
a cooperative school-comm unity swimming program, mak¬ 
ing maximum use of the facility. 

• The pool should be located as conveniently as possible 
for both school and community use. 

• The swimming program should include required swim¬ 
ming instruction for junior-high- and/or senior-high-school 
students, instruction classes for adults and young children, 
competitive swimming, and a reasonable amount of time 
each day for recreation swimming. Specialized phases such 
as synchronized swimming and fancy diving should be 
added when feasible.—From “Utah Needs Year Around 
School-Community Swimming Programs” byClayne Jensen. 

Constant Vigilance Needed 
The preservation of open space is one of the two activi¬ 
ties requiring the closest attention of authorities concerned 
with the development of metropolitan areas, in the opinion 
of William H. Wilcox, executive director of the Greater 
Philadelphia Movement. In commenting on highway de¬ 
velopment he stated: 

When highways preempt parkland the state high¬ 
way department and the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads should reimburse the governmental body 
for the parkland surrendered for highways in the 
same way a private owner is reimbursed. I am 
reliably informed that the Fairmount Park Com¬ 
mission of Philadelphia received not one red cent 
for the land taken by the Pennsylvania Depart¬ 
ment of Highways for the Schuykill Expressway. 

I am also reliably informed that this is the general 
practice. 

This practice should be altered. Governmental 
bodies which lose parklands to highways should 
1 be reimbursed with federal and state highway 
funds so that new park areas can be acquired to 
help offset the land used by the highway system. 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 


Ingredients of Effectiveness 
The reaction of the people of a community when a rec¬ 
reation executive departs to take a job elsewhere affords 
a clear indication as to the effectiveness of his service and 
the value of specfic qualifications, professional attitudes, 
and abilities. The following comments by the chairman 
of a local recreation commission, a successful business 
executive, at a reception for a superintendent of recreation 
leaving for work in another community, clearly indicates 
the high regard in which he was held: 

To paraphrase one of Shakespeare’s famous 
lines, but in reverse we have come not to bury 
Frank, but to praise him—our Little Caesar of rec¬ 
reation. In 1946, when we accepted our respective 
duties, I saw him pick up a small acorn and de¬ 
velop it into a tree of substantial proportions with 
branches representing various facets of recreation 
facilities and activities. While he was bringing 
the tree to maturity he was slowly but surely en¬ 
dearing himself to the . .. heart of our community. 

Why do we honor him so? The basic reasons, in 
my opinion, are these: 

1. Because of his sterling character—one any 
youth would like to have and any youngster emu¬ 
late—an attribute befitting a person dealing with 
people, especially children and youth. 

2. Because of his quiet, rugged personality, which 
enabled him to acquire in his soft-spoken, diplo¬ 
matic way the things he felt necessary to accom¬ 
plish his ends. 

3. His fabulous capacity for work. Ten, twelve 
or even sixteen hours have been his normal work¬ 
day. Why did he do this? For sheer love of his 
chosen profession—a truly happy man. To you 
who don’t already know this, I say you are honor¬ 
ing today a most unusual public servant. 

4. His ability to conceive and carry out recreation 
programs that tend to contribute to human better¬ 
ment. This phase of his character is chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for the broad range and quality of the 
program we offer people of all ages in this bor¬ 
ough. 

5. Ability to carry out these programs economic¬ 
ally, by utilizing available facilities and enlisting 
volunteer help. We have been able to get for free 
what many communities pay for. I can say with¬ 
out fear of contradiction that for every dollar 
spent for recreation in this borough it has received 
a dollar’s worth plus a substantial dividend. 
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Mexican Hat Dance enlivens Fiesta de Bellas Artes 

given by recreation Spanish classes. 
In background are paintings by class members . 


HAVING FUN 
WITH SPANISH 

Marion C. Sparrow 



H aving “Fun with Spanish” is the 
theme of five recreation Spanish 
classes in the Los Angeles Rec¬ 
reation and Park Department’s East 
Valley District. To make these classes 
self-sustaining, a small fee is charged, 
which covers the cost of instructor, 
maintenance, and incidentals. 

In order to obtain real value from 
these classes, it is very necessary to have 
someone not only qualified to teach 
Spanish but with an appreciation of 
recreation and leisure-time activities. 
Los Angeles was fortunate in obtaining 
the services of Grace E. Reeves. Miss 
Reeves has her RA from Pomona Col¬ 
lege and her MA from Claremont Col¬ 
lege; and is also a graduate student of 
the LJniversity of California, the Uni¬ 
versity of Mexico, and the National 
Conservatory of Music, Mexico City. 

Her wide experience in lecturing, 
song recitals, radio and television pres¬ 
entations in Spanish, about places and 
things in Mexico and the Americas, 
makes her an authority in her field. 
Miss Reeves teaches her classes to speak 
Spanish, using recreation methods, 
thereby creating an atmosphere of fun 
and relaxation from the outset. 

The first lesson is important, espe¬ 
cially since this is “recreation” Spanish. 
Social activities play a big part as les¬ 
sons progress. Learning how to greet 
each other is socially important. So, 
immediately, the phrases “How do you 
do?” and “How are you?” are taught 
to the class. This is followed by how 
to tell time, learning numbers, and so 

Mr. Sparrow is district director, De¬ 
partment of Recreation and Parks , City 
of Los Angeles, East Valley District , 
North Hollywood , California. 


on. The classes are divided into pairs, 
and the class subject for the day is dis¬ 
cussed within this framework. Each 
student also makes a notebook and cop¬ 
ies sentences and words for further 
practice and use. 

If you were to travel in Mexico or 
the Americas, it would be important for 
you to know how to ask directions, how 
to order a meal, how to buy souvenirs, 
names of places, dates of special events, 
and what could be more important than 
how to give proper instructions? How 
to inquire about lodging is vital too. 

As the classes progress, Miss Reeves 
teaches her pupils how to make grocery 
lists, the names of colors, seasons of the 
year, and how to converse about the 
weather. Current events, business and 
political situations are also a part of 
recreation Spanish learning. Miss 
Reeves says singing tunes up the ear, 
which is so essential in language train¬ 
ing, so singing of Spanish songs has its 
place also. 

All recreatiou leaders know that the 
periodic special event gives spice and 
zest to any recreatiou program, so many 
fiestas, teas, and luncheons are planned 
where costuming is the order of the 
day. At these special events, on lioli- 


Brotherhood is one of the most 
demanding—and most rewarding — 
principles in our lives. Its applica¬ 
tion is not limited to our home or to 
our homeland. The responsibilites 
of brotherhood stretch around the 
world; and wherever men dwell , 
their needs and their successes are 
for all to share . 

—Dwigiit D. Eisenhower. 


days, birthdays, and so on, visual aids 
are used, with color slides of Spain. 
Mexico, and the Americas being shown. 
The food, of course, is typical of the 
occasion. At these parties and special 
holiday celebrations words and sen¬ 
tences are related to the event. As the 
party or event goes on, Miss Reeves 
enunciates the words and sentences, 
followed by the class. 

These are several examples of special 
events; 

M ah an a, 12 (doce) Febrero, sera 
el cuinpleahos de un gran presidente 
de los Estados Unidos de America. 
Abraham Lincoln. ( Tomorrow , the 
12th of Fcbraury , will be the birth¬ 
day of a great president of the United 
States, Abraham Lincoln .) 

El vierncs 14 (catorce) sera el Dia 
de San Valentin. ( Friday, Feb. 14th , 
will be Valentine's Day.) 

Here are a few rules Miss Reeves has 
utilized in teaching recreation Spanish: 

• Speak only in Spanish during class. 

• Speak only to your partner in class 
during the practice speaking session. 

• If you cannot understand your part¬ 
ner say: “Otra vez, por favor.” {Again, 
please .) 

• If you still cannot understand: “Mas 
despacio, por favor.” (More slowly, 
please .) 

• If you wish to say something in 
Spanish and do not know how, do not 
say it. Change your mind instantly and I 
say something you do know. 

• Give your partner an opportunity to 
ask questions by saying, “Prcgnntas. 
por favor.” (Question, please.) 

The number of classes has increased 
each year, proving “Fuii with Spanish** 
is popular in the recreation field, 
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Careful planning and a thorough 
knowledge of photography 
went into “ catching ” this angelfish . 


HOSPITAL 

FISH 


Jean Jackson 


Pets and their care enrich many 
leisure hours. The National Rec¬ 
reation Association’s Consulting 
Service cn Recreation for the Ill 
and Handicapped has long recom¬ 
mended that institutions try to in¬ 
clude pets in their recreation pro¬ 
grams. Fish are simple and easy 
to care for and create interest and 
excitement for children and adults 
alike. Tanks can be set up so that 
nonambulant patients can feed 
and watch the fish. Long-term 
patients who remain in an insti¬ 
tution receive much satisfaction 
in assuming responsibility for an 
aquarium. Within its four glass 
walls there is birth and death, an 

j 

endless world of adventure in 
flashing colors that draws the at¬ 
tention and creates new vistas. 


F our fascinated children bent 
over the fish tank watching the 
mating process of the betta fish. 
Six months ago most of these children 
did not know that such a thing as a 
tropical fish existed, nor would most of 
them have cared. I would like now to 
enter their names as ardent fish fans. 
This is a very unusual group; its mem¬ 
bers are all patients at the Children’s 
Psychiatric Hospital in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. These children are emotion- 

Miss Jackson is on the staff of Chil¬ 
drens Psychiatric Hospital, Ann Ar¬ 
bor, Michigan . Condensed and reprint¬ 
ed with permission , from The Aquar¬ 
ium, July 1959. 
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ally disturbed and under the care of a 
psychiatrist. That they should be able 
to rise above their many problems and 
give the tropicals the fussy care needed 
was startling. 

Our project began in the school at 
the Children’s Hospital. Classrooms are 
small and compact, accommodating 
anywhere from four to seven children 
at a time. Because of our children’s 
emotional problems, it is often difficult 
to interest them in activities dealing 
with school. For this reason, a project 
such as tropicals must be planned care¬ 
fully. 

One of the first operations was to 
interest the children in the activity 
which 1 had planned. To do this I 
brought in one of my already stocked 
personal aquariums. Color was impor¬ 
tant in catching the children’s eyes. For 
this I used a pair of red velvet sword¬ 
tails, two pair of platys, one pair black 
and one blue, and several pairs of gup¬ 
pies. I set the aquarium on a table in 
plain sight and waited for their reac¬ 
tions. 

After the aquarium had been in the 
room for a week, the children began 
asking questions about the fish and 
their habits. Then someone asked if it 
would be possible to get a tank some¬ 
where and set up his own aquarium. I 
answered that there were tanks enough 
for all if the children would be willing 
to fix them up themselves. (We were 
very fortunate that the University of 
Michigan fisheries supplied us with dis¬ 
carded tanks the children could repair.) 

The aquariums came to us in a bat¬ 


tered condition. Most were rusted, 
without glass, and all leaked. We pur¬ 
chased some aquarium cement, mea¬ 
sured and ordered double-strength 
glass, purchased paint, turpentine, a 
stiff wire brush, some sandpaper, and 
went to work. 

The first job was removing broken 
glass and old aquarium cement. In 
some cases this involved chiseling out 
the old glass. The rims were brushed 
with the wire brush and then sanded 
carefully to remove as much rust as pos¬ 
sible. Rims were then given two coats 
of paint to prevent further rusting. 
When this was done, the children fitted 
the glass to their tanks, cementing it in 
place with the aquarium cement. To 
make a background for their fish, they 
then painted the back of one piece of 
glass. 

During this time some interesting 
things were occurring in the group. 
Most of our children have a difficult 
time getting along with each other and 
other people. As we worked together, 
the children began to help each other. 
The I-can-do-it-myself-with-no-help- 
from-you-or-anybody-else attitude was 
gradually melting away and a more 
friendly, reasonable attitude was re¬ 
placing it. Their relationship with me 
began to improve as well. This seemed 
to be the first stirrings of a real group 
spirit. 

When the work on the tanks was fin¬ 
ished, we were ready for gravel, plants, 
and fish. Because of the importance of 
color to the children, some colored 
gravel was purchased in addition to the 
regular gravel. Our budget necessitated 
using regular gravel primarily, with the 
colored gravel as lagniappe. The child¬ 
ren became quite ingenious at hiding 
the regular gravel under a layer of col¬ 
ored gravel. They planted the plants 
and gathered rocks which were care¬ 
fully boiled before being placed in the 
tanks. 

We used the book Exotic Aquarium 
Fishes as a guide for selecting the fish. 
After having selected the fish, the child¬ 
ren and I made a buying trip. The ma¬ 
jority of our purchases were live-bear¬ 
ers, because I thought our children 
might not have the patience to work 
with the egg-layers. We did, however, 
purchase some angel fish and a pair of 
bettas, the latter for their unique breed- 
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ing habits and coloring. It would now 
seem that our tanks were complete, but 
I had reckoned without the determina¬ 
tion of my children. 

They now demanded a pump and 
filters. Busy minds set to work to con¬ 
struct a breeding tank, tables for dis¬ 
play purposes, and an elaborate light¬ 
ing system to display the tanks to their 
best advantage. Another schoolroom 
has begun to breed the fish for commer¬ 
cial purposes, using the hospital staff as 
clientele. The money they take in is used 
to improve the equipment or buy more 
fish. They are trying to refine several 
strains of platys and guppies. 

About the time things seemed to be 
going well, we observed a peculiar dot¬ 
ting on the fins of several of the fish. 
Our fish had developed Ichthyophthi- 
rius, or the “Ich.” We were unaware, 
in the beginning, that this disease was 
serious. This error in judgment cost 
us ten fish and came close to eradicat¬ 
ing our entire stock. We set up one tank 
as a hospital tank and treated it with 
salt, a five-percent solution of methy¬ 
lene blue and raised the temperature of 
the water to eighty-five degrees. After 
an anxious three weeks the majority of 
the fish recovered. 

All this, of course, took many months 
of hard work, but the result was ex¬ 
tremely satisfactory. Because of the 
personality problems of our children, 
we would not have expected that this 
project would have been received so 
warmly. The hobby offers endless pos¬ 
sibilities for the future and should con¬ 
tinue to be a useful tool in helping 
children back on the road to mental 
health. If anyone would like to know 
more about our project or would like 
to share ideas with us, please write and 
I will be very happy to answer. # 



Reprinted with special permission 
from The Saturday Evening Post. 


“How can we start a club with only four 
members?” 



International Recreation Notes 

• The planning fame of Westchester 
County, New York, has reached as far as 
Salisbury, Rhodesia, South Africa. The 
County Recreation Commission received 
a formal request from the Amenities 
Department of that community for a 
copy of Dr. Sal Prezioso’s talk, given in 
Philadelphia last fall, at the annual con¬ 
ference of the American Institute of 
Park Executives. (Dr. Prezioso is coun¬ 
ty recreation superintendent.) Salis¬ 
bury, with a population of 61,760, has 
been having difficulty planning parks 
for recreation use. Though most of the 
inhabitants are natives, they know of 
Western ways since the British estab¬ 
lished a settlement there in 1890. 

• Unions representing five million out 
of the more than eight million unionized 
British workers are starting an inten¬ 
sive drive for a shorter workweek. The 
General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, with which nearly all the un¬ 
ions are affiliated, put its full weight be¬ 
hind this proposal. Britain has a longer 
workweek than the United States, with 
the average for men around forty-eight 
hours, for women and apprentices, 
about 46.3. But these figures do include 
overtime. The TUC goal is a forty-hour 
week, such as France’s, Canada’s, and 
Australia’s. 

The General Council said, “Work is 
not an end in itself. It is the means to 
the enjoyment of a higher standard of 
living and more leisure for rest, recrea¬ 
tion, and personal development leading 
to a fuller and more exciting life.” 

• An Italian resort has built a ski jump 
of a spaghettilike plastic for use in year- 
round competition. In the town of Ponte 
di Legno, the plastic brushes are laid on 
tlie slope in very much the same way a 
thatched roof is put on. To ensure its 
slipperiness, the jump is soaked with 
water. According to The New York 


Times , skiers have found the slope ex¬ 
cellent. 

This idea sounds like a dandy for 
those areas of the United States that 
never see a snowdrop, but yet would 
like to have skiing. 

• Russian children are children, just 

like any other: they play dodge ball, 
hopscotch, and jump rope in the streets 
and parks. In their athletic fields, how¬ 
ever, they do calisthenics, seeming to 
prefer this form of exercise much more 
than American children. The foregoing 
notes are from “Russian Children and 
Their World,” in Child Study , Winter, 
1958-59, by Milton J. E. Senn, MD, as 
told to Anna W. M. Wolf. ! 

Dr. Senn reported further that he 
never saw a toy gun and learned that no 
w*ar toys w’ere sold in the stores. The 
avid pursuit of culture, he says, is ob¬ 
vious at all age and economic levels: 
Russians read widely, have many thea¬ 
ters (including four just for children 
in Moscow'), for ballet, opera, and dra¬ 
ma, as well as movie theaters. And. 
naturally, folk music and dancing are 
very popular. 

• One of Canada's most popular small- 
boy sports last w inter was minor hockey 
in Hamilton, Ontario. The four arti¬ 
ficial outdoor ice rinks swarm with 
youngsters whamming a puck around 
weekday nights and mornings, coached 
by their fathers. Program supervisor 
Earle Johnson, of the Hamilton Recrea- ^ 
tion Department, is in charge of ice- ft 
time allotments and w’orks with various 
service clubs, which play a large part 
in Canada’s recreation programs, ar¬ 
ranging time schedules. 

AH boys get a chance to play, regard¬ 
less of ability, and each boy is charged 
a dime a game, but none has ever been 
turned away if he didn’t have it. Last 
year, all told, there were about 1,600 
boys competing on some sixty teams in 
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the Hamilton Recreation Department’s 
setup. The teams comprise four divi¬ 
sions—peewee, bantam, midget, and 
atom or squirt. 

The motto of this program is “Keep 
a boy on ice and you’ll keep him out 
of hot water.” 

Human Encroachment 

Things are getting so crowded, a wad¬ 
ing bird can’t find a nice, squishy marsh¬ 
land to wade or eat in. National Audu¬ 
bon Society research director Robert P. 
Allen reported at the society’s recent an¬ 
nual convention that such birds as the 
egret, heron, spoonbill, and flamingo 
are threatened with depletion and possi¬ 
ble extinction by human encroachment 
on their feeding grounds. They are 
particularly endangered by the recent 
growth of housing, industrial, and, yes, 
recreation, development in former feed¬ 
ing grounds in Florida, Texas, and Cal¬ 
ifornia. Outboard motorboats also scare 
them away. 

Mr. Allen said the birds might be 
saved, not by sweeping national meas¬ 
ures, but protective procedures worked 
out according to local conditions and 
with the cooperation of local authorities. 
There is food here for thought, if not 
for the birds. 



Meet tlie People 

The seismographs may not have 
caught the tremors, but there has been 
a minor retirement earthquake in Chi¬ 
cago Park District recreation personnel 
since Terry Rose recently retired. As 

of January 1, George 
T. Donoghue also re¬ 
tired as general su¬ 
perintendent, as he 
said, “due to the 
rigors of adminis¬ 
tration and the ten¬ 
der age of seventy-five years.” He hopes, 
however, to continue in a consulting 
capacity. 

The highlight of his career was the 
creation of the Chicago Park District 
during the dreary depression years. The 
district at that time was known for its 
advanced administration methods, high¬ 
ly competent engineering, and an ex¬ 
tremely extensive and progressive pub¬ 
lic recreation program. 

Replacing Mr. Donoghue will be Dan¬ 
iel L. Flaherty, who had been his assist¬ 



ant since 1946. Mr. 
Flaherty has labored 
in many different 
sections of the dis¬ 
trict, having started 
as a junior clerk of 
the old South Park 


system. During the war Mr. Flaherty 
was “loaned” to the Chicago Service 
Men’s Centers, the hospitality project 
that attracted worldwide acclaim. After 
the war, he was promoted to assistant 
general superintendent. 

Meet the new president of the Ama¬ 
teur Athletic Union of the United States, 

Nick Barack. Born 
in Yugoslavia, he 
emigrated to the 
States in his early 
teens, where he set¬ 
tled in Columbus. 
Ohio. He attended 
local high schools, followed by law study 
at Ohio State University. For the past 
sixteen years he has been recreation di¬ 
rector in Columbus. 

Mr. Barack has been active in the 
AAU for a number of years in various 
capacities. Among his interests is box¬ 
ing, which is reflected as his election as 
chairman of the national AAU boxing 
committee from 1954 to 1959 and mem¬ 
bership on the United States Olympic 
Boxing Committee, among others. He 
is also a past president of the Amateur 
Softball Association. 



Celebration 

Up and down the length and breadth 
of New York State this last year, vari¬ 
ous kinds of celebrations have been tak¬ 
ing place, commemorating the 350th 
anniversary of the Hudson-Champlain 
discovery. One such climactic celebra¬ 
tion took place at year’s end—Decem¬ 
ber 2, to be exact—in Westchester Coun¬ 
ty, New York, with an art exhibition, an 
exhibit of selected Americana from the 
collections of Westchester’s historians 
and restorations, and, the icing on the 
cake, “Inheritors of the Dream,” a pag¬ 
eant depicting the history of the county. 

These events were presented by the 
county recreation commission, in coop- 
ration with the Westchester Year of 
History, other public and private or¬ 
ganizations, and many, many West¬ 
chester citizens. A souvenir journal was 
prepared, with the usual acknowledg¬ 


ments, lists of committee members, and, 
containing as well, a capsule report on 
what various Westchester towns had 
done as their particular part of the cele- 



AN OLD ILLUSTRATION OF THE HALF MOON 

Comrtfty of ttttrkeUtr Hutontol 


bration during the year, bits of West¬ 
chester and Hudson River history, pro¬ 
grams of events, the pageant cast. The 
cover is reproduced here. 


3xx iflnuurtam 

• Mrs. Isabella Osgood, eighty-six, 
died December 27 of a heart attack at 
her home in Princeton, New Jersey. 
She was a past president of the Prince¬ 
ton Garden Club, the Present Day Club, 
a former National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion sponsor and contributor for thirty 
years. 

• Dr. Eleanor Anderson Campbell, 
eighty-two, founder and director for 
many years of the Judson Health Cen¬ 
ter on Spring Street, just a few blocks 
south of NRA headquarters, died De¬ 
cember 30, after a long illness. In ad¬ 
dition to her medical service at Judson, 
she founded, at Deering, New Hamp¬ 
shire, where she spent her vacations, 
the Deering Community Center, for 
nonseetarian Protestant conferences for 
young people. 

• W. Vernon Gilmore, director of 
physical education, health, and recre¬ 
ation for the Salem (Oregon) School 
District and the City of Salem, died 
suddenly of a heart attack on December 
22. He was fifty-two. Mr. Gilmore 
served the Salem schools for twenty- 
nine years, and was city recreation di¬ 
rector from 1935 on except during the 
war years. In 1958, he was named act¬ 
ing park director for the city, filling that 
position until last fall. He belonged to 
many professional education and recre¬ 
ation associations, 
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Voluntary Recreation Registration 

Hoiv the profession is achieving status in Neiv York State . 


Over a long period it had become increasingly evident 
that, if recreation were to achieve status as a profession in 
the Empire State, it would be necessary for the profession 
itself to adopt personnel standards and to institute a system 
to appraise and classify the experience and qualifications of 
those who were participating in it. In 1957, the New York 
State Recreation Society took a positive step in this direc¬ 
tion when it adopted a voluntary registration plan and ap¬ 
pointed a five-man board of examiners to organize and ad¬ 
minister this plan. 

Board members are chairman Dr. Sal J. Prezioso, super¬ 
intendent of recreation, Westchester County Recreation 
Commission; James R. Crugnale, chief of Special Services, 
Veterans Administration, Albany; Sidney G. Lutzin, re¬ 
gional director, New York State Youth Commission; Peter 
Mayers, superintendent of recreation, New Rochelle; and 
Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, chairman, Department of Recreation 
Education, Cortland State University, Dr. Edith Ball, as¬ 
sociate professor of recreation at New York University, has 
recently been appointed to a five-year term, replacing Dr. 
Metcalf. Board members are appointed on overlapping five- 
year terms with the intention of always having appropriate 
representation of the Youth Commission, the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, State Education Department, State De¬ 
partment of Civil Service, state college or university with 
a professional program in recreation, and the American 
Recreation Society. 

The administrative plan of procedure outlined and 
adopted by the board of examiners has met with favor 
among members of the state recreation society. It was pub¬ 
lished as part of the recreation personnel standards booklet 
mailed to all members of the state society. The plan called 
for three classifications: recreation administrator, recrea¬ 
tion supervisor, and recreation leader. It was decided to 
issue certificates of registration to each applicant who met 
the qualifications in any of these classifications. Hereafter, 
he would be a registered member of the recreation profes¬ 
sion in New York State. 

The Board of Examiners interpreted their classifications 
as follows: A recreation administrator is one who is quali¬ 
fied and certified to direct, control, and manage all recrea¬ 
tion affairs of an agency. A recreation supervisor is one who 
is qualified and certified to assume appropriate supervisory 
functions under the general direction of the recreation ad¬ 
ministrator. A recreation leader is one who is qualified and 
certified to assume appropriate leadership functions under 
the immediate direction of either the supervisor or the ad¬ 
ministrator, or both. 

Standards of knowledge, abilities, education, and experi¬ 


ence were set forth for each classification. Reasons for de¬ 
nying or revoking certificates were also enumerated. Reg¬ 
istration fees of five dollars for administrators and three 
dollars for superv isors or leaders were established to finance 
the plan. Provision was made for applicants to have the 
privilege of appealing the decision of the board of examiners 
to tlie executive committee of the state society. Certificates 
would remain in effect continuously, except where the holder 
failed to be actively employed in recreation for a period of 
five years. 

A “blanketing-in ,? period was established to allow all 
personnel employed full time, year round, in recreation, to 
register, without examination, by submitting an application 
and a registration fee. The application form requested for¬ 
mal education background, paid experience in the recrea¬ 
tion field, membership in professional and service organiza¬ 
tions, and references. A photograph is also required for 
identification purposes. Board members investigated the 
applicants and made recommendations to the entire board 
which took official action on each application. 

The plan has been enthusiastically received by the recre¬ 
ation profession, and, to date, 482 applications have been 
received and processed as follows: 


Classification 

Approved 

Disapproved 

— - - - 

Total Applicants 

Administrator 

152 

106 

* 

250 

Supervisor 

91 

11 

102 

leader 

117 

5 

122 

Totals 

360 

122 

102 


Fees received have proved ample to cover printing and in¬ 
cidental expenses involved in the plan. 

The board of examiners is aware that some dissatisfaction 
exists, either because of disapproval of applications or be¬ 
cause a number of persons “blanketed-in” do not meet the 
minimum personnel standards of the New York State Rec¬ 
reation Society'. This was inevitable, in order not to exclude 
those valuable members of the recreation profession who 
were educated in the “school of experience,” but whose for¬ 
mal education would not qualify them by today's standards 
for positions they now hold. However, the results achieved 
have exceeded all expectations. 

The “blanketing-in** period (one year's grace) has now 
been closed and the state board is in the process of arrang¬ 
ing unassembled examinations for others who might be in¬ 
terested. Some applicants who did not qualify for registra¬ 
tion because they were not employed full time, year round. 
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in the field of recreation, will now become eligible for reg¬ 
istration through examination, and many others are also 
applying. Applicants previously disapproved will not be 
required to pay an additional fee for reapplication. The 
proposal to make the registration certificate a prerequisite 
for civil service examination in the recreation field is now 
being investigated with the New York State Civil Service 
Commission. Future plans include publication of a direc¬ 
tory listing all registered recreation personnel in the state 
and a plan for certification. 

The New York State Recreation Society is now ready to 
establish reciprocal agreements with other states having 


state voluntary registration plans. Four states have already 
indicated their interest in such reciprocity and the board 
of examiners of the state society invites others who might 
be interested. Perhaps the day will come when all fifty states 
will have established registration plans so a national bureau 
for registration of recreation personnel will become practi¬ 
cal that could absorb all the state registration plans with a 
“blanketing-in” period. When this dream becomes a real¬ 
ity, the recreation field will truly have achieved the status 
of a profession.— Dr. Sal J. Prezioso, chairman of Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Recruitment , Training , and 
Placement of the National Recreation Association . 


Have You Tried . . . 

A FAIRY TALE FESTIVAL? All idea, usable any time of year . . . 


To many Americans Hans Christian 
Andersen fairy tales are an integral part 
of Christmas. “The Little Match Girl,” 
“The Little Fir Tree,” and “The Stal¬ 
wart Tin Soldier” are all part of the 
Yuletide season. Bringing the charm 
and the international flavor of these 
tales to the children of the country was 
a Christmas project of the Arlington, 
Virginia, County Department of Recre¬ 
ation and Parks, assisted by the public 
library and the Danish Embassy in near¬ 
by Washington, D. C. 

One of the department's art instruc¬ 
tors, vitally interested in creative art for 
children, had long dreamed of arrang¬ 
ing a series of art exhibits and demon¬ 
strations. When she learned of a collec¬ 
tion of children’s illustrations for the 
Andersen stories, in Washington, D. C., 
awaiting shipment home to Denmark, 
she acted immediately. Collected 
through the International Union for 
Child Welfare by the Danish Save the 
Children organization, the collection 
was first shown in that country under 
the patronage of the queen of Denmark. 
In the United States, the paintings had 
been on tour for almost two years un¬ 
der the sponsorship of the Smithsonian 
Institution and the Danish Embassy. 
The Arlington showing was their final 
appearance in this country. 

Gaily colored and highly imaginative, 
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the paintings were the work of children 
in some forty countries, some only five 
years old when their works were chosen 
to become part of this exhibition. The 
art instructor selected some seventy-five 
illustrations, which were hung in the 
upper hall of the main recreation center 
and in one large upstairs room. 

Billed as a “Fairy Tale Festival,” the 
exhibition opened the Sunday before 
Christmas. Guest of honor was the cul¬ 
tural attache of the Danish Embassy, 
who spoke on the history of the col¬ 
lection and its importance as a means of 
cultural exchange among the children 



“Well, anyway , 

we didn’t lose any of the balls.” 


of many nations. Staff members of the 
public library told the children some of 
the more colorful Andersen stories; 
then the young guests were invited to 
another room to try their skill at paint¬ 
ing their own illustrations. 

Crayons and large sheets of news¬ 
print paper were waiting. Some artists 
sat demurely at low tables; others 
sprawled on the floor. There were so 
many embryo artists that they had to 
work in relays, some listening to new 
stories while others drew. To round out 
a joyous preholiday festival, the recre¬ 
ation department served punch and 
cookies. During the two-week exhibi¬ 
tion, the story hour was repeated twice, 
each time with great success. 

Despite the season of the year, al¬ 
ways crowded with festivities, the com¬ 
bination of art exhibit, storytelling, and 
do-it-yourself participation proved to 
be a happy one the department plans to 
repeat at intervals throughout the year. 

While international collections are 
not frequently available to most recrea¬ 
tion departments, local art groups and 
instructors are usually delighted to set 
up an exhibit or to arrange for demon¬ 
strations of their specialties. Arranging 
the exhibit or demonstration for maxi¬ 
mum audience participation is a big 
step toward success, especially when the 
audience is quite young. # 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Wachtel 


• Refreshments and recreation activities belong together. 
And, according to Gold Medal Products, makers of conces¬ 
sion equipment and supplies, refreshment sales can bring 
profits equal to ten percent of operating expenses. The com¬ 
pany is offering a free, 32-page-booklet, Refreshments Be¬ 
long, which offers detailed information for the beginner 
and tells how to make a success of refreshment concessions. 
Topics covered are why sell refreshments, how to operate 
the concession, what is needed, how to pay for it, and very 
important, how to justify the venture to any possible critics. 
Available from Recreation Supply Division, Gold Medal 
Products Company, 307-11 E. Third Street. Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

• Noise control is a difficult problem to overcome in most 
large enclosed areas, such as gymnasiums, arenas, audi¬ 
toriums, large club rooms, and the 
like. One of the more effective 
sound insulation materials is a 
glass fiber insulation blanket. The 
particular product shown in the 
photograph here of the Foster Jun¬ 
ior High School gymnasium. Seat¬ 
tle, Washington, is Guslin-Bacon 
Ultralite, selected hecause of its 
combination of flexibility, light 
weight, strength, and noise-reduc¬ 
tion properties. The material was 
hung in a crisscross grid pattern, 
visually and acoustically effective. 

The openings permit natural light to come through trans¬ 
lucent roof panels. The company also makes molded glass 
fiber pipe insulation. For complete information, write 
Gustin-Bacon Manufacturing Company, 210 West Tenth 
Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

• There is a great wealth of literature, most of it free, of¬ 
fered by companies not only about their products, but how 
to use them, construction details, dimensions and specifica¬ 
tions, and, very often, background information. For your 
convenience, we are listing several, with a capsule descrip¬ 
tion. Do not, however, be limited by these. You can write 
to the public relations departments of most companies ask¬ 
ing for literature. 

The Berlin Chapman Company , Berlin, Wisconsin, offers a 
16-page fully illustrated catalog on Berlin Bleachers, cover¬ 
ing EZ-A-Way mechanical folding bleachers and folding 
chair stands, electrically operated mechanical folding 
bleachers, and folding wall scats. They also describe their 
ALL STEEL and aluminum portable bleachers, ALL STEEL 
hydraulic movable portable bleachers, steel deck, standard 
permanent and deluxe permanent grandstands, basketball 
backstops, electrically operated backstops, automatic com¬ 
bination basketball and golf practice cages. Copy upon re¬ 
quest from Bleacher Division. 

The American Air Filter Company , Louisville 8 , Kentucky, 
offers a number of bulletins of varying lengths about their 



numerous products. A good one with which to start would 
be their 16-page composite product bulletin describing their 
complete line. Bulletin No. 518 illustrates and describes 
products for air filtering, cooling, heating, cleaning (con¬ 
trolling process dust), moving, exhausting, humidifying 
and dehumidifying air for the benefit of men. machines, 
and profits. Also included are descriptions of products man¬ 
ufactured by AAF’s Kennard, Herman Nelson, Illinois En¬ 
gineering, and American Air divisions. The bulletin is 
available on request from Dept. PD, American Air Filler 
Company, 215 Central Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 
Other bulletins will be described at a later date. 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association has made 
available a new Specifications Manual for Northern hard 
maple, beech, and birch flooring. Single copies of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects file-size booklet can be obtained 
free from the MEM A, 35 East \\ acker Drive, Chicago 1. 


• The dead of winter is here, bringing with it thoughts of 
building refurbishment. A product that could make your 
various types of recreation buildings cooler this coming 
summer is a new aluminum roof coating that’s said to im¬ 
prove with age. Allied Chemicals’ Barrett Division devel¬ 
oped this product fundamentally for renovating old com¬ 
position roofs, to cover cracks and small holes, revitalize 
and protect the dried-out felt base, but in the process found 
that it had excellent heat insulating properties because it 
grew brighter with the passage of time. In this manner, the 
roof reflects back more and more heat in the summer months 
and, during the winter, turns inside heal back toward the 
house. The asphalt-based aluminum coating is available 
fibrated or unfibrated in five-gallon cans. For complete in¬ 
formation write Allied Chemicals, Barrett Division, 40 Rec¬ 
tor Street, New York 6, New York. 

• A new game in the field of recreation and recreation ther¬ 
apy is Tahle Soccer. Sturdily constructed of good materials. 




1 
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the game is available in several different models. As man} 
as eight people can play at one lime in an area approximate*} 
seven by five feet. The setup is pleasantly designed, main¬ 
tenance negligible. Several models have been desigued for 
coin operation where so desired. Write Table Soccer Lim¬ 
ited, P.O. Box 684, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 
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★ Writers ★ 
for RECREATION! 

Please double-space all 
manuscripts, leave wide 
margins, and send the 
original copy, not a 
carbon. 


JUDO UNIFORMS of Championship Weight 
“ Pigeon” Brand—Kodokan Recommended 
COAT: Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 
PANTS and BELT: Single Drill 


Immediate Delivery 

“ oc * CASTELLO 




Netv York City equipment company 


30 East Tenth Street, New York 3, New York 


old* King 



NO. K 3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 




Fold King 


DIRECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS t TERMS 


* FOLDING TABLE LINE 

Kitchen committees, social groups, atten¬ 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40'A 
to Churches. Schools. Clubs, cic. Monroe 
all-new FOI.IJ-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 6X models and sizes. 

BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 

Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, tahte and chair trucks, plat¬ 
form-risers. portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 52nd year. 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 



EXACT SlfE 


New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now in real gold plate with tree in 
green |eweler$* enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each, including federal tax and 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs. 
JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 



with the portable 

SHOW WAGON 

you can GO where 


the events take place 
...and be heard 

fc# EQ “'cT NT 

Owatonna, Minn. 


Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
* to publish your book, gret 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising 1 , publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R-2 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N Y. 16 


STORIES, CRAFTS AND SONGS 

Recreational ideas for bays and girls in schools, 
camps, playground, and recreational programs. 
Send $1 far five different original stories with crafts 
and song materials. 

Story, Craft and Song Service 

Box 567 Ottawa, Illinois 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted ... $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Rf.creation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation Therapists 
for California State Hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; 
modern equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy , which 
included supervised field 
work . No experience re¬ 
quired. Starting salary 


$415.00 per month; promo¬ 
tional opportunities; liber¬ 
al employment benefits. 
Write State Personnel 
Board, 801 Capitol Avenue, 
Sacramento, California. 


Recreation Supervisor 
opening in Denver, Colo¬ 
rado, for college graduate 
with recreation or related 
major, plus five years’ ex¬ 
perience in a planned rec¬ 
reation program, including 
three years in a supervisory 
capacity. Duties involve 


administration, year-round 
golf program, and/or sum¬ 
mer waterfront activities. 
Monthly salary range: $525- 
657. Apply Career Service 
Authority, Room 180, City 
and County Building, Den¬ 
ver, Colorado. 

SERVICES 

AVAILABLE 

Square Dance Caller, col¬ 
lege, club, or convention. 
Piute Pete, 55 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, New 
York. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


February 1960 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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Magazine Articles 


Adult Leadership, December 1959 
A Look at “Creative Thinking/’ James 5. 
Winston. 

American Forests, December 1959 

How Much Is Enough? (Glacier Peak 
Wilderness Area). 

Arts and Activities, January 1960 

What Shall Wc Do About Contests? Bur - 
ton Wasserman. 

What To Do with Old License Plates, 
Yvonne Parks Hunt. 

A Way to Quick-Print, Margaret Winston 
Stone and Eleanor Ashbough. 

Camping Magazine, December 1959 

Decentralization—Forward Step to Better 
Camping, Lois Goodrich . 

Established Camps Can Decentralize, Vern 
0. Harper. 

Music Journal, January 1960 
Music’s Place in Recreation, Siebolt H . 
Friesivyk. 

Recreation Management, December 1959 
18th Annual Conference Proceedings. 
Senior Citizen, January 1960 
The Inevitable Four-day Week, Edward W. 
Ziegler. 

Who Goes to White House Conference? 
Swimming Pool Age, December 1959 
3rd Annual Awards Design Competition 
Winners. 

Today’s Health, December 1959 
Everybody’s Square Dancing, James C. G. 
Con niff. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


Education 

American Decree Mills, Robert H. Reid. 
American Council on Education, 1785 Mas¬ 
sachusetts Avc., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Pp. 100. Paper, $1.00. 

Arts and Letters: A National Program 
Needed? Center for Information on Amer¬ 
ica, Washington, Conn. Pp. 4. $.35. 

Disappearing Playroom, The (reprint), Eu¬ 
nice E. Bigelow and Rowena M. Shoemaker. 
Play Schools Association, 41 W. 57th St., 
N. Y. 19. Pp. 4. Free. 

Fit for College. AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 24. $.50. 

Growth of the Mind, A. K. Koflka. Little¬ 
field, Adams, 128 Oliver St., Paterson 1, 
NJ. Pp. 427. Paper, $1.95. 

How Good Is Our Kindergarten? Lorraine 
Sherer. Association for Childhood Educa¬ 
tional International, 1200 15th St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. Pp. 35. $.75. 

How to Help Your Child in Reading, Writ¬ 
ing and Arithmetic, Frieda E. Van Atta. 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 374. $4.95. 

How to Have Wiiat You Want in Your Fu¬ 
ture, Lena Y. deGrummond, Ph.D. and 
Minns S. Robertson, Ph.D. Pageant Press, 
101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 77. $2.50. 

Intecrated Classroom, The, H. Harry Giles. 
Basic Books, 59 4th Ave., New York 3. Pp, 
338. $5.00. 


Issues in Curriculum Development, Marvin 

D. Alcorn and James M. Linley, Editors. 
World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yon¬ 
kers, N.Y. Pp. 420. $5.00. 

Junior Colleges and Specialized Schools 
and Colleges (3rd ed., 1959). Porter Sar¬ 
gent, 11 Beacon St., Boston. Pp. 448. $5.00. 
Knowledge Is Not Enouch, Samuel B. 
Gould, Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio. Pp. 232. $3.50. 

Private Independent Schools, 1959 Year- 
hook. Bunting & Lyon, Wallingford, Conn. 
Pp. 1059. $7.50. 

Spurs to Creative Teaching, Laura Zirbes. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Pp. 354. $5.75. 

Ill and Handicapped 

Advances in Psychiatry, Mabel Blake Co¬ 
hen, MD, Editor. W. W. Norton, 55 5th 
Ave., New York 3. Pp. 314. $4.95. 
Alcoholism: The Nutritional Approach, Ro¬ 
ger J. Williams. University of Texas Press, 
Austin. Pp. 118. $2.50. 

Cape to Cape by Wiieel-ciiair, Ernest M. 
Gutman. Willi am-Frederiek Press, 391 E. 
149th St., New York 55. Pp. 225. $4.75. 
Effects of Early Blindness, Seymour Axel¬ 
rod, PhD. American Foundation for the 
Blind, 15 W. 16th St., New York 11. Pp. 
83. Paper, $1.00. 

Employarility of tiie Multiple-Handi¬ 
capped (Reprint DR-21), William Usdane, 
PhD. Nat’l Soc. for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 2023 W. Ogden Ave., Chicago 12. 
Pp. 6. $.25. 

Give Us the Tools, Henry Viscardi, Jr. 
Eriksson-Taplinger, 119 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. Pp. 266. $3.95. 

Group Methods in Therapy, Jerome D. 
Frank, MD. Publie Affairs Committee, 22 

E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 
Handicapped, The, Adolph A. Apton, MD. 

Citadel Press, 222 4th Ave., New York 3. 
Pp. 126. $3.00. 

Hearinc: a Handbook for Laymen, Norton 
Canfield, MD. Douhleday, 575 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 214. $3.50. 
Hearing Loss, Greydon G. Boyd, MD. J. B. 
Lippineott, E. Washington Sq., Philadel¬ 
phia. Pp. 190. Paper, $1.45. 

Helen Keller Story, The, Catherine Owens 
Peare. Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Pp. 183. $2.75. 

Help for the Mentally Retarded Through 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Nat’l Assoc, 
for Retarded Children, 386 Park Ave., S., 
New York 16. Pp. 24. $.25. 

Home Care of tiie Hemophilic Child, Doro¬ 
thy W, White. Nat’l Hemophilia Founda¬ 
tion, 175 5th Avc., New York 10. Pp. 14. 
$.25. 

Home Nursing Handbook. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 
10. Pp. 29. Free. 

How Retarded Ciiitdrfn Can Be Helped, 
Evelyn Hart. Public Affairs Committee, 22 
E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 
How to Secure Help for Those Who Need 
It. Community Council of Greater N. Y., 
345 E. 45th St., New York 17. Pp. 32. Free. 
I Reclaimed My Child, Lucille Stout. Chil¬ 
ton Co., 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
39. Pp. 89. $2.75. 

It’s Good To Be Alive, Roy Campanella. Lit¬ 
tle, Brown, 64 Bcaeon St., Boston 6. Pp. 
306. $4.50. 

On the Mysterious Leap from tiie Mind to 


the Body, Felix Deutsch, MD, Editor. In¬ 
ternational Universities Press, 227 W. 13th 
St., New York 11. Pp. 273. $5.00. 

Physical Therapy for Motor Disorders Re¬ 
sulting from Brain Damage (Reprint 
DR-22), Sarah Semans. Nat’l Soc. for Crip¬ 
pled Children and Adults, 2023 W. Ogden 
Ave., Chicago 12. Pp. 11. $.25. 

Psychotherapy and Society, W. G. Elias- 
berg, MD. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16. Pp. 223. $6.00. 

Psychotherapy with Children, Clark E. 
Moustakas. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. Pp. 324. $5.00. 

Recreation for the Mentally III, B. E. 
Phillips, Editor. AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Pp. 77. $2.00. 

Speech Therapy, William T. Daley and E. 
Milo Pritchett, Editors. Catholic Univer¬ 
sity Press, 620 Michigan Ave., N.E., Wash¬ 
ington 17, D. C. Pp. 166. $3.25. 

Truth About Your Eyes, Tiie (2nd ed.), 
Derrick Vail, MD. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, 
101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 180. $3.50. 

Toward Understanding Stutterinc, Wen¬ 
dell Johnson. Nat’l Soc. for Crippled Child¬ 
ren and Adults, 2023 W. Ogden Ave., Chi¬ 
cago 12. Pp. 36. $.25. 

Welfare & Health in New York City. 1959. 
Community Council of Greater N. Y., 345 
E. 45th St., New York 17. Pp. 64. Free. 

What’s in Your Future —A Career in 
Health? Herbert Yahraes* Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
Pp. 28. $.25. 

When a Family Faces Cancer, Elizaheth 
Ogg. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 

Where Somerody Cares, Mother M. Berna¬ 
dette de Lourdes & others, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New York 16. Pp. 
252. $5.00. 

Music 

Anglo-American Folksong Scholarship, 
D. K. Wilgus. Rutgers University Press, 
30 College Avc., New Brunswick, N. J. Pp. 
466. $7.50. 

Art of Jazz, The, Martin T. Williams, Editor. 
Oxford University Press, 417 5th Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 248. $5.00. 

Cole Porter Song Book, The. Simon &• 
Schuster, 630 5tlt Ave., New York 20. Pp. 
215. $12.50. 

Complete Book of 20tii Century Music, 
Tiie (rev. ed.). Prentice-1 lall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 527. $7.50. 

Favorite Tunes (for 2* & 3*part trehle 
voices), compiled by Harry W. Seitz. Har¬ 
old Flammer, 251 W. 19th St., New York 
11. Pp. 30. $1.50. 

Read ’Em and Weep (rev. ed.), Sigmund 
Spaeth. Ateo, 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Pp. 248. Paper, $1.25. 

Songs for Fun (for 2*part voices), Jerry 
Wcselcy Harris. Harold Flammer, 251 W. 
19th St., New r York 11. Pp. 62. Paper, 
$1.25. 

Song Without End, Hilda White. E. P. Dut¬ 
ton, 300 4th Avc., New York 10. Pp. 300. 
$3.95. 

Why Do Little Children Sing? E. llorteiice 
Lindorff. Augustana Press, Rock Island, 
III Pp. 15. $.10. 

Sports, Physical Education 

Baseball Play and Stratecy, Ethan Allen. 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 361. $5.50. 
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Baseball Stories, Parke Cummings, Editor. 
Ilill & Wang, 104 5th Ave., New York 11. 
Pp. 210. $3.00. 

Basketball Guide Sept. 1959-Sept. 1960, Ir¬ 
ma Schalk, Editor. AAHPER, 1201 16th 
St., N.W.. Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 160. Pa¬ 
per, $.75. 

Basketball —Individual Offensive,“Hot Rod” 
Handley. Gainsford Publishing, P. 0. Box 
2414, Delray Beach, Fla. Unpaged. $1.10. 
Best Sports Stories 1959, Irving T. Marsh 
and Edward Ehre, Editors. E. P. Dutton, 
300 4th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 336. $3.95. 
Better Boxing, Edie LaFond and Julie Men- 
endez. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 118. $2.95. 

Boating; 

1960 OBC Standards Manual. Outboard 
Boating Club of America, 370 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. Pp. 64. Free. 

OBC Digest of State Boat Trailer Laws 
(chart). Outboard Boating Club of Amer¬ 
ica, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Free. 
Catamarans, John Fisher, pp. 64; Start¬ 
ing to Race, John Fisher, pp. 64; Yacht 
Racing Rules, Simplified, Hugh Somerville, 
pp. 49; Coastal Navigation Wrinkles, M. 
J. Rantzen, pp. 61; Ocean Cruising, Guy 
Cole, pp. 64. John deGraff, 31 E. 10th St., 
New York 3. $1.25 each. 

Easy Steps to Safe Swimming, Evelyn Ditton 
McAllister. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., 
New York 1. Pp. 83. $2.95. 

How to Make Fishing Lures, Vlad Evanoff. 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 108. $3.50. 

How to Play Shuffleboard, Col. P. C. Bul¬ 
lard. 414 Lealman Trailer Ct.,3301 Lealman 
Ave., N., St. Petersburg, Fla. Pp. 99. $1.43 
(add $.04 to Fla. addresses). 

Instructions in Sailing, Hilary Tunstall- 
Behrens. Sportshelf, P. 0. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 144. $3.75. 

It’s Easy to Water Ski. Northland Ski Mfg. 
Co., 2325 Endicott St., St. Paul 14, Minn. 
Unpaged. Free. 

Jumping Simplified, Margaret Cabell Self. 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 80. $2.95. 

Modern Adventures Under the Sea, Patrick 
Pringle. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 240. $3.95. 

Modern Short Punt, The, Lou Thom How¬ 
ard. Prentice-IIall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
Pp. 181. $4.95. 

Music and Physical Education, R. M. 
Thackray. Sportshelf, P. 0. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 133. $3.50. 

Popular Judo, Pat Butler. Associated Book¬ 
seller, E. State St., & Maple Ave., Westport, 
Conn. Pp. 78. $2.50. 

Records and Champions, Sportshelf, P. 0. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 96. Paper, 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Rowing to Win, Colin Porter. Sportshelf, 
P. 0. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 155. 
$4.25. 

‘Saddle Up,’ Lt. Col. Frank C. Hitchcock. 
Sportshelf, P. 0. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Pp. 286. $6.75. 

Sailing. Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N.Y. Pp. 32. $.75. 

Sailing Primer, W. D. Park. Sportshelf, 
P. 0. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 109. 
$3.25. 

Softball with Official Rules (3rd ed.), 
Arthur T. Noren. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th 
St., New York 10. Pp. 139. $2.95. 



PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


The Little Naturalist, Frances Frost. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Pp. 47, illustrated. 
$2.50. 

The appeal this book of verses will 
have for children lies in the poet’s sensi¬ 
tive approach to nature rather than in 
any startling use of word patterns. Em¬ 
ploying conventional verse forms, Miss 
Frost caught nature by surprise in the 
small lives of baby foxes, chipmunks, 
rabbits, frogs, birds, and insects, and 
related it all to experiences which are 
familiar to the human young. 

Kurt Werth’s generous double-page 
illustrations, in color and black-and- 
white, extend the attractiveness of a sat¬ 
isfying fonnat throughout the book and 
illuminate the imaginative stretch be¬ 
tween its covers.— Elizabeth Culbert , 
National Recreation Association Li¬ 
brary ■. 

* 

Pantomimes, Charades and Skits, 
Vernon Howard. Sterling Publishing, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 
1 24, illustrated. $2.50. 

This little volume contains sugges¬ 
tions for, and examples of, the three 
types of dramatic activities mentioned 
in its title. As an aid to a camp or com¬ 
munity center leader, a teacher in 
church or school, or a rural leader in¬ 
terested in starting a teen-age group in 
drama, it will be very helpful. The ma¬ 
terial is well presented, interesting, and 
in good taste. 

Adventures in Making—The Ro¬ 
mance of Crafts Around the World, 
Seon Manley. Vanguard Press, 424 
Madison Avenue, New York 17. Pp. 
180, illustrated. $4.95. 

Before the hands can create anything 
beautiful, the heart must be ready. This 
book is for the heart. Beautifully illus¬ 
trated, beautifully printed, it tells of the 
romance of crafts— how they started, 
why they started, where they started. 


As the author says, “From the cloaks of 
the ancient Hawaiian kings to Paul Re- 
vere’s Liberty Bowl, to the clay jug of 
a young craftsman today, imagination 
and craftsmanship are found every¬ 
where, at all times, among all people 
of the w orld. 

The romance of each craft is devel¬ 
oped through the use of a short tale 
about young boys and girls of many 
lands and many ages, and leads smooth¬ 
ly into authentic information about the 
craft itself. Its charm, sympathy, and 
enthusiasm will help any youngster 
from around nine to fourteen develop 
new respect for the work of his hands, 
and a new interest in the two thousand 
years of crafts covered here. 

The illustrations are gorgeous. They 
were selected from more than fifty mu¬ 
seums and other agencies, and cover 
the best examples of crafts of the world 
—down the ages—a truly lovely and re¬ 
markable book. Craft leaders should 
find it valuable in developing interest 
in the program. Storytellers will find 
fascinating tales in it. No one starting 
it, regardless of age, w ill be able to put 
it down without reading it. 

Gemcraft—How to Cut and Polish 
Gemstones. Lelande Quick and Hugh 
Leiper. Chilton Company, 56th & 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 39. Pp. 
1 82, illustrated. $7.50. 

Did you know that gemcutting has 
been one of the fastest growing hob¬ 
bies? It is estimated that some three 
million people follow some phase of 
“rockology.” Some two thousand deal¬ 
ers cater to these hobbyists by supply¬ 
ing such machines, supplies, books, and 
other needs. 

Why such popularity? Because it 
can be a family hobby, can be followed 
at some time every day, is not seasonal, 
requires no expensive gear, and pro¬ 
vides a real, creative outlet resulting in 
something beautiful. 

This book, beautifully i lustrated, 
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will he welcomed by all “rockhounds” 
who wish to do more than merely col¬ 
lect specimens. To agencies and de¬ 
partments interested in organizing such 
a hobby club, it gives valuable informa¬ 
tion techniques, supplies, and equip¬ 
ment on all phases of gemcutting, from 
the simple to the most elaborate. Ex¬ 
pensive, yes, but worth it. 

Be Your Own Judge, M. Emett Wil¬ 
son. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Park Av¬ 
enue, South, New York 16. Pp. 192. 
$3.95. 

Dr. Wilson, professor of music his¬ 
tory and literature at Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity, has written a provocative little 
book on the various arts. He makes 
the safe assumption that art is for peo¬ 
ple, and that people should feel Lee to 
enjoy the arts to the best of their ability. 
His book contains many fine clues to 
the enjoyment of the arts. It makes no 
pretense of being a complete guide. 
However, the reader will at least feel 
encouraged to believe that he does not 
need a complete technical comprehen¬ 
sion of the arts before making his own 
judgments or his own criticism of art. 
Be Your Own Judge provides him with 
the first steps in assuming the role of 
critic. 


Alcoa's Book of Decorations. Gold¬ 
en Press, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20. Pp. 94, illustrated. $1.95. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

This little book, every page filled 
with gay, colorful photographs and 
sketches, shows how to use aluminum 
foil in an amazing number of ways to 
decorate for parties, special holidays, 
such as Easter, Halloween, and Christ¬ 
mas, and special occasions, such as 
Mother’s and Father's Day, showers, 
anniversaries, Valentine’s Day, and the 
like. 

It also instructs in foil sculpturing, 
masks, puppets, and special-theme party 
decorations. The projects are clever, 
original, and clearly described. 

The Joy of Music, Leonard Bernstein. 
Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20. Pp. 303, ill. $5.95. 

The Joy of Music contains the scripts 
of seven Omnibus telecasts millions of 
Americans enjoyed. This will give the 
readers who viewed these lucid and fas¬ 
cinating performances an opportunity 
to recall and review the fine presenta¬ 
tions on “The World of Jazz.’' “Ameri¬ 
can Musical Comedy,” “What Makes 
Opera Grand?,” and other subjects. 



HERO MONTH 


The story hour needs no justification 
other than the enjoyment it affords both 
storyteller and listeners. Though there 
are times in the year propitious for in¬ 
troducing special stories or groups of 
stories, we must be alert to the danger 
of allowing a theme to take precedence 
over the stories themselves. 

With this warning about overempha¬ 
sis on theme, we suggest February as 
a perfect time for adventuring through 
history with heroes. It is truly a hero 
month, with Lincoln’s and Washing¬ 
ton’s birthdays setting the pace, and 
Brotherhood Week opening out into 
every age and corner of world litera¬ 
ture. It is a good time to invite those 
older boys and girls who may have be¬ 
gun to feel a bit self-conscious about at¬ 
tending folk- and fairy-tale story hours. 

It is a challenge to the storyteller to 
compare the many fine versions of the 
classic myths and legends that have 
been prepared for young people and, 


drawing upon his own background of 
reading, to adapt them for telling. The 
collections listed here are sources that 
have been tapped many times. The 
storyteller preparing a program for 
“hero month” will find riches in them 
all.— Elizabeth Culbert, librarian , 
National Recreation Association. 

Begin with Poetry 

Book of Americans , Rosemary and 
Stephen V. Bcnct (Rinehart, $3.00). 
A Way of Knowing (a collection of 
poems for boys), compiled by Gerald 
I). McDonald (Crowell, S3.00). 

Gods and Heroes 

Thunder of the Cods 9 Dorothy G. Hos- 
ford (Holt, $2.50). 

Book of Myths: Selections from Bul- 
finch’s Age of Fable, Helen Sewell 
(Macmillan, $3.50). 

Mythology , Edith Hamilton (Little, 
Brown, $5.00). 


AM of Leonard Bernstein s comments 
and music are sound and authoritative 
as one would expect from the famous 
conductor of the New York Philhar¬ 
monic. 

Most of the commentary is under¬ 
standable to the layman, and he will 
feel he is being given a conducted tour 
of music by a man who not only under¬ 
stands music but understands people as 
well. 

Hearing—Gateway to Music, Adele 
T. Katz and Ruth Halle Rowen. Summy- 
Birchard Publishing Company, 1834 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Pp. 
172. $5.00. Paper, $3.00. 

Here is a thorough and detailed man¬ 
ual on the rudiments of musical prac¬ 
tices, based on hearing the elements of 
music—melody, harmony, rhythm. The 
book contains 250 examples, many of 
them complete songs, and numerous 
additional suggestions. This is both a 
teacher’s and a student’s workbook, but 
in most cases the student will need the 
help of a good teacher. It is well organ¬ 
ized, basic, and will equip the student 
to come to grips with those changes the 
twentieth century has effected, as well 
as increase understanding of music of 
all the ages. 


Story of King Arthur and llis Knights, 
Howard Pyle (Scribner's. S3.75). 

Merry Adventures of Robin flood , Ho¬ 
ward Pyle (Scribner’s. $3.75). 

Golden Fleece and the Heroes Who 
JAvcd Before Achilles , Padraic Co* 
lum (Macmillan. $3.50). 

The Golden Treasury of Myths and 
Legends (adapted from the world’s 
great classics), Anne Terry White 
(Golden Press, $4.95). 

Children s Homer: Adventure of Odys¬ 
seus and the Tale of Troy. Padriac 
Colnm (Macmillan. $3.50). 

American Legendary Giants 

Yankee Doodle s Comitis, Anne Mai* 
colmson (Houghton, $3.50). 

Pecos Bill, the Greatest Cowboy of All 
Time, James Cloyd Bowman (Whit¬ 
man. $3.00). 

or Paul , the Mighty Logger , Glen 
Rounds (Holiday House. $2.50). 
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REQUEST PRICES 

FREE LITERATURE & SPECIFICATIONS 

* Playground Equipment & Playground Plans 
* Basketball Backstops 

Indoor & Outdoor Type 
* Bleachers 

Gymnasium & Athletic Field 

* Trampolins 

Choice of 14 models 

* Score Boards—For Every Sport 

CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIP. INC. 

HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 




CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

If you are planning to move, notify us at least thirty 
days before the date of the issue with which it is to take 
effect, if possible, in order to receive your magazines 
without interruption. Send both your old and new ad¬ 
dresses by letter, card or post office form 22S to: 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
RECREATION MAGAZINE 
« WEST EIGHTH STREET 

NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 

The post office will not forward copies unless you pro¬ 
vide extra postage. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 





’ talk about 

PROTECTION 


NOTHING is protected like 

the playing surface on the 
ALL NEW Fold’n Roll for 1960! 

(just one of many new BRINKTUN features) 


Write for new Catalog and prices today! 


X Brinktun ,Inc 


710 NoHh 4th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

NEW YORK OFFICE 
1107 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


TENTATIVE 

I960 National Recreation Association District Conference Schedule 


DISTRICT 

California and Pacific 
Southwest 

Middle Atlantic 

Southwest 

Great Lakes 
Midwest 
Southeast 
Pacific Northwest 
New England 


DATES 

February 14-17 

March 23-25 
March 30-31-Apr. 1-2 

April 4-8 
April 6-8 
April 18-20 
April 10-13 
May 15-18 


LOCATION 

San Jose, California 

Pocono Manor, Pa. 
Shreveport, La. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Edgewater Park, Miss. 
Sun Valley, Idaho 
Swampscott, Mass. 


HOTEL 

St. Claire 

Pocono Manor Inn 

Washington Vouree and 
Capt. Shreve Hotels 
(connected by arcade) 

St. Paul 

President 

Edgewater Gulf 

The Lodge 

New Ocean House 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation, 








































EXPAND ACTIVITIES IN YOUR GYM 

Everyone can participate in roller skating, and it’s more fun 
than a barrel of monkeys. Roller skating entertains and 

exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
That’s why more schools, churches and recreation centers have 
roller skating as an integral part of their programs. 


# 


NEW RUBBER.PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guaranteed nat ta mar ar scratch the floors. "Chicago” 
has a skate designed far any type af floor surface ar finish. 
Write today far free details an roller skating programs and 
skating equipment. 




Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4490-B W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, III. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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HAVE YOU BEEN LOOKING FOR 



152. The Camp Program Book. 
Catherine T. Hammett and Vir¬ 
ginia Musselman. 

A one-volume camping encyclo¬ 
pedia covering program planning, 
outdoor living, sports, arts and 
crafts, specific programs, pageants. 
380 pp. 5.00 


827. ABC’s of Camp Music. 
Janet E. Tobitt. 

A reference book for counselors of 
songs suitable for campers of all 
ages as well as dramatized ballads 
and folk dances. 46 pp. 

Paper .75* 

145. Administration of the 
Modern Camp. Hedley S. Di¬ 
mock , Ed. 

Outlines functions, principles, and 
procedures of camp management 
for the director and staff. Articles 
from 11 contributors. 283 pp. 

5.00* 


Books on Camping? 


1198. The Complete Book of 
Campfire Programs. LaRue 
A. Thurston. 

Contains all aspects of a successful 
campfire adaptable to any camp: 
the circle of friendship, program 
activities, attitudes of the leader, 
and leadership techniques. Illustra¬ 
tions. 318 pp. 5.95 

564. For the Storyteller. 

National Recreation Assn. 

How to select stories and how to 
tell them effectively. With a bibli¬ 
ography. 36 pp. Paper .85 

1209. Your Own Book of 
Campcraft. Catherine T. Ham¬ 
mett. 

Describes the skills that make a 
good camper. Packing food and 
equipment; knot-tying; fire-build¬ 
ing; cooking; preparing a bedroll, 
etc. For picnicker, camper or 
scout group. Illustrated. 197 pp. 

Paper.35* 


783. Creative Crafts for 
Campers. Catherine T. Ham¬ 
mett and Carol M. Horrocks. 

An emphasis on outdoor arts and 
crafts in organized camps and for 
handcrafters of all ages. 175 proj¬ 
ects using nature’s designs and ma¬ 
terials. 431 pp. 7.95 

149. Camp Counseling. (2nd 
ed.) A. Viola Mitchell and Ida 
B. Crawford. 

Complete, up-to-date guide to 
camping—how to handle problem 
campers, instructions for teaching 
crafts, music, sports, etc. 406 pp. 

4.75* 

1395. Handbook of Camp 
Maintenance. Alan A. Na¬ 
thans . 

Presents procedures in mainte¬ 
nance of camps that need not be 
done by skilled artisans. Guide to 
basic maintenance programs and 
procedures for equipment, build¬ 
ings, and grounds. Glossary. Il¬ 
lustrated. 240 pp. 7.95 


Books on Nature? 


1491. Creative Nature 
Crafts. Robert O. Bale. 

Directions for projects made out of 
materials from nature such as 
rocks, horn, bones, bark, etc. In¬ 
cludes dried flowers, nature jewelry 
and prints, straw crafts, and many 
more. Bibliography. Illustrated. 
Spiral-bound. 120 pp. Paper 2.50 

1416. Outdoor Rambles. Stu¬ 
art L. Thompson . 

An invitation to enjoy fully the 
world around us by acquiring "the 


hearing car and the seeing eye.” 
Sights and sounds on rambles 
through the woods and down the 
river. Illustrated. 147 pp. 3.50 

1290. The Tree Identifica¬ 
tion Book. George W. D. Sv- 
monds. 

1539 pictures to help identify 130 
different trees. In two sections: 
Pictorial Keys, showing fruit, bark, 
flowers, etc.; Master Pages, show¬ 
ing member of the family. Side- 
edge indexed. 272 pp. 10.00 


481. Adventuring in Nature. 

Bettv Price. 

* 

A booklet of ideas for nature activ¬ 
ities for all seasons. 95 pp. 

Paper 1.25 



For your convenience order by number from the Recreation Book Center 


National Recrsstlcn Association 




8 West 8th Street 


New York 11, New York 
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Whatever your in-season sports program, MacGregor athletic 
equipment can help make it a popular success. Golf, tennis, 
softball, baseball—just about any sport comes off better when 
MacGregor balls and equipment are used. Generations of ath¬ 
letic-minded men and women, boys and girls, have looked to 
MacGregor for the finest in all sports equipment. Give your 
program a boost by providing the best... MacGregor for all 
good sports. MacGregor equipment is available from sporting 
goods dealers everywhere. 


A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 


The Choice of Those Who Ploy The Gome 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio • BAStBAll • FOOTBALL • BASKETBAll • COIF • TENNIS 
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COTTON CANDY 


•oOPCOKK 


Whirlwind 
Colton Condy 
Machine 
$275.00 


Pop A lot 
Popcorn 
Machine 
$199.00 


Sno-Konette 
Ice Shover 
$149.50 


$5,000 ANNUAL PROFIT! 


Dan’l handicap yaur program far lack af funds. Refresh- 
menl Prafils give yau 10% mare funds. Write far free 32- 
page baaklel which lells haw easily yaur deparlmenl can 
earn Ihem. Free 120-page catalog and descriptive literature 
is also yaurs far the asking. Write today. 


308 E. THIRD STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 



Shuffleboard 

Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 fa 80 here is excifing recrea¬ 
tion far all ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 

Rugged, Dimca FreeGlide Shuffle- 
baard sets are available far bath out¬ 
door and indoor installation. 

Easy ta install . . . law in upkeepl 

Write today for colorful folder, "Let’s 
Play Shuffleboard,” containing com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 




Leased FREE! 


Slap wosling lime recording inventory casts, 
bonding out balls and paying lap prices far low 
quolity balls. Install this attractive, cost-culling 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOWI 

Leased FREE la responsible ogencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
ossured—return mochine for FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7ft x 8ft x 15 
inches high. Easy ta install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each far 10*. Choice of 3 grades of 
tap quality balls. Use profit ta mointain ond re¬ 
place poddies, nets, etc. No risk guoranlee. Send 
far free folder: '‘Slap Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

MCORFORATID 


[ SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 

it r. r. i 


RESOURCES AND 
REFERENCES 


A Guide to Organizing Family 
Camps was prepared to help anyone in¬ 
terested in using camp facilities for or¬ 
ganized family camping. The informa¬ 
tion and suggestions came from groups 
and individuals who have used family 
camps in Illinois. The 24-page pam¬ 
phlet gives details of family “eamptiv- 
ity,” from organization and setup to 
programs and activities for family par¬ 
ticipation as well as individual partici¬ 
pation. Available for five cents from 
College of Agriculture. University of 
Illinois, Urbana. 

The Crisis in Open Land is a valu¬ 
able contribution to the literature set¬ 
ting forth the need for open space in 
America. In addition to pointing out 
the need, however, the committee that 
prepared this publication urges a pro¬ 
gram of action and suggests steps that 
should be taken in order to meet the 
situation. This profusely illustrated 
pampldet merits careful study and is 
available from the American Institute 
of Park Executives, Wheeling. West 
Virginia, for one dollar. 

Educational Displays and Exhibits is 
an attractive, 47-page pamphlet fidl of 
suggestions and techniques for better 
planned displays and exhibits, so im¬ 
portant in publicizing your agency and 
program. Often recreation leaders and 
directors fail to communicate effectively 
with their community and the public 
because they lack good public-relations 
materials. Here are procedures and 
ideas for preparing bulletin-hoard dis¬ 
plays, exhibits, and dioramas. As the 
booklet explains, “In evaluating the ef¬ 
fectiveness of a display or an exhibit, 
the most important questions to con¬ 
sider are: Does it attract attention? 
Does it arouse and hold interest? The 
exhibitor, through earefnl planning, 
must satisfy these requirements. This 
he does through the elements of design, 
line, texture, space, pattern, and color. 
He may use these elements to achieve, 
movement, balance, emphasis or con¬ 
trast, and unity of the overall plan.” 
Available for S2.00 from Visual In¬ 
struction Bureau, University of Texas, 

■ Austin 12. 
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Pixies, pirates, and puppets—you name it, you’ll 
find it, in April’s Playground Issue. Here is mate¬ 
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Ed i torial 


CAMPS 

OR 

CHANNEL 9? 


Elizabeth B. Spear 


Organized camping has proved its value in its first century. It proved 
itself in its early years in a world relatively ordered and peaceful and, 
even more convincingly, in later troubled decades. How much more vital 
is its potential contribution today in a world grown suddenly smaller, a 
world of tension, of cold war, crime, and confusion. 

The American Camping Association is observing its golden jubilee in 
1960. And the year 1961 will mark the one hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of probably the first organized camp in the United States. 

What has happened in these hundred years that is worthy of commemo¬ 
ration? Revealing answers could be found in the experiences of millions 
of boys and girls and, in the past few decades, also of families and older 
people, who have camped under private and public agency and individual 
auspices. 

What can a summer, or even a week or two, in a good camp give to a 
girl or boy? Camp days can be more or less routine, a continuation of 
activities campers have been experiencing; or they can open up whole new 
fields of adventure, exciting interests and skills. It will be a sorry day for 
camping if the cartoon depicting several campers complaining, “They 
might at least have told us before they got us up here that they can’t get 

Channel 9,” should ever actually reflect camp program patterns. 

Friendships, learning of skills, adventure, healthful living, and fun are 
normal expectations for a camping experience, and perhaps as far as many 
campers go in anticipation. A children’s camp is a child’s world into which 
he goes from an adult world. It is a world that exists solely for him, based 
on his interests and geared to his needs. He has a part in planning what 
goes on in his world—a growing experience in itself. 

In this world he is a person in his own right; his individual interests, 

needs, abilities, aspirations count; he isn’t forced into the same mold as 

all of his tent mates. In camp he can develop a measure of independence 
and self-reliance, with understanding guidance, and yet not be confused 
by undisciplined liberty. 

The camper lives in a setting that provides a favorable climate for re¬ 
ducing differences to a common denominator. Differences in background, 
whether of color or creed, clothes or the number of cars in the family ga¬ 
rage, are of comparatively little consequence—an individual is accepted 
and respected for himself. 

Instead of the clatter, the confusion, and, often, drabness of urban sur¬ 
roundings, he is living in a world of sunshine, bird songs, green trees, blue 
waters, of timid little animals—a world of beauty and friendliness. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick tells the story of a little girl who on seeing her 
first rainbow, exclaimed excitedly, “Oh, mother, what’s that advertising?” 

What better place than camp to counteract this alarmingly increasing 
emphasis on the material? What better place to encourage the idealism, too 
often latent, but still there, in children? Spiritual eyes and cars can be 
opened in the midst of God’s handiwork. I 

Someone has said, “Camp provides good growing weather but wc 
haven’t always been good gardeners.” The values of camp for a child 
will depend on the skills, the convictions, and the vision of the camp-staff I 
“gardeners.” # 
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Physical Fitness is 

FUN 

WITH S A F E - T - PLAY EQUIPMENT 

VARIED ACTIVITIES, not monotony, are needed 
to develop and hold the interest and enthusiasm of 
students. Unless they enjoy their activities, youngsters 
can't fully reap the potential benefits of a physical 
education program. 

DOZENS OF ENJOYABLE GAMES can be played 
indoors with Safe-T-Play equipment: new adaptations 
of softball, baseball, hockey, touch football and many 
other well liked games that avoid the lethargy of 
routine calisthenics. 

THE SHORTER FLIGHT AND GREATER SAFETY 
of COSOM polyethylene equipment permit entire classes 
to take part in active indoor games. These items provide 
a happy answer to the indoor physical activity needs of 
hundreds of schools and institutions across America. 
And, they can for you, too! Find out for yourself. 
Investigate the Safe-T-Play line today. 

(safe-T-piat®) 

COSOM INDUSTRIES, INC. 

6020 Wayzata Boulevard 
Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
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Sofe-T-Bot and Scoop ore combined to bring 
outdoor gomes safely indoors for entire closses. 


Safe, puncture-proof Fun Football is ideal for touch 
ond flog games, poss proctice ond play polishing. 
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'How-to' instruction — Rules 
Advice of the experts 



RONALD 
SPORTS BOOKS 

From the publishers of 
THE RONALD SPORTS LIBRARY 


Baseball-Softball— 

Baseball Play and Strategy, 

Ethan Allen $5.50 
Baseball Techniques Illustrated, 

Ethan Allen 2.95 
How to Pitch, Bob Feller 2.95 

Baseball, Dan Jessee 2.95 

Softball, 3rd Ed., 

Arthur T. Noren 2.95 

Basketball— 

The Bee-Norton Basketball Series, 
Claire Bee & Ken Norton 

5 volumes: $14.75 
The Science of Coaching, 

2nd Ed. 2.95 

Basketball Fundamentals 

and Techniques, 2nd Ed. 2.95 

Individual and Team 

Basketball Drills, 2nd Ed. 2.95 

Man-to-Man Defense and 

Attack, 2nd Ed . 2.95 

Zone Defense and Attack, 

2nd Ed. 2.95 

Basketball Illustrated, 

Hotvard Hobson 2.95 

Basketball Techniques Illustrated, 

"Fordy” Anderson 2.95 

Football— 

Fundamental Football, 

James "Gib” Holgate 2.95 

Offensive Football, 

Jordan Oltvar 2.95 

Touch Football, 

John Grotnbach 2.95 

Football Techniques Illustrated, 

Jim Moore 2.95 

Six-Man Football, Rev. Ed., 

Ray O. Duncan 2.95 

Other Sports- 

Tennis for Beginners, 

Bill & Chet Murphy 2.95 

Tennis Techniques Illustrated, 

Wynn Mace 2.95 

Modern Bowling Techniques, 

Junie McMahon & 

M. Goodman 2.95 

Riding Simplified, 

Margaret Cabell Self 2.95 

Jumping Simplified, 

Margaret Cabell Self 2.95 

Golf Illustrated, 

Fatty Berg & Mark Cox 2.95 

Archery, Natalie Reich art & 

Gilman Keasey 2.95 

Selected Recreation Titles— 

Recreation Activities for the 
Handicapped, Frederick Af. 

Chapman 5.75 

Social Games for Recreation, 

2nd Ed., Evelyn Borst & 

Elmer D. Mitchell 5,50 

Recreation Areas, 2nd Ed., 

George D. Butler. 6.00 

Sports for Recreation, Rev. Ed., 

Elmer D. Mitchell et al 6.50 

Write for complete list of books in the 
Ronold Sports Librory 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26tH Street, New York 10 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor, Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street , New 
York 11—so that your ideas , opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words. 

—The Editors. 


My Child Was Robbed! 

Open letter to all camp directors: 

I sent my child to camp last summer, 
and he was robbed blind! My young¬ 
ster is an ordinary fellow except to his 
mother and me. 

Like most small boys, his packing 
would have consisted of a fishing rod, 
a supply of bent pins, a hunting knife, 
two or three marbles, and my old army 
kit bag. His mother naturally managed 
to insert a few nonessentials like clean 
socks and underwear, dry shoes. He 
thought poorly of-them all. 

“I’m gonna live in the water all day,’’ 
he stated firmly. “Waddya think I need 
clean socks and shoes for?” 

He had such high hopes for that 
camp. He was going to fish whenever 
he wanted, with his bent pins. He was 
going to whittle a birdhouse and maybe 
a pipe rack for me. He was going to 
build a raft and a treehouse, and have 
a secret club. He was going to learn 
to ride horseback and swing a rope, 
like a real cowboy. He was going to 
cook his dinner in a billy can and sleep 
on a rock. He was even going to swim 
across the lake if he felt like it. He’d 
learn to use a bow and arrow like Robin 
Hood, and his trusty band would be the 
scourge of Sherwood. . . . 

We assured him that we would not 
consider him dead if we didn’t hear 
from him, but I know r his mother 
felt a little tearful. Not me, I was 
thrilled. Now, for once, the boy was 
going to be on his own—-away from his 
parents who naturally were prejudiced 
in his favour—away from TV and the 
predigested books, away from the radio 
and incessant canned music—aw T ay 
from everything that was turning him 
into a little vegetable. 

What happened? We aren’t too sure. 
The director doesn’t seem aware that 
there w ? as anything unusual about Jim’s 
summer. He looks wonderful—tanned, 
strong, and an inch taller. His appetite 
is bigger than one would believe possi¬ 
ble. Who knows what happened? 


“Did you get to play Robin Hood?” 
we asked. 

“Well, yeah, but there was this coun¬ 
selor, see, who w as in charge of archery 
and he said we always had to be very 
careful when we were shooting, so we 
did it all to numbers. Then he arranged 
a big tournament and made a lot of lists 
and put them on the bulletin board, but 
I dunno, we didn’t seem to want to 
much. I think he was mad, sort of. 
Then the counselors put on a demon¬ 
stration of how r you should shoot, but 
me and Skinny went fishing. And heck, 
was there ever a row! Mac said we 
weren’t cooperating.” 

“Did you make your birdhouse and 
the pipe rack?” we asked again. 

“Yeah, they had a dandy craft shop 
with a whole lot of pow r er tools. Course, 
they w T ere pretty dangerous, so the coun¬ 
selors used them. V hen we wanted 
something cut we took it to the guy in 
charge of crafts and lie did it for us. 
They had a lot of Icatherburning stuff, 
too, with a little kit with pictures al¬ 
ready on the stuff.” 

“How' about the tripping?” we asked 
a little tentatively. “Good food, I bet.” 

“Yeah, it was all right, but the second 
day out it started to rain and Mac came 
and got us in the truck. The first night 
out me and Skinny caught some fish and 
wanted to eat them but the counselor 
said we were having some of the jiffy- 
pack stuff you add water to and that 
we’d better not cook the fish. 1 kept 
mine for awhile but it started to stink, 
so 1 threw it out.” 

“What did you like best at camp?** 
we tried again. 

“The swimming, you bet. Really got 
my dive good and they passed my test. 
Skinny couldn’t dive so good but they 
passed him too ’cause he wanted to go 
oil the trip and lie couldn't without his 
swimming test. Kinda corny, after l*d 
worked so hard on mine.*' 

“Did you manage to build your raft 
and your treehouse?” 

“Yeah, well, see, the raft wouldn’t 
work cause the swim area was all roped 
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off and that was the only safe place to 
have it. But we built a dandy trechouse. 
The counselor did all the hard parts like 
the roof and around the windows, but 
we carried the boards and sent them up 
to him on a rope thing he’d rigged up. 
But we didn’t play in it much. . . .” 

Faint, but pursuing, we tried once 
more, “The riding was a big success, 
though, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh gosh, that was real good fun. 
We had to get up early when we were 
on stable duty and turn the horses out 
for water. Then we mucked out the 
stables and put clean bedding down. 
Then we fed the horses and cleaned 
them and cleaned tack. Say, did you 
know there were twenty-two parts to a 
bridle and they all had to come to 
pieces? We had to know all about feed¬ 
ing and care of horses, too. Bill made 
us take notes, and, at the end, we had 
a quiz and I came second. Those of us 
who got highest marks got to groom 
the horses for the big show the last 
Saturday.” 

“Weren’t you riding in the show?” 
we inquired. 

“Heck no, I wasn’t good enough for 
that. But I sure learned a lot about 
horses and I want a book for my birth¬ 
day on care and feeding of horses.” 

“Any wild animals up there?” we 
asked. 

“Well, I dunno. We saw a couple 
of tracks and wanted to follow them, 
but our bunk was supposed to be at 
canoeing so we couldn’t. I looked them 
up in a book and the guy started telling 
me all about them, but when I went back 
to find them they were gone. We saw 
a deer once, but we were on our way 
to flag raising so we had to hurry. Us 
kids had been late three times in a 
row, and if we’d been late again we 
wouldn’t have got to the movies. . . 

“Movies?” we asked faintly. 

“Yeah, you know, Westerns and stuff 
like that there. They were keen. We 
had ’em every Saturday and whenever 
it rained. And speaking of rain, feel 
my muscle. I got that building a wall 
down near the beach. We had this great 
flood one day, see, and half the bank 
started washing away, so some of us got 
out there in our bathing suits and 
started tossing rocks into the holes. 
We were having a good time, but of 
course we could only do the rock part. 
Mac got some guys from the village and 
they resodded and planted trees and 
filled in the rocks with cement.” 

The director phoned this spring to 
see if Jim was going back to camp. We 
asked Jim and he looked doubtful. 

“I dunno,” he said slowly, “I think 
I’d like to go to a ranch this summer 
where they have a horse for every kid 
and you do all your own work and look 
after the horses and clean stables, and 


mend fences and all that kind of thing.” 

“It’s pretty hard work,” we count¬ 
ered, “and they don’t have all the other 
things you have at camp. No water- 
skiing, no sailing, crafts, or riflery.” 

“ Yeah, I know,” he answered thought¬ 
fully, “but I think you might really get 
to learn something. Do you think I 
could, Dad? Skinny wants to, too.” 

Perhaps, I thought. Perhaps here, 
too, they might rob him blind. But it 
was surely worth a try.— Joyce BER¬ 
TRAM, director , Camp Quareau , Quebec. 
Condensed with permission , from Cana¬ 
dian Camping, June 1959. 

Outdoor Nature Classrooms 

Sirs: 

Your magazine is doing a fine job, 
but I would like to see more articles on 
“outdoor nature classrooms.” Our 
county is just embarking into the field 
of buying land for forest preserves. Our 
little grade school just built a new 
school on a virgin twenty acres, and we 
intend to landscape the grounds and 
create an outdoor nature classroom as 
we have natural logs and can acquire all 
the trees, shrubs, wildflowers, and 
mosses native to this area. We have al¬ 
ready started a community landscaping 
project and planted some shrubs and 
bulbs so as to have spring flowers. If 
any of your readers have started an out¬ 
door nature classroom we would like 
to know just what they have done or are 
doing to create more interest in our 
natural surroundings. 

I was born in Chicago, in 1886, and 
enjoyed the woods around Chicago as 
a boy before Chicago and Cook County 
acquired their now famous forest pre¬ 
serves. I know the value of forest pre¬ 
serves as recreational areas. As a 4-H 
leader and Boy Scout counselor in 
forestry, I realize that if more state and 
communities do not plan on buying up 
our native woods soon, they will for¬ 
ever lose what God gave us to conserve. 

Thousands of nature lovers travel 
miles to visit the Morton Arboretum 
at Lisle, Illinois, or Whitnall Park at 
Hales Corner, Wisconsin, made avail¬ 
able by folks who had foresight enough 
to save these wonderful spots so our 
citizens can enjoy them. 

William R. Laechelt, R. R. 2, Box 

42, Mundelein , Illinois. 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 



Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 

$300 to $2,500 

For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you deckle to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth¬ 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOLK VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a hand printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(66%% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about mason’s PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. Edwin Stoye, Dept. RM-3 
Mason, Cox 549, Mincola, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me> without 
obligation , information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name _ 

Age if under 21 _ 

Address- __ 

Organization __ .... __ 

Phone_ ____ 


I City_State_ I 

l_-_J 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N.Y. 
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THE 


RECREATION 


LINE 


WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY 


Safcltff 


Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements, 

• Playground Equipment 

• Indoor Basketball Backstops 

• Swimming Pool Equipment 

Literature for each line avail¬ 
able on request—please specify. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 

Dept. 11160 — 724 W. 8th St. 
Anderson, Indiana 



*7 S&outct 'Kmcv . . 


IMPORTANT 

Readers are asked to answer the 
following important questions: (a) 
What is your thinking in regard to 
the most useful type of publications 
workshop for our National Congress 
in Washington? Would you attend 
an editors’ problem clinic? A train¬ 
ing session? (b) Do you publish 
any kind of printed material? An¬ 
nual report? Promotion fliers? Bul¬ 
letins? Programs? If so, please 
send us the name of publications, 
name of editor and length of his 
term in this capacity, and address. 
We are making up a mailing list so 
that people working on publications 
can exchange information, sample 
products, get help. 

Please send your answer to Dorothy 
Donaldson, Secretary, National Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Publication of 
Recreation Materials. 


► Coming next month! Your annual 
Playground Issue of Recreation, with 
new playground ideas “bustin out all 
over.” See that all members of your 
staff have their own copy, if they don’t 
now subscribe. ORDER now. Use as a re¬ 
source in your playground planning 
and in training playground leaders. 
Supplement with your playground is¬ 
sues of last year and the year before 
that. They are still good . 

► New atlas will list campcrounds. 
Initial printing of a new publication to 
be called Campground Atlas , said to be 
the first of its kind to include all fifty 
states, as well as the provinces of Can¬ 
ada, is scheduled to come off press on 
April 1, 1960. One hundred and sixty 
information-packed pages will cover 
over 5,500 campgrounds, including fed¬ 
eral, state, county, municipal, and pri¬ 
vately owned; numbered and keyed to 
index of states and provinces; gives 
detailed directions for reaching each 
campground. 

Coauthors are staff members of a 
well-known stale university. Price will 
be $3.50 and includes all shipping costs. 
Order by sending cash, check, or money 
order to Alpine Geographical Press, 


Pre-Order Department 21, Station A, 
Champaign, Illinois. 

► Looking ahead to Library Week in 
April, are your plans for observations 
completed? Do you promote reading 
as recreation, use it as background or 
springboard to program? Well-known 
educator Hughes Mearns, points out in 
his book Creative Power , The Educa¬ 
tion of Youth in the Creative Arts* 
“Reading, including the dramatization 
that goes with reading, silent or openly 
played, is one of the important foods of 
the creative life.” 

\ 

► The Conference for National Co¬ 
operation in Aquatics, of which the 
National Recreation Association is a 
member, is conducting a Study of Suc¬ 
cessfully Revived Water Cases (per¬ 
sons recovered from the water who are 
unconscious and not breathing and are 
ultimately revived). The objective: to 
gather information (a) on the efficacy 
of various methods of artificial respira¬ 
tion, (b) a more effective way of rescue, 
(c) that could be utilized for mass safe¬ 
ty education. 

Carefully prepared questionnaires 
have been developed for use in the 
study. One is intended for the rescued 
drowning victim; the other is to be used 
by the rescuer . An attempt will he made 
to secure information on a worldwide 
basis. Readers of RECREATION or NRA 
members who have any knowledge of 
instances of successfully revived water 
cases are requested to participate. Ad¬ 
ditional information about the study 
and questionnaire forms may be ob¬ 
tained from Richard L. Brown, Amer¬ 
ican National Red Cross, 18lh and E 
Streets, N.W., Washington 13, D. C. 

► The 14tii annual short course for 
editors is announced for stale commis¬ 
sioners, directors, editors, by Oklahoma 
State University, from March 21 to 26, 
1960. A separate section will be main¬ 
tained for conservation editors. The 
conservation section includes intensive 
study of problems peculiar to the edit¬ 
ing of conservation magazines. It will 
be headed by Bruce Kilgore, editor of 

* Dover Publications, (Rev. cd.) t paper, 

mo. 
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National Parks Magazine and assistant 
o the executive secretary of the Na- 
ional Parks Association, Washington, 

3. C. 

■ Wanted: News and stories about any 
inique or “different” program gimmick 
>r equipment that you used in your 
Jalloween program last year or are 
banning to use this year. Deadlines: 
day 1 or June 1—our deadlines for the 
■September and October issues of Rec¬ 
reation. Please be sure to enclose 
rood, clear, glossy photographs illus- 
rating your story. Good pictures liven 
ip an article or news note. 

■ New executive vice-president of 
Ceep America Beautiful is Aben H. 
■Seed, Jr., assistant director of the Na- 
ional Municipal League for the past ten 
rears, and former president of the Na- 
ional Association of Civic Secretaries. 

► A REMINDER THAT the White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 
neets at the invitation of President Ei¬ 
senhower March 27 to Anril 2. 1960. 
\n entire section will be devoted to the 
problems of “youth in conflict.” 

► In session this month: American 
Camping Association National Conven- 
ion, California Masonic Temple, San 
Francisco, March 2 to 5. 1960. This 
narks the fiftieth anniversary of service 
iy the American Camping Association. 
Congratulations ACA! 

► Please send a copy of your annual 
report to the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation every year. We look forward to 
■seeing these. We use them! Do you 
remember us? 

► Manuscripts for Recreation Mag¬ 
azine: Please send us the original typed 
copy of your article, not a carbon; and 
ion 9 1 forget to enclose a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope if you want it re¬ 
turned—in case it is not used. 

► Did you know that your camp- 
counselor training can earn college 
credit? Would you be interested in 
having a college faculty man act as a 
resource person at your training ses¬ 
sions? If so, read Robert W. Harlan’s 
article in the January 1960 Camping 
Magazine. 


Are you one of tiie people who 
has picked up Bob Kresge’s splendid 
idea of having your playground con¬ 
tribute to the Joseph Lee Fund? If 
so, congratulations! This is the time 
of year to be thinking about it again, 
for 1960. ( For details see Recrea¬ 
tion, April 1958 , Page 109). 


How to Play 
and Teach 
VOLLEYBALL 

J. EDMUND WELCH, 
Editor 


World’s third most pop* 
ular team sport—fully 
explained with illustrations by 12 top ex¬ 
perts. Will help both experienced and tyro 
leaders to teaeh and officiate the game. De¬ 
tails exact patterns of play: the serve; the 
pass; the setup; the spike; the block; re¬ 
covery shots; offense; defense. Fully illus¬ 
trated. $3.75 



CAMP 

WATERFRONT 
PROGRAMS and 
MANAGEMENT 

RICHARD H. 
POHNDORF 


A complete aquatic pro¬ 
gram for any waterfront, covering: organi¬ 
zation, administration; layout; health, 
safety; boats, canoes, ete.; programs; sea¬ 
manship; sailing; artificial lakes and 
ponds. Including material not found in 
similar books, the information is practical, 
adaptable. Illustrated , Large Format. $7.50 



STAGING 
SUCCESSFUL 
SssmB TOURNAMENTS 

TOURNAMENTS E DOUGLAS 

BOYDEN & ROGER 
G. BURTON 




How to select, plan and 
conduct all kinds of 
tournaments in all sports. ... A practical 
loose-leaf handbook containing actual draw 
sheets, easy to remove and use or copy. 
Workable methods that simplify and solve 
all the usual tournament headaches, such as 
late entries and double challenges. $4.75 



269 
acts and 
stunts! 

CLOWN 
ACT 

OMNIBUS 

WES McVICAR 


An old hand at clowning pre¬ 
sents complete plans for 269 
acts and stunts — explaining 
make-up, costumes, equip¬ 
ment, props, role of the 
MC or ringmaster, program 
planning and organization. 
Acts and stunts are classi¬ 
fied according to ability re¬ 
quired. Includes elements 
of clow ning and sample pro¬ 
grams. A unique compre¬ 
hensive guide to one of the 
oldest and most popular 
forms of group entertain¬ 
ment. Illustrated. $4.95 



the 

SCIENCE 
of SKIN 
and 

SCUBA 

D / 


V 







t 


The 

Science 
of 

SKIN 
and 

SCUBA DIVING 

The complete, official guide to 
skin and scuba diving, devel¬ 
oped by the Conference for 
National Co-operation in Aqua¬ 
tics. Among major subjects 
treated in detail are: safety; 
first aid; physical require¬ 
ments; equipment; skills; 
planning a dive; organizing a 
club. For professional and ad¬ 
vanced divers, beginning stu¬ 
dents, teachers, and for anyone 
who plans to dive. Illustrated . 

$3.95 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


291 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 


AMERICA'S FINEST ATHLETIC BALLS 

FOR EVERY AGE GROUP, 
PRICE OR SKILL- 
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What are camper hopes and 
dreams? Do our camp programs 
fulfill them adequately? 

THE FOUR “F’s” 
OF CAMPING 

Julian H. Salomon 

I N CAMPING WE are trying to accomplish two basic aims: 
to give boys and girls a chance to do some of the things 
they like to do in ways they like to do them; and, 
through these activities, to instill qualities and awaken new 
interests in our campers to help them lead happier and more 
abundant lives. We need to remember that, while these are 
compatible, they represent camping from the points of view 
of the child and of the adult which are, of course, quite 
different. As a Boy Scout camper is said to have remarked, 
“Gee, chief, I didn’t come to camp to have my character 
built.” 

Camping has such a strong appeal to youth that some 
adults have taken advantage of it and have used the name 
as a sort of bait to attract boys and girls to programs, 
which, while they may have worthy motives, having noth¬ 
ing in common with learning how to live simply in the out- 
of-doors. We have lost some of our older campers because 
they did not find in the camps they first attended the things 
they expected, among which are opportunities for freedom 
and challenging adventure. In altogether too many cases, 
these so-called camps are far removed from what children 
have been promised and hope to find in places called by the 
magic name of camp. 

All too often we forget that boys or girls who have never 
been to camp have some pretty clear ideas as to what a real 
camp is like and what they want to do when they get there. 
Fortunately, these things are not difficult or expensive to 
provide. They do, however, require a director with a love 
of young people, who is gifted with a lively imagination. 

What are some of the things a camper expects of the 
camp and why do we think it worth while to provide them? 
First of all, there are the basic experiences; the desire for 
which grows out of our American historical background. 
Tales of Indians and pioneers and their adventuresome and 
romantic ways of life are heard at an early age and make 
a strong appeal to the child’s imagination. These people 
lived in the out-of-doors and in camps. The children hear 

Mr. Salomon is a landscape architect, camp consultant, and 
planner, and a member oj both the American Camping As¬ 
sociation and the American Society of Landscape Architects. 



stories about them when they are very young and look for¬ 
ward to doing likewise as they grow older. What they want 
to do when they get to camp is to build a fire, cook a meal 
over it, and sleep out in a tent or in the open. Unfortu¬ 
nately, many children go to places called camps where op¬ 
portunities to do these things never occur. 

Now, beyond these simple basic experiences, there are 
other things the campers expect of a camp, but which they 
may never directly mention. These camper hopes and de¬ 
sires may be called the four “F’s.” They are: fun and 
adventure, freedom, fellowship, and food for the spirit. 
Outdoor fun and adventure come first because the camper 
expects to find opportunities for a number of new and joy¬ 
ful experiences in camp. He wants to be a part of nature 
and to pit himself against the elements. He wants, as far 
as it is possible to do so today, to relive the life of the 
Indian and pioneer. He would like the camp to give him 
the opportunity to become an expert woodsman. He wants 
his experiences to be real, and this becomes particularly 
important as he gets older. It is the director’s and the 
counselor’s job to discover ways of giving him his chance 

to have real adventures and to have them safclv. 

¥ 

Now, there are always some parents and board members 
who will question the value of such things as woodcraft and 
camping skills. They will say, “How can such activities 
possibly prepare a camper for the urban civilization in 
which he will have to live? Are you not, in your caiup- 
craft, Indian lore, and nature study, providing an environ¬ 
ment that belongs to the primitive past and an escape from 
the realities of present-day life?” 

One of the most valid objectives of camping is education 
for leisure time. As industrial progress provides more and 
more free time, and when the increasing demand for self - 
directed activity during leisure is raising a multitude of 
problems, the kind of education a real camp can give is 
most urgently needed. 

Family camping is now one of the most popular vacation 
forms for our young adults and even older ones. The case 
of automobile travel is turning so many people to the out- 
of-doors that national and state parks and forests are having 
a hard time keeping up with demand for camping faeili- 
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ties. Perhaps a minor, but certainly not unimportant, value 
of these activities is the training they give in survival skills 
we hope we will never need. 

While practical values like these are easy to understand, 
it is the hidden ones that lie in learning to swim, building 
campfires, hiking through the woods, learning to know 
birds, flowers, and trees that develop the power of the 
imagination. For the child who has had these experiences, 
life has been broadened and enriched. 

School and camp are both concerned with a child’s edu¬ 
cation, but there is a difference in the way they work to¬ 
ward their objectives. The education he receives in school 
is largely a matter of books, formal instruction, and class¬ 
rooms. Camping, on the other hand, has to do with living 
out-of-doors and physical activity. Schooling takes place 
indoors and is, or should be, mostly hard work. While 
there is, or should be, hard work in camp, it is part of the 
fun of living and learning to live in the open. Efforts to 
combine the two types of education have failed so far to 
obtain broad acceptance or success. 

Though camping is different from formal schooling, it 
is not less important, and this is a fact we need continually 
to impress upon the American parent. He has given his 
children great freedom from responsibility and a great 
amount of leisure. He then worries about how they are 
going to spend it. Camp is one of the places where children 
can learn to make wise use of leisure and have a lot of fun 
in the learning process. Education for the use of leisure 
time is one of the most important services the camp can 
perform. 

Freedom is something else the camper wants, needs, and 
• should have—freedom from worry, hurry, and envy. This 
freedom should be granted in broad degree. Freedom, of 
course, does not imply anarchy. The freedom we want for 
ourselves, others also want, so freedom in camp implies and 
demands a respect for the rights of others. So, in camp, 
freedom will be granted within broad limits; it will be well 
regulated but it will be real. 

The camper should be free to select activities and to do 
what he wants without explaining why. He should have 
opportunities to participate in large and small group ac¬ 
tivities, but he should also have a chance to do things with 


one or two other campers or by himself. He should also 
have time just to “do nothing.” This freedom to exercise 
the power of choice is essential to character building. 

Campers should have freedom to participate in program 
planning and in camp government. A preplanned program, 
devised entirely by grownups, is generally not good for the 
campers. Certainly it is not, if campers are directed from 
one activity to another in which they need do no thinking 
and get no opportunity to exercise choice or judgment. 
Camper participation in planning should begin in the tent 
or cabin group and continue, both in the unit or section 
and the entire camp, through camper representation on a 
camp council or similar program planning group. Further 
opportunities for choice and planning should be given in 
daily section assemblies or similar meetings. 

The camp that operates in an atmosphere of freedom will 
not need coercion to get a good response from the campers. 
The campers will readily respond to a program that is 
really based on their own interests. These interests, in 
turn, will be aroused and expanded by a campsite that pre¬ 
sents a rich and stimulating environment. The fact that 
the camper comes into a place differing sharply from city 
and home is bound to evoke a great number of new interests. 
There should be a time and place where these may be al¬ 
lowed to develop, but this cannot be if the program is so 
regimented that every moment has been planned for in 
advance. 

We also need to provide more freedom from the city— 
its games and sports, TV, and spectator amusements. Over¬ 
emphasis on city sports unwisely limits the development of 
of new camping interests, such as campcraft, nature, canoe¬ 
ing, mountain climbing, archery, sailing, fishing, tracking, 
and scouting games. Such formal games and sports as we 
have should be aimed at helping the beginner become pro¬ 
ficient enough to enjoy participation on a par with his fel¬ 
low campers. Those sports the camper can carry over into 
later life are the ones to be developed. Camps should not 
attempt to develop stars or teams whose main purpose is to 
defeat other camps. Such devices as “color wars,” that de¬ 
velop tensions and intense competition, have no place in 
a well-run camp. 

We know from Sanders’ famous study that a camp’s 


I Two important “FV’ the carnner ivants are felloivship and food for the spirit. 
















Campers should have freedom—to help plan their own pro¬ 
gram , freedom from hurry . There should be no need for 
haste in the woods. Camp provides scope for self-direction . 


greatest failure lies in the possibility of overstrain and 
overfatigue. The parent whose first concern on sending 
his child to camp is health and safety may not realize that 
he is defeating that basic concern by demanding competi¬ 
tive emphasis and the artificial stimulation that goes with 
the awareness of many prizes. Freedom from worry about 
not making the grade, freedom from hurry to keep up with 
the schedule, and freedom from envy of the champion and 
prize winner—these are the freedoms campers want and 
need. 

Really, the third “F” would be first, had I not been con¬ 
sidering these questions from the camper’s point of view. 
For the felloivship the camper is asking us to provide is not 
only that with his fellow campers, but that with the staff. 
This, of course, implies good leadership, which we all rec¬ 
ognize as the most important ingredient in the camping 
recipe. Without the right kind of leadership, opportunities 
for the development of new and continuing interests would 
never occur. Unless there are leaders truly and lovingly 
interested in children and with enthusiasm for the out-of- 
doors, the whole effort fails. If, when the camper asks 
questions, there is not a counselor or director present who 
has a keen interest in trees and trails, and who can help 
him find the answers, it is only natural that he will turn 
away to basketball or baseball as a time killer. 

We get a pretty good picture of the kind of adult leader¬ 
ship the camper wants from the Study of Adolescent Boys 
made by the University of Michigan for the Boy Scouts of 
America. Although the leaders came from various walks 
of life, had different degrees of education, and were of 
varied trades, professions, and ages, they all possessed four 
traits the boys admired. They said (1) “He’s a nice guy,” 
(2) “He understands us,” (3) “He can do things,” and (4) 
“He has good character.” 

Both director and counselor should be enthusiastic out- 
doorsmen who get a sense of adventure from their camping 
experience. They need to be healthy in mind and body and 
possessed of the abundant energy camp life demands. Un¬ 
derstanding the physical and emotional needs of the camp¬ 
ers, they will provide ample opportunities for boys to use 


their own initiative and carry out their own plans. The 
camp leaders will try to understand the child’s inner drives 
and be prepared to guide them. 

The possibilities for real fellowship between staff and 
camper depend partly on the size of the camp and its liv¬ 
ing units or sections. Effectiveness diminishes when any 
one counselor is given the responsibility for more than 
eight campers, and when the camp staff is so big that the 
director has little or no personal contact with the campers. 
The influence of the director pervades the whole camp and 
is more important than any other kind of education. 

As the camper seeks and desires the fellowship and ap¬ 
proval of his counselor and director, so does he also want 
that of his fellow campers. Camp is an ideal place to learn 
how to establish satisfactory relationships with one’s fel¬ 
lows, and the small tent group is the ideal “class” for teach¬ 
ing the subject. Here, the camper finds out that the business 
of living is chiefly a matter of getting along with other 
people. Here, he soon realizes that social techniques can 
be learned and that one way to learn them is to do his job 
in such a way that it w T ins the approval of his group. Thus, 
the group molds and forms a boy’s way of reacting to so¬ 
cial situations. 

The boy from the city apartment or from a small family 
does not have the same opportunity for learning these les¬ 
sons of unselfishness, fair play, and good sportsmanship as 
did his grandfather, who may have been from a large old- 
fashioned, country-dwelling family. He may also miss the 
lessons that are taught by older and younger brothers and 
sisters. This, by the w ? ay, points to an advantage earlier 
camps possessed, which we might once again provide. That 
was the practice of having older and younger boys in the 
same section, because they have so much to contribute to 
each other in the matter of social adjustment. 

The counselor’s job is helping campers establish the 
right relationship to other campers, to teach them high 
standards of honesty, and develop in them the spirit of 
cooperation with others. One of the best ways to develop 
cooperation is through sharing in the work of maintaining 
the camp. Each camper should have regular chores or other¬ 
wise participate in the necessary work of the camp. This 
is most important as a means of developing self-respect and 
self-reliance, based on a person’s real worth to the com¬ 
munity. 

There is no doubt that most boys prefer play to work, 
but it is the business of the camp to keep their interests 
balanced. In many camps, everything is done to keep the 
campers excited over athletics, but very little is done to get 
them to assume their share of the w ork. We must recognize 
that the camper needs to learn to take responsibility and to 
become independent, through doing his share, just as much 
as he needs team play. 

With the introduction of modern machines and methods, 
we have done away with many of the jobs, such as dishwash¬ 
ing, that were once shared by the campers. It is, I suppose, 
all a part of the softening process that stems from the Ameri¬ 
can parent’s desire to make a child’s life easier than his own 
has been. But in so doing, he weakens rather than strength¬ 
ens the ability to withstand life’s buffetings. As is well 
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known, in every biological process, “too much may be as 
fatal to life’s prosperity as too little.” 

The camper looks to the camp to provide food for the 
spirit , too; and here we have one of our finest opportunities, 
i The good camp stresses not only the physical but, perhaps 
( even more emphatically, moral, esthetic, and spiritual train¬ 
ing. In camp we have endless opportunities to develop ap¬ 
preciation for all that is noble, fine, and beautiful through 
quiet hours around the campfire, upon the mountain tops, 
under the stars, and on still waters. There are opportunities, 
too, to develop a deepened appreciation for good music, 
books, and the other arts. 

Yet we find camps that assume a hard-boiled attitude 
toward the lover of the beautiful as a sissy, where cultural 
appreciation is looked upon as a form of intellectual snob¬ 
bery. In these places, there is hesitancy in providing beauty 
and food for the spirit. In such places, we are apt to find 
ugly buildings, tents or cabins lined up in martial array. 

It is the site and structures, as well as the leaders, that 
create the atmosphere and spirit of the camp. The physical 
surroundings have a more profound effect on the formation 
of a camper s attitudes and culture than we might at first 
assume. W e need, therefore, to create camp environment 
that will enrich spiritual values. Certainly, sensitiveness 
jo beauty, in all its forms, will develop more easily where 
there is a sense of order, spaciousness, and simplicity. 

The manner in which campers live and carry on their 


activities also has much to do with the growth of the spirit. 
Mass activities, crowded dining halls, and constant com¬ 
petition create tension. Though everyone may seem to be 
quite happy, the real test is in the raised voices, the con¬ 
stant fidgetings and bickerings. 

We have spoken of the camp as a community and the 
values of living in the small groups that comprise it, but 
now we need, again, to consider the individual. The group 
and the team are important, but we have come to realize 
that they are made up of individuals, and that the group 
possesses no strengths or virtues that are not inherent in 
its individual members. In camp, every individual is en¬ 
titled to a sense of privacy and the freedom to grow in his 
own way. We already have too many other influences 
that are pushing today’s youth to achieve safety, security, 
and conformity as the basic values of life. 

Henry David Thoreau, who is one of our great prophets 
of simple outdoor life, says in Walden or Life in the Woods: 

WTiy should we be in such desperate haste to succeed, 
and in such desperate enterprises? If a man does not keep 
pace with his companions, perhaps it is because he hears a 
different drummer. Let him step to the music which he 
hears, however measured or far away.” 

Youth is asking camping to provide for his needs and to 
fulfill his dreams. It is a challenge that camping has suc¬ 
cessfully met in its past, and one that should be the guide 
to an ever-growing and greater future. # 


AMPFIRE PROGRAMS 


|| ne or two campfires per week is 
the recommendation for all camps 
pnd an everynight campfire for the 
mall group. These should be carefully 
lanned, with aims clearly in mind. 

Campfire time is the most precious 
noment of the day, an ideal time for 
letting across the major goals of the 
amp, and the little objectives or spe¬ 
cial emphasis for the day. At it we aim 
or joy, a new experience, a widening 
f interests, growth of character, in- 
piration, the unleashing of the shy, 
losed-up camper. It can spark the 
reative urge, bring about relaxation 
nd a readiness for sleep, a peace of 
lind. 

The fire should be laid in advance 
never with trash) and covered with a 
iiece of canvas to keep it dry. There 
hould be room for each camper to sit, 
nd extra firewood stacked nearby, 
his is true for the overnight trip camp- 
re as well. Never have a bonfire nor 
jrve food at the all-camp campfire. Go 


to it quietly and with respect. Always 
begin the same way. 

Start, perhaps, with a ceremony or 
special song; have games and noisy 
things near the beginning; and end 
with soft songs, lullabies, perhaps a 
prayer, a special hand squeeze. Go 
quietly to bed with only whispers, no 
talking. 

The small group campfire should be 
located very near sleeping quarters and 
children attend in night clothes, all 
ready for bed. In the small group (one 
tent or one bunk), each camper feels 
the warmth of the fire, and has a chance 
to contribute. Often the camper will 
open up as never before. The autobio¬ 
graphical night for the small group 
campfire is excellent. Each tells what 
home is like and “who I am,” and this 
includes the counselors, too. 

One night you might have a special 
event: a guest to talk to teen-agers on 
their own vocation (for example, the 
nurse). Another campfire might be held 


after the counselor had collected written 
questions for a week from the campers, 
about things they want discussed. And 
then, on the appointed time, the coun¬ 
selor draws one question out of the jar, 
reads it and answers it; then another 
question, and another; perhaps on dat¬ 
ing or sex, or “what’s wrong with my 
parents?” Or the counselor might dis¬ 
cuss problems of the group itself. One 
evening the teen-agers might, if the 
leader is tops, try to evaluate them¬ 
selves. 

Campfires form a large part of the 
campers’ memory of the summer. It has 
been recommended that this not be a 
time for awarding honors, but for en¬ 
couraging the feeling of togetherness. 

A closing quotation: “To his fireside 
he brought his friends, and friendships 
grew, and understanding. So hearth be¬ 
came home, and it has little changed 
over the centuries. What deeper under¬ 
standing is there than that which stands 
back to hearth, and faces outer cold and 
darkness?”— Presented by Lois Good¬ 
rich, 1959 American Camping Associa¬ 
tion Region II Convention . 
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Not very large but very tasty are the fish caught at one 
of the St. Paul Bureau of Parks and Recreation day camps. 


Robert A. Lobdell 

T he “Twin Cities” of Minnesota—Minneapolis and 
St. Paul—form the nucleus of a large metropolitan 
area, including a number of suburbs, with a total pop¬ 
ulation of some million and a half persons. These cities have 
produced many outstanding leaders in the field of parks 
and recreation, names that have found their way into the 
history of our movement; Theodore Wirth, Charles Doell, 
Karl Raymond, Ernest Johnson, and W. LaMont Kaufman. 

In St. Paul, recreation was developed by two separate 
bureaus—one, parks, and one, playgrounds. From 1919 
to 1955, Ernest W. Johnson served as guiding hand of the 
playground bureau. His sound concepts and knowledge of 
recreation brought St. Paul to a position of prominence in 
the Midwest. His constant hammering on basic principles, 
without succumbing to internal pressures, paved the way 
for public support in the 1953 bond program. 

St. Paul is a city with an estimated population of 330,000. 
It has a commission form of government, with a city coun¬ 
cil of six elected members presided over by a mayor. A 
comptroller is elected to handle the financial aspects of the 
municipal operation. All elected officials serve a two-year 
term. The city council meets each day, Tuesday through 
Friday. Each elected council member is appointed by the 
mayor as the commissioner of a department of city govern¬ 
ment. It is a full-time job, and the elected officials consider 
it as such. 

The tax structure of the city is unique; sonic critics even 
label it archaic. It is categorized as a per capita limitation 
type. The municipal charter provides two basic limitations 
in financial operation. First, there is a limitation in the 
amount that can be levied for taxes, based on the total popu¬ 
lation or per capita basis. Second, there is the limitation 

Mr. Lobdell is general manager of the Bureau of Parks and 
Recreation in St. Paul , Minnesota. The general manager's 
job , recently established by city ordinance , is to coordinate 
all activities of the newly consolidated bureau. 
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that all municipal expenditures cannot exceed so many dol¬ 
lars per capita. The first limitation, of course, is lower, 
and the difference must be made up from revenues such as 
license and permit fees. To change the limitation figures, 
requires a charter amendment submitted to the voters. In 
1959, the state legislature amended the city charter (don’t 
forget the city is only a creature of the state). This changed 
the required percentage of yes votes for charter amendment 
from sixty percent to fifty-five percent. 

On the other hand, it merely takes a simple majority to 
pass a bond issue. The irony of this situation was demon¬ 
strated at a special election in November 1959. Two issues 
were proposed to the voters; one for a §23,500,000 bond 
issue for school capital improvement, needing only a simple 
majority. The second proposal was a charter amendment 
that would have increased the current operation budget by 
about §1,750,000. This amendment needed fifty-five per¬ 
cent of the yes votes to pass. What happened? The bond 
issue for $23,500,000 received fifty-five percent of the yes 
votes and the charter amendment for $1,750,000 received 
50.3 percent of the yes votes. The bond issue passed; the 
charter amendment failed. 

Immediate financing for capital school improvements and 
current operation costs was submitted to the electorate 
following the war. As in all cities, increased financing does 
not come easily. The dire need for public school expansion 
and upgrading was sold to the voting public. This was just 
the beginning. By 1953, a united improvement committee 
had surveyed the needs of all municipal operations and pro¬ 
posed a $39,000,000 capital-outlay program. After an out¬ 
standing job of public salesmanship by all leading organ¬ 
izations in the citv, it was successful^ passed bv the voting 

public. 

Progress and accomplishment have been the theme of the 
recreation movement in St. Paul’s recent history. The bone 
issue of 1953 helped provide a means for renovating ole 
areas and the development of new to meet the new challenge 
of the 1950’s. The bond program played a secondary role 
in the overall capital improvement program for recrcatioi 
facilities. The real contributing factor to our program cam. 

from an unforeseen windfall. 

At the end of World War II, as in all cities, the nece 
for veterans’ housing was acute. Through the foresight o 
people like Commissioner Holland and Superintendent o 
Recreation Ernie Johnson, lands that reverted back to tin 
state because of tax delinquency and that were suitable fo 
recreation purposes, were acquired by the playground bu 
reau as Utx-forfcitcd properties. Officials knew funds wer 
not available for development in the foreseeable future, bu 
the old axiom that real estate was a good investment pel 
suaded them to take advantage of the situation. 

When sites were needed immediately for veterans’ hous 
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The challenge of the 50 ’s provided 
a firm foundation for the 60 ’s. 


EVITALIZED 


ing, the playground bureau said: “Have sites, will build.” 
Result: seven veterans’ housing areas constructed and op¬ 
erated by the bureau until, by 1956, there was no longer 
any need for the project. The state legislature enacted a 
statute providing that all profits from the veterans’ housing 
operation should be used to develop the sites into recreation 
areas, and that additional funds could be used for capital 
improvement throughout the playground system. Approx¬ 
imately one million dollars were forthcoming from this 
source. 

Facts and figures are boring but sometimes necessary 
to illustrate accomplishment. The following is a cold, hard 
list of projects completed from the combined bond funds 


to help in the operation of the new recreation center. 

Another windfall came from the public housing author¬ 
ity’s urban renewal program. Two park and playground 
areas will be financed and developed and turned over to 
our bureau at no cost. There is a tremendous future in this 
area of development as the urban renewal program gains 
headway. 

Perhaps the most significant development of the past few 
years is the new thinking as to use of school buildings for 
community recreation. Since 1950, the school board has 
established an “open door” policy for the recreation bu¬ 
reau to use public school facilities. The bureau uses these 
schools in three different categories: to supplement regular 


This is one of the eleven seasonal 
recreation shelter buildings 
recently constructed with bond 
issue funds . Cooperative agree¬ 
ments have created other facilities . 
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and veterans’ housing project profits for the playground 
bureau (which does not include the park bureau) : four 
year-round recreation center buildings; eleven seasonal 
recreation shelter buildings; nine new playground areas, 
including excavating, landscaping, apparatus, and fields; 
thirty new hard-surface tennis courts; twenty new lighted 
hockey rinks (making a total of forty-five) ; eighty new 
baseball and softball backstops; fifteen old recreation center 
buildings and grounds renovated; and an eight-battery 
shuffleboard court with lights. 

An interesting innovation in the construction of year- 
round recreation centers came about as the result of an 
agreement between the recreation bureau and the St. Paul 
Public Housing Authority. The authority wanted to de¬ 
velop a low-rent housing area in one of the blighted dis¬ 
tricts near the downtown loop. The bureau had an old 
dilapidated recreation center and grounds directly across 
from the proposed housing area. After much negotiating, 
a formal agreement was reached whereby the housing au¬ 
thority would construct a new recreation center on its prop¬ 
erty, with the bureau paying half the cost. In turn, the 
bureau received a long-term lease on the completed struc¬ 
ture at a dollar a year. The most unusual part of the pact 
was that the housing authority would reimburse the bureau 
for one-third the cost of utilities in the operation of the 
building. In Minnesota, with long, cold winters, heat is 
a big budget item; hence this was a very lucrative contract 


year-round centers; to serve as recreation centers in areas 
where the bureau does not have facilities; and for the op¬ 
eration of the indoor municipal athletics program. During 
1959, the bureau used thirty-six public school buildings in 
these three categories. The bureau operates twenty-five 
year-round, full-time centers, and fourteen seasonal centers, 
thirty-one weeks a year, in addition to the thirty-six school 
buildings. 

St. Paul’s final effort to meet the new challenge has been 
the consolidation of the three separate bureaus of parks, 
playgrounds, and refectories into a single St. Paul Bureau 
of Parks and Recreation. This became effective last Octo¬ 
ber. Such a combined operation will give more service for 
the tax dollar. Why don’t you come to St. Paul and see how 
we are meeting the challenge? 


St. Paul will serve as host to the Great Lakes Dis¬ 
trict Recreation Conference conducted jointly by the 
National Recreation Association, the Bureau of Parks 
and Recreation of the city of St. Paul, and the Minne¬ 
sota Recreation Association, on April 4-7 this year. 
Bernard T. Holland, commissioner of parks and rec¬ 
reation, extends a warm invitation to delegates. 
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DAY CAMP PATTERNS 


This roundup of curreut activity in the day camp field 
throughout the country shows what’s new in program, facil¬ 
ities, standards, and, above all, ideas—new ways of looking 
at day camping and what it can do for the child ivho par¬ 
ticipates. 

Day camping has steadily grown since its inception dur¬ 
ing the early days of the Works Progress Administration 
(remember the WPA?). Development ivas fragmentary, 
standards almost nonexistent, program elemeutary, but, 
year by year, day camping has improved—in facilities, 
standards, and program. It would be naive to suggest that 
improvement is still not needed; in many instances, stand¬ 
ards are still minimal and programs too simple-minded, but 
maturity is on its way . 

Among varying emphases in the notes that follow, each 
adds a new dimension in day camping . Note: An outstand- 
ingly popular facet of all these day camps was the presence 
of animals of all kinds. For your convenience, we are also 
including a digest of American Camping Association stand¬ 
ards for day camps. Happy camping! 


A t the Farm and Country Day Camp, near Albany, 
New York, location and conditions practically dic¬ 
tate the program. First of all, it is an operating farm 
of 150 acres, with fields tilled, animals pastured and cared 
for, and also contains a forty-acre woodlot where timber 
and firewood are taken out. In addition, two streams pro¬ 


Candy Mountain Day Camp in Leonia, New Jersey, has had 
horseback riding as part of its program for the last ten 
years without any casualties—refuting insurance experts. 



vide swimming holes, paddle pools, and campsites; and 
birds abound in six-foot tall ferns in a marshland where 
beaver also build their dams. There are springs, berry 
patches, and a “sugar bush*’ of maple trees. Nearby are 
limestone caves to explore and mountains to climb. 

The problem was to organize the program without spoil¬ 
ing the spirit of adventure and also to allow time for relax¬ 
ation. A solution has been made along the following lines: 
swimming is the only regimented activity, conducted under 
strict Red Cross rules and under Red Cross-trained instruc¬ 
tors. For the rest of the program, each of die five camp¬ 
site groups (arranged by approximate ages) is assigned a 
day to participate in the following activities: 

t 

• Farming. Chickens fed, watered, eggs collected. Sheep, 
horses, and other animals given needed attention. Horse¬ 
manship, too, is taught on this day. 

• Shop. Use of tools to make campsites more habitable or 
to benefit the whole camp with such projects as bridges, 
flagpoles, weather vanes, birdhouses, garden stakes, and 
scarecrows. 

• Naturecraft. A shop, where native clay, rocks, flowers, 
grasses, nuts, or other natural materials are worked with 
for pleasure. 

• Campcraft. Shelter building, fire building, cooking. Use 
of axes and crosscut saws. 

• Exploration. Berry patches, marshlands, streams, woods. 


Farm and Country Day Camp near Albany, New York, is 
aw operating farm with fields to till and animals to pas¬ 
ture. Every moment is filled with “a sense of the earth.” 
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Trips to caves, to climb nearby mountains, or a day at an 
outpost camp. 

Problems are quite different from those confronting resi¬ 
dent camps. Leadership for most day camps has to be 
found locally since the camp does not usually house the 
staff. Then, too, this leadership needs to be especially camp- 
minded so as to give every moment of the day a “sense of 
the earth” and its elements. 

The counselor-in-training program may prove a help here. 
After three seasons of trial, the counselors here are enthusi¬ 
astic over the freshness and sparkle these teen-agers con¬ 
tribute.— Maude L. Dryden, Farm and Country Day Camp , 
Feura Bush , New York. 

Work Camp for Teen-Age Boys 

A fine spirit of interagency cooperation between Fuld 
Neighborhood House, Newark, New Jersey, and the Essex 


Campers and counselors traditionally join in carving 
an authentic totem pole from a log felled in the 
woods at Knights Camp 9 Upper Saddle River , Neiv Jersey . 


County Park Commission produced the Work Camp for 
Teen-Age Boys. The work camp was developed out of ex¬ 
periences with participants at Fuld House in a year-round 
teen-age program. It had become evident to many staff 
people that much irresponsible, near-delinquent, or delin¬ 
quent behavior at this age level is rooted not only in the 
basic insecurity of home environments, but also in the 
youngsters’ general feeling of being unwanted, unappreci¬ 
ated, with a resulting inability to develop self-esteem and 
positive orientation. 

It seemed in order to offer them a program providing 
warm but strong leadership, an occupation from which the 
community would benefit, the self-esteem arising from such 
an occupation, and an honestly earned income. Once Fuld 
House evolved this policy, it approached the Essex County 
Park Commission to help implement it, which the commis¬ 
sion did with understanding and generosity. Fuld House, 
it was decided, would be responsible for selecting partici¬ 
pants, educational supervision, and transportation. The 
commission would provide the location for the project, 
work assignments, a foreman, tools, and wages for the young 
camper-workers, approximating two thousand dollars. 

The program ran during the summers of 1957 and 1958, 
but was discontinued last summer because the commission 
had to cut its budget. Both Fuld House and the commission 
hope to get it going again in time for summer 1960. It 
would be a particularly appropriate move in view of the 
Youth Conservation Act of 1959, passed the end of last year 
by Congress. The act “authorizes establishment of a Youth 
Conservation Corps to provide healthful outdoor training 
and employment for young men and to advance the con¬ 
servation, development and management of national re¬ 
sources of timber, soil, and range, and of recreational 
areas.” 

For complete details about the work camp, write Dr. 
Antoinette Fried, former executive director of Fuld Neigh¬ 
borhood House, now director of Group Work and Recrea¬ 
tion, James Weldon Johnson Community Center, 1820 Lex¬ 
ington Avenue, New York 29. Martin Livenstein, at Fuld 
House, 71 Boyd Street, Newark 3, New Jersey, can tell you 
what the camp’s future plans are. 

Horseback Riding at Candy Mountain 

Candy Mountain Day Camp has had horseback riding 
for the last ten years without a single serious casualty, de¬ 
spite the admonitions from brokers and insurance com¬ 
panies; it is the camp’s most popular activity. The children 
ride each day in a fully enclosed corral and become remark - 
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ably proficient within a few weeks. The stable is the most 
popular place in camp on rainy days, the children vying 
with each other to curry animals, fix bridles, repair halters, 
polish saddles, and, yes, even muck out the stalls. 

The program is successful only because of a rigid series 
of rules which receive strict compliance. All riding is done 
in the enclosed corral under the constant and demanding 
supervision of a mature horsewoman with many years of 
experience. Nor are the animals plugs purchased the day 
before camp. They belong to the riding master and have 
been with her at least a year before they are permitted to 
come to Candy Mountain. During that year they are “child- 
broken” and the ornery and cantankerous weeded out. 

In the corral the mounting section is separate from the 
riding corral proper. There is no confusion between those 
who are riding and those who are mounting. For the be¬ 
ginners, mounting is done on a specially built mounting 
block to which the horses have been accustomed before 
camp opens. For the more advanced, the riding master 
teaches proper approach and mounting in another section 
of the corral. Specially mimeographed sheets are distrib¬ 
uted through the camp paper, detailing each part of the 
horse’s anatomy, names of each piece of equipment, and 
other miscellaneous terminology. 

For really advanced riders there is a riding clinic during 
hobby periods, when they are taught advanced riding—seat, 
posting, animal care, and so on. These are the only chil¬ 
dren permitted outside the corral on the many lovely trails 
through the woods. 

One of the largest problems has been with the insurance 
companies, who charge an excessively high, almost pro¬ 
hibitive, rate despite an excellent safety record. However, 
we intend continuing the riding program at Candy Moun¬ 
tain.—B. Drexler, Candy Mountain Day Camp , Leonia, 
New Jersey. 

Camping Briefs 

• Ten years ago Camp J.C.C., in Stepney, Connecticut, 
had about 100 campers; last year, 550, with approximately 
110 counselors. Several factors have promoted this growth: 
(1) the high ratio of counselors to campers; (2) excellent 
facilities, plus plenty of wide, open spaces, wooded areas, 
hills, and gulleys to explore, a brook for frog hunting 
and catching crawdads; and (3) the most recent innova¬ 
tion, a work-recreation program for the twelve-to-thirteen- 
year-olds who, after several years of camp, have become 
pretty blase about the same old activities. Mornings, they 
are put to work on projects; afternoons, they are free to 
pursue any form of recreation they wish. The girls, for 
example, were assigned as counselors’ aides to work with 
the younger children. The boys’ work projects included 
clearing a large wooded hillside area, which was then con¬ 
verted into a shaded amphitheater. The boys also built 
bridges across brooks, graded the path up the hill lead¬ 
ing to new cabins, decorated the camp barn with murals, 
among other activities. The satisfaction of seeing the 
results of their own handiwork has exceeded anything we 
dreamed of, and this project approach has also developed 
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in our campers a wonderful sense of responsibility and 
identification with the camp, the latter qualities very neces¬ 
sary at this age level.— Abe Rabinowitz, director, Camp 
7.C.C., owned and maintained by Bridgeport Children s 
Camp, Inc., operated by Jewish Community Center of 
Bridgeport. 

• Campers and counselors traditionally join in carving an 
authentic totem pole from a log felled in the woods be¬ 
longing to The Knights Day Camp. It is carved, painted, 
and raised with much ceremony. Among other different 
projects initiated for the fourteen-year-old boys was the 
rehabilitation of an old Chevrolet truck. So beat up it 
had to be towed to camp, it was not long, with the guid¬ 
ance of an enthusiastic counselor, before the motor was 
taken down, cleaned, put back together again. And, what’s 
more, it ran! The young campers also built themselves 
a miniature golf course, which gave them an overall sense 
of accomplishment, both in the actual building as well as 
the use of it after it was finished. We found it an excellent 
“quiet” activity for hot days or as an extension of the 
rest period. We utilize no kits in our crafts program, 
preferring basic materials. The youngsters use scraps: 
when they weave baskets they first soak the reeds in the 
stream.— Maurice Sternberg, director. The Knights Day 
Camp, Upper Saddle River, New Jersey , and chairman, 
Day Camp Committee, American Camping Association, 
New York Section . 

• Two years ago the Chicago Park District held an un¬ 
usual one-day camp institute for its 150 recreation em¬ 
ployees, in Columbus Park. The institute was organized 
along the lines of an eighteen-hole golf course, utilizing 
the gymnasium, all clubrooms, the grounds, and the la¬ 
goon, with a different activity presented at each “green.” 
Each small group was led around by a “caddy,” a staff 
member wearing a red cap, who escorted each group from 
green to green and kept it on schedule. Canvas caddy 
bags, made for the occasion, contained mimeoed material 
and project samples. A committee conducted twenty- 
minute sessions on the specialty featured at each green. 
Naturally, there were breaks for snacks and meals. The 
method was not used so much for its novelty, but to add 
variety and more intimate contact w r ith lecturers and spec¬ 
ialists assigned to each subject. It also provided an or¬ 
derly, organized way of handling a large number of people, 
where everyone had an opportunity to ask questions and 
inspect samples of handcrafts, photographs, posters, and 
various other camp projects.— John R. Dalenberc, area 
supervisor, Chicago Park District . 

Day Camp Standards 

The following are among those standards planned to 
assure a creative, educational camping experience for 
every participant, as set up for organized day camping 
by the American Camping Association. 

Program— 

The camp program should afford an opportunity for the 
campers to participate in a creative outdoor group ex- 
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CampJ.C.C ., in Stepney , Connecticut , offers a work-recreation 
program to appeal to those blase twelve-to-thirteen-year-olds. 


perience in a democratic setting, and should provide for 
the development of each individual. 

A. The camp should develop objectives in the following 
areas: 

1. Outdoor living. 

2. Fun and adventure. 

3. Social adjustment—for example, the development 
of independence and reliability, ability to get 
along with others, and values in group living. 

4. An understanding of individuals and groups of 
varied backgrounds. 

5. Improvement of health. 

6. Skills and appreciation, particularly as related to 
the out-of-doors. 

7. Spiritual values. 

B. The program should be so planned, administered, 
and supervised as to lead to the achievement of the general 
objectives of camping and the special objectives of the 
particular camp. It is recommended that these objectives 
be stated in writing. Essentially, the program should be 
related to the central theme of living together in a natural 
environment and learning to enjoy the out-of-doors. 

C. Within the general framework of the program there 
should be opportunity for cooperative planning of activi¬ 
ties by campers and camp staff and an opportunity for 
some choice of activities by individual campers. 

D. Program activities should be geared to the ages, 
abilities, and interests of the campers. 

E. The program should provide opportunity for indivi¬ 
dual activity, for rest and quiet, for small group activity 
and for occasions involving the whole camp. 

F. The pace, pressure, and intensity of the program 
should be regulated so that campers will have time for 
leisure and can participate in activities of their own will 
and at their own tempo. 

G. The program should include occasional parent-par¬ 
ticipation activities and/or other techniques to strengthen 


family relationships and parent understanding of program 
objectives. 

H. Camps designed to offer a general program in camp¬ 
ing should include a variety of situations in which the 
camper will have an opportunity: 

1. To acquire a feeling of competence and to enjoy 
himself in the natural outdoor setting through 
camp skills and other activities common in camp 
life. 

2. To participate in group projects, special events 
and ceremonies, and social activities. 

3. To share in the care of and improvement of the 
camp. 

4. To increase his knowledge and appreciation of 
the world in which he lives. 

5. To learn his relationship to his environment 
through such media as nature crafts, using native 
materials, etcetera. 

Campsite, Facilities and Equipment— 

A. The campsite should provide a maximum of privacy 
and wherever possible be located away from densely popu¬ 
lated areas and undesirable resorts. It should be free 
from unnecessary hazards and be properly drained. It 
should be located within a reasonable distance from the 
campers’ homes depending upon the transportation avail¬ 
able. 

B. The site should provide natural resources that will 
make possible an outdoor living experience. 

C. Buildings or other structures should be constructed 
safely and in accordance with any building code applicable 
to a given locality and maintained in safe condition. 

D. There should be sufficient equipment and facilities 
kept in safe operating condition, to carry out stated ob¬ 
jectives and program. 

E. Adequate provision should be made for shelter of 
campers during inclement weather. 

Administration— 

A. All published statements, such as brochures, public¬ 
ity, etcetera, should be accurate and complete. 

B. The camp should have the following records: 

1. Budget, financial statement, food records, and 
inventories. 

2. All permits required by local and state authorities. 

3. Written consent of parents for camper’s attend¬ 
ance and participation in activities. 

4. Registration card for each camper providing the 
important information. 

5. Record of health examination and a statement by 
the camper’s parent indicating the child’s good 
health and including the disclosure of any limita¬ 
tions which would affect activities. 

6. Record of first aid and medical treatment of 
campers, staff, or other persons. 

7. Written agreements with all camp staff receiving 
salaries or wages. 

8. Statement of insurance coverage. 

9. Other records of the individual camper during the 
camp season or period, as deemed desirable by 
the camp administration. # 
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Transportation to camp is not just a ride 
but a get-acquainted adventure. 



Handicapped children have the same 
needs and desires as all children, and 
they too respond happily to the friend¬ 
ships, adventures, and new experiences 
even a brief sample of camping offers. 

S INCE 1937, the St. Louis Society 
for Crippled Children has been 
sponsoring handicapped children 
in several residential camps in this 
area. We have been fortunate in that 
Camps Wyman, Sherwood Forest, Der- 
ricotte, and River Cliff have been in* 


DANIEL BOONE ROAMS AGA 

— when the severely handicapped go day camping. 


Dorothy Spear, MSW 



Swimming and ivater fun , a healthy 
activity for all , requires 
careful supervision. From small 
pool some are promoted to larger one. 
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terested in helping integrate the handi¬ 
capped child into regular camps. Over 
this period of time, we found a number 
of children who could not and should 
not go to a regular camp. These chil¬ 
dren had a degree of disability so se¬ 
vere that they could not handle them¬ 
selves in regular camps and, in some 
instances, were too immature or had 
the kind of disabilities that automatic¬ 
ally ruled them out. 

In 1957, we received a grant to start 
plans for these children so that they, 


too, might have a camping experience. 
We purchased thirty-eight acres in St. 
Charles County, twenty-five miles from 
the heart of St. Louis. Since this camp 
is near Daniel Boone’s home, and near 
the Daniel Boone Highway, the chil¬ 
dren voted to give the camp his name. 
We continued to use city and agency 
camping facilities, reserving Daniel 
Boone Camp for the severely involved. 

We accept all orthopedic diagnoses 
and have no limitations on the number 
of children in wheelchairs for a ses¬ 


sion. We accept children with such 
diagnoses as spinal bifida, Legg- 
Perthes, hydrocephalus, postpolio, 
postencephalitis, post brain-tumor op¬ 
eration, cerebral palsy, epilepsy, and 
blindness. 

We believe that handicapped chil¬ 
dren are, first and foremost, children. 
When we plan day camping for them, 
we want camping personnel, not spe¬ 
cialists in the field of the handicapped. 
Our children so often have relation¬ 
ships with adults on the basis of ther- 


Dardel Boone still proves to be a good 
shot in the wilderness . Infirmities 
are quickly forgotten at camp . Here, 
the handicapped child learns to get 
along with others and with himself . 


handicapped, too, have their hopes 
dreams which can be fulfilled 
strengthened when living close to 
beauties of nature . Their 
ronment is often too restricted . 



The creative urge ignores handicaps , 
brings individual purpose and 
satisfaction to everyone alike . In 
addition to creative arts , there 
is also singing and storytelling . 
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apy, through which the child is sup¬ 
posed to achieve. This means the chil¬ 
dren are being asked to do things. We 
feel that the youngsters will benefit by 
good camper-counselor relationships, 
and this has turned out to be true. Our 
children relate well to their counsel¬ 
ors; here is someone who is paying at¬ 
tention to them just for fun. We have 
been fortunate in drawing counselors 
of high calibre; these are young people 
who, for the most part, are in college, 
specializing in the humanities. They 
accept our children wholeheartedly, 
and there have been no morbid reac¬ 
tions. 

Out of this good counselor relation¬ 
ship, and the opportunity for our chil¬ 
dren to be in an out-of-doors setting 
and in a group situation, have come 
some specific physical and emotional 
benefits. Most important is the height¬ 
ened morale in child and parent. For 
example, one youngster, involved in all 
extremities, without much hope of 
walking, got tired of crawling across 
gravel and grass, got up in a walker 
and the next year, on crutches. Some 
youngsters, used to being carried 
around, saw other children walking 
and became more motivated in their 
attempts to walk. 

i^HiLDREN have an ingrown growth 
factor; they grow and learn by 
play. Recreation to them is truly re¬ 
creating. A child utilizes his growth in 
exploring his environment. A handi¬ 
capped child’s environment is often re¬ 
stricted. We found camping a good ve¬ 
hicle for this growth, providing a nat¬ 
ural way for the child to learn about it. 
In facilitating and fostering play op¬ 
portunities, we are at the same time 
helping the child to learn to get along 
with others and with himself. So often, 
handicapped children are left stranded 
as others run away. 

The camp program for these children 
is the same as for any others, with some 
slowing down, but with modifications 
kept to a minimum. Since our staff is 
camping-oriented, we provide the basic 
activities and conduct our program as 
in a residential camp, except that the 
children do not stay overnight. We 
have nature lore, swimming, hikes, rifle 
shooting, archery, and large mobile 
toys. We have singing, storytelling, and 


skits, as well as creative arts. All of this 
is done out-of-doors. The children rest 
on pallets on the ground, which the 
Missouri summer climate makes possi¬ 
ble. 

We have a small swimming pool, bath¬ 
house, and farmhouse with screened-in 
side porch, which we use as a dining 
hall. In addition to our small pool, we 
use plastic tools for the more handi¬ 
capped or timid children, some of whom 
graduate to the larger pool while attend¬ 
ing camp. There is a log cabin on the 
premises with a fireplace and an over¬ 
hanging roof under which we conduct 
craft activities. We do not plan for such 
sedentary activities as TV or movies. 
When the children are resting, they 
either rest, read, or have a counselor 
read to them. 

Many of our children come from the 
center of town; so nature lore is some¬ 
thing brand new and wonderful to them. 
In addition, our farm animals entrance 
them. We also have a pony and all 
children who wish to can ride the pony, 
long leg braces or not. Our ratio is two 
counselors to five children, but we also 
have specialists in nature and crafts. 

C hildren and staff meet at the re¬ 
habilitation center and forty-five 
minutes later arc at camp. This is not 
just travel time, for the children learn 
songs and riddles and have a chance to 
become acquainted with the counselors 
and each other. 

Before camp opens, wc arrange an 
orientation meeting with staff, discuss¬ 
ing each child and his condition. We 
also provide the camp staff with a de¬ 
tailed medical-social record. However, 
we find that those with good camping 
background go ahead, do not need the 
record nor detailed medical infor¬ 
mation. Emergency medical care is 
planned for in case the family doctor 
cannot be reached, but in three years 
no medical care has been necessary. 

At present, we plan three sessions of 
two weeks, each of which permits some 
age grouping. Our first session is for 
the younger children, from about six 
to eight years of age; the second, for 
those around nine to eleven years; and 
the third, for teen-agers. We enroll 
twenty-five children per session. 

Campers are accepted only after med¬ 


ical clearance and evaluation of the doc¬ 
tor’s recommendations in terms of the 
child’s ability to benefit from camping. 
In addition to the children in our own 
rehabilitation program, we accept chil¬ 
dren who are referred to us from outside 
sources. One social worker, who has 
worked for a number of years on camp 
placements, is assigned to handle all 
camp applications from outside refer¬ 
rals. She, with the doctor, the family 
and child, work out camping plans 
either for regular camp or Daniel 
Boone. Our experience in integrating 
children with many different diagnoses, 
including blind and epileptic children, 
has demonstrated that this can be done 
successfully in a camping program as 
long as groups are small, program flex¬ 
ible, and staff adequately prepared. 

W E EXPECT to graduate some chil¬ 
dren from day camp to regular 
camp next year. There are some who 
have been overprotected by parents and 
others, to the extent that they do not 
achieve a degree of physically possible 
independence. These, through Camp 
Daniel Boone, demonstrate what they 
can do, to parents and other adults 
taking care of them. This, in turn, lays 
the groundwork for both child and par¬ 
ent to face separation next year when 
the child attends a sleep-away camp. 

Handicapped children should not be 
denied the many interesting facets of 
nature, which we attempt to provide iii 
our own camp planning. These children 
go to camp like other children they 
know—they have something to talk 
about—they have had a full day and 
are no trouble to put to bed. 

At Daniel Boone, we have tried to 
provide a setting to foster emotional 
and physical growth and a love of out¬ 
doors. We do not want to baby-sit out¬ 
doors. We believe there is a difference 
between camping and baby-sitting out¬ 
doors, and it is our policy to stress 
camping by hiring counselors equipped 
to do just that. Handicapped children 
desperately need this experience; the 
greater the handicap, the greater the 
need. 

Mrs. Spear is a caseworker for the St . 
Louis (Missouri) Society for Crippled 
Children , affiliated with the National So¬ 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults . 
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A community s effort to 
stimulate camping in an era of 
shrinking “open spaces.” 


KEEP THE 
BURNING 


CAMPFIRES 



Making camp on above-tidewater sandbar. 


Joseph W. Halper 



Campers depart from school demonstra 
don area for two-mile hike to 
waterfront and takeoff by launch 
for adventure on PearsaWs Hassock . 


A ttempts by suburban communi¬ 
ties to establish camping pro¬ 
grams have been thwarted con¬ 
stantly by the increasing lack of 
suitable and easily accessible land. The 
remnants of local wildernesses desired 
by camping enthusiasts are yielding 
to housing developments and disap¬ 
pearing from the scene. This problem 
of vanishing open areas, which com¬ 
pels long trips to reach suitable loca¬ 
tions, has been one of the major deter¬ 
rents to good camping programs in 
many of the more crowded areas of 
our country. 

In the spring of 1958, the commu¬ 
nity of Oceanside, New York, moved 
to solve this problem and develop its 
own community camping project. 
Oceanside is a heavily developed, unin¬ 
corporated suburban community loca¬ 
ted on the south shore of Long Island, 
with a population of approximately 

Mr. Halper is director of recreation , 
Oceanside , New York, Public Schools. 


32,000. The community recreation de¬ 
partment, which is five years old, is 
under the auspices of the board of 
education and is financed from the pub¬ 
lic appropriation for education. 

Upon consultation with the Long 
Island Park Commission, the commu¬ 
nity was informed, unhappily, that be¬ 
cause of the increasing pressure of 
population growth, Long Island state 
parks could no longer support such 
activities as group camping. 

Oceanside then turned to its own 
resources. After careful investigation, 
two particular areas were selected with 
specific purposes in mind; the first, 
for its particular suitability as an area 
of camping demonstration and educa¬ 
tion; the second, for its appropriate¬ 
ness as an adventure campsite. 

The demonstration site, a plot of 
eight thousand square feet, is situated 
in a corner of the high-school athletic 
field where several good-sized shade 
trees stand. This area was developed 
as a joint community project by the 
Kiwanis Club and the Girl Scouts, who 
shared the expense. Other community 
scout agencies assisted the recreation 
department in planning facilities, 
which included a fifteen-foot-diameter 
teepee, an Adirondack leanto, a work 
shelter, weather station, an ax yard 
with chopping blocks, park-type fire¬ 
places, several picnic tables, and a 
handpump well. The area is enclosed 
by a stockadelike rustic fence. 

This facility was planned for the 
handling of troop- or class-size groups, 
one of its main functions being to 
teach camping skills, such as fire 
building, outdoor cooking, axmanship, 
meal planning, weather prediction, and 
other camp crafts in a camplike sur¬ 
rounding. The camp was also intended 
as a leadership training facility and 


an outdoor education teaching station 
for the school system. 

After the basic skills are taught in 
this demonstration area, the recreation 
department utilizes an above-tidewater 
sand bar, two hundred yards off the 
shore of the community, for the adven¬ 
ture phase of its camping program. 
This gives campers an opportunity to 
use the skills and knowledge learned 
at the demonstration area in practical 
living experiences. 

It was a familiar sight this past sum¬ 
mer for residents of Oceanside to see 
groups of twenty to thirty campers de¬ 
parting from the demonstration area 
in the high-school grounds, to hike two 
miles with pack and gear to the water¬ 
front. Here a waiting motor launch 
transported the groups to Pearsall’s 
Hassock, situated in the middle of 
Hewlett Channel, where they would 
spend two days camping in natural 
surroundings. 

The Oceanside School District Rec¬ 
reation Department met with gratify¬ 
ing success in this two-phase camping 
program and plans to expand the pro¬ 
gram in seasons to come. The areas 
are also being reserved by community 
scouting groups. The camp demonstra¬ 
tion area is under the Oceanside Board 
of Education for control and mainte¬ 
nance. Reservation for its use is made 
through the school district office in the 
same manner as other school facilities. 

Most communities have plots at least 
this size, on school grounds or other 
public lands, that can be developed at 
costs of less than fifteen hundred dol¬ 
lars, if the talents of the community 
are properly organized and utilized. 
Thus, the problem of securing suitable 
land need not be as great a setback in 
developing a community camping pro¬ 
ject as may at first appear. 
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A-Boating They Do Go 


* Americans owned 7,800,778 pleasure 
boats of all kinds at the close of 1959, 
according to the Mobil Oil Company. 
Of this total, 4,804,000 were boats spe¬ 
cifically designed to use power. This 
includes inboard gasoline- and diesel- 
engine boats and those having transoms 
for outboard motors. The company’s 
latest survey showed 6,709,000 boat 
motors of all types in the U.S. and its 
principal territories. By far the largest 
part of these, 5,845,000 were outboard 

motors. In addition to 
boats specifically de¬ 
signed to use power, 
the survey reported 2,- 
500,000 rowboats and 
dinghies and 496,000 
sailboats. Many of 
these craft use motors 
^ at times. 

New York State con¬ 
tinued to lead in the total number of 
power-designed boats with 457,000 
(9.52% of the nationwide total). Other 
states with more than 200,000 power- 
designed boats eaeh, with their percen¬ 
tage of the national total, were: Calif¬ 
ornia, 340,292 (7.08%); Minnesota, 
332,467 (6.92%); Illinois, 263,473 
(5.48%); Florida, 251,287 (5.23%); 
Ohio, 250,382 (5.21%); and Texas, 
241,090, (5.02%). 

• Water-borne “hot-rodders” have be¬ 
come a major headache to waterfront 
communities across the nation. The 
New York City Police Department’s 
Harbor Precinct, with a thirteen-launch 
fleet, has clamped down on violators of 
the state navigation law: operators of 
inboard or outboard motorboats who 
drop refuse in the water or use boats 
with noisy mufflers or cutouts; speeders 
and cutups; reckless water skiers and 
rash surfboard riders. In Fairfield 
County, Connecticut, police depart¬ 


ments have taken to sending their men 
to classes in waterfront activities to 
cope with the rise in pleasure boating. 
Their duties range from preventing ju¬ 
venile vandalism and rounding up “joy¬ 
riders” who abscond with boats to res¬ 
cuing becalmed Sunday sailors. They 
are also taking skin-diving lessons for 
rescue work. 

Spotlight on Youth 

• Juvenile delinquency cases in Ramsey 
County, Minnesota, have decreased for 
the first time in five years and the chief 
probation officer has conmiended Ber¬ 
nard T. Holland, commissioner of the 
St. Paul Bureau of Parks and Recrea¬ 
tion, for his help in this area. Proba¬ 
tion officer John K. Donahue stated, 
“Good playground administration does 
much to reduce delinquency.” The 
county’s juvenile delinquency caseload 
dropped from 1499 in 1958 to 1308 in 
1959. ( For other news of St. Paul , see 
Page 110.) 

• There are tens of thousands of chil¬ 
dren who literally have never seen a 
green hillside, and at the rate the coun¬ 
tryside is receding, perhaps they never 
will. Nature Centers for Young Amer¬ 
ica (formerly the National Foundation 
for Junior Museums) is now conduct¬ 
ing programs in some dozen states to 
aid the establishment of “Green Islands 
of Nature,” before subdivision and de¬ 
velopment close the gates forever. The 
organization offers professional advice 
on how to set up nature centers and or¬ 
ganize educational and recreation pro¬ 
grams for nature study. 

• In a recent New York State Regents 
examination a student referred to 
“people bearing the grunt of heavy tax¬ 
ation.” 

• Authorities in Prince Georges Coun¬ 
ty, Maryland, report that juvenile of¬ 
fenders while away their time in jail 
reading fan mail from teen-age girls. 


People in the News 

Howard C. Hites has joined the Los 
Angeles County Department of Parks 
and Recreation as social and cultural 

activities director. Un¬ 
til recently Mr. Hites 
w as general manager of 
the Southeast Recrea¬ 
tion and Park District, 
with headquarters at 
Norwalk. Previously he held executive 
recreation and managerial positions in 
San Marino, with the Welfare Federa¬ 
tion of Los Angeles, the city of Beverly 
Hills, Beverly Hills Youth Center, and 
Volunteers of America, Los Angeles. 

After more than thirty-six years of 
service as a eity of Los Angeles em¬ 
ployee, Ernest M. Reeves, senior park 
foreman, recently retired. Mr. Reeves, 
who had reached the compulsory re¬ 
tirement age of seventy, entered eity 
service on September 2, 1924, as a la¬ 
borer in the former park department. 
He was appointed senior park foreman 
in 1945. 

Los Angeles reports that Edgar C. 
Lindgren, Los Angeles City Recreation 

and Park Depart¬ 
ment senior garden¬ 
er, hasn’t used a sin¬ 
gle day of his sick 
leave in thirty-two 
years! Congratula¬ 
tions are in order 
and best wishes for another thirty-two 
sickfree years. 

Nuclear chemist Glenn Theodore Sea - 
borg knows the difference between an 
atom and a golf ball but finds them 
both pesky. When he isn’t busy being 
the chancellor of the University of Cal¬ 
ifornia in Berkeley and winning inter¬ 
national awards (Nobel Prize in chem¬ 
istry, 1951, and the fifty-thousand-dol- 
lar Enrico Fermi Aw r ard, 1959), Dr. 
Seaborg joins his four sons (he also has 
two daughters) and neighborhood kids 
in the large lot next to his home in 
Lafayette. He lias converted this into a 
playground with a baseball diamond 
and a tennis court that doubles as bas¬ 
ketball and volleyball court. A discov¬ 
erer of the plutonium used in atomic 
bombs, Dr. Seaborg also tries to be 
scientific about his golf game. 

Mrs. Maurine Evans is the new’ su¬ 
perintendent of recreation in Spring* 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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125 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Natural ash white finish. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned white ash. 
Genuine autographed models of the twenty sluggers listed below comprise the No. 125 line. An assortment of not fewer than six different models is 
guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 27 pounds . ...Each $4.60 


MODELS: 

Henry Aaron 
Richie Ashburn 
Ernie Banks 
Yogi Berra 


Orlanda Cepeda 
Bab Cerv 
Rocky Calavito 
Joe Cunningham 


Nelson Fox 
Al Kaline 
Harman Killebrew 
Ted Kluszewskl 


Harvey Kuenn 
Mickey Mantle 
Ed Mathews 
Jackie Rabinsan 


Duke Snider 
Frank Thomas 
Gus Trlandas 
Ted Williams 


125$ SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Nat illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above, but turned to 
slightly smaller dimensions for the particular,requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony Baseball, and other teen-age players. 
Listed below are the autographed models in the I25S group. An assortment of not fewer than six different'models is guaranteed to each carton of one 
dozen. Packed 4/32", 5/33", and 3/34" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds..%..Each $4.60 

MODELS: 

Henry Aaron Racky Calavita Harvey Kuenn Jackie Rabinsan 

Richie Ashburn Al Kaline Mickey Mantle Duke Snider 

Yogi Berra Harman Killebrew Ed Mathews Ted Williams 


43 ASH FUNGO. GENUINE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Nat Illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above. Each carton of 
one dozen contains three (34") infield and nine (37" and 38") outfield fungoes. Shipping weight, 20 pounds.. -Each $4.60 



125 EBONY FINISH—GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned timber. Rich ebony 
finish with gold branding. Six different models are guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping 
weight, 27 pounds.-.-._.~. Each $4.60 
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ISO GRAND SLAM —Natural white finish. Turned from select northern white ash timber. Patterned after the original models of the famous sluggers 
whose names they bear. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping 
weight, 26 pounds ..-. ..Each $3.60 


150$ SPECIAL GRAND SLAM—(Nat illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 150 above, but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for the par¬ 
ticular requirements of High Schaal, Prep Schaal, Babe Ruth League, Pany Baseball, and other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to 
each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/32", 5/33", and 3/34" bats in carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds . . Each $3.60 



)40S SPECIAL POWER DRIVE. Natural white finish. Turned from fine whita ash. Patterned after the original models of the famous sluggers whose 
names they bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High Schaal, Prep Schaal, Babe Ruth League, Pany 
Baseball, and other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Assorted lengths 32" to 34V'; shipping weight, 25 pounds. 

Each $3.10 


Bats for PONY BASEBALL 

Numbers 125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S (also the Junior and 
Little League numbers) are approved for PONY BASEBALL 
play. These numbers are particularly suitable for players of 
this age group. 


Bats for BABE RUTH LEAGUE 

Any baseball bat in the Louisville Slugger line not longer than 
34" may be used in BABE RUTH LEAGUE play. However, the 
"specials” (125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S) are particularly suit¬ 
able for players of this age group. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

A/so Makers of Grand St am Golf Ctubs 

Copyright I960 



Tinted In U.S.A. 

































































H & B BASEBALL BATS 



14W SAFE HIT. Finished in natural ash white and supplied in an assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. Assorted lengths 
from 32" to 35"; shipping weight, 26 pounds ._.......Eoch $2.70 



118 BIG LEAGUER. Black finish with white tape grip. An assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. Lengths range from 32" 
to 35"; shipping weight, 27 pounds.u.-. . ....Eoch $2.30 
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130S SPECIAL SAFE HIT. Turned from ash with rich dark maroon finish. Patterned after original models of the famous sluggers whose names they bear, 
but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth Leogue, Pony Boseball, and other 
teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to the carton of one dozen, assarted lengths 32" to 34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $2.30 



9 LEADER. Light brown finish. Assorted famous sluggers' models. Assorted lengths, from 32" to 35"; shipping weight, 27 pounds ... Each $1.B0 
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125LL GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Large-size junior bat. Turned from select, open-air-seasoned white ash and 
hickory. Each carton of one dozen contains approximately half with natural white finish and half with antique finish. Autographs of Henry Aoron, Yogi 
Berro, Rocky Colovito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, and Ted Willioms. Packed 3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 
21 pounds ...... ... .. Eoch $3.50 



* * * * 11 * » 



125BB GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—EBONY FINISH. Large-size junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned 
timber. Imprinted white tape grip. Autographs of Henry Aoron, Yogi Berro, Rocky Colovito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, and Ted Willioms. Lengths, 
3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 22 pounds Eoch $3.10 



125J GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Medium-size junior bat. Turned from select open-atr-seasoned ash. Approxi¬ 
mately half of the I25J bats have natural finish as shown above; the other half have an ebony finish. Autographs of Henry Aoron. Yogi Berra, Rocky 
Colovito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, and Ted Willioms. Lengths 3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32". Shipping weight, 20 pounds Each $2.70 



, LITTLE LEAGUE It s o Louisville." Large-size junior bat with two-tone black barrel and white handle finish. Each bat contains the name of one 
of these famous hitters: Henry Aoron, Yogi Berro, Rocky Colovito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, and Ted Willioms. Lengths 29" to 32". Shipping 
weight, 21 pounds . Eoch $2.30 



LITTLE LEAGUE. Large-siz* junio. bat Light brown finish. Each bat branded with name of one of these famous hitters; Henry Aaron, Yogi 
Berro, Rocky Colovito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Montle, and Ted Willioms. Lengths 29" to 32". Shipping weight, 20 pounds ... . Eoch Sl.BO 
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\^.Y L0 .^ l ?Y ILI i^ S * UG , GE £ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 12. For the consistent hitter, a small-barreled bat with gradual taper to small grip. 
Antique finish. Finest selection of second-growth ash and/or hickory. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds.. Each S3.60 
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I25SP LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "SLOW-PITCH" SOFTBALL BAT—ASSORTED 

pitch softball and the more experienced player preferring a bat with more heft, 
weight, 28 pounds........ \ ........ 


OFFICIAL MODELS. Designed for the rapidly expanding game of slow- 
Antique finish hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34**; shipping 

. . —.... ..... .......... .... Eoc h S3.25 
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125W LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assortment of popular models packed in carton of one dozen. Turned from select ash and/or 
hickory, and Powerized. Finished in natural ash-white. Lengths, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Each S3.25 



125B LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "METEOR" OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. A splendid assortment of models that will meet requirements of the various types 
of hitters. Red maroon finish. Turned from select ash and/or hickory, and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds. 

Each $3.25 



125C LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL B. "Fast-Swing" model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped large barrel that 
tapers quickly to small grip. Natural white finish. Turned from select ash and/or hickory, and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/31" and 6/32"; ship¬ 
ping weight, 24 pounds............ _...... — ..... .... E o c h $3.25 



250B LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "ROCKET" SOFTBALL BAT—ASSORTED OFFICIAL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers full team requirements. 
Ebony finish. Turned from select ash and/or hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; .shipping weight, 24 pounds..— Each $3.25 
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125T LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 6. For heavy hitters—a bottle-shaped model with large barrel, tapering quickly to a 
medium grip. Natural white finish. Turned from select ash and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.25 



2S0C LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 8. "Fast-Swing" model for hitting fast pitching, 
quickly tapers to small handle. Ebony finish. Turned from select ash and/or hickory and Powerized. Each carton, 6/31 

nnnnrlt 


Bottle-shaped—large barrel that 
" and 6/32". Shipping weight, 
..... .Each $3.25 



125L LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 1. For girl hitters. A small-barreled bat with gradual taper to a small grip. Natural 
white finish ash and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 33" lengths. Shipping weight, 20 pounds . .—J.-....Each $3.25 







































































































LOUISVILLE SLUGGER and H & B SOFTBALL BATS 



200A LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Supplied in assorted softball models. Finished in* brown antique and Powerized. Turned from 
high-quality ash and/or hickory. One dozen to carton, 31" and 32" lengths; shipping weight, 22 pounds .......Each $2.90 



102 LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first quality ash and hickory. Oil Tempered and finished 
in saddle brown. Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds Each S2.90 



100SP LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SLOW-PITCH OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from high quality ash and/or hickory and finished in medium brown. 
One dozen in carton, 6/31" and 6/32"; shipping weight, 24 pounds ... . -. . Each $2.90 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. Turned from high quality ash and/or hickory. Natural white 
finish and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds ... ..... Eoch $2.90 



OFFICIAL 

Softball 


56 "ft's a Louisville" OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. 

and 34" lengths; shipping weight, 23 pounds.___ 


Natural finish. Ash and/or hickory. 


Green zapon grip. One dozen assorted models in carton, 33" 

.... Each $2.20 


—— ««*•« » M *•**♦»• 



OFFICIAL 
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54 "It's a Louisville" OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned from ash and hickory. Brown finish and black zapon grip, 
carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds. . R.„............. 


One dozen in 

Each $2.20 



54C "If's a Lau/svfl/e" OFFICIAL SOFTB'ALL BAT—Bottle-shaped "Fast Swing" model. Made of ash and hickory, with ebony brown finish. One dozen 
in carton, 6/31" and 6/32"; shipping weight, 24 pounds.... . . ....Each S2.20 



54L "It's a Louisville" OFFICIAL GIRLS' MODEL. Natural white finish ash with blue zapon grip. 
I’ pounds . ... 


One dozen in carton, 33" length; shipping weight, 

Eoch S2.20 



, OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash and/or hickory and linished in ebony. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33" and 34" lengths; 
shipping weight, 23 pounds . . ...... , ..Each $1.B0 



OFFICIAL 

Softball 



^ j OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash and/or hickory with maroon finish and gray zapon grip. 

and 34 lengths; shipping weight 23 pounds... .* . ...... .. . 


Assorted models. One dozen to carton ,33" 
♦ ... rtf • Each $1.70 



C ^iCiAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33" and 34" lengths; shipping weight 22 pounds .Eoch $1.30 
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field, Illinois, succeeding H. Francis 
Shuster, who has resigned. Mrs. Evans 
has been with the playground and rec¬ 
reation commission since 1928 and was 
recently elected vice-president of the 
recreation division of the Illinois Asso¬ 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

Howard R. Stagner has been named 
chief naturalist of the National Park 
Service. He had been assistant chief 
of the Mission 66 staff in the Washing¬ 
ton office of the Service. Mr. Stagner, 
who joined as a ranger-naturalist in 
Yellowstone National Park in 1933, 
succeeds John E. Doerr, now superin¬ 
tendent of Olympic National Park, 
Washington. 

As chief naturalist, Mr. Stagner’s du¬ 
ties include direction of the service’s 
development of naturalist’s programs in 
park areas, wildlife, and other natural 
sciences. 

NR A Pacific Southwest district rep - 
resentative John J. Collier was honored 

recently by the Ari¬ 
zona Recreation As¬ 
sociation with its 
Fellow Award for his 
outstanding service 
to the association 
and the recreation 
movement in Arizona. Dennis McCar¬ 
thy, Awards Committee chairman and 
director of the Arizona State Park 
Board, said, “I can sincerely say that 
the stature which the Arizona Recrea¬ 
tion Association enjoys today to a great 
extent can be attributed to this man’s 
great efforts and interest, his vigorous 
and zealous support for the aims and 
objectives of the association during the 
past five years.” Well done, John! 


Recreation USSR 

In a report on social welfare in the 
Soviet Union, the Social Welfare 
Forum, 1959 , reports . other broad 
areas of social services carried out by 
the Soviet government include sum¬ 
mer camps for children and youth and 
various recreation clubs (called “pio¬ 
neer clubs”) in after-school hours that 
are in addition to normal recreational 
and cultural activities. Activities for 
adults are largely concentrated in facil¬ 
ities for recreation and education in 
individual business enterprises, and at 
so-called ‘houses of culture’ . . . estab¬ 
lished through funds collected by the 
trade unions. The latter provide group 
recreational activities that include gym¬ 
nasium and sport activities, libraries, 
game rooms, and facilities for develop¬ 
ing group talent in art, music, and 
drama. The houses of culture are gen¬ 
erally established by particular factory 
trade-union groups, although other 
people in the locality may attend. There 
are some special houses of culture for 
particular groups, such as the deaf and 
dumb.” 


3tt fUrmnnam 


• A. B. Graham died recently in Co¬ 
lumbus, Ohio, at the age of ninety-two, 
just fifty-eight years after he organized 
what became the world’s first 4-H Club. 
The movement, which began in Spring- 
field, Ohio, on January 15, 1902, has 
spread over the world (see Recreation, 
February 1960 , Page 60). Mr. Gra¬ 
ham’s group, a boys’ and girls’ agricul¬ 
tural club, joined with similar clubs 
under the 4-H name in 1930. Mr. Gra¬ 
ham was the last survivor of a com¬ 


mittee, which, in 1906, prepared the ini¬ 
tial plan for junior high schools in this 
country. 

• Eric L. Madisen, Sr., of Appleton, 
Wisconsin, known in park and recrea¬ 
tion circles as the publisher of Park 
Maintenance and Parks and Recreation 
in Canada , died recently after being 
semiretired for about a year. He was 
interested in furthering the cause of 
park improvement and was ever-ready 
with ideas and help to those who had 
plans or problems. 

• Mrs. Amy Brighthurst Brown de- 
Forest of Plainfield, New Jersey, was 
killed in the recent plane crash in Ja¬ 
maica, the West Indies, at the age of 
eighty-two. Mrs. deForest and the late 
Mr. deForest had aided the National 
Recreation Association ever since 1913, 
Mr. deForest having served as a spon¬ 
sor for thirty-four years. 

• Dr. Caleb Guyer Kelly known as the 
Methodist “baseball missionary,” died 
in Casablanca, Morocco, in January, at 
the age of seventy-three. Dr. Kelly, 
who organized 160 ball clubs in Tu¬ 
nisia, Morocco, Algeria, and Libya, was 
also known by thousands of American 
seamen for whom he organized over 
two hundred international games. Dr. 
Kelly once said, “Baseball teaches good 
sportsmanship and give and take—two 
qualities badly needed in the world to¬ 
day.” 

• Henry H. Tryon, a consulting fores¬ 
ter, and for twenty-two years director 
of the Black Rock Forest in New York’s 
Bear Mountain area, died recently at 
the age of seventy-one. Most of his 

adult life had been spent in forestry- 
# 

At one time he was extension forester 
for South Carolina. # 



Community Art Week in Middletown Township , New Jer - uses the high school while it is vacated for a teachers ’ con - 
sey, ivas inaugurated in 1958 , and packs a solid calendar vention. The cafeteria is tranformed into an exhibition hall' 
of cultural activities into four very busy days. The festival for the display of paintings, sculpture , ceramics and mosaics. 
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THE FAMILY OUTDOORS 


CAMPS AND CAMPING - 

TT'amily camping is unique in the camping movement be- 
cause it takes the family as a whole unit and places 
it in a situation where members have a chance to observe 
each other in activities other than those of the normal home 
life. Each has an opportunity to see and appreciate the 
other’s abilities. Family members get to know each other 
better through this exhibition of skills; the children sec 
their parents take part in events they ordinarily don’t en¬ 
gage in. The whole effect is one of increasing family sol¬ 
idarity, contributing to greater family activity as a unit. 
Thousands of Americans are enjoying this type of vacation 
every year, discovering for themselves the beauties of the 
open—woodland and lake, mountains and sea. 

Family camping came into existence during the first dec¬ 
ade of the twentieth century. There is now a marked trend 
in the country, in state and national parks, and conservation 
departments to provide more facilities for family camping. 

Forms of Family Camping —Family camping takes many 
forms. Individual families may camp out in state and na¬ 
tional parks. Family camps owned and operated by private 
or agency organizations may have each family living in 
cottages or other dwellings. Family camps may have a 
separate unit for children and another for parents. The 
latter should not be termed a “family eamp.” It is, at best, 
a camp for children and a vacation for parents. This, of 
course, might be the parents’ reason for going to such 
a camp. There are camps that do not specialize in family 


camping, but permit families to attend, along with their 
regular program. 

Objectives —The objectives of organized family camping, 
as set up by the American Camping Association, are: (1) 
to help family members have fun together, (2) to provide 
the activities that enrich family living and relationships, 
(3) to help families develop knowledge and skills for their 
own, (4) to stimulate personal development through family 
group planning. National and state parks buzz with fam¬ 
ilies in summer, most of them tent campers, and a growing 
number of public recreation departments are helping com¬ 
munity families to learn more about the arts of camping. 

In New Hampshire, Wink Tapply, National Recreation 
Association district representative, conducts a “Family 
Camporee” in White Lake State Park after Labor Day. 
Last year, over sixty-five families, representing twenty- 
eight New Hampshire communities, attended this weekend 
of family recreation. In writing about it in Forest Notes, 
New Hampshire conservation magazine, editor Leslie S. 
Clark says, “I predict that the attendance next year will 
again increase greatly, with the danger of having no New 
Hampshire campground big enough to hold all the families 
that would like to participate. ... If educational programs 
were available in the various state camping areas, it would 
help develop good recreational use of the outdoors and con¬ 
tribute to a better understanding of our water, wildlife, and 
forest resources.” The state operates eight campgrounds. 
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A FAMILY VACATION NIGHT 


¥7' very recreation director and supervisor hopes to reach 
as many families in his community as possible. Time 
and effort devoted to this program are rewarding when large 
groups participate and return time after time. To achieve 
this means a constant search for new ideas with public ap¬ 
peal. “Family Vacation Night” is one of these. 

Devotees of family camping are numbered not in thou¬ 
sands but in millions. As knowledge spreads, numbers 
continue to increase. Many who have considered family 
camping have never put it into practice because they lack 
the opportunity to see how it is done and to appreciate its 
possibilities. A “Family Vacation Night,” offering speak¬ 
ers, films, slides, exhibitions of equipment and seasoned 
campers to give first-hand information will kindle the spark 
for a lively evening. 

It is easy to get a stimulating speaker, either from your 
conservation department, natural history museum, or ranger 
station. Any scout executive office can furnish a number 
of individuals with practical experience. They are always 
willing to cooperate in every way. As an added feature 
find a shutterbug camper to show his skill with photography 
of camp subjects. Include films that are loaned or rented 
for a small sum by conservation departments, states, or 
regions that wish to advertise their recreation facilities. 

Each state will send you detailed information on its camp¬ 
ing areas. The National Park Sendee, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, and National Forest Service, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture (both Washington 25, D. C.), will 
supply you with maps and booklets and tell you where camp¬ 
ing is permitted. The National Campers and Hikers Asso¬ 
ciation, 1507 National Newark Building, Newark 2, New 
Jersey, will contribute copies of Tent and Trail, Manufac¬ 
turers will set up demonstrations of their wares, contribute 
piles of pamphlets, possibly donate prizes or samples of 
dehydrated foods. 

Undoubtedly, local merchants who handle camp equip¬ 
ment will find it advantageous to demonstrate the latest 
thing in tents, lanterns, stoves, and gadgets that make out¬ 


door living such an easy and delightful way of life. At a 
recent meeting one concern demonstrated its stove by serv¬ 
ing hot dogs and hamburgers “on the house.” The Ford 
Motor Company has a loan exhibition of every conceivable 
type of equipment. The neighborhood library, always will¬ 
ing to participate in community activities, will be pleased 
to send a display of books and publications on camping. 
All these things furnish material for an unusual evening. 

Gaines for the evening should be suitable for camp use. 
Contests should be devised that illustrate camp skills and 
use of equipment. Can you imagine the laughter involved 
during a skit on how to put up a tent with novice and in¬ 
experienced campers as demonstrators? Or the hilarious 
antics of new camp cooks flipping flapjacks or flapping flip- 
jacks? How about the technique of undoing a bedroll and 
getting into a sleeping bag? 

Additional Activities —Where space permits, a complete 
campsite might be set up on a playground. Neighbors with 
experience are more willing to cooperate, exhibit their gear 
for admiring friends, and so on. 

It is not unheard of to plan an actual weekend of camp¬ 
ing as a practical demonstration, to further community un¬ 
derstanding. You will find more participants than you’d 
expect. Last year, in Connecticut, five hundred families 
spent such a weekend camping together. In May this year 
families from New England and other Eastern states camped 
in Pennsylvania under NCHA sponsorship. 

One vital factor that lends great appeal to family camp¬ 
ing is its economy. Lodging is the most expensive item of 
any vacation, yet a family of six usually pays no more 
than six dollars a week for a campsite, sometimes less, some¬ 
times nothing! Add the slogan “How to rent a summer 
home for six dollars a week” to your flyers about “Family 
Vacation Night,” and you certainly extend an intriguing 
invitation! Better plan plenty of seating capacity for you 
will have a crowd and you will have fun!— Louise Martin 
Ness, volunteer worker for the National Campers and 
Hikers Association , Newark , New Jersey, 


SUGGESTED CAMP SWIMMING REGULATIONS 


1. No one is to enter the swimming area without checking 
in and obtaining permission of a waterfront staff mem¬ 
ber or person in charge of the buddy board. 

2. All swimming to be done with a buddy of the same swim¬ 
ming ability. 

3. All signals must be immediately obeyed. 

4. All persons must check in and out of the waterfront by 
placing their buddy check on the proper board. 

5. All changing of buddies, swimming areas, etcetera, must 
be done at the board, each handling his own check. 

6. No running, pushing, or horseplay on piers or raft. 


7. No one is to push, splash, or bother the lifeguards in any 
way. Instructions from any lifeguard must be immedi¬ 
ately obeyed. Any refusal to follow instructions while 
on the waterfront ivill result in the suspension of ivater - 
front privileges, 

8. No one is allowed to swim under the piers, raft, or on 
the far side of the rafts. 

9. Any person who makes a false cry for help will be im¬ 
mediately sent from the waterfront and have his water¬ 
front privileges suspended for a period to be determined 
by the waterfront director. 
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ACCENT ON YOUTH IN AS 


A continuation of the story about 

recreation in the Far East. Sterling S. Wi; 


A Chand Tara club member in East Pakistan probably 
lives in one of the sixty-four thousand villages of a 
province that is one of the most heavily populated 
areas of the world. Unlike his countryman in West Paki¬ 
stan, from whom he is separated by a thousand miles or 
more, he eats and helps grow rice, whereas his counterpart 
is more interested in wheat. Both of these Pakistani have 
many things in common—one of them is a craving for a 
chance to play and watch soccer football and field hockey. 
But the delta country of East Pakistan, which is similar to 
the state of Louisiana, does not always have a sport field 
at every population center. So the recreation chairman of 
a Chand Tara club, who eould be either a boy or girl from 
seven to nineteen years of age, finds his ingenuity some¬ 
what stretched in leading activities for fifty to seventy com¬ 
panions in a one-room school or a bamboo-and-matting 
youth hut on a Saturday afternoon when everyone is full 
of go. 

At this point, he may turn for ideas to the village-aid 
worker, employed by government as its link with youth 
clubs, but primarily to help villages improve their economic 
level, increase agricultural production, and enhance the 
educational life of the people. The villagers know the worker 
because he lives in one of the five to ten villages he serves 
and makes his rounds by foot or sampan or, in the dry 
season, by bicycle. Besides some ideas about the Chand 
Tara club, the village elders may turn to the worker for 
advice on vaccinating cattle, preventing poultry disease, 
fertilizing rice fields, establishing a cooperative feed shop, 
sanitizing a water well, or marketing fish. The village-aid 
worker does not pretend to be a specialist in all of these 
matters, nor even an expert in the organization and pro¬ 
grams of youth clubs. But a government institute, set up 
by Field Marshall Ayub Khan, has given him a year’s train¬ 
ing to be a “generalist”—rather than a specialist—in sev¬ 
eral fields of activity close to village life. 

Government envisions the extension of the village-aid 
program and an increasing amount of attention to Chand 
Tara clubs since only a portion of East Pakistan youth now 


Mr. Winans, known to his friends in the recreation field as 
“Ship” has been a recreation consultant in the Far East 
since 1958 for the Asia Foundation , a private nonprofit or - 
ganization with headquarters in San Francisco. At present, 
he is working in Malaya at Kuala Lumpur as honorary rec • 
reation advisor to the government. 



Pakistani youth give a demonstration of “ Kabodi 9 at the 
Children’s Aid Society Lahori Gate Playground in Lahore. 


i 


have the opportunity to sew, knit, garden, raise poultry, 
and fish with the inspiration of “doing something together” 
with their peers. Chand Tara clubs are looked to by vil¬ 
lage -aid officials as a program of nation building and as a 
means of encouraging Muslim religious concepts, which are 
part and pareel of the culture, economy, and political life 
of Pakistan. 


Singapore Is Young 

The busy boulevards of the tropical island of Singapore 
are full of beauty aud of young people—half the population 
is under the age of twenty-one. You should be ready to talk 
to these youth in Malay, since this language has been adopt¬ 
ed officially by the new state government, but to really get ac¬ 
quainted with all of these fine youngsters, you would need 
to bring along your English, Tamil, Mandarin, or one of 
several Chinese dialects. The million and a half people 
living on the island’s two hundred square miles, and ou 
adjacent islands, represent many nationalities. But differ¬ 
ence in tongues does not keep boys and girls far apart in 
the recreation experience at youth clubs first established 
following World War II. 

Each of the forty-five youth elubs operating during 1958- 
59 was an autonomous body, with its own constitution ap¬ 
proved by the government’s Registrar of Societies and a 
management committee made up of interested citizens. 
Government and voluntary agencies were partners in the 
plan. Club sponsorship, voluntary funds, and some leader¬ 


ship came from the management committees supplemented 
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by some funds for improvement of premises and equipment 
from the Ministry of Labor and Welfare (now named the 
Ministry of Labor and Law) and timely advice from a staff 
of men and women youth service officers. 

Where can we get trained club leaders? Who are quali¬ 
fied to instruct in sewing, folk dancing, woodworking, sing¬ 
ing, basketball, and kuntow (Chinese art of self-defense) ? 
Who will help us organize a new club? Will anyone lend 
our club a movie projector or a public address system for 
our Chinese New Year celebrations? Who will arrange an 
interclub athletic meet? To supply these needs, the federa¬ 
tions of Boys and Girls Clubs, organized several years ago, 
have displayed commendable initiative. Their training 
courses for volunteer leaders were so interesting that one 
hundred young English- and Chinese-speaking adults strug¬ 
gled through a three-month course of lectures and dem¬ 
onstrations and hurdled a qualifying examination. The 
government’s annual financial grant of three thousand dol¬ 
lars and provision of a headquarters office for the Federa¬ 
tion of Boys Clubs helped strike a joint blow for youth and 
club programs. 

On almost any late afternoon or evening, you could find 
boys, girls, or mixed clubs meeting in village halls, com¬ 
munity centers, public housing buildings, or in rented 
premises. If you wanted to be an onlooker at a club on the 
evening of a talent show or an exhibition you had better 
postpone your last cup of tea if you want to find breathing 
space. Even the club leader’s desk will be crowded. On a 
normal evening sixty members would be an average attend¬ 


ance. 


Through the Federation of Boys Clubs, leaders and ac¬ 
tivity instructors received a monthly honorarium from the 
government of about thirty-five to fifty dollars to cover 
transportation and incidental expenses. Activity special¬ 
ists were compensated on an hourly basis. To encourage 
young citizens in the idea that club membership is some¬ 
thing to be respected, the two hundred or more members of 
each club paid a minimal monthly membership fee of ten 
cents. 

This is not the whole story. During 1958-59, many of 
the clubs received guidance and some help in improvements 
and equipment from units of the British Royal Navy, Army, 
and Royal Air Force. From this interchange of experience, 
at a personal level, both club members and several men and 
their families seemed to profit. And so did the everyday 
policeman who made a monthly contribution to a fund for 
the support of specific clubs. Rotary Club, Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, and other civic organizations underlined their 
interest in youth clubs in a substantial way, as did the 
Asia Foundation. 

Small quarters for a youth club are not a significant de¬ 
terrent to intensive use, especially by youngsters who are 
not in school or who are unemployed. Although the stand¬ 
ard of living in Singapore is relatively high as compared 
to other Asian countries, the new state government, under 
its young premier, Lee Quan Yew, is striving to increase 
employment opportunities for both youth and adults. Vo¬ 
cational pursuits of youth clubs may be a cog in this con¬ 
structive effort of a new state struggling to find itself. 
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Students at the Home Economics College for Women , Lahore , 
Pakistan , beat out some rhythm on improvised instruments . 


Voices in Unison 

Government and voluntary agencies are attuned to the 
value of recreation experiences for boys and girls as ex¬ 
pressed in the accent on youth in several Asian countries. 
Between recreation experience, on the one hand, and a 
scheme of recreation activities, on the other, the differential 
seems to hang on how much stress is levied on the prepara¬ 
tion and quality of leaders. Whatever may be the must 
qualifications of their leaders, clubs for youths between the 
ages of ten and twenty-one years spice their programs with 
much more than sports. Making things, putting on plays, 
singing, playing instrumental music, dancing, picnics and 
excursions, and, in some countries, camping together are 
prominent features of programs that vary from a once-a- 
month menu to a daily diet. 

The government’s stress on youth is reflected in direct 
subsidies to clubs or grants to federations of clubs, pro¬ 
viding equipment or leadership or all of them for club 
premises. A striking observation is that most countries 
are now giving professional status to the club leader. If 
activities are to be merged into enriching experiences, 
guidance of clubs cannot rest wholly on the shifting avail¬ 
ability of volunteers, however dedicated. The stress on 
agricultural development in many communities has given 
a healthy and earthy tinge to youth club organization and 
program. Some clubs orient their programs to the voca¬ 
tional interests of their members and to language instruc¬ 
tion and informal education. In Hong Kong, for example, 
youth clubs serve as food distribution and relief centers. 

Spaciousness, esthetic appeal, and functional design are 
sought by youth leaders for club premises in community 
buildings, social welfare centers, public housing estates, 
schools, rented quarters, and, sometimes, converted busi¬ 
ness or residential quarters. The minimum in facilities and 
equipment usually prevails, but from these Asian countries 
one can learn some lessons about the intensive use of lim¬ 
ited space and supplies. 

Wherever and however clubs are organized, youth has 
the magnetism to attract the interest and help of the very 
finest citizens. An accent on youth is inevitable in the voice 
of any people. # 
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FUN WITH NATURE 


E xploring the exciting miracles of 
nature is not only fun, but ex¬ 
poses eager young participants 
to the wonders of science and the de¬ 
lights of discovery. Many new doors of 
interest are thrown wide , and young 
eyes are opened. Curiosity is rewarded 
with a heightened awareness of the 
world around us. In fact, nature activi¬ 
ties have been known to lead to related 
careers—in science, conservation, and 
other fields. 

How to Look Inside a Pond 

It is rather difficult to look inside a 
body of water because the water reflects 
light and makes it hard to see below the 
surface. Make a waterscope and use it 
to peer into the water without even get¬ 
ting your hair or face wet. The simplest 
waterscope is just a large glass jar that 
you submerge halfway in the water. 



Look down through the open top of the 
jar and perhaps you will see fish and 
other water animals. The glass bottom 
will magnify everything. 

If you have a stovepipe handy—one 
about two feet long—you can make a 
better waterscope, which will go deeper 
into the water. At the bottom end of 
the pipe attach a circular piece of plate 
glass with some putty. If you buy the 
glass in a hardware store, you might 
have it cut out for you there. Be sure 
to let the putty dry before you put your 
scope into the water. 

Also be sure to tape the top of the 
pipe so the sharp edges won’t scratch 
you when you press your face against it. 

Reprinted with permission from 101 
Best Nature Games and Projects, by 
Lillian and Godfrey Frankel. (New 
York: Sterling Publishing, $2.50). Mr. 
Frankel is a director of the Jewish 
Community Center in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Use your scope when you are in a row¬ 
boat or on a float or bank. 

Observation 

Here’s another observation-type 
game to play on a hike. The group 
walks along in single file, with an adult 
or one of the players acting as leaders. 

The leader asks the first player in 
line (loud enough for all to hear): 
“What is this?” pointing to an oak 
tree. If the player knows he gives the 
answer in a loud voice and remains at 
the head of the line. If he doesn’t know 
the answer, he goes to the end of the 
line. The leader then asks the same 
question of the next player in line, and 
so on until he gets the right answer. 
Then he asks another nature question of 
the player who has answered correctly 
and has remained at the head. There are 
no points awarded in this game. The 
object is simply to stay at the head of 
the line as long as possible. 

Observation can also be played when 
your group is around a campfire or in 
a club room. The leader asks questions 
of each player in turn, but in this case 
a player receives a point for each right 
answer. The leader keeps asking a 
player nature questions until he misses, 
then he goes to the next player, etcetera. 

Often these games develop into stim¬ 
ulating discussions on some curious 
phase of nature activity. 

How to Keep from Getting Lost 
in the Woods 

1. Know the area where you are hik¬ 
ing. Draw a simple map showing groves 
of trees, clearings, streams, hills, large 
rocks, and lakes. Show the trails you 
will take. Mark off the spot you will use 
as headquarters for camping, resting, 
or just getting together. With your 
compass to guide you, mark off direc¬ 
tions—north, south, east, and west. Sec 
that each member of the group has a 
copy of the map. Along with the map 
be sure to have some chalk, small slips 
of paper, tacks, safety matches, and, of 
course, a compass. These things will 
come in handy just in case you do get 
lost. 

2. There may be times when you hike 


in an area that is unfamiliar to you. 
If you have no map the first time you 
cover this territory, you can use another 
plan to get back to your meeting place. 
As you hike along, mark with chalk 
about every fifth tree in your line of 
walk. Draw a circle around the trunk. 

3. If you decide to leave the path 
and veer off in another direction, mark 
an arrow on a tree, rock, or stump, or 
make one out of stones on the ground. 
Point the arrow in the direction you 
have turned. If you don’t have chalk, 
use your notepaper and tack it to vari¬ 
ous trees. 

4. In winter, when there is snow on 
the ground, you can simply retrace your 
own tracks in the snow. 

5. Watch the sun for directions. For 
example, if the sun is setting you can 
determine where west is. By facing west 
you will be able to ascertain all your 
directions, because then north would be 
at your right, south at your left, and 
east would be behind you. 

Froggie Ride 

If you and your friends would like 
to have some fun watching frogs in a 
pond go “boat riding,” you can rig up 
a little contraption like this one. Get 
a small board about three by two feet. 
In the center set up a lighted candle. 


X / 



You can make it stand upright by let¬ 
ting some of the wax drip on the board 
and then sink the candle in its own 
drippings, or you can set the candle in 
some clay. Attach a string to a nail in 
the board. 

At night, set the board afloat, holding 
on to one end of the string. The light 
will attract the frogs and some may 
even hop on the board for a ride. You 
can pull slowly on the string and board 
and frogs will come toward you for a 
closer glimpse. # 
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Diane Link 


A 

PROGRESSIVE 

CAMPING 

PROGRAM 


Where the lucky camper can graduate from 

a traveling day camp to eight days 
of overnight camping in the mountains. 


T he final phase of a three-step 
progressive camping program 
was completed by the Torrance 
Recreation Department this past sum¬ 
mer with the realization of an eight-day 
established camping session at Big Bear 
Lake, California. This three-step pro¬ 
gram enables children to advance from 
the most elementary camping skills to 
advanced camping techniques. 

The first step is an introductory two- 
hour session known as the traveling day 
camp. The camp staff visits each school 
and park early in the summer, in hopes 


of stimulating interest and enthusiasm 
for the camping program. A simple 
craft item is made by each child, and 
flyers explaining both day and moun¬ 
tain camp are distributed. The children 
are exposed to camp life through craft 
display boards, lashing demonstrations, 
live animals borrowed from the city 
pound, survival techniques, nature 
games, animal traps, etcetera. There is 
no charge for the traveling day camp, 

Miss Link is a recreation leader in the 
Torrance , California , recreation depart¬ 
ment. This city is an All-American City 
award winner . 
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and all children above six years of age 
are welcome. 

The second phase is day camping, 
w r hich is coed and limited to the seven- 
to-twelve-year-age group. The charge is 
five dollars. Four five-day camping ses¬ 
sions are held at various parks in Tor¬ 
rance during the summer. A session 
begins on Tuesday and concludes on 
the following Saturday after breakfast. 
The campers arrive at 10 AM and return 
home at 4 PM every day except Friday, 
w r hen they stay overnight to try out 
their newly acquired camping skills. 


These sessions include all basic camp¬ 
ing skills, survival techniques, crafts 
using native materials, cooking, and an 
all-day field trip. 

The final phase of this program, is 
an eight-day mountain camp-out at Big 
Bear Lake. Most of the children par¬ 
ticipating in the mountain camp pro¬ 
gram attend one or more of the day- 
camp sessions, and are ready for the 
experience of eight days in camp. 
Mountain camp is limited to the nine- 
to-thirteen-coed-age group. The thirty - 
dollar rate includes meals, housing, 
swimming and boating instruction, 


craft items, horseback riding, classes in 
basic and advanced camping skills, and 
a well-trained and enthusiastic staff with 
an interest in developing the skills and 
integrity of the campers. 

Day Camp 

Early in July, after all the parks and 
playgrounds of Torrance had been in¬ 
troduced to camping by the traveling 
day camp, the camping staff began a 
series of four day-camp sessions. These 
sessions, lasting five days and one night, 
are designed to give the child as much 
camping experience as possible within 
a limited time and situation— i.e ♦ five 
days in a city environment. Regular 
classes in basic camping skills are in¬ 
terspersed with games related to the 
outdoors. At the end of the session 
campers spend the night in a real camp¬ 
ing situation to try out their new skills. 

Areas that seemed to attract interest 
and enthusiasm were the craft program, 
isolated games, and the overnight ex¬ 
perience. The craft program was de¬ 
signed, not around those crafts ordinar¬ 
ily available in the city, but around 
items that could easily be made in the 
mountains from natural materials. The 
staff spent one day in the mountains 
early in the summer collecting man- 
zanita, pine cones, and other materials 
which could be incorporated in the craft 
program. From these, the campers 
made candle holders, book ends, name 
pins, earrings, medallions, and tie rings. 
Candle holders were produced from a 
piece of manzanita approximately one 
foot long, having a three-inch diameter 
and an irregular shape. Three holes 
w r ere drilled on the top for the candles. 
It was sanded, lacquered, and candles 
inserted. Book ends were made from 
uniform pieces of wood (%" by 4" by 
5") gathered by the staff from homes 
being built around the area. Two pieces 
of wood are needed to produce one book 
end. They are sanded well and ham¬ 
mered together to form an L. A pine 
cone is glued to the bottom of the L, 
cone and wood are lacquered. For 
variety a small piece of manzanita is 
placed on the other half of the pair in¬ 
stead of the pine cone. Earrings, pins, 
name tags, and tie rings can be made 
from varied sizes of manzanita cut 
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against the grain. After these small 
round pieces of wood have been well 
sanded, they can be decorated with tiny 
delicate shells, macaroni, small bits of 
rope tied in interesting knots, India ink, 
paint, and so on. After decorating, ap¬ 
ply lacquer and pin backings, tie rings, 
or whatever is required for completion. 

Two games proved most popular in 
all four of the day-camp sessions, one 
of which involved using a compass. 
The day campers were divided into two 
teams and each was given a piece of 
paper with a trail on it to follow. Each 
team had the same distance to travel 
and same number of compass changes. 
The trail was laid ahead of time by the 
staff, and both teams ended at the same 
point. Compass use was thoroughly ex¬ 
plained beforehand. Each number on 
the trail list included a direction and 
the number of paces they should go. 
The campers sighted the given direction 
on their compasses and proceeded the 
correct number of steps in that direc¬ 
tion. If they miscalculated, they were 
forced to go back to the previous point. 

The results of a day-camp program 
of this type more than justify the time 
and effort of production. The campers 
took home with them not only a com¬ 
pletely new experience and many basic 
camping skills (survival techniques, 
compass and map reading, knowledge 
of various plants and trees, fire build¬ 
ing, care and use of knife and hatchet, 
craft ideas using native materials, bed 
rolling, cookery, trail blazing, and new 
songs), but, most important, they went 


home enthusiastic and with a better un¬ 
derstanding of the outdoors. 

Mountain Camp 

The enthusiasm initiated by the day- 
camp program carried over to the 
mountain-camp program, which was 
held during the last week of August at 
Big Bear Lake, known as Camp Clat- 
awa. This program was geared to a 
slightly older group—nine to thirteen 
years of age—and more advanced skills 
were taught in scheduled morning and 
afternoon sessions. These were quite 
flexible classes, chosen by campers, and 
included signaling, compass work, ba¬ 
sic and advanced fire building, crafts, 
swimming and boating, horseback rid¬ 
ing, knife and hatchet, knots and lash¬ 
ing, first aid, and methods of wilderness 
survival. 

Again, crafts using native materials 
were greatly enjoyed. Special hikes 
were taken to gather small pine cones, 
bits of smooth driftwood, colored rocks, 
dainty ferns, etcetera, to be incorpo¬ 
rated in craft items. Transparent, glass¬ 
like coasters and bowls were created by 
putting an even film of lucite crystals 
over a metal mold in the desired shape. 
Metal cottage-cheese lids or jar covers 
make ideal molds. Bits of driftwood, 
small fern leaves, rocks, etcetera were 
then placed on the lucite and baked in 
a 400° oven for five minutes. 

Another popular program was the 
“Cat’s Eye Hike.” This novelty hike is 
held at night and creates enthusiasm 
and high spirits. The campers are di¬ 
vided into teams and start at intervals 


of ten minutes. Each team is timed. 
The team that follows the Cat’s Eye trail 
to the end in the shortest period of time 
wins. The trail is marked by fluorescent 
tape on rocks, trees, and stumps. The 
gleam of the campers’ flashlights picks 
up the tape and reveals a note directing 
them to the general area of the next 
piece of tape and clue note. 

At the concluding campfire, the staff 
asked the campers what activities they 
enjoyed most. The answers were quite 
amazing. They enjoyed having a camp 
council representative, which made 
them feel really part of program plan¬ 
ning. These representatives were elect¬ 
ed from the cabin groups and acted 
both as cabin leader and liaison with 
the staff. Each representative met with 
his own cabin group and made an ex¬ 
tensive list of activities wanted while at 
Camp Clatawa. The staff then met with 
the representatives and tempered the 
campers’ desires into a well-balanced 
camp program. 

t 

Staff 

The entire camping program was 
planned and operated by a staff of four 
this past summer: a school teacher and 
three college students, all of whom had 
extensive background in both camping 
techniques and leadership. When this 
staff was not visiting the various parks 
and playgrounds with the traveling 
day camp early in the summer, they 
were busily kneading out the lumps in 
their day-camp and mountain-camp 
program. # 


PROTECTION AGAINST LIGHTNING DURING STORMS 


Lightning is a statistical phenomenon and its exact be¬ 
havior under any specific circumstance cannot be predicted. 
There are certain precautions that can be taken in case of 
a storm, however. 

1. Avoid a completely exposed location on top of hill or 
mountain. 

2. Avoid a location close to isolated trees since they are apt 
to be struck and sideflash. 

3. Locate the camp within or near a place where there are 
a number of trees, preferably smaller than the others, a 
short distance away. In this way the chances of a direct hit 
at the campsite are greatly reduced. If, however, a direct 
hit should occur, danger to life exists. 

There is only one way to make sure that the campsite it¬ 
self is not struck. String a #6 wire between the trees over 


the campsite. This wire should be at least twelve feet long, 
above the highest ground. It should hang down the trees to 
ground at both ends and trail ten to twenty feet along the 
ground, away from the campsite. This may sound fantastic, 
but it is the only safe way. The probability of lightning’s 
striking any specific spot is so slight that, in general, ver) 
few persons want to carry a spool of wire along for this 
purpose. 

Use of an aluminum canoe in the woods docs not create 
any special hazard. In case of storm, however, it is recom¬ 
mended that you pull up on shore, get out of the canoe, and 
camp in a grove of trees, if available, or lie prone if you arc 
on open ground, until the storm has passed.—J. Ii. HacAU* 
GUTH, Pittsfield General Electric High Voltage Engineering 
Laboratory , Massachusetts. 
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Water—to wade in . 
to camp beside . 

DONT TAKE THE 
PLAYGROUND 
TO CAMP 

Catherine T. Hammett 



W HAT makes a camp a camp? 

No two people will say the 
same thing, even if both have 
been in the same camp, but most people 
will start with two words: people and 
the out-of-doors. Campers, staff mem¬ 
bers, committee members will make 
lists that include trees, turtles, swim¬ 
ming, campfires, hills, open spaces, fun, 
rocks, boating, adventures, singing, na¬ 
ture—just to begin the list. Few will 
include apartment houses, fences, city 
parks, playgrounds, streets, schools, 
museums—all of which do wonderfully 
for us all through most of the year, but 
somehow are to be left behind when we 
head for that place called camp, be it 
a day camp, a weekend camp, a two- 
week, or an all-summer camp. 

Miss Hammett is past-president of the 
American Camping Association; coau¬ 
thor , with Virginia Musselman , of The 
Camp Program Book (Association 
Press) and author of other camping 
books . She is currently on the national 
staff of the Girl Scouts of the USA . 



Camp is where all of nature is close 
at hand to give life a new dimension . 


Youngsters think mainly in terms of 
activities, of fun, of doing things that 
are “different” as well as those that are 
familiar, of doing things with other 
boys and girls. Adults add benefits that 
come from the living situation in an 
informal happy setting. Parents may 
think in terms of health, of skills for 
their children difficult for parents to 
give them, such as canoeing, mountain 
climbing, cooking out, and the like. 

About this time of year, camp direc¬ 
tors are busy selling camp to campers, 
parents, staff members, perhaps, to 
board members. We talk about camp 
as a place that is special, that adds 
something to the in-town, year-round, 
school, church, home, and club activity. 

We talk about taking advantage of 
the whole outdoors to experience new 
things, to enjoy those activities that 
cannot be experienced to the same de¬ 
gree, if at all, in town; we talk about 
the living situation in a camper-geared 
community where young America may 
practice democracy at his own experi¬ 
ence level. We say all this, but some¬ 
times when reports come back it seems 
all camps do not take advantage of the 
situation. Sometimes it seems that the 
playground (wonderful as it is for the 
stay-in-the-city boys and girls) has been 
transplanted to camp. 

Perhaps that is a black picture. Let’s 
hope that your camp and mine really 
lake advantage of the uniqueness of 
the camping situation. For camps are 
unique: they aren’t homes in the usual 
sense, they aren’t playgrounds, they 
aren’t schools, they aren’t in-town cen¬ 
ters. They are camps , combining many 
elements to make a special place for 


special gains. Camps are places where 
the outdoors predominates (even sur¬ 
rounds) ; where the tempo is relaxed; 
where clothes are informal, easy to care 
for, easy to wear; where the waterfront 
is just down the trail; where there are 
counselors close at hand to help, to 
guide, to teach, to be around all day, 
although they sometimes keep hands 
carefully off a project. Camp is where 
all of nature is close at hand, present¬ 
ing fascinating possibilities: snails or 
polliwogs or raccoons to watch; water 
to swim in, to boat on, or to look 
through with a waterscope. Camp is 
where you build fires to cook over or 
to sit around; make shelters; have hills 
to climb; find twigs for whistles or pins 
or towel racks. Camp has the Big Dip¬ 
per swinging overhead; rain to walk in 
or to combat; horizons or setting suns 
to scan—all outdoors! 

Why call it a camp, if one doesn’t 
camp there? Do we keep faith with our 
young people when we offer them 
chances to camp, and don’t give them 
opportunities to experience the joys, the 
adventures, the wonder that comes of 
discovering how to live in and with the 
out-of-doors and how to love it? Do 
we keep faith with parents, with educa¬ 
tors, with our country if we do not make 
the most of the opportunities to give 
our campers experiences living with 
others? Do we give them the chance 
to grow in independence, to gain a 
knowledge of and respect for the na¬ 
tural resources of our land. 

Camping can offer situations for ex¬ 
ceptional experiences in growing, and 
in growing-up. Do we make the most 
of it? # 
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AFLOAT 


William H. Radke 



The phenomenal groivth in popularity of small boating 
calls for water-safety education at the grass roots. 


O utboard boating in America 
has taken unbelievable postwar 
popularity strides to become a 
front-ranking recreation interest. Per¬ 
haps the greatest single factor in its 
favor is that boating is generally family 
recreation—and we professionals have 
placed family recreation on the critical- 
need list. Also, outboarding is a par¬ 
ticipation sport. 

The Brookfield, Illinois, playground 
and recreation department has recog¬ 
nized this latent boating value. This vil¬ 
lage, without navigable waters, agreed 
that the recreation department should 
offer guidance in boating to enthusias¬ 
tic youngsters as a means of providing 
both recreation for the present and edu¬ 
cation for the future. 

A neighboring community had the 
navigable but small DesPlaines river. 
An enterprising boater had opened a 
nearby sales*and-service shop with a 
floating service dock. Contact with the 
new businessman found him enthusias¬ 
tically willing to conduct an eight-week 
course in outboarding. He offered his 
shop as a classroom and his dock and 
boat as a proving ground for the lessons 
and himself as the instructor—all free. 
Together we drew up a program sched¬ 
ule of topics for inclusion in eight one- 
hour meetings. 

With a basic plan to teach rules of 
outboard operation—safety, care, and 
maintenance—the Outboard Boating 
Club of America was contacted for ad- 

Mn. Radke is recreation superintend¬ 
ent of the playground and recreation 
department in Brookfield , Illinois . 


vice and assistance, and was quick to 
recognize the value of this course to 
boys and girls in the twelve- to sixteen- 
age bracket. OBC offered help with 
pamphlet material, films, consultation, 
and program presentation. 

Th is combination produced an in¬ 
formative and workable course cover¬ 
ing basic fundamentals of outboarding 
as well as experience on the water in a 
learning situation. Eight lessons were 
assigned the following general head¬ 
ings, which may be supplemented by 
free films from several sources: (1) 
history of outboarding, lecture plus 
film; (2) types of boat construction and 
discussion of advantages as to weight, 
durability, cost and maintenance; (3) 
what boat is best for an individual and 
a water-skiing demonstration; (4) nau¬ 
tical nomenclature and safety rules; 
(5) matching motors and boats, safety 
factors, on-the-water experience; (6) 
safety rules and equipment, on-the- 
water experience; (7) how to select, 
use, and maintain a boat trailer; and 
(8) summary review of general main¬ 
tenance and care of boats and motors. 

Classes were originally restricted to 
twenty-five members. In consideration 
of “attendance fallout” for vacations 
and so on, we added a few as the season 
progressed. Here, under close supervi¬ 
sion, members were afloat and operat¬ 
ing an outboard—the first time for 
most of them. 

Members of our weekly classes en¬ 
dorsed the course by such comments as: 
“Gee, I hope I can get Dad interested in 
this,” and “Gotta start saving for a 


boat!” The marine dealer supports the 
class wholeheartedly and is already 
planning to add a room to his establish¬ 
ment for meetings of groups such as 
this. He has agreed to do an adult class 
next spring, as well as a second summer 
program for the junior boaters. 

Brookfield’s outboard boating class 
seems to be the first really landlocked 
recreation program to join forces with 
an enthusiastic marine dealer and OBC, 
seemingly the first to bring to the 
younger set information they will use 
and value as they become part of Amer¬ 
ica’s nearly eight million boaters—and 
this at no cost to the recreation depart¬ 
ment. ( For further information on how 
Americans arc taking to life afloat see 
Page 120.) 

Boating can be enjoyed at all finan¬ 
cial levels, from the simplest outboard- 
powered rowboat to the fancy family 
cruiser. The absence of local navigable 
waters has been circumvented by the 
development of safe and sturdy boat 
trailers that know the highway maps as 
their only limitations. Outboarding, a 
great relaxcr for all ages, is also a step 
toward other equally absorbing recre¬ 
ation interests including eruising, water- 
skiing, swimming, fishing, and skin 
diving. Like camping, boating is an 
ideal activity for the family. 

Look over your community—do you 
see boating enthusiasts? Is there some 
way of combining forces with a local 
know-how man? You can have a worth¬ 
while activity on a minimum budget 
and meet the challenge of a growing 
public interest. # 
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NOTES for the ADMINISTRATOR 


Land-Use Planning 

A number of resolutions relating to park and recreation 
problems were adopted at the 1959 Southeastern Park and 
Recreation Planning, Maintenance and Operations Work¬ 
shop, held at the North Carolina State College, cosponsored 
by six state recreation agencies. Following are excerpts of 

some of these resolutions: 

(In) city, regional, state, and Federal land-use planning, 
emphasis (should) be placed on the public acquisition of 
land so that adequate provision will be made in all such plan¬ 
ning to meet the great present and ever greater necessity of the 
future for public park and recreation areas, and further, that 
all proposals to divert park and recreation lands to other 
uses be impartially analyzed and studied to determine whether 
or not such proposals are, in fact, in the long-range public in¬ 
terest, and that diversion of park and recreation lands to other 
uses be permitted only if such diversion is found to be essen¬ 
tial in the long-range public interest, and only if land so di¬ 
verted to other uses is replaced by land of such quality and so 
located as to serve that population which is deprived of park 
and recreation services by diversion of park and recreation 
land to other uses. 

The group further resolved that the sponsors of the work¬ 
shop “make a seven-state study of vandalism, including the 
extent to which it exists, what facilities and/or equipment 
are subject to vandalism, practices effective in reducing 
vandalism, and an overall analysis.” It further enunciated 
its support of the following policy: 

That there be established in every state of the Union an 
agency with legal authority and with its primary concern, on 
a full-time basis, services to the field of recreation. That where 
constitutionally possible, this state agency be established as a 
separate and independent agency. . . . 

That where existing agencies are now serving recreation in 
some special capacity these practices continue, and that a pro¬ 
gram of cooperation with the legal recreation authority be 
established through a recreation interagency committee de¬ 
signed to correlate and coordinate the various functions. 


The following resolution dealing with metropolitan and 
county planning for recreation was likewise adopted: 

Whereas if it is found to be more efficient and if it is dis¬ 
covered to provide greater present community services through 
cooperative use of recreation and education areas and facilities 
such should be promoted, but in no case is it agreed that joint 
operation of either recreation or education programs would be 
in the greatest common interest of the community, and 

Whereas it is further agreed, based on considerable experi¬ 
ence, that recreation program aspects which are held in or on 
school or other local government-owned areas and facilities 
can, only, be considered as supplementary, in a full recreation 
program, to that which is centered in those areas and facilities 
which are acquired, owned, developed and operated, specific¬ 
ally, for public recreation purposes and which are available at 
all times, as service resources, to the local government’s rec¬ 
reation, agency, and 

Whereas it is agreed that one of our greatest local citizen- 
needs will be served, only, when municipal recreation and park 
programs are expanded into metropolitan and/or city-county 
combination plans of recreation finance, organization and ad¬ 
ministration in agencies whose primary purposes and basic 
reasons for existence are to serve the recreation needs of local 
citizens. . . . 

Coordinated Planning 

The importance of overall coordinated planning of Amer¬ 
ican cities and individual neighborhoods was pointed out 


in Forum (May 1959) in an article by James W. Rouse, 
president of ACTION (American Committee to Improve 
Our Neighborhoods). He stated: “A major consideration 
in every public improvement contemplated by the city 
should be its effect on the construction or destruction of 
neighborhoods.” After referring to the significant high¬ 
way developments that are certain to be achieved in the 
next ten or fifteen years, he added: “Other public works— 
schools, parks, playgrounds, hospitals—must also be con¬ 
sidered for their effect upon neighborhood formation, not 
merely as isolated departmental projects in themselves.” 

In commenting on the importance of the comprehensive 
plan, he added: “I am convinced that it is a far more prac¬ 
tical, achievable thing to plan for the whole city than it is 
to plan small and in pieces. . . . Consider the huge savings 
to local government if needs are properly projected and sites 
for schools, public buildings, parks, and highways are plot¬ 
ted and acquired well in advance of need, before land be¬ 
comes highly developed and prices become prohibitive.’ 

Local Children Get Pool Priority 

Through changes in fee schedules, children of local tax¬ 
payers are gaining some priority in the use of the municipal 
swimming pool at Monroe, Wisconsin. Nonresident ele¬ 
mentary-grade students pay single admissions of twenty 
cents and residents ten cents; those of high-school age 
pay twenty-five cents and fifteen cents, respectively; and 
adults, fifty and twenty-five cents. Season tickets for ele¬ 
mentary-school children also are higher for nonresidents. 
There are no season tickets available for other out-of-town 
age groups. Identification cards are issued to Monroe resi¬ 
dents who use the daily fee admissions. 

The increase in resident and nonresident charges resulted 
from higher operating costs as well as a growing number of 
complaints over children coming by busloads from out of 
town and crowding the pool to capacity while local children 
waited in line. A survey of thirty-five other pools in the 
state showed both fees and attendants’ salaries were on the 
low side in Monroe .—Park Maintenance , October 1959. 


REQUEST PRICES 

FREE LITERATURE & SPECIFICATIONS 

* Playground Equipment & Playground Plans 
* Basketball Backstops 

Indoor & Outdoor Type 
* Bleachers 

Gymnasium & Athletic Field 

* Trampolins 

Choice of 14 models 

* Score Boards—For Every Sport 

CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIP. INC. 

HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 
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ARE YOU 
LOOKING FOR 
CAMP LAND? 

- Stanley W. Stocker 

M any administrators and leaders in the recreation 
field have forgotten, or are unaware of, the poten¬ 
tial eamp lands now in the hands of state and fed¬ 
eral government agencies that still can be had for the asking 
or very little more. In almost every state in the union areas 
are available that might be considered by town, city, and 
state recreation departments for community use. 

State and federal governments are apt to give group 
camping use of these lands a high priority, their interest in 
recreation use of lands going back as far as the founding 
of Yosemite Park and Mariposa Big Tree Grove, in 1864. 
This is especially true when the camp is to be operated by 
a recreation department and open to individual campers as 
well as to organized groups. 

As we all know, available lands for camping are rapidly 
decreasing, even at high prices. Therefore, the availability 
of public lands should be thoroughly explored before any 
other arrangements are made. As a general premise, tax- 
supported agencies will have first priority; nonprofit agen¬ 
cies and organizations may also obtain use of such lands, 
at a slightly lower priority. 

As of January 1, 1955, there were 308 group camps on 
public, state-owned lands reported, with a capacity of 
35,546. Current reports indicate that many of these camps 
are not used to eapaeity at present, and that open time ex¬ 
isted last summer. A total of 2,074,765 use days w r ere re¬ 
ported in 1958. 

Some of the states have built new camps for group-camp 
use in the past few years, and many have new group sites 
in the planning stages to be activated when the demand 
arises. Any recreation department considering a camping 
program should certainly initiate early talks with various 
state park and forest officials in their home state as well as 
in surrounding states. 

The federal government agencies offering possible lands 
for organization camping are: the Bureau of Land Manage¬ 
ment, the Forest Service, the Corps of Engineers, the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority, the Bureau of Reclamation, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and the National Park Service. The 
policies and priorities for each of these agencies vary and 
require direct contact with their local or national offices 
for further information. 


Mr. Stocker, executive director of the Metropolitan New 
York Council , American Youth Hostels , recently completed 
the American Camping Associations national survey of 
youth camps. 


Bureau of Land Management —The lands involved with the 
Bureau of Land Management are primarily in the Western 
states. Recreation use of these lands may be requested by 
nonprofit corporations and associations and government 
agencies. No actual facilities are managed by the bureau 
for camping use. Application for information and proce¬ 
dures to obtain the special land-use permits should be made 
to the State Supervisor, Bureau of Land Management, in 
the Western states having such offices, or directly to the 
Eastern States Supervisor, Bureau of Land Management, 
Department of the Interior, Washington 25, D. C. 

Forest Service —The U. S. Forest Service owns some 71 
organization camps on Forest Service lands and had 644 
speeial-use permit holders operating organization camps in 
1958. Organizations are permitted to construct group 
camps at suitable locations in the national forests. These 
permits require construction of fairly substantial camps, 
adequate sanitation, and compliance with other standards 
deemed wise to protect the forest as well as the users. Sites 
available in the national forest regions are well situated and 
offer excellent campsites. The forest supervisor has the 
authority to issue special-use permits and can advise inter¬ 
ested parties as to the requirements and conditions for the 
issuance of a special-use permit. Full information about 
the available areas and sites can be obtained from the spe¬ 
cific supervisor of a forest or the regional forester at any 
of the ten regional offices. 

The land-use fees for nonprofit groups are at a minimum, 
often a dollar a year. All organization camp operators are 
expected to make full use of their camps or to allow other 
groups to use them for a charge commensurate with facili¬ 
ties provided. The general basis for action on special-use 
permits where more than one group is involved is to give 
the authorization to the group planning a program for the 
greatest number of persons. 

Corps of Engineers —The Corps of Engineers manages only 
one campsite for organization use, but has two hundred 
organization camps located under lease or license agree¬ 
ments on these properties. These organization camps range 
from simple tent facilities to well-constructed and developed 
year-round campsites. The various district engineers can 
supply information on any site in their own areas and on 
the general conditions of licenses and leases. The fees in¬ 
volved are very nominal for nonprofit, youtli-serving groups 
and others providing service to the general public. 

Tennessee Valley Authority —The TVA’s lands provide 
good potential areas for organization camping use. Thirty- 
six group camps were reported in 1958 on the areas under 
its control. These lands may be sold or leased to quasi¬ 
public groups and organizations for recreation use. The 
prevailing market values are used in the negotiations, but 
adjustments are made for the public service the group pro¬ 
vides or will provide. Information may be obtained by 
writing to the Division of Reservoir Properties, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

Bureau of Reclamation —In seventeen W estern states, the 
bureau operates over one hundred reservoirs, which offer 
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excellent potential areas for organized camping. As a gen¬ 
eral rule, operation of recreation sites at these areas is 
transferred to the most appropriate state department. Lease 
arrangements on a limited basis are possible on the areas 
that have not been transferred from the jurisdiction of the 
bureau. However, full information can be obtained from 
the Regional Director of the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
areas involved. The National Park Service has the respon¬ 
sibility for developing a master plan for recreation for each 
of these reservoirs. The regional director of the National 
Park Service for the area involved may be contacted for 
information about these plans. 

Fish and Wildlife Service —Organization camps are al¬ 
lowed, under permit, on national wildlife refuges, but less 
than thirty have been authorized to date. These areas cer¬ 
tainly should be considered by local groups and preliminary 
talks initiated with the refuge manager. Applications may 
be approved when the primary purpose for which the refuge 
was established will not be interfered with. The address of 
the refuge manager may be obtained from the regional of¬ 
fice that has jurisdiction over the one involved. 


National Park Service —The service operates seven camps 
maintained for use by various nonprofit groups conducting 
group camping for children. Possibilities for the construc¬ 
tion of organization camps exist on the national recreation 
areas—Lake Mead, Coulee Dam, and Shadow Mountain 
(in Rocky Mountain National Park). Groups interested 
should write the superintendents of these areas. 

* # # * 

Additional information about these opportunities for the 
use of existing organization campsites, as well as special 
arrangements for the constructing of camps, should be ob¬ 
tained before deciding upon any new sites for camping 
programs. The addresses of the proper officials may be ob¬ 
tained by writing to the department indicated, Washington 
25, D. C., with a request for the proper address and name 
of the official in charge. Each federal agency has published 
material explaining these services in greater detail. With 
the ever-increasing land costs and operating budgets, the 
use of public lands should be fully explored by each com¬ 
munity agency before further expanding its camping areas 
for group use. # 


MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 

Three-fourths of 126 replies in a study report indicate that 

municipal recreation departments have their own maintenance division . 


A STUDY OF THE cost of maintaining recreation and park 
areas facilities was made in 1958 by a subcommittee 
of the National Recreation Association’s National 
Advisory Committee on Recreation Administration. Sub¬ 
committee chairman is Lome C. Rickert, superintendent of 
recreation in Wicomico County, Maryland. The subcom¬ 
mittee’s report is based on replies received from 126 cities 
(many supplied only partial information). 

Respondent cities cover a population range from 4,000 
to more than 2,000,000; only three, however, have popula¬ 
tions under 25,000; more than half are over 50,000. All 
sections of the country are represented. Replies are equally 
divided between recreation agencies and park or combined 
recreation-and-park departments; eight reports were re¬ 
ceived from school authorities and a few returns from other 
community agencies. 

Three-fourths of the agencies indicated they have their 
own maintenance division. As might be expected, 82 per¬ 
cent of the park or combined recreation-and-park agencies 
have such a division, 70 percent of the recreation depart¬ 
ments, and 50 percent of the school authorities likewise 
have one. Maintenance work is usually handled by park or 
public works departments when the recreation agency is 
not equipped to handle it. Slightly less than half the cities 
stated they have an active preventive maintenance program. 


The impression given is that available manpower must be 
used to keep up with day-to-day tasks. 

Such minor betterments as installation of drinking foun¬ 
tains, new fencing, and small hard-surface areas are con¬ 
sidered maintenance items in most cities. The regular 
maintenance force usually takes care of them, although pri¬ 
vate contractors are called in occasionally. 

Duty hours of the maintenance crew coincide with hours 
of operation of recreation areas in about half the cities; 
the coincidence is more marked among recreation agencies 
(62%) than among park or combined departments (40%). 
When special programs are conducted outside regular hours 
of operation of the area, about three-fourths of the depart¬ 
ments supply maintenance personnel. Half the cities sup¬ 
ply such workers on a split-day basis. 

Such routine tasks as lining fields, installing light bulbs, 
and dragging baselines and infield are nearly always per¬ 
formed by maintenance workers; so usually is the setting 
up of chairs, though recreation leaders perform this task 
more often than the other three. Both maintenance workers 
and recreation leaders are responsible for removal of haz¬ 
ardous obstacles; this is primarily a maintenance duty, but 
if a recreation leader discovers such a condition, he is ex¬ 
pected to rectify it. 

In preparing a facility for immediate programing, rec- 
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reation leaders have authority over the maintenance as¬ 
signee in only about a quarter of the cities. This authority 
is usually vested in the maintenance supervisor, a foreman, 
or department executive. On the other hand, in the absence 
of the recreation leader, maintenance workers have au¬ 
thority over the facility and its users in three-fourths of the 
eities, although it occasionally was stated this authority is 
limited. 

Less than half the reporting agencies keep performance 
records of individual maintenance men to ascertain how 
much time each spends on such operations as mowing grass, 
scarifying fields, lining ball diamonds, and so forth. Three- 
fourths indicated they do not record cost of sueh work as 
scarifying and matting an area or keep performance data, 
sueh as the number of diamonds scarified and matted per 
day. Likewise, very few agencies keep cost records of main¬ 
taining specific facilities. Where such figures were given, 
they varied widely from city to eity; for example, the an¬ 
nual maintenance cost for a softball diamond with a skinned 
infield varied from $30 to $2,000. However, median an¬ 
nual maintenance cost of a baseball diamond appears to 
be slightly less than $300, regardless of whether the infield 
is turfed or skinned. 

Respondents were asked to estimate cost and number of 
man-hours per year necessary to maintain each of three 
hypothetical areas. The first area was described as a one- 
and-a-half-to-two-acre playground with a shelter building, 
softball field, two apparatus areas, a multipurpose, liard- 
surfaee area, and a paved spray area. The median estimate 
of maintenance time for this area was 720 man-hours per 
year, although the individual reports varied from 25 to 7,680 
man-hours. Maintenance costs per area varied from $60 
to $17,280, with a median of $1,456. 

For a three-to-four-acre neighborhood playground con¬ 
taining a recreation building, baseball field, two apparatus 
areas, a multipurpose hard-surface area, and a spray area, 
median time estimate was 1,216^ man-hours. Maintenance 
costs varied from $100 to $21,000, with a median of $2,706. 


The largest area, a nine-to-ten-aere playfield with a rec¬ 
reation building, baseball field, two softball fields, two ap¬ 
paratus areas, multipurpose hard-surface area, spray area, 
and six hard-surfaee tennis courts, would require mainte¬ 
nance time of some 2,180 man-hours per year, according 
to the estimates of recreation and park executives. Here 
again, individual cost estimates varied widely, from $250 
to $50,000, with a median of $4,848. 

Seventy-six agencies complied with maintenance expendi¬ 
tures for the years 1950 and 1958. All but two eities spent 
more in 1958; many reported budget increases of several 
hundred percent over the eight-year period. Median rate 
of increase was approximately one hundred percent, indi¬ 
cating appropriations for maintaining park and recreation 
properties have kept pace with rising costs and wages. 

The response to the subcommittee^ questionnaire and 
nature of the information supplied by the cities seem to 
point to the following conclusions: 

• Most recreation and park authorities keep few accurate 
records of maintenance costs or the performance of main¬ 
tenance personnel. A need for more adequate record-keep¬ 
ing procedures is therefore elearly indicated. 

• Recreation and park authorities have widely different 
concepts as to the meaning of the term “maintenance” and 
the functions it eovers, thus indicating need for clarifica¬ 
tion of terminology in this aspect of recreation. 

• The fact that relatively few recreation and park authori¬ 
ties have an active preventive maintenance program sug¬ 
gests the need for more widespread advance planning for 
reeurring maintenance tasks as an aid to budget prepara¬ 
tion and better eare of reereation property. 

• The limited degree to which personnel responsible for 
the program at recreation areas have direct authority over 
maintenance workers assigned to these areas raises a ques¬ 
tion as to the desirability of reviewing the criteria that 
should determine respective responsibilities and relation¬ 
ships of personnel assigned to reereation areas. # 


SUCCESSFUL BOATING EDUCATION 


Small-boat safety programs for 
youngsters have been inaugurated in 
many communities. In Westport, Con¬ 
necticut, for instance, a program started 
by Tom Hutson in 1959 was accredited 
by the American Red Cross. It was so 
successful that the Conference for Na¬ 
tional Cooperation in Aquatics is pro¬ 
moting similar programs aeross the 
eountry, in the interests of water safety. 
The Westport program was an experi¬ 
ment which grew out of the 1958 Con¬ 
ference, of which Tom was chairman. 

School Program —A boating club, 
started in the loeal junior high school, 
attracted thirty boys ranging in age 
from thirteen to fifteen. Their attend¬ 


ance at a eourse of about ten weeks of 
lectures was excellent and interest keen. 
This eourse was set up and sponsored 
by the Westport Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, the talks were supervised by a 
faculty advisor and given by members 
of the United States Power Squadron. 
Visual aids, demonstrations of knot ty¬ 
ing, of small boats and their equipment 
by the squadron and the American Red 
Cross enlivened the program consider¬ 
ably. 

On-thc-JVatcr-Program —On the basis 
of this experience, two other consecu¬ 
tive ten-lesson ARC “Basie Boating 
Courses” were set up in July and Au¬ 
gust under the direction of a town 


employee trained and qualified by the 
American Red Cross Small Craft School, 
for the younger eight-to-twelve-year- 
old group. The Saugatuek River Power 
Squadron organized the program, pro¬ 
vided the scholarship for training the 
town instructor. The boating lessons 
were held at the public beach and yacht 
basin. At first, beaeli officials, life¬ 
guards, and dock superintendents were 
very cool to the idea, but soon became 
very cooperative as the local enthusiasm 
grew among parents and children. A 
small-boat safety program will be in the 
ARC budget for 1960, and assistants 
qualified by them will again help the 
growing program at Westport. 
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PERSONNEL 


CONTRACTING FOR RECREATION LEADERSHIP 


T1 ECRUITING—THAT is, inviting oth- 
ers to join your own chosen way 
of life—is a universal and very old 
practice. Early Greece recruited only 
the sons of citizens to be educated; 
selection, however, played a key role. 
Early Athens recruited foreigners to 
take up residence in their fair city. 
Again, selection played its forceful 
role. 

Constantine the Great built Constan¬ 
tinople—now Istanbul—by recruiting 
only the best of ideas and of leadership, 
without which this famous city of cul¬ 
ture could not have ruled the East for 
a thousand years. Columbus had to re¬ 
cruit selectively only those who would 
dare to follow uncharted ways toward 
a new life. 

Today, we recruit people for politi¬ 
cal parties, for associations and affilia¬ 
tions, financial and social causes; we 
recruit teachers, lawyers, doctors, engi¬ 
neers, and nurses; likewise, in our own 
field of community services, we must 
recruit potential recreation leaders. 
Need is evident when value and validity 
are present; but, unless need is at the 
source of a new idea, a new problem, a 
new service, it is futile to waste human 
time, energy, money, and effort. There¬ 
fore, we, the incumbent recreation lead¬ 
ership, must see the need to select and 
recruit potential leaders — dedicated 
and inspired with vision; or this effort 
too, will be futile, and our cause will 
be lost! 

How valid is our need for community 
recreation leadership then becomes our 
burden for proving. Let us look, first, 
at what has happened as a result of 
man’s curiosity. Second, let us take 
note of the new facts of the day, all of 
which document our drastic need. 

Man has been experimenting with 

Dr. Weckwerth is director of recrea¬ 
tion, Youth Leadership and Community 
Services , Springfield College , Mass. 


ideas and things for a long time. For 
example, he invented the wheel —which 
immediately created a need for power 
to run it. Power and the wheel, in turn, 
made possible other machines. These 
three together caused man to produce 
the factory; and people gathering to 
work in the factories contributed to the 
development of the city. Cities multi¬ 
plied, attracting streams of humans 
away from the rural countryside. To¬ 
day, urbanization demands recreation 
leadership. 

J. Frederic Dewhurst’s Twentieth 
Century Fund report on our U.S.A .— 
in Netv Dimensions identifies eight sets 
of facts to give validity to the need for 
community recreation leadership and 
services: the relationship between man, 
his animals, and his machines; our trek 
to the city; our great increase of pro¬ 
ductive power; our increasing income 
among all families; our rapid growth 
in population; our new wealth in dwell¬ 
ings, in the mechanical slaves being 
used in our homes; and, lastly, our new 
leisure. 

The National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s Recreation and Park Yearbook — 
Mid-Century Edition, 1900-1950, and 
George Butler’s descriptive overview in 
The Social Work Yearbook 1957 iden¬ 
tified the values accumulated by pub¬ 
lic recreation leadership during the first 
half of the century. A NRA Personnel 
Service report on the highlights of 1957 
also documents the dire need for rec¬ 
reation leadership in today’s and to¬ 
morrow’s market of community serv¬ 
ices in America. 

What Can We Do 

About Recruiting? 

These are four things each one of us, 
as professional recreation people, must 
do—not might do—about recruiting. 

1. Get bitten by the bug—better yet, 
bite yourself—but see the need for re- 
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cruiting and generate the desire to do 
something about it. 

2. Spread the contagion. The best 
and simplest way is to be contagious. 

3. Be selective—on all fronts—using 
all sources of manpower. Pick men of 
potential influence, men with visioH 
and a mission, men who appear as if 
they have something to say and seem 
willing to say it—and with gusto. Don’t 
depend upon the colleges to meet more 
than twelve to fifteen percent of the 
need—at least in the near future. 
Eighty-five percent of the task belongs 
to you men in the field. 

4. Demonstrate your belief to your¬ 
self and to others— in action. The 
simplest and best way to do this is by 
the sweat of your own brow. Make a 
pact with yourself and to others selec¬ 
ted. Decide you will see one person, 
each week or month or quarter, about 
recreation as a career. See him any¬ 
where, but see him . Bring these selec¬ 
tees together regularly around your 
community recreation problems. Make 
them your unofficial advisors. Put the 
brainstorming method to work. Sign 
a contract on these two suggestions with 
yourself. Personally obligate yourself 
to be supervised by your National Rec¬ 
reation Association district representa¬ 
tives. 

Editor's Note 

At the 1959 New England District 
Recreation, at which Dr. Weckwerth 
delivered the above address, fifty-two 
contracts were signed by recreation 
directors and superintendents. Since 
then Dr. Weckwerth and Waldo Hains- 
worth, NRA district representative, 
have been keeping a cooperative rec¬ 
ord and promoting the efforts of all 
who signed these pledges. Records 
show that the New England adminis¬ 
trators followed through and made 
good on forty-one percent of the con¬ 
tracts at the close of 1959's first quar¬ 
ter. 
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STATE 

AND 

LOCAL 

DEVELOPMENTS 

- " 1 Elvira Delany 


ALASKA, The new state has directed its department of 
natural resources to plan, acquire, develop, and administer 
a system of state parks and recreation facilities, to provide 
consulting service on local park and recreation programs, 
and clearinghouse services for other state agencies con¬ 
cerned with park and recreation matters. It authorized the 
establishment of a separate division within the department 
to perform these functions. 

ARKANSAS, Park development is steamrollering ahead 
in North Little Rock thanks to a $150,000 park improvement 
bond issue passed in December. C. E. Harrison, chairman 
of the parks and recreation commission, reports that the 
major development will be Burns Park and city planners 
are already mapping and laying out roads in this scenic 
area, which includes a historic graveyard and monument to 
the first settlers in the territory of Arkansas. The city also 
plans to enlarge its much-used nine-hole golf course to eigh¬ 
teen holes. The commission will develop seven small parks 
this summer and will start soon on an animal shelter with 
adjacent children’s zoo. The commission was also successful 
in getting the city council to approve an ordinance giving it 
a maintenance supervisor and four laborers. 

IOWA. Pleasure craft facilities are expanding along the 
Mississippi. In Muscatine, the Levee Improvement Com¬ 
mission is supervising construction of a small boat harbor 
and marina approved by the U. S. Corps of Engineers. Nec¬ 
essary funds have already been appropriated by Congress 
and the local city council. Davenport has come to the aid 
of pleasure boaters who have been inconvenienced and 
handicapped by the shallowness of the harbor there at low 
stages. The city and the U. S. Corps of Engineers are con¬ 
structing Credit Island Harbor and improvements will make 
it one of the finest harbors on the upper Mississippi. Bet - 
tendorj has a new $175,000 youth center supplied by pub¬ 
lic subscription. 

LOUISIANA. Over 400,000 acres of privately owned for¬ 
est have been opened to public hunting, fishing, and other 
outdoor recreation, the first project in the new FAIR pro¬ 
gram (federation and industry recreation), under which 
the National Wildlife Federation will cooperate with in¬ 
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dustry in opening private lands to sportsmen. The Louisi¬ 
ana FAIR project involves forest holdings of the Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation near Winnfield and Mon¬ 
roe in north central Louisiana. The 405,000-acre Olin For¬ 
est offers squirrel, waterfowl, deer, turkey, and quail hunt* 
ing, and fishing and boating on several water areas. A new 
14,000-acre lake, Lake D’Arbonne. will be built by the state 
in L nion Parish and much of the lake will lie on Olin Forest 
lands. Sites of scenic and historic interest will be preserved 
wherever possible. 

James Ledbetter, president of the Louisiana Wildlife 
Federation, said the federation will “seek to promote and 
develop recreation facilities in the Olin Forest and other 
lands included ill the FAIR program.” This may include 
signs on the areas, preparation of maps, and development 
of picnic sites, boat launching sites, and other facilities. 

Mr. Ledbetter said, “There are millions of acres of pri¬ 
vate land in Louisiana that offer an immense potential for 
outdoor recreation. Any lands included in the FAIR pro¬ 
gram will be open to the public and not just to members 
of the Louisiana W ildlife Federation.” The initial pro¬ 
gram will be directed by a coordinating committee of of¬ 
ficials of the Louisiana Wildlife Federation, Louisiana 
Forestry Association, Louisiana Forestry Commission, Lou¬ 
isiana \\ ildlife and Fisheries Commission, and Olin Mathie¬ 
son Chemical Corporation. 


NEW JERSE\. A proposed $220,000,000 jet airport near 
Chatham in Morris County may well be jettisoned by some 
determined wildlife lovers who are taking legal steps to ac¬ 
quire the entire area as a public park. If the nature lovers 
get the land first and turn it into a wildlife preserve under 
county control, the Port of New York Authority could not 
proceed with its proposed airport. A 1941 law prohibits the 
authority from condemning public land without permission 
of the municipality or county. The land in question consists 
of picturesque countryside, including an area known as the 
Great Swamp (although much of it is not swainpy at all). 
The swamp, of perhaps five to six thousand acres, extends 



This handshcll , designed for a Lambert ville, New Jersey , 
recreation field by Jules Gregory , is constructed from cin¬ 
der block , called “partition ” block , 6"-/>y*S"-6y-iS". The 
red anthracite cinder gives it an oyster color. The con¬ 
crete platform is elliptical in shape , forming a concentric 
relationship to the wall used by the town and its schools 
for concerts , pageants , and graduations. The ten-acre 
field of this historic town has ballficlds , tennis courts , 
and park area equipped with picnic tables and fireplaces. 
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into the townships of Harding and Chatham. The authority 
proposes to use the swamp acreage and peripheral land to 
construct a 10,000-acre jet airport with four runways, each 
12,000 feet long. 

The nature lovers are a well-organized group known as 
Wildlife Preserves, I nc., with membership centered in New 
York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, dedicated to acquiring 
land in the New York metropolitan area for wildlife conser¬ 
vation. The group hopes to acquire the best areas of the 
wetlands in the central Passaic Valley and already holds 
title to 450 acres in the Great Swamp and 1,400 acres in the 
Troy Meadows, both remains of ancient Lake Passaic, be¬ 
lieved formed in the last Glacial Age. 

NEW YORK. A twenty-acre estate overlooking the Hud¬ 
son River has been given to the New York City Department 
of Parks for an arboretum. The Perkins-Freeman estate 
has been at various times the residence of Theodore Roose¬ 
velt, Mark Twain, Arturo Toscanini, and British ambassa¬ 
dors to the United Nations. The parks department must ob¬ 
tain an amendment to the city’s administrative code through 
an act of state legislature in order to accept the bequest be¬ 
cause of the specific nature of the proposed park to which 
access may be limited by a small admittance fee. The site 
lies in the Riverdale section of the Borough of the Bronx 
and is owned by Mrs. George Perkins, Sr. and her daughter 
and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Edward W. Freeman. George 
W. Perkins, Sr., a financier and partner in J. P. Morgan 
and Co., who died in 1920, was for many years president of 
the Palisades Interstate Park Commission (N.J.-N.Y.), 
George Perkins was president of the commission until his 
death on January 10, 1960. (His successor is Arthur R. 
Jube of Orange, New Jersey.) 

• The New York State section of Palisades Interstate Park 
has indeed reached its saturation point, necessitating turn¬ 
ing away visitors because parking space and other facilities 
can hold no more. Further development of the area under 
a ten-year program calls for another 4,000 parking spaces 
and facilities for 25,000. The original aim of the ten-year 
program was to accommodate at least 125,000 visitors on a 
peak day, but the target may have to be upped to 140,000, 
with an eventual potential of 300,000. 

• The town of Oyster Bay and the New York State Conser¬ 
vation Department are cooperating to develop five hundred 
acres of wetlands along the south shore of Long Island as “a 
conservation model and showpiece for the entire state and 
nation.” The area to be developed is the town’s existing 
Tobay Sanctuary between Jones Beach State Park and To- 
bay Beach on Great South Bay. The program is the first 
planned under a new state conservation measure providing 
financial backing for the preservation of wetlands. 

TENNESSEE. Labor unions, Exchange Clubs, the state 
restaurant association, and the Tennessee Easter Seal 
Society joined in the construction of a camp for handicap¬ 
ped children on Old Hickory Lake in Wilson County about 
thirty miles from Nashville. The camp will benefit between 
four hundred and five hundred children each summer. The 
thirty-acre site was made available by the U.S. Corps of 



This island in Lake Ontario, New York, complete with 150 
cabins, tents, recreation equipment , meeting hall, boats, 
and other facilities , including mainland installations, has 
been presented to the Neiv York State YMCA by the 
General Electric Company. The island and facilities rep - 
resent an original cost of more than $1,000,000. It is 
located fifty-six miles north of Syracuse at Henderson 
Harbor . For over forty years GE used “Association Is¬ 
land ” as a site for its summer workshops and executive 
training programs . The Y will use it for summer work 
with young adults and student groups, for leadership 
training camps, and as a site for YMCA conferences. 

Engineers and has thirty-eight hundred feet of shoreline 
and large level areas for ten buildings. Members of nine¬ 
teen labor unions volunteered labor, with much of the equip¬ 
ment donated or provided to the society at cost. Labor 
unions involved included the asbestos workers, boilermak¬ 
ers, bricklayers, carpenters, cement masons, electrical work¬ 
ers, glaziers, elevator constructors, iron workers, hod car¬ 
riers, lathers, operating engineers, painters, plasterers, 
plumbers, roofers, sheetmetal workers, steamfitters, and 
teamsters. 

UTAH. The state has launched a §1,000,000 land acquisi¬ 
tion program to remedy its dearth of recreation facilities. 
The Utah Park and Recreation Commission hopes to ac¬ 
quire woodland parks in the Wasatch Range adjacent to 
populous Salt Lake valley and establish camp-style facili¬ 
ties at Dead Horse Point and Goblin Valley in the Colorado 
River canyon region. The state park system is still very 
much in the planning stage, but state, county, and federal 
cooperation has resulted in the establishment of Rockport 
Lake State Park between the Wasatch and Uinta Mountains 
and of Dixie State Park in Snow Canyon. Rockport Lake, 
formed by the Bureau of Reclamation’s Wanship Dam, 
offers boat docks, a store, and cluster of cabins. The state 
commission has also received as a gift a former resort area 
on Great Salt Lake, Saltair, a small-scale “Coney Island” 
with a Gay Nineties motif. 

• With the help of some of the Western states, Utah was 
able to get an amendment to Federal Law 387 which had 
limited the amount of land a state could acquire from the 
Bureau of Land Management to 640 acres annually. The 
new amendment provides for raising the limitation to 6,400 
acres with a limitation of three areas per year; and, in addi¬ 
tion, there is the limit for the years 1960, 1961, and 1962 
of 12,800 for each of the three years, plus six areas annually. 
Utah also received authority to purchase an unlimited num¬ 
ber of roadside parks, not exceeding ten acres, on land 
belonging to the Bureau of Land Management. The bureau 
administers over 24,000,000 acres of land in Utah (46.8% 
of the state) on which there is no recreation development. 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer. Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Wachtel 


This issue of Recreation Magazine is devoted, almost 
exclusively, to camping in all its divers forms. Therefore, 
items for this column were selected with an eye for their 
utility in camping; the first three, for water safety. 


Three for Safety 



© Naturally, swimming areas 
are never left unattended dur¬ 
ing regular swimming periods, 
but there is always the off- 
chance that some youngster 
might try a little aquatic ex¬ 
perimentation of his own when 
nobody’s looking. In order to 
help circumvent any possible 
tragedies, the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Com¬ 
pany has devised a highly sen¬ 
sitive electronic alarm that can 
be adjusted so finely is will de¬ 
tect a hand splashing in the 
water. The system includes a 
sensing element submerged ap¬ 
proximately a foot below the 
water surface and a remotely 
located alarm panel (shown 
next to each other in the pic¬ 
ture) . Whenever an object falls into the water, the sensing 
element detects the sound vibrations caused by the splash, 
then electronically relays a signal to the alarm panel, which 
can be located up to one hundred feet from the pool. An 
alarm horn is then sounded to summon aid. Detailed infor¬ 
mation on the swimming pool alarm system may be had by 
writing Minneapolis-Honeywcll Home Products Division, 
2747 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


• Another safety device, complete but still portable, is the 
AMBU Rescue Breathing Equipment, which consists of both 

a hand-operated resuscitator 
and a foot-operated suction 
pump in a plastic carrying 
ease. Lightweight and sturdy, 
this equipment ean be used by 
virtually anyone, anywhere, 
without time-wasting setting 
up, use of electricity, or of 
compressed gases. Consisting 
of face mask, self-inflating bag, 
and nonrebreatliing valve, the 
resuscitator delivers adequate 
volumes of air with the first 
squeeze of the bag. The foot-operated suction pump delivers 
intermittent partial vacuum for fast clearing of the airway, 
which so often is clogged with water, mucus, or other for¬ 
eign matter. AMBU is offered as a complete resuscitation- 



suction unit, but either element may be bought separately. 
Formerly manufactured in Denmark, the unit has been en¬ 
dorsed by such European agencies as the Bavarian, Swiss, 
and Austrian alpine rescue organizations, the NATO armies 
medical corps, the Norwegian air force and merchant navy, 
and Danish civil defense. For all details, write Air-Shields, 
Inc., Hatboro, Pennsylvania. 

© In the event that you have a near drowning on your 
hands, in either pool or natural body of water, either this 
or the preceding resuscitator could prove to be invaluable. 
The Mira tube, made of molded Tenite polyethylene plastic 
is a device designed to bring immediate, effective aid to 
nonbreathing victims of near drowning, asphyxiation, or 
electric shock, particularly for the rescuer reluctant to use 
mouth-to-mouth breathing. One end of the tube, which 
looks like an elongated S, is placed in the victim’s mouth 
(once he has been placed on his back) until the flange rests 
against his lips or teeth. The rescuer then breathes through 
the tube at the rate of fifteen to twenty times per minute, 
interrupting the artificial respiration to permit passive ex¬ 
halation by the victim. Available in sizes for children and 
adults, the Mira tube is resistant to most chemicals used in 
cold sterilization. For complete information, write the Mira 
Corporation, 2656 North Pasadena, Los Angeles 31, Cal¬ 
ifornia. 



© Power failure is always likely in relatively isolated areas 
such as camping grounds, in either state and national parks 
and forests or out in the country. Ill such instances, stand-by 

power is mandatory. 
A unit that fdls the 
bill more than ade¬ 
quately is the \Y ineo 
Lite Portable Engine 
Generator, which 
compact portable 
power plant delivers 
up to 3000 watts AC, 
starting at its rated 
2500 watts. The 
Briggs & Stratton 4^ 
cycle aluminum en¬ 
gine has nationwide 
service facilities, thus doubling its usefulness. Coining 
equipped with its own carrying handle and weighing 123 
pounds, the \\ inco Lite offers many other advantages—such 
as the exclusive AUTOMATIC coNSEUV-cr Idling Control 
and full power at either 115 or 230 volts, from one 
outlet—and versatility. It can also be set up as an extra 
light source wherever you want it, for whatever purpose yon 
want, such as near the pool for a water show. It is also 
available with stationary base, a Speedy Shift 2-wheel dolly, 
or carrying cradle. For complete information write the 
Winehargci Corporation, a subsidiary of Zenith Radio, 
Sioux City 2. Iowa. 
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New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now in reol gold plote with tree in 
green jewelers* enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each, including fedoral tax and 
postage. 

Minimum order TO pins 
Available only to outhentic clubs. 

JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philodelphio 6, Pa. 



J*yf ro 

BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 

3 Yeors Guoronteel 
outdoors or indoors 


Also featuring Jay fro*» custom built 


✓NYLON BASKETBALL NETS & BALL CARRIERS 

✓aluminum multi-purpose standards 

✓TETHERBALl POLES & PADDLE SETS 
✓WATER BASKETBALL STANDARDS 
_ ✓ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


• Send far Free Catalog • 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
. Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 

Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 

Minimum ad accepted-$3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 


COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classihed Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation Therapists 
for California State Hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; 
modern equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy , which 
included supervised field 


work . No experience re¬ 
quired. Starting salary 
$415.00 per month; promo¬ 
tional opportunities; liber¬ 
al employment benefits. 
Write State Personnel 
Board, 801 Capitol Avenue, 
Sacramento, California. 


Croup Workers, branch 
director and program as¬ 
sistant in decentralized 
county wide group-work 
agency. Salary dependent 


on experience. MSW re¬ 
quired. Efraim H. Gale, 
executive director. Greater 
Miami Jewish Community 
Center, 450 SW 16th Ave¬ 
nue, Miami 35, Florida. 

SERVICES 

AVAILABLE 

Square Dance Caller, col¬ 
lege, club, or convention. 
Piute Pete, 55 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, New 
York. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Twa fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
* to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept, R-3 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N Y. 16 



with the portable 

SHOW WAGON 

you can GO where 
the events take place 
...and be heard 

MUSIC 
EQUIPMENT 
CO. 

watonna, Minn. 





BINDERS 

• Heavy simulated leather • Opens flat for changes 

• Gold stamped • Holds one year’s issues 

Price 

$3.50 each 

(Includes 12 blades) 

[Extra sets of looped rods available 
separately for $.65 per set] 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

NOW 



RECREATION MAGAZINE 

8 West Eighth Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 


This is my order for.. Rec¬ 

reation Magazine binders. 


PLEASE FIU. IN 
Year Number of Copies 
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1959 ... 

1960 . 

undated. 


Name.... 

Address 
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REVEILLE FOR CAMP BUILDERS 

Julian H. Salomon’s Camp Site DeveU 
opment — enlarged edition. Simplifies 
water supply, sewage, road and power 
systems; emphasizes camp planning. 111. 

Send $5 to Girl Scouts—N ES, Dept. B, 830 Third 
Avenue, New York 22. 



NATIONAL 


Write far 


se catalog. 


ConvpaAV^ 

370 NORTH MARQUETTE, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 



Fot o-Kiw c 


DIRECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS S, TERMS 


* FOLDING TABLE LINE 

Kitchen committees, social groups, atten¬ 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 400& 
to Churches. Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Table*, 
with exclusive new automatic folding and 


locking, super strength, easy seating. 6X models and *i?cs. 


NO. K 3 TABLE 
TEMPENW MASONITE 
PLASTICIZEO TOP 



BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 

Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair truck*, plat¬ 
form-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 52nd year. 

THE MONROE CO., 1B1 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 




NEW 64-PAGE 
REFERENCE GUIDE 




FREE 


CATALOG 

• GYM APPARATUS • 

GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS • COILING DOORS 
GRANDSTANDS • PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT • 
FOLDING BLEACHERS • BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
REBOUND TUMBLING UNITS • SCOREBOARDS • 
WEIGHTLIFTING EQUIPMENT* LOCKERS 

GYMNASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 

250 Sixth Street San Pedra, California 


Recreation leaders from Boston to 
Los Angeles use this means of solv¬ 
ing many playground problems. 

THE MORALE BUILDER 

Ten Minutes af Special Coaching Can Pro¬ 
duce a Kalah Enthusiast. 

SEND FOR LEAFLET No. 12. Shows how ono In¬ 
spired ployer can develop volunteer helpers wha 
wlff start o wove of sustoined Interest that moy 
spread over a city. 

Simple Kalah rules reprlnled 
from UNICEF Recrealion Man¬ 
ual supplied wllh each order. 

KALAH GAME CO. 

131 Slate SI., Boston, Mass. 


KALAH BOARD 





LISTENING AND VIEWING 


Have You Heard This One? 


Jim Copp and Ed Brown have done 
it again, this time with their recording 
of Fable Forest , a reworking of fifteen 
Aesop fables. Copp narrates elearly 
and without flourishes, starting with 
“when the world was very young, and 
nobody knew how to act,” and goes on 
from there, delightfully, spellbindingly. 
My seven-year-old assistant eritie also 
got the moral inherent in each fable 
without feeling clobbered by the ob¬ 
vious. 

For example, consider the story of 
the lion and the mouse. The lion is 
about to gobble up the mouse, but de¬ 
sists when the mouse promises to help 
him some day. That day eomes when 
he frees the lion from a trap by gnaw¬ 
ing its ropes. As his reward, whieh the 
lion says can be anything he wants, the 
mouse chooses to marry the lion’s 
daughter. During the resulting, reluc¬ 
tant eeremony, the lioness trips and 
squashes her about-to-be bridegroom. 
The moral: “Don’t overstep yourself.” 
The slightly gory ending is softened by 
the lion’s roaring, “Somebody sweep 
up that mouse . . . and let’s all have a 
party; everybody danee, everybody 
sing.” 

While more uneven in quality and 
less of a whole than their first record, 
Jim Copp Tales (reviewed September 
1959), Fables is still an excellent re¬ 
cord. Both are suitable for reereation 
or eamp story hour, rainy days, creative 
drainaties, the sick bay, quiet hour— 
use limited only by imagination. Avail¬ 
able from Playhouse Records, Box 
36061, Los Angeles 36, California 
(Playhouse 202,12", 33 1/3, $4.95). . 

Another eharming Caedmon story¬ 
telling record recently off the press is 
the one of Boris Karloff reading “The 
Ugly Duekling” and five other Hans 
Christian Andersen stories, some well 
known, others less so. Among the bet¬ 
ter known are “The Princess and the 
Pea” and “The Shepherdess and the 
Chimney Sweep.” 

Mr. Karloff is an expert on children’s 
literature, in addition to his acting, and 
reads with clarity, expression, and great 
warmth. He utilizes no sound effeets 
nor outside voices, but the pint-sized 
audience still sits enthralled, ear glued 
to speaker, listening to every word. 
Available from Caedmon Records, 277 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16 (TC 1109, 
12", 33 1/3, $5.95).—J.W. 


Recreation leaders who abhor pre¬ 
fabricated do-it-yourself hobby sets will 
find Elektra’s Folk Song Kit a cat of 
quite another breed. This beginner’s 
guitar instruction course includes man¬ 
ual, chart, and practice record. It 
should propel those teen-agers who 
have pieked up a chord or two to settle 
down to something more; would be a 
fine piek-it-up for servicemen on iso¬ 
lated stations far from a teacher (and 
even for those in more accessible are¬ 
as) ; and a special boon for the hospital¬ 
ized, homebound, and people cut off 
from usual channels. One side of the 
record gives chord instruction by Billy 
Faier, professional folk singer, aeeom- 
panist, and editor-publisher of Caravan 
Folk Music Magazine; the other has 
twenty favorite folk songs played and 
sung by Milt Okun, teacher, arranger, 
conductor, and performer. The manual 
also includes a survey of American folk 
music by Lee Hays, veteran folk singer 
(The Weavers) and composer (“Kisses 
Sweeter than Wine”). Of course, the 
suecess of any such course as this is 
the seriousness of purpose (shown in 
the seriousness of play) evidenced by 
the practieer. Available from Elektra 
Records, 116 West 14th Street, New 
York 11 (EKL-KIT, 12", 33 1/3, treat¬ 
ed for heavy use, $5.95).—E.D. 

Film Flashes 

For All the Children is a sensitive 
and moving film relating the story of 
the New York Herald Tribune Fresh 
Air Fund’s experiment in integrated 
eamping for handieapped and nonhand- 
ieapped children at Camp Hidden Val¬ 
ley, Ridgefield, Connecticut. (See write - 


Keep ’em SINGING 

wllh thne all-time favorite 

SONG SLIDES 

wonderful hours of fun for 
young and old alllct 

2" x 2" slides_ 501/slide 

3 Vi " x 4" slides 1.00/slide 

WRITE FOR CATOLOGUE S 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

42 West 48lh Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

JUdson 2*1926 
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up on this camp in June 1955 Recrea¬ 
tion, Page 260.) 

The film opens with a brief history 
of the Fresh Air Fund, illustrated by 
film clips, showing the dismal slum con¬ 
ditions that so shocked the Reverend 
Willard Parsons, of Sherman, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, that he decided to try to mitigate 
them in some manner. He founded the 
FAF in 1877 and served as its first di¬ 
rector. Ever since its inception, the 
Fund has operated under Dr. Parsons’ 
credo: “What is done out of love can 
never die.” 

The major part of the film is devoted 
to the Hidden Valley experiment: the 
original idea of integrating the handi¬ 
capped and nonhandicapped; would it 
work; and how could it be worked out. 
Ultimately the problems were resolved; 
the children, previously screened by 
recognized social-service agencies, 
packed into buses, off to the country for 
the first time. 

The handicaps covered a wide vari¬ 
ety of disorders, but once they came 
upon the lush greenness of Camp Hid¬ 
den Valley, “the burdens of disability 
[were] forgotten.” The counselors were 
regular college material, with some Jay 
Cees included. All were given a short 
orientation course to acquaint them 
with the special needs of the handi¬ 
capped. The entire experiment has 
been called “a new concept in social 
rehabilitation.” 
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Narrator Mary Marlin and two young¬ 
ster actors of For All the Children. 
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New York University Camp, 

Lake Sebago, Sfoatsburg, N. Y. 

Undergraduate Camp, June 4—June 26 

Open to Undergraduate Students with a major 
in Physical Education, Camping or Recreation. 

Graduate Camp, July 4—August 12 

Graduate professional courses in Health, 

Physical Education, Dance, Camping, Recreation 


Washington Square, 

New York 3, New York 

Undergraduate and Graduate courses in 
Health, Physical Education, Physical Therapy 
and Recreation. 

Infer-sessian, June 6—July I. 

Summer Session, July 5 —August 72. 

Post Session, August 15 —September 9 . 

Courses lead to the B.S., M.S. and Doctorate Degrees. 


For further information write to: 


1 

I 



Department of Physical Education, 
Health and Recreation 
School of Education 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

Washington Square 
New York 3, New York 


This film was chosen when the United 
States Information Agency and the 
National Broadcasting Company were 
looking for a representative social- 
service film to show at the American 
National Exhibit in Moscow, last July. 

Though running only eighteen min¬ 
utes, this 16mm, color film should be 
an eye-opener to any camp or recrea¬ 
tion department that has shied away 
from the very thought of having the 
handicapped and nonhandicapped 
children camping together, utilizing the 
same facilities. It was produced, direct¬ 
ed and coauthored by Leo Trachten¬ 
berg and Robert K. Merrick, photo¬ 
graphed by Ross Lowell. Available on 
free loan from Harvest Films, 90 River¬ 
side Drive, New York 24.—J.W. 



Full series of 
Indian contests 
and games, com¬ 
plete with finish¬ 
ed equipment and 
rules — ready for 
play. Puts real In¬ 
dian Lore into your 
program. Fine hand¬ 
worked pieces, PLUS 
proper songs, cere¬ 
monies, useful infor¬ 
mation for authen¬ 
ticity. 

Write for free catalog: 

Bear's Head Indian 
Games Cr Specialties Co. 
213 Forbes Avenue 
Dept. 60R 
Phone: LU 1282 
Tonawanda, New York 


INDIAN 


GAMES 


-MOVIES- 

For Every Occasion 

* 

RECREATION - EDUCATION 

16MM SOUND 
Black & White - Color 

Representing . 

Walt Disney - Columbia - Warner 
United Artists - Paramount 

Send far 64-page FREE CATALOG 

INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 

41 Union Square — New York 3, N. Y. 


March 1960 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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RECREATION For The - 

III and Handicapped 


Since the field of recreation for the 
ill and handicapped has expanded far 
beyond the confines of hospitals , this 
regular column , formerly called 6 "Hos¬ 
pital Capsules ” is likewise expanding 
its title . 

The Consulting Service on Recrea¬ 
tion for the Ill and Handicapped of the 
National Recreation Association knows 
of a large number of unfilled positions 
for recreation workers with the ill and 
handicapped thoughout the country. It 
does not have the funds for recruitment, 
movies, literature, and staff, so it must 
have your help. The Consulting Service 
is initiating a nationwide recruiting 
contest. Prizes will be awarded to the 
three people who recruit the most per¬ 
sons to the field of recreation for the 
ill and handicapped. 

Send the Consulting Service your 
name if you are interested in becoming 
a contest participant. Please tell other 
recreation leaders. If the recruits are 
not already trained in recreation, per¬ 
suade them to go to a college or univ¬ 
ersity giving specialized courses in this 
area. If the recruits are trained in rec¬ 
reation, but not in work with the ill and 
handicapped the Consulting Service 
will help them find positions where 
they will be given careful supervision 
while working with the ill and handi¬ 
capped. Prizes, worth over $50 each, 
have been donated by a kind friend of 
the field. 

Make it a point to speak at the high 
schools and undergraduate colleges in 
your community and any other place 
where you think you are likely to find 
interest. Everyone of you can recruit 
at least one person to our field and 
surely there are many who can recruit 
more. How about it? 

•T* Presidents of the three professional 
organizations working with the ill and 
handicapped are having several meet¬ 
ings this spring to develop feasible 

Mrs. Hill is director , National Recrea¬ 
tion Association Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the III and Handicapped . 


methods of forming one strong profes¬ 
sional organization. Let’s hope they will 
find the answers so in 1961 we may 
forge ahead as one united force. At the 
end of February, the three chairmen of 
the three organizations met at the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association and 
worked out a formal description of rec¬ 
reation for the ill and handicapped, 
which, in turn, will be sent to the mem¬ 
bers of their organizations for ap¬ 
proval. When this is accomplished, we 
will have one answer, not three, when 
asked, “What exactly is recreation in 
the medical setting?” 

An article in the October issue 
(Pages 334-335) discussed the Sussex 
County Project for a coordinated rec¬ 
reation program for the ill, handicap¬ 
ped, and aged in a rural county. At that 
time the Consulting Service was trying 
to find means to finance an on-going 
program after the project, supported by 
a foundation grant, had ended. Such 
means have now been developed and 
may be applicable in other areas of the 
country. 

The county welfare department has 
agreed to pay a share of one recreation 
worker’s salary, providing sendee for 
three sessions a week in the welfare 
homes caring for patients. The small 
general hospital will pay for four ses¬ 
sions, and each of the four proprietary 
nursing homes will pay for one session 
a week. This equals thirty hours a week, 
with the remaining ten for recruiting, 
training volunteers, and other program 
responsibilities. The institutions will 
pay ten dollars for each session, total¬ 
ling $110 a week. Thus, the worker’s 
salary will be $5200 a year. The auto¬ 
mobile allowance equals approximately 
another $500 a year. 

As the project continues this year, the 
Consulting Service hopes to expand the 
program to include the noninstitution- 
alized handicapped and older persons 
living in boarding homes. It is confi¬ 
dent that, once again, the community 
will come to the rescue and find the 
means to support this expansion of 


service. If you have a small hospital 
and a number of nursing homes in your 
part of the country, they may be inter¬ 
ested in knowing of this project, and 
how they, too, can provide recreation 
services. 

In another project in which the Con¬ 
sulting Service tried using the same 
methods found so successful in Sussex 
County and failed. It was impossible 
to coordinate six institutions in six dif¬ 
ferent towns, because each town, rather 
than cooperate with one another, coni' 
peted. Cooperation is the keynote in 
any coordinated project. 

The NRA Consulting Service has 
been working with the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau to develop plans for a three-year 
study of recreation for handicapped 
children throughout the country. By 
law, all handicapped children whether 
mentally or physically handicapped, 
get educational advantages, hut there 
is little evidence that communities make 
much effort to include the handicapped 
child in recreation plans. 

Another Consulting Service study 
concerns methods and techniques to 
help the professional successfully moti¬ 
vate the chronically ill aged person. 
The Consulting Service has questioned 

manv eminent authorities on this score. 
* 

The majority seem to feel that a study 
in this area will reveal that the person¬ 
ality of the worker and his use of his 
own assets is the most important factor. 

The State of California provides an 
example of the power of legislation. To 
be eligible for licensure, it is now man¬ 
datory for nursing homes in California 
to offer some recreation to patients. 

•T* The National Association for Re¬ 
tarded Children and the NRA Consult¬ 
ing Service are working on a plan to 
develop a demonstration of how a cen¬ 
ter geared to social rehabilitation may 
aid the mentally retarded. This will 
prove that many who are considered 
retardates with no job potential could 
develop such a potential, once self-con¬ 
fidence has been gained through educa¬ 
tion and recreation. A place to go and 
things to do under guidance every day 
can be a great help, not only to the re¬ 
tardate hut also his family. # 
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Magazine Articles 


The American Child, January 1960 

Problems Before the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

American Forests, January 1960 

Let’s Go Trail Riding, Michael Frorue. 
The Oregon Dunes, William B. Morse. 

Camping Magazine, January 1960 

Have You Tried “Spelunking”? John See * 
ger. 

Harper’s February 1960 
Exploring the Great Deeps (oceanography), 
Leonard Engel. 

Men to Match Japan’s Mountains, (sumo 
wrestling), Allan R. Bosworth. 

The Rehirth of Jonny (childhood schizo¬ 
phrenia), Mira Rothenberg. 
Housekeeping at the Big Museum (Metro¬ 
politan Museum of Art), Edith Iglauer. 

JOHPER, January 1960 

Education for Leisure—A Must, Jay B. 
Nash. 

First Lessons in Figure Skating, Barbara 
Southward . 

NCATE Accredited Institutions Offering 
Degrees in Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation. 

NEA Journal, January 1960 
What Is a Good Art Program? Mary Ade¬ 
line McKibbin. 

Subtle Learnings of Little Children, Paul 
N. Van Ness. 

The Optimist, January 1960 

Curling—Hottest Project on Ice. 

Bike Safety Hits the Big City, Barney Sing - 
erman. 

Parents’, February 1960 
What Makes Teens Try Dope, Edward R. 
Bloomquist , MD. 

Friendships by Mail. Gunhild Gansing. 

Parks and Recreation, January 1960 
How About a Par 3 Golf Course? Ben 
Chlevin. 

Night Needs Light, Stacy Standley. 

The Playground of Tomorrow, Frank Cap - 
lan. 

Public Boating on Small Lakes, Norville 
Hall. 

A Sailing Program for the Public, Laura 
Slocombe. 

Parks and Recreation in Canada, January 
I960 

Memorial Sports Centre (Osliawa), R. A. 
Stencel. 

Outstanding Sarnia Tree Program, William 
Palmer. 

[Recreation for the III and Handicapped, 

I January 1960 

1 Creative Dance. Mary London Brooks. 

J How to Plan a Carnival, Ira Hutchinson , Jr. 


Recordings 


)avf. van Ronk Sings Ballads, Blues and 
a Spiritual (FS3818). Folkways Records, 
117 West 46th Street, New York 36 (12", 
33 1/3, $5.95). 

[ •lektra Records 

] Morse Code Course (CC-1); Folk Songs 
from Just About Everywhere (EKL* 


161), Theodore Bikel and Geula Gill; 
Songs of a Russian Gypsy (EKL-151), 
Theodore Bikel; The Limeliters (EKL- 
180); Gold Coast Saturday Niciit (EKL- 
167), Saka Acquaye and His African En¬ 
semble from Ghana (all 33 1/3,12", $4.98). 
Elektra Records, 116 West 14th Street, New 
York 11. 

Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

Arts and Crafts 

Adventure in Stitches (rev. ed.), Mariska 
Karasz. Funk & Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th St., 
New York 10. Pp. 127. $7.50. 

Beginner’s Book of Watercolour Paint¬ 
ing, The, Adrian Hill. Emerson Books, 251 
W. 19th St., New York 11. Pp. 77. $2.95. 
Developing, C. I. Jacobson. American Photo¬ 
graphic Book Publishing, 33 W. 60th St., 
New York 23. Pp. 327. $4.50. 

Fun with Artificial Flowers, Joseph Leem- 
ing. J. B. Lippincott, E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia. Pp. 95. $3.00. 

Hand Weaving, S. A. Zielinski. Funk & Wag¬ 
nalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New York 10. Pp. 
190. $8.50. 

Mirror with a Memory (photography), 
Chari es Michael Daugherty. Harcourt 
Brace, 750 3rd Ave., New York 17. Pp. 96. 
$3.25. 

More Plywood Projects, Robert Scharff. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Pp. 184. $5.50. 

Mosaics, Doris and Diane Lee Aller. Lane 
Publishing, Menlo Park, Calif. Pp. 96. Pa¬ 
per, $1.95. 

1960 International Photography Year 
Book, Norman Hall, Editor. St. Martin’s 
Press, 175 5th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 216. 
$6.95. 

Origami (Book Three), Florence Sakade. 
Charles E. Tuttle, 28-30 S. Main St., Rut¬ 
land, Vt. Pp. 32. Paper, $1.00. 

Popular Styles of Japanese Flower Ar¬ 
rangement, Lida Webb. Hearthside Press, 
118 E. 28th St., New York 16. Pp. 124. 
$2.95. 

Printmaking, Gabor Peterdi. Macmillan, 60 
5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 303. $12.50. 
Stoneware and Porcelain, Daniel Rhodes. 
Chilton Co., 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadel¬ 
phia 39. Pp. 217. $7.50. 

Tin Can Crafting, Sylvia W. Howard. Ster¬ 
ling Publishing, 419 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Pp. 64. $2.50. 

Vanishing Crafts and Their Craftsmen, 
Rollin C. Steinmetz and Charles S. Rice. 
Rutgers Univ. Press, 30 College Ave., New 
Brunswick, N. J. Pp. 160. $4.75. 

Camping, Nature 

Camping and Outdoor Fun, Maj. Mauno A. 
Lindholm. Hart Publishing, 74 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11. Pp. 192. Paper, $1.50. 
Camping Digest, Kenneth Chasey. Box 6247, 
Lamar Park St a.. Corpus Christi, Tex. Pp. 
225. Paper, $2.00. 

Camp Site Development, Julian H. Saloman. 
Girl Scouts of the USA, 830 3rd Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 160. $5.00. 

Campsite Finder (Vol. 1—1959), Pacific 
Coast and Alaska, Richard and Jane Hartes- 


veldt. Naturegraph Publishing, Box 46, 
San Martin, Calif. Pp. 80. Paper, $1.00. 

Children’s Adventure with Nature and 
People, A. J. William Myers, PhD. Exposi¬ 
tion Press, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 
108. $3.00. 

Developing Camp Sites and Facilities, John 
A. Ledlie, Editor. Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 63. Paper, 
$3.50. 

Enduring Pattern, The, Hal Borland. Simon 
& Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 
247. $5.00. 

Field Guide to American Wildlife: East, 
Central & North, Henry Hill Collins, Jr. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Pp. 683. $6.95. 

How Animals Move, James Gray. Cam¬ 
bridge Univ. Press, 32 E. 57th St., New 
York 22. Pp. 143. Paper, $1.75. 

How to Select a Summer Camp for Your 
Chu d, Irving Horowitz. Chilton Co., 56th 
& Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pp. 84. 
$2.95 (paper, $1.95). 

Living Earth, Peter Farh. Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 172. $3.75. 

Living with Others (teacher’s manual plus 
junior camper’s book), Carrie Lou God¬ 
dard. Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave. S., 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Pp. 114. Paper, $1.25. 

Manual for Outdoor Laroratories, Rich¬ 
ard L. Weaver, Editor. Interstate Printers, 
19-29 N. Jackson St., Danville, Ill. Pp. 81. 
Paper, $1.25. 

The Natural Thing: The Land and Its Cit¬ 
izens, Pieter W. Fosburgh. Macmillan, 60 
5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 174. $3.75. 

North American Waterfowl, Albert M. 
Day. Stackpole Co., Cameron & Kelker Sts., 
Harrisburg, Pa. Pp. 363. $5.75. 

101 Wii.dflowers of Crater Lake National 
Park, Grant and Wenonah Sharpe. Univ. 
of Washington Press, Seattle 5. Pp. 40. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Our Great Outdoors —What Are We Doing 
About It? Center for Information on Amer¬ 
ica, Washington, Conn. Pp. 4. $.25. 

Outdoor Reference Guide, Amelia R. Long. 
Stackpole Co., Cameron and Kelker Sts., 
Harrishurg, Pa. Pp. 288. $7.50. 

Pacific Northwest, The. Golden Press, 630 
5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 160. $2.50. 

Plants That Changed the World, Bertha S. 
Dodge. Little, Brown, 34 Beacon St., Bos¬ 
ton 6. Pp. 183. $3.50. 

Pocket Field Guide to Nature —Volume I, 
Stackpole Co,, Cameron & Kelker Sts., Har¬ 
risburg, Pa. Pp. 96. Paper, $1.50. 

Range Land Animal Tales, Sabina Carlin 
Pratt. Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 58. $2.50. 

Sea and Shore, The, Marion B. Carr. Golden 
Press, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 57. 
$1.50. 

Secrets in the Dust, Raymond Holden. 
Dodd, Mead, 432 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Pp. 177. $2.75. 

Spring Flowers of the Lower Columbia 
Valley, Clara C. Hill. Univ. of Washington 
Press, Seattle 5. Pp. 164. $3.00. 

Strange Partners (cooperation among ani¬ 
mals), Sigmund Lavine. Little, Brown, 34 
Beacon St., Boston 6. Pp. 106. $2.75. 

World of Living Things, Paul Griswold 
Howes. Duel!, Sloan & Pearce. 124 E. 30th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 232. $4.50. 

World of Pattern, A, Gwen White. Charles 
T. Branford, 69 Union St., Newton Centre 
59, Mass. Pp. 76. $3.95. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering I hr Lei$ure~time Fir hi 


Camp Waterfront Programs and 
Management, Richard Pohndorf. Asso¬ 
ciation Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. Pp. 256, illustrated. $7.50. 

This, the latest addition to the YMCA 
Aquatic Professional Series, provides 
long-needed coverage of the problems 
of waterfront program operation and 
administration. It is a key resource for 
almost any phase of aquatic program¬ 
ing in a resident or day-camp setting, 
whether run by recreation department 
or private agency. The book does not 
deal specifically with the YMCA opera¬ 
tion ; most of the material can be easily 
adapted to any program. The examples 
are well selected and provide breadth 
and scope for intelligent planning. 

The seamanship program and stand¬ 
ards of proficiency are excellent, espe¬ 
cially when the high interest in small- 
craft ownership and their use by the 
general public are considered. It is 
regrettable, however, that some refer¬ 
ence to the existing American Red 
Cross Small Craft Programs was not 
included. Some of this material can be 
applied to individual operation of small 
craft outside the usual camp operation, 
which is good or bad, depending on 
your viewpoint. 

The somewhat incomplete bibliogra¬ 
phy of up-to-date references does not 
detract from the book’s overall value.— 
Stanley Stocker, Metropolitan New 
York Council , American Youth Hostels. 
(See his article on camp lands, Page 
132.) 

Your Family Goes Camping, Doris 
Patterson. Abingdon Press, 201 Eighth 
Avenue, South, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
Pp. 160, illustrated. $2.50. 

This summer you will be asked for 
advice on family camping, if the present 
trend continues—and it will. Or you 
may wish to take the family on a cross¬ 
country jaunt, camping along the way. 
In either case, this book will provide 
answers to such questions as: Where 
shall I go? What shall I take? What 
about tents, sleeping bags, cooking, 
sanitation? It is based on the long 


camping experience of Mr. and Mrs. 
Patterson and their four children, all 
inveterate campers. The style is con¬ 
cise and enthusiastic. 

The only criticism of this book con¬ 
cerns two items. Mrs. Patterson does 
not use the modern mouth-to-mouth 
method of artificial respiration. She 
also fails to give sufficient warning 
about the removal of ticks, those car¬ 
riers of Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 
Never remove them by hand. Use tweez¬ 
ers; never touch ticks with fingers. 

Developing Camp Sites and Facili¬ 
ties, Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7. Pp. 63, illustrated. $3.50. 

This publication, prepared by the 
National Commission on YMCA Camp 
Layouts, Buildings, and Facilities, is 
another indication of the excellent ma¬ 
terial on camp design and development 
that is being issued by youth-serving 
agencies. Designed to assist those re¬ 
sponsible for planning and developing 
camps, it is largely the result of work 
done at the First National Consultation 
of YMCA Camping held in 1957. Many 
YMCA camp leaders served on commit¬ 
tees that prepared the various chapters. 

The handbook is profusely illustrated 
with sketches, photographs, and plans 
of camp structures and facilities. Of 
special interest to recreation workers 
are the sections relating to procedures 
in developing a camp project, water¬ 
front developments, and program facili¬ 
ties. Most of the information is pre¬ 
sented in the form of check lists that 
facilitate the ready use of the publica¬ 
tion.— G. D. B. 

Light from a Thousand Campfires, 
Kenneth B. Webb, Editor. Association 
Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 
375, illustrated. $4.95. 

This compilation of camping mate¬ 
rial reflects tile light from thousands of 
personalities and experiences that made 
up the first thirty-four years of Camp¬ 
ing Magazine and its predecessors. It 
is not a liow-to-do-it book but rather 
a distillation of camping philosophy, 
insights, values, aims, objectives. The 


book covers four major areas: what is 
camping and why? the staff, the pro¬ 
gram, and the many kinds of camps. It 
certainly should be well thumbed by all 
camp directors and be available for the 
camp staff. The wealth of experience 
and inspiration of many of the pioneers 
of good camping make this a must for 
every professional recreation leader 
who is in any way concerned with day 
or resident camping. Publication of 
this volume marks the fiftieth anniver¬ 
sary of the American Camping Associa¬ 
tion, to be celebrated at its convention 
in San Francisco this month.—5. S. 

Curiosities of Animal Life, Maurice 
Burton, DSc, pp. 128, photographs 
and drawings, $3.95. A Butterfly Is 
Born, J. P. Vanden Eckhoudt, pp. 90, 
over 120 photographs, $2.50. A Bird 
Is Born, E. Bosiger and J. M. Guilcher, 
pp. 92, 111 photographs, $2.50. All 
from Sterling Publishing Company, 
419 Park Avenue, South, New York 1 6. 

How do animals find their way 
home? What animals have built-in 
weapons? Can animals talk to each 
other? In Curiosities of Animal Life 
Dr. Burton pinpoints the answers to 
these and many other questions. Each 
bit of information presented is related 
to other unusual facts and to the whole 
field of natural history so readers do 
not get just a miscellany of believe-it- 
or-not data, but a thorough understand¬ 
ing of animals. Did you know that a 
cuckoo from Africa migrates to Eng¬ 
land to hreed, and the young birds re¬ 
turn to Africa, a land they have never 
seen? Wby? Here is your chance to 
find the answer. Accompanying the 
text are 105 black-and-white and six¬ 
teen full-color photographs plus wash 
drawings by Anne Marie Jauss. 

The miracle of birth and life of a 
bird is graphically told in A Bird Is 
Born through magnificent close-up and 
X-ray photographs. In its companion 
book, A Butterfly Is Born , the life of a 
butterfly is told in pictures. 

All three books are treasures, have 
numerous, superb photographs, and 
will delight any nature leader. 

J 

V 

Verses from 1929 On, Ogden Nash. 4 
Little, Brown, 34 Beacon Street, Bos¬ 
ton. Pp. 522. $5.95. I 

Tliis comprehensive anthology, se¬ 
lected and revised from six previous 
Nash volumes, is chock full of wry* 
gripes, unblushing puns, elastic (and | 
snappy) rhymes, all quite gnashy but ^ 
not nasty. Sample: 

Song of the Open Road 

I think that I shall never sec 

A billboard lovely as a tree. 

Indeed, unless the billboards fall 

1 11 never see a tree at all. 
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WHEREVER YOU ARE— 

You can’t get along without your copy of— 

THE 1960 PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK. 

Time: Around May 1. 

Price: $2.50 ($2 to NRA members). 

The 1959 edition was all sold out by June 15. Don’t 
let it happen to you this year! 

National Recreation Association • 8 W. 8th St., New York 11. 


FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE . . . FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH . . . UNEQUALLED SAFETY. . . 



P LAYG RO U N D 


AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and canstructian 
. . . specified by leading recreational 
authorities far almost half a century. 

Send for New Catalog 


AMERICAN 

Approved 


PARK, PICNIC, 


Writ0 for Foldor 
On AMERICAN'S 
JIM PATTERSON 

LIFETIME 

Aluminum 

DIVING 

BOARD 


WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 



AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK. PICNIC. PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 




CURRENT 

1960 National Recreation Association District Conference Schedule 


DISTRICT 

DATES 

LOCATION 

HOTEL 

California and Pacific 
Southwest 

February 14-17 

San Jose, California 

St. Claire 

Middle Atlantic 

March 23-25 

Pocono Manor, Pa. 

Pocono Manor Inn 

Southwest 

/ 

March 30-31-Apr. 1-2 

Shreveport, La. 

Washington Youree and 
Capt. Shreve Hotels 
(connected by arcade) 

Great Lakes 

April 4-7 

St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Paul 

Midwest 

April 6-S 

Kansas City, Mo. 

President 

Southeast 

April 18-20 

Edgewater Park, Miss. 

Edgewater Gulf 

Pacific Northwest 

April 10-12 

Sun Valley, Idaho 

The Lodge 

New England 

May 15-18 

Swampscott, Mass. 

New Ocean House 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation, 

































You want her to grow up in a peaceful world . Bonds arc one way to help make sure . 



You can save automatically with the Payroll 
Savings Plan • You now get 3^% interest at 
maturity You invest without risk under 
U.S. Gove. guarantee • Your money 

"dll never bt * destroyed • You can get 
your money, rest, any time you 


want it • You can buy Bonds where you work 
or bank • And remember, you save more 
than money. 


The U.S. Government do:s not pay for this advertising , 

The Treasury Department thanks The Adi'ertising Council 
and this magazine for their patriotic donation . • 
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SEND FOR THESE 
H & B ANNUALS 
FOR 1960 


THEY ARE READY NOW 
AND FREE FOR YOUR TEAMS 

FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEARBOOK 

This book is a reody 
reference for mojor and 
minor leogue batting 
statistics. World Series 
data, photographs of 
famous sluggers and 
historical baseball 
highlights. Also con¬ 
joins on article “Base 
Hitting" written ex¬ 
pressly by Nelson 
Fax for this year’s 
Yearbook. 




SOFTBALL 
RULE BOOK 

Contains complete 
official 1960 softball 
rules, pictures of the °^XCX 

1959 World's Soft- 
ball Chomps and 
other valuoble in¬ 
formation. 



SOFTBAIJ, 1 

"Ul-ES I 




SEND ALSO FOR THE LOUISVILLE 
SLUGGER OAT AND GRAND SLAM CATALOGS 

Wc will be glad to send you copies of Ihe 1960 
Louisville Slugger Bat and Grond Slam Golf Club 
Catalogs for yaur ready reference in ordering from 
yaur dealer. 







Write for this FREE material lo 
Hillerich t Bradsby Co., Louisville 1, Ky. 
Box 506, Dept. R-O 



LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 

Choice of the Champions 



PLAYGROUND 

SUMMER 

NOTEBOOK 

1960 EDITION 





Jgt . 


AVAILABLE 

PRICE 


THEME 

USE 


On or aronml Mav ]. 

Same as before (how DO we do 
it!). $2.50 ($2 to NR A mem* 
hers). 

WHKKEVER YOU ARE. 

Sourcebook for leadership 
training; new ideas for crafts, 
games, family nights, special 
events, the performing arts, na¬ 
ture, rainy and hot davs. 

* * 

Playground leaders, bless 'em!, 
camp and day-camp counselors. 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, 
recreation leaders in institu¬ 
tions and public agencies, ANY- 
body, ANYwh ere doing summer 
recreation wo rk with children. 


Place your order NO W with 

National Rerrealion Association, 8 W. Uili St„ Now York 11. 


USEFUL TO 


When writing to our advertisiTs please mention Kkckkvtion. 













Play Outdoor Games Indoors 

Hi 


PHYSICAL FITNESS programs succeed best when they 
make use of the natural tendencies of young people. Chan¬ 
nel their dominant tendency toward motor acts into vigor¬ 
ous, absorbing exercise with Safe-T-Play games designed 
for safe group play indoors and in confined areas. 


SAFE-T-PLAY GAMES are all based on the unique short 
flight ball that provides means for entire classes to take part 
in spite of limited room. Safe-T-Play equipment is precision 
molded to "Varsity” standards of light, resilient, unbreak¬ 
able polyethylene that prevents damage and accidents. 


SAFE-T-PLAY DOUBLES INDOOR SPACE 




Tell Your Sporting Goods Supplier to Shotv You the Complete Safe-T-Play Line 




'obsoiv, 

SAH-I-PUY®^ 


COSOM INDUSTRIES, Inc. 

6020 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 16, Minn. 


pkii. I960 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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nnujiMiJun line 


WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY 




Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 

• Playground Equipment 

• Indoor Basketball Backstops 

• Swimming Pool Equipment 

Literature for each line avail¬ 
able on request—please specify. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 

Dept. R160 — 724 W. 8th St. 
Anderson, Indiana 



Leased FREE! 


Stop wosting time recording Inventory casts, 
bonding out bolts ond poying top prices for low 
quolity bolls. Install this ottraclive, cosi-cutting 
TFT Toble Tennis Boll Meter NOWI 


Leosed FREE to responsible ogencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operotion 
ossured—return mochine for FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hord wood ond metol cobinet— 7’/2 x 8 V 2 x 15 
inches high. Eosy to instoll. Holds 120 bolls— 
dispenses each far 104. Choice of 3 grodes of 
top quality bolls. Use profit to mointain ond re- 
ploce paddles, nets, etc. No risk guorantee. Send 
for free falder: “Stop Wosting Their Time.** 



T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., _ . 

INCORPORATED. iSf t 

SHENANDOAH. PENNA. 
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When 


tyou S&ocdcL 'Know - . 


► A NATIONWIDE TRACK-AND-FIELD pro¬ 
gram has been announced by the Office 
of Operation Fitness—USA, as being 
initiated under the sponsorship of a 
Coordination-Implementation Commit¬ 
tee of Cooperating Organizations and 
Affiliates of the AAHPER-NEA. The 
National Recreation Association is one 
of the organizations cooperating with 
this program as a member of the com¬ 
mittee. The project, designed to con¬ 
tinue two years or longer, will deve'op 
track-and-field clinics for both chiMren 
and teachers, stimulate interest in track- 
and-field activities, and open up in¬ 
creased participation opportunities for 
millions of children and youth through¬ 
out the country. Bulletins, posters, offi¬ 
cial forms, and other printed materials 
will he available to leaders without cost 
as soon as they are off press. For fur¬ 
ther information, address Operation 
Fitness—USA, American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Rec¬ 
reation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


► A graduate fellowship program 
was inaugurated for the education of 
mentally retarded children, authorized 
by Public Law 85-926, in September 
1958. It will he administered by the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Interested persons may 
apply (1) at the college or university 
they wish to attend to determine wheth¬ 
er it is a participating institution, or 
(2) at their state department of educa¬ 
tion. For further information, write to: 
Exceptional Children and Youth Sec¬ 
tion, Instruction, Organization, and 
Services Branch, Division of Slate and 
Local School Systems, Office of Edu¬ 
cation, U. S. Department of Health. 
Education and Welfare, Washington 
25, D. C. 


► The demand for college and univer¬ 
sity graduates in recreation continues 
to increase, according to Frank S. Endi- 
cott, Director of Placement. Northwest¬ 
ern University, Evanston Illinois, in 
the report on his fourteen ill annual sur¬ 
vey. Companies will seek leu percent 
more graduates from the I960 classes 
than they employed from the classes of 
1959; forty-six percent of these com¬ 


panies will visit more schools. Starting 
salaries will again increase in 1960: 
average for engineering will be $515 
per month; accountants $450 per 
month; sales $434 per month; general 
business $424 per month. 


► Is YOUTH FITNESS A CONCERN of your 
community? The week beginning May 
1, 1960, has been proclaimed by Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower as National Physical 
Fitness Week. What are you doing to 
observe it? Also, what are you plan¬ 
ning to do for Physical Fitness Week in 
June (June 1 to 7) as a part of National 
Recreation Month? We would appre¬ 
ciate receiving a brief statement about 
your plans. 


► Your June calendar includes, in 
addition to National Recreation Month: 
Youth Fitness Week, June 1 to 7: Na¬ 
tional Circus Week, June 1 to 7; “Let’s 
Play Golf’* Week, June 4 to 11; Family 
Recreation Week, June 8 to 14; Nation- , 
al Flag Week, June 12 to 19; Recrca- 
tion-and-the-Arts Week, June 15 to 21: 
Father’s Day, June 19; Recreation- 
Through-Service Week. June 22 to 30. 
Summer begins June 21. 




► An individual questionnaire is now 
being mailed to recreation leaders by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
We join the National Social Welfare 
Assembly in urging everyone to fill it 
out quickly and return promptly in ac¬ 
cordance with instructions. Not all 
workers will receive this, as it is a 
sample survey, as such is the usual prac¬ 
tice of the U. S. Labor Department. All 
information is kept confidential and ap¬ 


pears only in broad summaries. 


'I 




► If you haven’t received your June 
Is National Recreation Month Kit % as 
an associate or affiliate of the National 
Recreation Association, write for it at 
once. Sets were mailed early in March. 
April is the month in which to set up 
your community wide National Recrea¬ 
tion Month Committee. 


► In relation to swimming safety, 
the National Red Cross announces that 
since the beginning of its safety services 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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On tho Cover 

BLASTING OFF to another world is easy in a paper 
cutout rocket, with exhaust made of absorbent cot¬ 
ton, galaxies and stars of sugar. Are your 1960 play- 
ground plans ready for the launching pad or are you 
still tinkering with the fuel mixture? April count¬ 
down is right around the corner. We are indebted 
for our cover to Michael Kosinski, who did an arti- 
c e in November 1955 on how to make photograms, 
of which the cover was an illustrative sketch. 


Next Month 

While the May emphasis is on the aging American- 
philosophy and program—the other articles toucl 
on many facets of recreation. The centerspread is j 
magnificent picture story of flower and garden festi 
vals, conducted all over the United States. Georg( 
Hjelte writes about parks as a necessity or an amen 
ity, and another piece presents new faces of recrea 
tion as exemplified by recreation areas in trailei 
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EVERY RECREATION PROGRAM NEEDS THESE: 




POPCORN S. COTTON CANDY . . SNO-KON ES 




IsS 5 - 


■oOPCORR 






f 


Whirlwind 
Cotton Candy 
Machine 
5275.00 


SN 


Pap A Lot 
Popcorn 
Machine 
$199.00 


Sno-Konette 
Ice Shaver 
$149.50 


easily ^... 

ADD 

$5,000 ANNUAL PROFIT! 

Don't handicap your program for lack of funds. Refresh¬ 
ment Profits give you 10% more funds. Write for free 32- 
page booklet which tells how easily your department can 
earn them. Free 120-page catalog and descriptive literature 
is also yours for the asking. Write today. 


2 ? 

308 E. THIRD $TREET 



GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 

CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 



Where Can You Get 


Everything For Your 


CRAFT Program 


-coupon- 

Request your new 4' x 6' fifty- 
star flag. It’s FREE with pur¬ 
chase of $100 or more before 
May 10th, 1960. One flag, 
only, to a customer. 



METALS 

FELT 

CORK 

MOSAICS 

LOOPERS 

WOODEN ITEMS 

STICK CRAFT 

CANDLE MAKING 

LEATHER KITS 

TOOLS 

PLASTIC EMBEDDING 
ETC. 


Of Course, 


from: 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


COMPANY 


4707 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


5832 Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 51 , Ill. 


4 East 16th Street 
New York 3, N. Y. 


I960 REFERENCE BOOK FREE FOR THE ASKING 


(Continued from Page 146) 


in 1910. 33,000.000 certificates have 
been issued to persons completing for¬ 
mal courses—21.000.000 in first aid 
and 17.000,000 in water safety. During 
the past year, Safety Services spurred 
its efforts to teach Americans how 
to live safely. Certificates issued to 
persons completing Red Cross first-aid 
and water-safety courses numbered 
2,513.300. The past year, the mouth 
to-mouth (or mouth-to-nose) technique 
of artificial respiration was adopted by 
Red Cross, upon recommendation of 
the National Academy of Science. Na 
tional Research Council, as the one 
most practical for a single rescuer to 
use. The method was publicized 
through issuance of a textbook supple 
ment, which also presents modifica 
tions of the two manual resuscitation 
methods. 


► Tin: IItii National Science Fair. 
dedicated to inspiring greater interest 
in science among students, will be held 
in Indianapolis, Indiana. May 11 to 14. 
1960. For brochure of facts, send to 
Science Service. 1719 N Street. N.W.. 

-LL 


Washington 6. D. C. 


► Tiie 1960 National Conference on 
Social \\ elfare will be held in Atlantic 
City, June 5 to 10, according to Charle: 
I. Schotland. conference president. 
There are fifty-four national organiza 
tions participating in the planning, lie 
formation and room reservation form" 
may be secured from the National Con¬ 
ference at 22 West Gay Street. Colum¬ 
bus 15, Ohio. 


► Swimming pool sponsors get a ta\ 
break. The IRS rules that nonprofit 
corporations which huild and operate 
community swimming pools and other 
recreation facilities, admitting the pub¬ 
lic for a nominal fee. qualify as tax- 
exempt charitable organizations. A 
reason: Such corporations serve a gen¬ 
era lly recognized public need and so 
lessen the burden on government unit* 
to provide similar tax-supported sen 
ice. the service noted. 




► Duplications related to the Whit< 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth are available for purchase froii 
the Conference, 330 Independence Av 
enue, SAX .. XX ashingtmi 25. 1). C. The 
five hooks available are: The iXation i 
Children , $6.00 (plus fifty cents postage 
and handling) ; Children in a Changing 
World . $1.25 (plus twenty-five cent* 
postage and handling) ; Stale Pej>orm 
Digest . $1.50 (plus twenty-five rent- 
postage and handling) ; iXational Gm 
ganizations Digest , $1.50 (plus twenU 
five cents postage and handling 1: 
Conference Proceedings , $2.25 i phe 
twenty-five cents postage and handling I 
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Today, as always, the J. E. Burke Company 
continues to set the standard by manufac¬ 
turing the highest quality playground equip¬ 
ment. The Burke Better Built shield repre¬ 
sents the company’s policy of maximum 
safety plus years of trouble free service. 
The same standards also apply to the com¬ 


plete line of quality outdoor equipment in¬ 
cluding such items as: Horizontal Ladders, 
Sand Boxes, See-Saws, Swing Gates, Slides, 
Basketball Backstops and Goals, Bicycle 
Racks, Portable Platforms, Park Benches, 
Picnic Tables, Tennis and Volleyball Posts, 
Bleachers, Climbing Poles, and Parallel Bars. 




KIODIE GL10ER COMBINATION This four way com¬ 
bination features the self-propulsion Kiddie Glid¬ 
er. All moving parts are 24" from seat level, 
eliminating head bumping and pinched legs. Kid¬ 
dle Gliders can be assembled with various swing 
units to meet any particular playground equip¬ 
ment requirement. Illustrated here are the Stand¬ 
ard Swing, the Kindergarten Swing, and the Hobby 
Horse Swing. 

Support pipes are F/s" o.d. galvanized steel pipe 
and cross bar is of 2%" o.d. galvanized steel 
pipe. Gliders are suspended by four W x 1 W 
steel bars. Model B-501 Combination 


HOBBY HORSE SWING Cast aluminum head, 
hardwood seat, steel tubing frame- 
Horse available on any frame. 






V*?l 



—U-► 


V* 


CUMB-A-ROUNO Designed for climbing, swinging, 
chinning, and sliding. A safe tip-proof conical 
series of climbing rungs provides diversified play 
for as many as 25 to 85 children (depending on 
size of unit). Requires little ground space, needs 
no concrete footings, and Is easily assembled. 
Climb-A-Round offered In five sizes, all con¬ 
structed with heavy galvanized steel tubing-all 
corners and joints rounded. 


SPACE SAVER SHOE De¬ 
signed to give safe fun 
In Va of the ground space 
required by standard 
slides. All metal (bright 
color over galvanized 
iron) construction with 
stainless steel bedway. 

Two lengths offered-8' i 
and 12'. Dual safety rails 
at 14" and 28" surround 
top platform. 

Oepth of slide chute 

Ladder steps (non-slip perforated) . 12 gauge 

Model 512-S 


4* «* ft **«***•**««•* 4 * ft • Wft • W* ••«•*••«*•••• ft •• v •• v • v v * v ft 


6 99 

steel 


REGULATION OFFSET BASKETBALL BACKSTOP The 
safest design available In outdoor backstops. 
Support posts are off the play area, 2 V 2 feet 
behind the backboard 6 feet apart. All steel 
construction, certified malleabe iron fittings. 
This backstop offers an exclusive set screw 
arrangement to eliminate backboard adjust¬ 
ment problems, makes It easy to keep 
backboard perfectly vertical at all times. 
Also fan and rectangle backstops—single 
and double post. Model BB-15-OP 



HEAVY OUTY SWING Special rugged design with 
the highest safety standard of any comparable 
swing unit manufactured. Triangular end pipes 
plus a double set of Interior pipe supports puts 
this model In a quality class that sets the pace 
In playground equipment design. 

Heavy Outy Swing offered In 2, 4, 6, and 8 swing 
units. Interlocking knob construction gives rigid 
assembly on all fittings. Swing seat hangs 18" 
from ground. 

Frame (galvanized steel pipe)—top pipe-2%" o.d. 

support plpe-l 7 /a" o.d. 

Model C-400 


EXTRA HEAVY OUTY MERRY-GO-ROUNO 

Highest quality materials combined with 
traditionally superior Burke construction make 
this model the leader of any merry-go-round 
manufactured. 4 V 2 " o.d. galvanized steel pipe 
support and the finest select hardwood are 
assembled Into a rugged lifetime service 
unit of playground fun. 

Merry-Go-Rounds offered In 6', 10', 12', 
and 14' diameters with open face - 
or enclosed center section. 

Model M3-E 
































































































Last Years Longer 

approved for 
tournament 
play! 


Doyton steel tennis, bodminton 
ond poddle tennis racquets ore 
ideol for ony school or ploy- 
ground program. Their ‘’extra 
whip" improves every youngster’s 
gome—gives o speed ond 
occurocy thot connot be 
motched by any other type 
of rocquet. 

Whot’s more, Doyton rac¬ 
quets ore procticolly inde¬ 
structible. Their steel strings 
ond tubulor steel frames ore 
not offected by climotic 
chonges. No covers or 
presses ore needed to 
protect them. They won't 
worp, splinter, rot or sog. 

tnvestigote them now. 

Ask your locol deoler 
obout them—or write to- 
doy for complete infor- 
motion. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPA 

740 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio 


court layouts 
for tennis or 
badminton are 
yours for the 
asking. 


T) ayton 

STEEL RACQUETS 



Shufileboard 

Fun For Everyone! 

From 8 to 80 hare if exciting recree* 
tion lor ell ages . . . keen enjoyment 
lor pleyers and spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGHde Shuffle- 
boerd sets ere available lor both out¬ 
door end indoor installetion. 

Easy to install . . . low In upkeep! 

Write today for colorful folder , "Let’s 
Play Shufileboardcontaining com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


a: 


• • • •..* 



Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street. New 
York 11 —so that your ideas , opinions and attitudes 
may he exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all . Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words . 

—The Editors . 


Proper Leadership 

Sirs: 

Youth leadership is in dire need of 
continuous training programs, both 
preservice and in-service, for paid and 
volunteer leaders. The objectives of a 
youth program should be set down be¬ 
fore the program is planned and before 
the mechanics arc set up. Seldom do 
leaders take into consideration the im¬ 
portant objectives and outcomes of a 
properly planned program. 

The long-range outcomes of a pro¬ 
gram should he studied before a pro¬ 
gram is put into effect. One should al¬ 
ways keep in mind the total child; the 
entire growth of the child; his mental 
and social attitudes; the physical body 
development as well as the carry-over 
values for the years ahead. Too many 
leaders are concerned with the immedi¬ 
ate program and have little or no 
thought to the whole child or to the 
total effects of the program to the future 
of the child. Many leaders do not pos¬ 
sess a professional position they hold, 
nor do they possess a professional atti¬ 
tude to the child who benefits from 
their positive leadership or who suffers 
from their negative leadership. 

If continuous and proper preservice 
and in-service training programs are 
carried on by competent trained lead¬ 
ers, an education system can he set up, 
and over the years, leadership objec¬ 
tives and techniques will improve to the 
point where our children will benefit 
from positive leadership, and very little 
negative leadership will appear in our 
youth programs. 

Fusel B. Martz, Department of Rec- 
rcation and Parks , Arlington. Vir¬ 
ginia. 

New Magazine for Handicapped 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to you for adding 
pages for articles and information per¬ 
taining to the field of recreation for the 
ill and handicapped. 

I am enclosing a copy of Accent on 


Living —circulation 7,000, in all states 
and forty-three foreign countries— 
thinking that perhaps you might want 
to write a small note about it in REC¬ 
REATION Magazine. If you would like 
to mention it, I will be happy to send a 
free copy to anyone interested. 

Raymond C. Ciieever. Publisher, 
and Editor , 802 Reinthaler , Bloom¬ 
ington , Illinois. 

Note: Accent on Living is a pocket- 
sized, national magazine, dedicated 
to serving all handicapped persons, 
and has an advisory board composed 
af medical and rehabilitation special¬ 
ists. 

“A Most Excellent February” 

* 

Sirs: I 

Congratulations on a most excellent 
February 1960 issue of Recreation 
with its international recreation flavor. 
I have asked my staff members and 
hoard members to give me their copies 
so I might send them to international 
friends who have visited my depart¬ 
ment over the years. They are located 
in all parts of the world. 

Keep up the good work you are doing 
with the magazine! 

Thomas W. Lantz, Superintendent , 
Public Recreation , Mountain Park 
District , Tacoma , Washington . 

Have Notice 

Sirs: ^ 

My December 1959 issue [of llECRift 
ation] is dog-eared already from the 
constant use it received by our part- 
time staff during the Christmas vaca¬ 
tion period! The variety of subject 
matter plus the pleasing overall layout 
of the magazine continues to merit rave, 
notices from our staff. 

Harry B. Van Belleiiem. Director 
of Recreation , Torrance , California. 

See March issue for article about" 
Torrance’s excellent day camp pro¬ 
gram.—Ed. 
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. Dr. Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, well- 
known educational consultant and good 
friend to recreation, died February 24 
in New York City. He was seventy- 
seven years old. A senior partner in the 
educational consulting firm of Engel¬ 
hardt, Engelhardt, Leggett & Cornell, he 
was one of the country’s leading author¬ 
ities on conditions in public schools. 

He cooperated with the National Rec¬ 
reation Association in many ways, and. 
when president of the American Asso¬ 
ciation of School Administrators, he 
prepared jointly with the Association a 
leaflet entitled Planning School Build - 
ings for Community Recreation Use . 
This received wide distribution. He also 
served as a member of the NRA Council 
on Research in Recreation and spoke 
at National Recreation Congresses. 

• Dr. George Louis Meylan, pioneer in 
youth camping and physical education 
and an early advocate of greater atten¬ 
tion to the health needs of American 
youth, died January 15 in New York 
City. He was eighty-six. During World 
War I lie took a leave of absence as 
medical director of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity to serve as director of recreation 
for the French army. 

In 1892, Dr. Meylan organized a 
camp for underprivileged children in 
Bangor, Maine, one of the earliest 
camps in the state. This was followed 
five years later by a YMCA camp in 
New Hampshire. He also founded his 
□wn camps on Sebago Lake, Maine. 

. Ovid Butler, influential forest con¬ 
servationist, died February 20 in Wash- 
ington, D. C. at the age of seventy-nine. 
From 1922 to 1948, he was executive 
lirector of the American Forestry As- 
>ociation. As American Forests maga¬ 
zine said of him a few years ago, “As 
nuch as any man of our time, Ovid 
lutler helped to make conservation a 
lousehold word. . . .” 

His career was marked by many con¬ 
ervation milestones, among them the 
ntroduction of a fact-finding survey to 
eveal to Americans the conditions of 
heir forest resources after the heavy 
imber strain of World War II. He also 
nitiated publication of a series of 
•ooks on conservation and forests. # 




Now you can 

GO 

where the events 
take place 
...and be heard! 


WENGER PORTABLE BANDWAGON 

The Mobile Combination Band Stand 
and Outdoor Stage 

Ideal for use at music events, rallies, acts, demonstra¬ 
tions. and for speakers, the Wenger Bandwagon pro¬ 
vides comfortable Quarters for performers, plus assuring 
resonance and volume for the audience. At site, the 
Wenger Bandwagon opens in minutes into a generous 
stage or outdoor theater, or a complete, scientifically 
designed music shell for band, orchestra, or chorus. 

After event, it folds Quickly into a handsome, completely 
enclosed road trailer with ample locked storage space for 
chairs, stands, instruments, or accessory equipment. May 
be used indoors, tool Every community will want one! 

Send for complete details and specifications, or ask for 
a free demonstration. No obligation, nf rnnrs# 



MUSIC EQUIPMENT Co. 


OWATON N A 


Ml N NESOTA 
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EfcASO* posters and CHARTS 


SAVE TIME, EFFORT, MONEY! 

Now used by over 10,000 Schools, Colleges, YMCA's 
Clubs, Recreation Depts., Camps, etc. * 

Available for all Sports and activities. 


Write for Catalog - Dept.: R 

THE PROGRAM AIDS COMPANY, INC. 

Patent offic. 550 F 'fth Avenue • New York 36, N. Y. 
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"SKELLY 

A Variation of Board Billiards 
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Camps • Homes • Schools • Playgrounds 
Indoors • Outdoors • Table • Floor 

Simple, Easy-To-Follow Rules 
Individually boxed • Weighs 13 lbs. 
Reinforced Construction • 2 to 4 players 

• 

Lively embedded rebound cushions 
3' x 3' hardboard playing area 

Comes with 4 assorted colored catalin 
discs, rules and 4 pushers. 


SPECIAL INSTITUTIONAL PRICE—$11.00 

SEND FOR OUR LATEST COMPLETE TROPHY CATALOG 
SKELLY SALES CO. • 89 MAIN ST. • HEMPSTEAD N V 

F. O. B. Hempstead Terms: Net 30 days 
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RESOURCES AND REFERENCES 


A SOUND APPROACH 
TO HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PROMENADE 

MODEL 25V-8A 


WITH 



califone 



COMPLETE SOUND SYSTEM 

Ideal for INDOORS, OUTDOORS, 
ATHLETIC FIELD or GYMNASIUM 

SINGLE UNIT CONSTRUCTION 
LIGHTWEIGHT, PORTABLE 
POWERFUL 

VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL for 
classes in rhythms, movement 
fundamentals. 

EXCELLENT P.A. SYSTEM for games 
and other physical education require¬ 
ments for up to 3500 persons. 

Califone’s exclusive CUEMASTER 
providing instantaneous phrase 
selection. Optional on many Califone 
models. 

PROFESSIONAL NET . .. $199.50 
With CUEMASTER ... $12.50 additional 

Write for detailed information on this unique model and other 
models to fit your budget — Dept. R*4. 


califone 


CORPORATION 


1020 NO. LA BREA AVENUE * HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 


Behind the Headlines outlines a spe¬ 
cial program technique for studying 
intergroup relations through a more 
meaningful use of newspapers. It shows 
how a knowledge of the relevant facts 
about news events, plus supplementary 
reading and discussion, can help devel¬ 
op an understanding of the meanings 
behind the headlines. The 24-page 
pamphlet was designed for use by com¬ 
munity leaders and discussion groups 
in programing and conducting prac¬ 
tical workshops for adults on the prob¬ 
lems within our democracy. Available 
for fifteen cents from Anti-Defamation 
League, 515 Madison Avenue. New 
York 22. 


The Art oj Shellcraft Instruction 
combines a beginner’s manual with a 
complete summary of shellcraft and 
was written by Frank and Marjorie 
Pelosi who have written previous man¬ 
uals on this craft. Mrs. Pelosi is shell¬ 
craft instructor for the St. Lucie County, 
Florida, recreation department. This 
84-page manual is available for a dollar 
in a soft cover, in hard cover for $3.00, 
from the Sand Box Shell Shop, Box 112, 
Jensen Beach, Florida. 
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greatest name in 

fencing equipment. 

♦ f r- * «t 


UNIFORMS of championship 
weight • Tiger” brand— 

Kodokan Recommended 

r 3 ) V"V's 

COAT: Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 



0 0 0 



PANTS and BELT: Single Drill 

Dtlwtry fram Slotfc In N«w Vorl< CUy 


TIGER 



the PLUS VALUE sport 
for your physkal 
education program 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
. . . voluobl* train¬ 

ing olds ond equipment 
for dob, dot*room In- 
BRAND ifrathon, ond vorlaty 

competition. 



Conservation , a manual issued by the 
Camp Fire Girls, is an excellent re¬ 
source for nature and science leaders 
in camps, schools, indoor centers and 
clubs in urban or rural areas. An ex¬ 
cellent conservation directory adds to 
its usefulness. Available for $1.50 from 
Supply Division, Camp Fire Girls, 450 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 11. 


CromcHIinds Bulletin 2714 is a 
pocket-sized edition of the company’s 
floodlight catalog and is available free. 
Included is material on how to select 
floodlights of all description: general- 
purpose, heavy-duty, mercury vapor, 
special, and for hazardous locations; 
searchlights, underwater lighting, flood¬ 
light poles, accessories, installation sug¬ 
gestions, and lighting calculations. For; 
your copy of this 183-page bulletin 
write Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse 
1, New York. 


Remember, Folks! is a folder to re¬ 
mind people to use courtesy and com¬ 
mon sense afloat. This would he excel¬ 
lent for distribution at marinas and 
other family boating centers. Get a 
free supply from the Outboard Boating 
Club of America, 307 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1. 
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Editorial 


A 

LEGACY 

OF 

PLAY 



Airlie Oaks, Wilmington , North Carolina . 


“Thus do I devise and bequeath —” 


In 1907—the year this magazine, 
then The Playground, was born—the 
folloiving legacy appeared in these 
pages. Every once in a while , since 
then, ive have now and again exposed it 
to the light of day , for it should be eter¬ 
nal and read by all who love children. 

That year, Mr. Lawrence Veiller, 
chairman of the New York delegation 
to the Playground Convention in Chi¬ 
cago, called attention to the following 
will, as printed in the New York Times. 
—Ed. 

I GIVE TO good fathers and mothers, 
in trust for their children, all good 
little words of praise, and encour¬ 
agement, and all quaint pet names and 
endearments, and I charge said parents 
to use them justly and generously, as 
the needs of their children may require. 

I leave to children, inclusively, but 
only for the term of their childhood, 
all and every, the flowers of the fields, 
and the blossoms of the woods, with the 
right to play among them freely, ac¬ 
cording to the customs of children, 
warning them at the same time against 
thistles and thorns. And I devise to 
children, the banks of the brooks, and 
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the golden sands beneath the waters 
thereof and the odors of the willows 
that dip therein, and the white clouds 
that float high over the giant trees. And 
I leave the children the long, long days 
to be merry in, in a thousand ways, and 
the night and the moon and the train of 
the Milky Way to wonder at, but sub¬ 
ject nevertheless, to the rights herein¬ 
after given to lovers. 

I devise to boys, jointly, all the use¬ 
ful idle fields and commons where ball 
may be played; all pleasant waters 
where one may swim; all snow-clad hills 
where one may coast, and all streams 
and ponds where one may fish, or 
where, when grim winter comes, one 
may skate; to have and to hold the same 
for the period of their boyhood. And 
all meadows with the clover blossoms 
and butterflies thereof; the woods and 
their appurtenances; the squirrels and 
birds, and echoes and strange noises, 
and all distant places which may be vis¬ 
ited, together with the adventures there 
found. And I give to said boys each his 
own place at the fireside at night, with 
all pictures that may be seen in the 
burning wood, to enjoy without let or 
hindrance. . . . 


To lovers, I devise their imaginary 
world with whatever they may need: as 
the stars of the sky; the red roses by 
the wall; the bloom of the hawthorn; 
the sweet strains of music and aught 
else they may desire to figure to each 
other; the lastingness and beauty of 
their love. 

To young men, jointly, I devise and 
bequeath all boisterous, inspiring sports 
of rivalry, and I give to them the dis¬ 
dain of weakness and undaunted confi¬ 
dence in their own strength. Though 
they are rude, I give to them the power 
to make lasting friendships, and of pos¬ 
sessing companions, and to them exclu¬ 
sively I give all merry songs and brave 
choruses, to sing with lusty voices. 

And to those who are no longer 
children or youths or 'lovers, I leave 
memory, and I bequeath to them the 
volumes of the poems of Burns and 
Shakespeare and of other poets, if there 
be others, to the end that they may live 
over the old days again, freely and ful¬ 
ly, without tithe or diminution. 

To our loved ones with snowv crowns 
I bequeath the happiness of old age, the 
love and gratitude of their children un¬ 
til they fall asleep. 
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PLAYGROUNDS I 



Climber-slide by Creative Playthings. 


L et’s increase our playgrounds! How many communi¬ 
ties can report new ones? Long ago, in the days of 
Joseph Lee, playgrounds were established to bring 
the children off the streets, and the slogan of the day was 
“Where shall they play?” If this was a great need in 1906, 
how much more pressing is that need today! 

With our exploding population, crowded living condi¬ 
tions, and vanishing play spaces, it is more important than 
ever to make sure our children find a bit of ground under 
the blue summer sky for outdoor play. And that they have 
careful guidance, by specially trained leaders. 

The National Recreation Association 1956 Recreation 
and Parks Yearbook * figures show that the 1,956 cities re¬ 
porting had 18,224 playgrounds that year, but today, al¬ 
though their numbers have increased, the need for more 
playgrounds becomes even more urgent. Let us, by all 
means, take care to allocate space for these in our commu¬ 
nities notv —for today and tomorrow—before it is too late! 



*A new Yearbook will be published in 1961, 



Creative adventure. Playground craft sessions should give 
children opportunities to explore , build , discover , and ex¬ 
press their feelings , fantasies , interests , and ideas. This 
appealing paper-strip dragon is an example of the animals , 
insects , birds , people , puppets , and masks children can cre¬ 
ate on the playground , using only scissors , paste y and 
paper . He is one of the many creatures to be found in 
Adventures with Scissors and Paper (review on Page 192). 


Norman Rockwell drawing by courtesy of 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Sputniks and Leis 

Put on your space suits, fasten your helmets, and prepare 
for the countdown. It will soon he time to take off for a 
summer in outer space—on the playgrounds. Space is one 
of today’s most prevalent themes for everything, and will 
continue to be so. Sputnik will become Fun-nik on hun¬ 
dreds of playgrounds in the next few months. Are your 
plans ready for launching? 

Some of the playground rockets are coining down in Ha¬ 
waii. too, and, from there on out, activities will inelude 
ukelele playing, singing, Hawaiian dancing, games, mak¬ 
ing straw hula skirts, leis, and flower crowns and bracelets 
in the craft groups. We hear, for instance, that all the play¬ 
grounds in Tacoma, Washington, are planning to carry the 
Hawaiian theme this year. Have you considered it? 
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Scooting 

• In Hammond, Indiana, our summer schedule for each 
playground includes a penny carnival to be held some time 
during July or August. Over the past few years, our leaders 
have tried pony rides, pushcart rides, etcetera. Now, motor 
scooters have become popular and we purchased one that 
could be taken from playground to playground to be used 
at the carnivals. Needless to say, it was extremely popular. 
Each playground used the machine as a money maker for its 
carnival, charging ten cents a ride. 

In regard to controlling the rides, and the individuals 
driving, the car was geared so that it would go about ten 
miles per hour. It has a clutch that must be engaged at all 
times before the car will move, thus enabling children as 
young as eight to operate it without danger. Another ar¬ 
rangement that helps control the operation is that the car 
has seats for two, so if one child does not want to drive, he 
can ride with someone who does. It is surprising how well 
this works. 

It is against the law to operate scooters on the streets in 
our city, so we have arranged with the police to rope off an 
area for a given number of hours so that we may be free 
from traffic and police interference. This is important be¬ 
cause it lets the children know there are laws prohibiting 
scooters, and that they are complying with this law. We, 
as a department, have not sponsored any races, nor do we 
intend to do so.— John Higgins, Administrator, Board of 
Parks and Recreation, Hammond , Indiana. 

• In Newington, Connecticut, Clem Lemire, superintendent 
of recreation, has just terminated a successful program 
along the above lines, called “Piston Poppers,” in which the 
youngsters made their own motorized, four-wheeled carts 
from old power lawnmowers. The Connecticut Safety Com¬ 
mission went on record announcing opposition to miniature 
motor-vehicle contests and racing events for young children. 
The “safe-driving education” aspects of such an activity are 
being vigorously challenged. Mr. Lemire writes the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, “Although our program was 
never classified as a ‘racing program,’ we do not want to 
start a controversy. We will reluctantly curtail operation 
even though we have enjoyed two years of success.” 

A number of other communities have found that, with 
one thing leading to another, the speed aspect of these pro¬ 
grams gathers momentum, so to speak, and becomes so in¬ 
triguing that the practice of safety measures becomes a 
real problem and the program hazardous in the long run. 
Some power-driven carts have been known to reach a speed 
of thirty-five miles an hour, or over—too much for a child. 


Books on Summer Playgrounds 

Our storytelling program on the playgrounds of Spring- 
field, Missouri, needed to be strengthened. Therefore, Jim 
Ewing, director of parks and recreation, and Leroy Fox, 
city librarian, worked out a plan to make reading a part 
of the summer recreation program. 

A park board truck was rebuilt into a bookmobile, and 
the library supplied it with seven hundred volumes. A sec¬ 
tion of the bookmobile was devoted to books related to 
each week’s playground theme. The children selected their 
books and reported on and reviewed them during story hour 
on the playground. They also handed in a written record 
if they wanted to participate in the summer reading club. 
If they reported on five books during the summer they re¬ 
ceived a reading club pin and certificate. These were given 
out at the Annual Park Day the final week of the program. 
Circulation of the books for the summer reached eighty-two 
hundred. Though the children were not registered, almost 
all the books were returned. 

A most unusual feature of the bookmobile was a 16mm 
movie projector installed in the front seat of the truck. This 
projected the movies into a mirror, which then reflected 
them onto a screen built on the back door of the truck. The 
children sat behind the truck to watch. The movies, both 
entertaining and educational, followed the week’s theme, 
lasted ten to twenty minutes. 

A local library staff member was assigned to the park 
playground staff for the summer and was responsible for 
this program. The bookmobile visited twenty-two play¬ 
grounds weekly. This was definitely a plus in new activities 
added to the Springfield Playground Program during the 
summer of 1959.— Betty Miller, Director of Recreation, 
Springfield, Missou ri . 

The Human Touch in Playgrouutl Direction 

These suggestions are made by someone who cares for 
kids. They are a series of ideas, taken out of context, from 
letters sent by Mrs. Kay Brook to Wade Magrum, recrea¬ 
tion superintendent in Jasper Place, Alberta, Canada. Mrs. 
Brook served as a playground director and is obviously 
a keen observer sympathetic to the needs of the children. 

. . . Permanent equipment is a futile hope, but I should 
enjoy very much seeing every swing in our playground melt¬ 
ed down and made into horizontal and climbing bars. I feel 
very strongly about swings. They bear the same relation¬ 
ship to creative play that coloring books do to creative art 
—that is, swings foster sterility of expression, repression of 
creativeness, and a passive, unimaginative attitude to play. 

... I should like to see at least four sets of jungle-gym 
or horizontal-bar sets, or climbing sets. I realize that these 
items are very expensive. However, effective substitutes can 
be worked out by using “junk”—for example, old concrete 
sewer pipes, cemented in varying heights and connected 
with cemented old steel rods. 

. . . Tiny children would love some really huge blocks of 
wood, in various interesting shapes, sanded and painted, 
that could be hauled around, built, sat on, climbed on, and 
jumped over. A great, big concrete checkerboard, with 
pushable checkers, would probably add to the fun. **-► 
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.... The most popular art craft on our playground [last] 
year is mask-and-puppet making from asbestos mixed with 
stick-fast dry paste. We found that one hundred pounds is 
barely enough. . . . got ours for about three dollars from 
a wholesale roofing firm. It’s quite common stuff, and is 
called “shorts.” Even mixed with water, it’s nice and clean. 
The children made some fabulous masks. 

. . . Twelve-year-old girls are so helpful, they nearly drive 
me nuts. I believe that other leaders have discovered this 
phenomenon. In addition, they have a tendency to get 
crushes on “teacher,” and if two of them are present at the 
same time, Teacher is loved to pieces, and can’t move for 
her eager and madly jealous little helpers. I’ve never had 
more than two at a time, thank heaven. 

... If a twelve-year-old boy is the only boy of his age 
on the playground, and the other children are small folk, 
this boy has a very good time doing action songs. If one 
other boy arrives, they sit up on the swing frames and make 


funny remarks at everybody. If more than two twelve-year- 
old boys are present, the gang wouldn’t join in Rig-a-dig- 
jig “if you paid us a million, trillion dollars.” 

. . . Safety rules: Too arbitrary. Telling a wide-awake 
eleven-year-old, who is bursting to set challenges for him¬ 
self, that he can’t go up the slide backwards, that he can’t 
climb the swing-frames, that he can’t stand on his head on 
the swing-seat and swing, is asking for him to put his 
considerable powers of ingenuity for torture to make the 
leader’s life for the next few hours hell-among-the-trees. Of 
course, children love rules—the more and the more com¬ 
plicated, the happier they are to try and break them. Also, 
rules make them feel very secure. Then they know someone 
loves them. However, rules that strangle a dynamic child’s 
own natural urges merely fill him with a gnawing ache to 
get back at the “old lady” who is squashing him. . . . Con¬ 
densed with permission from Leisure, October 1959 . 


UNIQUE SPRAY POOL 

I 



In May 1958, the city of Stockton, California, dedicated 
a combination spray and wading pool in McKinley Park. 
Built by the South Stockton Lions Club and the city parks 
and recreation department, the pool represented an invest¬ 
ment of approximately $3,000 and actually cost the city 
about $800. Ten yards of concrete were given to the Lions 
Club by Stockton Building Materials and all other materials 
were donated by club memhers or secured by them. Thirty- 
two club members, working under the direction of president 
Allen Dexter and Hap Crowl, dug the hole, which might he 
considered shallow to all but those doing the digging. Men 
from the city crews, under direction of Emil Seifert, direc¬ 
tor of parks and recreation, built the forms and finished the 
concrete. 

The pool has a diameter of thirty feet, a minimum depth 
of five inches and a maximum depth of fourteen inches. The 
width of the deck, which slopes toward the pool, varies from 
eight feet to approximately ten feet. The pool is filled by a 
pipe leading from the main water supply at the spray and 
drinking fountain area into the side wall of the pool. Flow 
into the pool is controlled by a valve in a box located in the 
spray area. There is a sand trap at the center of the pool 


and a simple overflow outlet in the side wall. The pool itself 
has been painted a light blue and the walls in pastel shades. 

The pool is surrounded hy a low wall, which acts as a 
divider between the pool and surrounding play areas and 
also provides a place for adults and youngsters to sit. It 
also gives the pool a certain amount of protection at night. 
The wading pool is close enough to the swimming pool to 
allow for general supervision by the guards or other city 
personnel. When the weather is very hot, or the pool is 
crowded, the spray may be turned on, adding to the young¬ 
sters’ enjoyment. As use of the pool slackens, or if the wind 
comes up, the spray is turned off. 

The pool was officially dedicated last May, with speeches 
and appropriate credit to those individuals who had made 
the pool possible. 

Accepting for the city were the metropolitan parks and 
recreation commissioner A. J. “Bart” Dentoni and the Hon¬ 
orable F. L. Bitterinan, acting mayor. Within three minutes 
after the pool was opened and the water turned on by Joe 
Seklecki of the park department, children of the area “ac¬ 
cepted” the pool joyously and moistly—as befits a wading 
and spray pool. # 
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Maze for wheelchairs provides a real challenge , 
but does not faze the children as they whiz by. 


This setup gives sense of security as youngsters 
can grasp bars beloiv and above them at all times. 





Equipment must arouse a spirit of ad¬ 
venture , yet not be too frightening. 


“WATCH ME 

CLIMB 

THE 

! MOUNTAIN” 

: 

1 

1 

I 



Fun house is spread out to prevent any 
feeling of being cramped or boxed in. 


“it’s a house!” 

“I’m a bird!” 

Children’s voices ripple happily over 
the playground at Rancho del Valle in 
California’s San Fernando Valley. 
Their shouts express the special sense 
of joyous freedom they find on this 
playground, maintained by the Crippled 
Children’s Society of Los Angeles Coun¬ 
ty, designed specifically to encourage 
imaginative and creative play. The 
layout oilers broad play possibilities. 
Standard equipment has been reorgan¬ 
ized to give handicapped children a feel¬ 
ing of freedom bolstered with a sense of 
security while they explore new avenues 
of play. It also oilers opportunities for 



Learning to navigate “bridges and tun¬ 
nels” a child loses fear of slopes. 


normal and handicapped children to 
play together. The equipment is ar¬ 
ranged to accommodate wheelchairs, 
crutches, and braces. The playground 
is the happy brainchild of Jack Lear, 
executive director of the county’s Center 
for Crippled Children and Adults. De¬ 
signer Dave Aaron did the site planning 
and arrangement of equipment and am¬ 
bulatory devices. 

With their exhilaration in grappling, 
clambering, and scrambling, through 
their successful play, the children 
achieve a new sense of self-esteem, de¬ 
velop a new attitude towards themselves, 
are motivated to attempt the untried, 
and glory in difficult attainment. 
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RECREATION and 


DELINQUENCY 




Does organized recreation prevent juvenile misbehavior? 


N EXT TO the international situation and the constant 
interest in the latest political developments, there is 
perhaps no other issue that attracts more discussion, 
more Sunday supplement stories, more editorials than the 
question of juvenile delinquency in the United States. 

While there may be a rare variation, the general picture 
these statements, editorials, television programs, and word- 
of-mouth discussions present is a discouraging, depressing 
image of the young people of America rapidly degenerating 
into a mob of unruly, violent, disorderly teen-agers. A 
peculiar emotion seems to develop whenever adults take to 
the soapbox or editorial page to discuss juvenile delin¬ 
quency. Nothing seeins to irritate adults more than irrev¬ 
erent or disrespectful adolescents. Words like “teen-age 
mobsters,” “hoodlums,” “ferocious wolf packs,” and other 
similarly endearing terms have become standard copy in 
most accounts of juvenile misbehavior. 

The role of recreation in preventing, or alleviating, ju¬ 
venile delinquency is and has been questionable. The pros 
and cons are violently opposed. There has been a general 
assumption that providing adequate recreation facilities for 
youth is, in its broadest sense, preventive in keeping young¬ 
sters out of trouble. Many community programs have been 
deliberately trying to “prevent juvenile delinquency.” This 
has been a mistake. Recreation should be an end in itself. 
The entire community should have the opportunity for good 
recreation experiences for the joy and satisfaction they 
bring. These activities do not have to be coupled with a 
vague generalization that they might “prevent juvenile de¬ 
linquency.” There is no objective evidence that a play¬ 
ground or recreation program in itself has prevented any 
great amount of juvenile misbehavior. Rut first let me sup¬ 
ply some background for this discussion. 

In the midst of all this barrage of statements about the 
present juvenile members of society, it is truly amazing how 


Dr. Kindelsperger is executive officer of the Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity Youth Development Center , Neiv York . He was one 
of the speakers at the 41st National Recreation Congress 
in Chicago last year on this same subject . 
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The people will not listen to the plea that the des¬ 
perate needs of youth be met with adequate services. 
It is easier to punish. One important requirement 
is supervised recreation (italics ours)—sports pro¬ 
grams and clubhouses that would enable the young¬ 
sters to develop under the watchful eyes of trained 
personnel.—The Reverend C. Kilmer Myers , vicar, 
for seven years, of the Lower East Side Mission of 
Trinity Episcopal Parish, New York City, after a 
serious outbreak of teen-age gang violence in that 
neighborhood last August, 


little is actually known about the real extent of the problem, 
the nature of its origin, or the ways in which it seems to 
persist in our society. Everyone seems to have an answer 
to the problem of juvenile delinquency. The police “don’t 
crack down enough,” “the do-gooders” are too soft on 
“hoodlums”—these and other statements flow from the lips 
of citizens in all walks of life. This is part of the problem: 
everyone has an opinion about the problem of delinquency 
but has very little concrete idea what’s involved in doing 
something about it. 

N INCREASING number of social scientists and others 
have studied or are studying the problem, and the in* 
formation gathered shows a certain degree of consistency. 
We know a great deal about this phenomenon, but we still 
do not have one single theory, which has been tested and 
proved, to explain satisfactorily all those types of juvenile \ 
behavior called delinquencies. H 

The problem is made more complex because delinquency | 
is a coiriplex of both individual behavior on the part of 
young people' and the amount of community tolerance or 
acceptance oh the part of adults in the community. The 
same act, sucli as breaking windows, may be tolerated in 
one community, where the child’s family will make restitu¬ 
tion. In another, this act might mean calling police and I 
charging the child with juvenile delinquency. 

Most Scholars in the field who have studied the problem 
of juvenile behavior in recent years, generally agree upon 
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Action in a teendeague softball game 
in Euclid , Ohio . Recreation should 
be an end in itself and not be coupled 
ivith the generalization that it 
might “prevent juvenile delinquency .” 


Kenneth W. Kindelsperger 



certain facts. In the first place, there is a marked difference 
between boys and girls in the extent to which they get into 
difficulty with the law. Approximately five times as many 
boys as girls come to the attention of local police systems 
for various acts of misbehavior. We also know that, al¬ 
though some children begin to show delinquent behavior at 
an early age, it remains relatively rare until the ages of 
thirteen through seventeen. Several studies indicate the 
peak of behavior difficulties, in terms of apprehension by 
police, occurs somewhere between the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth year. Most offenders appearing before police officers 
seem to overcome their difficulties and do not reappear. 

We also know that there is a higher proportion of chil¬ 
dren living in cities or concentrated urban areas who get 
into difficulty than those who come from suburban and rural 
settings. Some studies have indicated an increase in the 
suburban and rural types of delinquent behavior, but this 
is still only a small proportion of total youngsters in diffi¬ 
culty. There are also quite marked differences in the types 
of offenses committed by youngsters living in suburban or 
semi rural areas than those living in concentrated urban 
areas. The city’s size also seems to have some relationship, 
the larger cities having a higher concentration of organized 
gangs than medium-sized smaller cities. Not too many stud¬ 
ies have been made of delinquency rates in relation to city 
size, but there seems to be some evidence that the rate tends 
to diminish correspondingly to the decrease in city size. 

Even within the city itself, there are marked differences 
in certain areas. Some census tracts will have a rate ten or 
fifteen times higher in proportion to youth population than 
other tracts. Depressed areas consistently produce an in¬ 
ordinately higher rate of delinquency than areas of a higher 
socio-economic status. Whichever racial or nationality 
group occupies the lower socio-economic rung at any par¬ 
ticular time seems to produce a greater number of children 
who get into difficulty with the law. 

Even the above information suffers from the fact that 
it is based upon a system of reporting by various law en¬ 
forcement groups, with a consequent high degree of unreli¬ 
ability. Delinquency rates can be influenced by a number 
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of factors, primarily the attitude of the community or of the 
police enforcement agencies. At any given time, when an 
order for a crackdown conies, juvenile delinquency rates 
increase. If there is more tolerance of deviant behavior, 
the rate goes down. 

1%/Tany departments of recreation have become increas- 
ingly concerned about the role they might play in help¬ 
ing to reduce troublesome behavior in their community in 
a prescribed and organized fashion. This is not something 
to be entered into casually or with any assumption that 
mere extension of existing services will meet the particular 
needs of the more troublesome youth. Sometimes, the con¬ 
tinuation of traditional recreation activities in difficult areas 
can actually increase the opportunity for youngsters to par¬ 
ticipate in delinquent activities. In a great many ways de¬ 
linquency is recreation (the wrong kind), but certain other 
concrete procedures have to be adopted if a recreation pro¬ 
gram is to meet a particular community’s need in reducing 
troublesome behavior. 

In the first place, any recreation program particularly 
geared to this type of area must be free to adapt its program 
to meet the needs of these youngsters. In a large urban 
center this implies working with street gangs in nontradi- 
tional settings (see Page 162). It calls for small group ac¬ 
tivities, with decreased emphasis on mass activities. It 
means experimental use of different types of recreation 
activities, such as programs involving automobiles and par¬ 
ticipation in work-camp experiences. Many of these activi¬ 
ties must be carried on away from the traditional commu¬ 
nity center or recreation facility. 

In the second place, there has to be distinct consideration 
given to special leadership. Workers going into high-delin- 
quency areas need additional training in understanding 
group process, handling aggressive behavior, and an ability 
to function in potentially dangerous situations. These abil¬ 
ities are more closely related to the kinds of training re¬ 
ceived by social workers. Training in itself, however, is not 
the whole answer. Personalities who can operate effectively 
in these settings must also be very carefully selected. 
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Finally, this kind of recreation program has to be care¬ 
fully integrated into the total community services, on a 
planned basis. This involves frequent consultation with 
such groups as police officers, social workers, and neighbor¬ 
hood organizations. This also implies some conscious plan 
of interagency cooperation so that emergencies may be 
handled in a constructive way. A planned program of rec¬ 
reation services in a highly delinquent area must involve a 
large degree of this kind of cooperation. 

All this adds up to the rather blunt statement that if a 
recreation department or agency wants to get involved in a 
serious program related to the specific problem of reducing 
troublesome and delinquent behavior, it should do it with 
its eyes open and with a realization of the difficulties in¬ 
volved. A fuzzy-minded approach with rather general goals 
often does more harm than good. A recreation program 
does not have to be defended in terms of its ability to pre¬ 
vent delinquency. It has a legitimate and intrinsic function 
in its own right in the general welfare of the community. 
When it does specifically focus on high-delinquency areas, 
however, recreation can be a very significant part of the 


total community approach to this problem, if some of the 
safeguards mentioned above are built into the program. 

One final comment seems appropriate. Our knowledge 
about the forces that propel young people into deviant or 
delinquent behavior is rapidly increasing. There still is a 
lot we do not know. Any organized community program 
specifically geared to the reduction of delinquent behavior 
has a responsibility to build into its function a dedication 
to research and scientific inquiry. 

We can achieve this only through organized research in¬ 
volving the use of social scientists as participating team 
members in our efforts. Critical evaluation may prove dis¬ 
astrous to some of our traditional assumptions in the rec¬ 
reation field, particularly in this area of working with the 
more troublesome and delinquent youngsters. But in the 
long pull, careful programing, with honest appraisal of what 
we do while we are doing it, will give us a much firmer base 
from which to deal with future problems. We may never 
eliminate the problem of juvenile delinquency, but we can 
make some substantial strides in reducing the amount of 
delinquency, ^ 


MORE FUN IN PENN’S WOODS 


The following letter, in the Philadel¬ 
phia Evening Bulletin of January 9, 
1960, describes state action which might 
well be used as a pattern for other parts 
of the country . Contemplation of such 
expansion tvas first evidenced in 1958, 
ivhen Pennsylvania commissioned the 
National Recreation Association to 
make a study of existing state recrea¬ 
tion areas . It is reprinted with permis¬ 
sion of the Bulletin. 


For the first time in history, our society 


T was highly pleased to note the edi- 
to rial entitled “An Appreciated As¬ 
set” ... describing the skyrocketing use 
being made of Pennsylvania’s State 
Park system. 

As you well know, the interest in out¬ 
door recreation has increased by leaps 
and bounds in the past decade. In Penn¬ 
sylvania, alone, it has more than tripled. 
One amazing statistic: In the first nine 
months of 1959, more people bought 
new boats in California than purchased 
new automobiles. 

To my mind, however, such statistics 
reflect more than the simple fact that 
Americans like to have a good time. 


affords enough leisure, high enough 


wages, and good enough transportation 
to make it possible for everyone to en¬ 
joy the “good life.” 

Today’s Americans look for recrea¬ 
tional facilities, just as they look for 
good schools and transportation, before 
they choose the place they want to live. 
Industry, well aware of this, selects 
plant sites where its employees can find 
the parks they want. Parks have be¬ 
come, therefore, a very important part 
of the economic picture in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. We must provide these facilities 
if we want to remain competitive with 
other states for new industrv and new 


growth. 


Particularly, we need recreational 
areas ringing our great metropolitan 
areas. 1 am extremely gratified, there¬ 
fore, that the legislature has appropri¬ 
ated §2,000,000 for the Department of 
Forests and Waters to acquire lands 
around Pittsburgh and Philadelphia for 
regional parks. This is the beginning 
of an important policy—a policy that 


has yet to be adopted in other states. 
That is, the policy of acquiring land for 
parks before it is swallowed up by sub¬ 
urban sprawl. If we do not meet this 
need now, the land will not be available 
a few years hence and people will look 
elsewhere for a place to live and indus¬ 
tries will look West for a locality where 
they can expand. 

I am convinced that wc are on our 
way to meeting the needs around Phil¬ 
adelphia. The plan proposed by my de¬ 
partment for the Brandywine Basin in 
Chester County which will provide, 
when constructed, three new state parks 
for the Philadelphia area, combined 
with the parks that will be built around 
reservoirs to be proposed shortly by the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers for the 
Delaware River, will help. But we will 
need more. 

It is time that parks, along with many 
other needs, be made an integral part 
of planning for the future of the Phila¬ 
delphia metropolitan region.— Maurice 
K . Goddard , State Secretary of Forests 
& Waters , Harrisburg , Pennsylvania. 
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INSTITUTE ON 


TT'our of the nation’s foremost per- 
sonnel specialists will deal with the 
recreation executive’s most important 
problem, “Personnel Administration,” 
at the fifth Annual National Institute 
on Recreation Administration, Septem¬ 
ber 24-25 at the Shoreham Hotel, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. This will be held the 
weekend prior to the 42nd National 
Recreation Congress so executives will 
have time to attend Congress sessions. 

Executives attending past institutes 
have chosen this year’s theme wisely 
when we consider that three-fourths or 
more of the recreation budget may go 
for salaries and wages. The subject 
takes on serious, sobering and signifi¬ 
cant meaning when we realize some ex¬ 
ecutives claim that nine-tenths or more 
of their day-to-day problems deal with 
personnel. With one-third of the total 
tax dollar going to pay the cost of em¬ 
ployees at all government levels, the 
public is demanding increasingly that 
executives be trained in modern man¬ 
agement and be highly skilled in human 
relations and the high art of leadership. 

The Institute will deal with many 
important aspects of personnel includ¬ 
ing: 

Leadership —New concepts of leader¬ 
ship, human relations, motivation, su¬ 
pervision, leadership development. 

Job Evaluation and Pay Administra¬ 
tion —Job design, organization of 
work, job analysis, job descriptions, 
standards of performance, evaluations 

I of pay plans. 

Selection and Placement —Recruit¬ 
ing, selection, placement, promotion, 
proper utilization of staff, merit system 
j forms, other central systems, depart¬ 
mental systems. 

Mr. Sutherland is director of the Rec¬ 
reation Personnel Service oj the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association . 
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PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 

W. C. Sutherland 


Staff Developments —On-the-job 
training, off-the-job education, coach¬ 
ing, performance standards, employee 
evaluation, appraisal and motivation 
counseling. 


Kenneth 0. Warner will cover selec¬ 
tion, placement, and personnel systems. 

He is director of 
the Public Person¬ 
nel Association; 
editor of Public 
Personnel Review, 
Personnel News, 
and Personnel 
Man; vice-chairman of the public-serv¬ 
ice committee of the President’s Com¬ 
mittee for Employment for the Physi¬ 
cally Handicapped; and member of the 
American Committee on Inter-Munici¬ 
pal Cooperation, and the Conference on 
Public Service. His academic posts 
have included chairmanship of the De¬ 
partment of Political Science, Univer¬ 
sity of Tennessee; and lectureships at 
American University, Florida State 
University, University of Chicago, and 
Northwestern University. 



The session on job evaluation and 
pay administration will have Louis J. 

Kroeger, execu¬ 
tive vice-president 
of Griffenhagen- 
Kroeger, Inc., man¬ 
agement consult¬ 
ants, San Francis¬ 
co. His former po¬ 
sitions include those of consultant to 
the federal Bureau of the Budget and 
the U.S. Civil Sendee Commission; ex¬ 
ecutive officer of California State Per¬ 
sonnel Board; and personnel director, 
city of Berkeley, California. He has 
taught public administration and per¬ 
sonnel administration in the Graduate 
School, University of California; Grad¬ 
uate School, U.S. Department of Agri¬ 



culture; and University of California 
Extension Division. 


Cecil E. Goode will serve as instruc¬ 
tor for the session on leadership. Mr. 

Goode is interim 
executive director, 
National Civil 
Service League; 
author of Person¬ 
nel Research Fron¬ 
tiers; and editor of 
Personnel Administration, bimonthly 
magazine of the Society for Personnel 
Administration. He was staff director 
of the Second Hoover Commission’s 
Committee on Special Personnel Prob¬ 
lems of the Department of Defense. 



Staff development will be interpreted 
by 0. Glenn Staiil, director of the Bu- 

reau of Programs 
j| B and Standards, 

* Commission; pro- 

I fessor of public 

^ administration at 

m \merican l niver- 

sity; and author of Public Personnel 
Administration, a popular publication 
among personnel directors and leading 
textbook in its field. An outstanding 
speaker and leader in the personnel 
area, lie taught government at New 
York University and has been a visiting 
lecturer at six other universities. 


The National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s National Advisory Committee on 
Recruitment, Training, and Placement 
is sponsoring the Institute, to be held 
the weekend prior to the 42nd National 
Recreation Congress. Admission is by 
advance registration only; enrollment 
is limited. Inquiries about the Institute 
should be directed to W. C. Sutherland, 
director, NRA Recreation Personnel 
Service. 8 West 8th Street, New York 
11 . # 
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ROVING LEADERS' 

EXTEND OUR REACH 

Interesting experimental program in the 
42nd National Recreation Congress city — 
Washington, D. C. The Congress will be 
held Sept. 25-29 at the Hotel Shoreham. 


Edward H. Thacker 

T he agencies and citizens of 
Washington, D. C., like those in 
most large cities, have been in¬ 
creasingly concerned with the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. Several pro¬ 
grams have been instituted in an effort 
to deal with this problem. In 1953 the 
district commissioners created the Com¬ 
missioners’ Youth Council, an organ¬ 
ization of dedicated citizens, who, with 
the heads of district departments con¬ 
cerned with youth, sought to develop 
programs to reduce and control juve¬ 
nile delinquency in the area. Through 
use of area boards representing neigh¬ 
borhood volunteers and professional 
workers, this program reaches the grass 
roots of the community. 

Several private voluntary agencies, 
with the help of special grants, organ¬ 
ized pilot projects in critical areas us¬ 
ing the “detached worker” approach. 
Although helpful, these programs were 

Mr. Thacker is a recreation analyst in 
the District of Columbia Recreation De¬ 
partment. (See his article “Research in 
Action” Recreation, January 1958.) 


abandoned for lack of funds. The youth 
council then turned to the district rec¬ 
reation department for assistance. The 
council wanted a detached worker for 
assignment in “Washington’s wickedest 
precinct.” After careful eonsideration, 
the department developed a program it 
believed fell legitimately into the realm 
of recreation service. 

A recreation leader with a thorough 
knowledge of the problems of youth in 
the neighborhood was assigned to this 
project on an experimental basis. He 
was instructed to use recreation activi¬ 
ties and leadership techniques as an op¬ 
ening wedge to acceptance by the 
groups in the area. The area board and 
all related agencies serving the neigh¬ 
borhood gave their support. It was soon 
evident that this approach was effective 
and the department sought and ob¬ 
tained funds to broaden the program 
into other neighborhoods. 

Washington’s detached workers are 
called “roving leaders.” The name im¬ 
plies their function: to rove, to seek out, 
to meet away from an organized center, 


to serve those youths who do not fre¬ 
quent the public or private recreation 
agencies in the city. Such a concept in¬ 
cludes not only the delinquent and pre¬ 
delinquent, but also the shy, retiring, 
introverted youths who are just as 
much in need of constructive activities. 

Co far the roving leaders have con- 
^ centrated on the delinquent and po¬ 
tential delinquent. They have contacted 
most of the known groups or gangs in 
the city and have identified those which 
require more immediate action. As 
rapport is established and confidence 
gained, the leaders have often redirect¬ 
ed the activities and attitudes of these 
groups. 

In addition to direct contact with the 
youngsters, the roving leader frequent¬ 
ly visits parents, discussing home and 
family problems, and relating these 
problems to behavior. Referral of par¬ 
ents and children to agencies equipped 
to help solve these problems is a regu¬ 
lar occurence. 

Administratively, the roving leaders 
are under the supervision of the assist¬ 
ant director of the neighborhood cen¬ 
ters division. This is the program 
division which conducts recreation pro¬ 
grams at neighborhood playgrounds 
and recreation centers. Weekly staff 
meetings provide a forum for the ex¬ 
change of information and discussion 
of problems and techniques. A psychol¬ 
ogist is available for consultation on 
the technique of dealing with especially 
difficult behavior problems. 

The roving leader works very closely 
with regional and unit directors so they 
may know of his activities and ex¬ 
change information which may be of 
mutual help. Roving leaders have ac¬ 
cess to all playground facilities after 
regular hours for use by their groups. 
Generally, there is a minimum of inter¬ 
mixing between these groups and the 
regular participants in a recreation pro¬ 
gram. When these groups are ready, 
the roving leader and unit leader work 
together in the transition back into the 
regular playground program. 

One of the roving leader’s principal 
responsibilities is to maintain close re¬ 
lationships with all community agen¬ 
cies concerned with youth. Since the 
area boards of the youth council rep¬ 
resent a reliable cross-section of inter- 
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Narcia Allen (left) checks training 
schedule with Mrs. Kay Caul, direc¬ 
tor of neighborhood centers. Mrs. 
Allen is believed to be the coun¬ 
try's first ivoman roving gang leader. 


ests in youth, these boards are most 
helpful. Some boards have a “gangs 
committee” and gather useful informa¬ 
tion for the roving leaders. These con¬ 
tacts often provide special services for 
the groups and individuals with whom 
the roving leader is working: tickets for 
athletic events, movies, and so on. 
Sometimes access is provided to private 
organizations for use of their facilities, 
such as bowling or gymnasium, or these 
organizations donate supplies and 
equipment for use by the groups: a 
radio or record player for a dance, 
refreshments, bus transportation, uni¬ 
forms. 

The youth-aid division of the police 
department is also a willing ally. There 
is constant but confidential exchange of 
information related to identification of 
gangs, their leaders, hangouts, prob¬ 
lems, and possible solutions. Care is 
taken that problem youths do not asso¬ 
ciate the roving leader with the police 
to the extent that he is no longer ac¬ 
cepted by them as trustworthy. 

A similar relationship is maintained 
with social workers from the juvenile 
court, welfare department, and attend¬ 
ance officers from the public schools. 
Referrals are frequently made to ap¬ 
propriate offices of the public employ¬ 
ment service and clinics of the health 


department. Although roving leaders 
are not fully trained counselors, they 
can frequently discover the basic prob¬ 
lems of their youths and refer them to 
the proper agency for solution. The 
employment problem is often encoun¬ 
tered and, at the request of the recrea¬ 
tion department, the local employment 
service has assigned a staff member to 
handle requests for tests and placement 
of persons referred by the roving 
leaders. 

O ELECTION AND TRAINING of roving 
^ leaders is especially important. 
They must have strong character and 
possess those personal qualities that ap¬ 
peal to youth: they must be understand¬ 
ing, democratic, reliable, trustworthy, 
and friendly. It is necessary that a 
roving leader have a sound background 
in recreation leadership techniques. Ac¬ 
tual experience in working with youth 
is better than education alone. Educa¬ 
tion is important, however, with special 
emphasis on behavioral psychology, so¬ 
ciology, and group work. 

Once appointed, the roving leader 
gets a comprehensive training course 
in methods and techniques, his relation¬ 
ships with the department and other 
staff members, and with necessary re¬ 
sources in the community. Conferences 
with or visits to welfare, police, juvenile 
court, and other agencies are vital parts 
of this training. 

Since the initial experimental assign¬ 
ment of a roving leader in 1956, the 
program has become a topic of interest 
to all youth-serving agencies in the city. 
Many area boards have sought one for 
their neighborhoods. Public officials 
have recognized the value of this pro¬ 
gram and have actively supported the 
department’s requests for additional 
funds. Congressional appropriations 


committees have indicated their en¬ 
dorsement by approving funds for ad¬ 
ditional leaders, so today there are 
seven roving leaders serving a broad 
segment of the city. 

Recently a female roving leader was 
appointed since some gangs have their 
female counterparts. It was thought 
that a female leader working with the 
male leader might be an effective team, 
so the department has added what it be¬ 
lieves to be the first such woman leader 
in the country. The department thus 
has a “roving” roving leader who 
moves from neighborhood to neighbor¬ 
hood as needed. This woman leader is 
also concerned with preventive mea¬ 
sures, hoping to uncover a girl’s latent 
antisocial behavior before a pattern is 
established. This requires personal at¬ 
tention to each girl individually as well 
as to a group of which she may be a 
part. Time alone will judge the effec¬ 
tiveness of this plan. 

*13 ESULTS are NOT easy to measure. 

There are too many factors to be 
considered, all interrelated, to permit 
an honest appraisal of success or fail¬ 
ure. Rather than claiming success for 
its own program, the department be¬ 
lieves that any reduction in delinquen¬ 
cy rate or gang incidents is the result 
of coordinated action of youth-serving 
agencies, both public and private, and 
the dedicated interest and concern of 
many citizens serving actively in many 
capacities. 

Just as delinquency has no single 
cause, neither has delinquency preven¬ 
tion any single solution. (See also 
i( Recreation and Delinquency ,” Page 
158.) The success of a preventive pro¬ 
gram rests with a united approach with 
all forces in the community meeting the 
problem head on. 


The efforts of adolescents to achieve maturity plus the 
effects of resistance they meet in themselves and others 
combine to produce great confusion for them . It is no 
ivonder that they are mixed up and aimless. . . . They 
are eager for whatever adult privileges they can get , 
but are not so eager to accept the responsibilities that 
go with them. Young people are great seekers after 
pleasure but have strong aversions to work or anything 
that limits or disciplines their desires .— Reuel L. Howe 
in The Creative Years (Seabury Press, 1959). 
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Cultural Coexistence in 


urrio help those who help themselves” has been for 
many years the basic philosophy of the Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, Department of Recreation and 
Parks. The application of this philosophy has led to the 
development, expansion, and stability of its programs, pro¬ 
jects, and consultation services to organized groups. In 
particular, it has been demonstrated through the organiza¬ 
tion of and assistance to the Federated Arts of Richmond. 
All too often municipal recreation is baseball and basket¬ 
ball, games and crafts, folk dancing and social dancing. In 
Richmond, recreation services offered by the recreation de¬ 
partment include assistance by the department staff as well 
as lending materials to local organized nonprofit groups. 
Such assistance, given through the division of special serv¬ 
ices and events of the Richmond Department of Recreation 
and Parks since 1947, also led, in 1949, to the establishment 
of a Committee for the Coordination of Cultural Entertain¬ 
ment. This subsequently changed its name to the Federated 
Arts of Richmond and is recognized as the arts council for 
this metropolitan community of 385,000. 

Federated Arts is an organization composed of nonprofit 
organized groups in the Richmond area, working and in¬ 
terested in the cultural life of the city. Fields of activity at 
present include music, drama, art, dance, and literature. 
Active current membership consists of nine musical organ¬ 
izations, ranging from symphony to barbershop; four 
drama groups; three art organizations; two dance societies; 
and one literature group. All are actively performing or 
exhibiting. In addition, there are eight associate member 
groups interested in furthering community cultural life. 

The major purpose of Federated Arts is to perpetuate and 
strengthen the arts in Richmond. Its methods are varied, 
and it maintains a strict policy of artistic neutrality in re¬ 
lation to its member groups, with a guarantee of no inter¬ 
ference in their internal operations. Plans are big and 
exciting and, based on the experiences of other communi¬ 
ties, should result in complete stabilization of the arts in 
the hands of the community’s citizens. 

The Richmond Department of Recreation and Parks can 
take full credit as the parent of Federated Arts. In the latter 
stages of World War II two interest groups—one in music 
and one in children’s theater—were reactivated and char- 

Mr. FRIESWYK is consultant for the performing arts , A «- 
tional Recreation Association . 


tered. Both organizations asked that the then Division of 
Parks and Recreation assist their programs by furnishing 
supervision and, often, direction. The division accepted 
the invitation because it felt that a vital, citywide interest 
in such creative fields is an important and necessary part 
of a community’s heritage. 

After World War II more groups of similar nature or¬ 
ganized, and some of them turned to the parks and recrea¬ 
tion department for similar assistance. By 1949 scheduling 
conflicts were rampant and the eight staff members in the 
department’s division of special services and events were 
bearing a great deal of the burden. Effective service could 
not be given, for example, when two groups scheduled ma¬ 
jor production on consecutive nights. The department also 
discovered that members of some of the groups were being 
caught in a giant squeeze play. Competition for the time 
of some participants was great, and there was ill feeling 
regardless of the participant’s choice of activities. Audi¬ 
ences also were disturbed. A spate of cultural activities 
one month and a drought the next month produced an un¬ 
balanced diet and strained pocketbooks. The economic pic- . 
lure of local groups was indeed erratic for no one group 
could count on a sizable audience. Consequently, some 
smaller groups found it necessary to disband almost before 

thev had started. 

¥ 

Something had to be done, and the Department of Rec¬ 
reation and Parks took the initiative. It called together the 
presidents of music and drama groups—schools, colleges, 
commercial and nonprofit—and suggested that representa¬ 
tives of the groups meet together several times a year to list 
production dates and resolve possible conflicts. The depart- j 
ment offered to mimeograph the schedule as a calendar of 
events so that groups could have the listings at their finger- \! 
tips as a guide when they wished to add or change dates of 
their productions. Groups were also encouraged to call at 
any time to check the master schedule. Commercial inter¬ 
ests said that availability of artists controlled their pro¬ 
grams, but that they would list their dates with the depart¬ 
ment so that others might work around them. Schools and g 
colleges felt that since their programs primarily concerned 
their institutions, they should not be included. 

Nonprofit groups readily agreed to the proposal and, 
looking to the future, suggested that art and dance be in¬ 
cluded. They also selected the name of the Committee for 
the Coordination of Cultural Entertainment in Richmond. 
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Richmond 


How a recreation department 

can help community groups to 

help themselves in stabilizing the arts. 


and appointed a music critic of a local newspaper as chair¬ 
man. Scheduling continued, as it does today, but its effect 
has been much more far-reaching than solving the problem 
of conflict of dates. It did not happen all at once, however. 

The department of recreation realized that if the un¬ 
healthy competition, suspicion, and jealousy were overcome, 
the arts in Richmond could become a compelling influence. 
It also realized that this would be a long process; nothing 
could be forced; there must be a natural overcoming of 
these obstacles. 

E ARLIER MEETINGS of the Committee for the Coordination 
of Cultural Entertainment in Richmond were marked 
by a reserve and coolness on the part of some of the rep¬ 
resentatives. But by 1952 some of the suspicion had been 
overcome, and after a listing of dates one evening a casual 
conversation started about some of the groups’ more obvi¬ 
ous problems. Before the meeting adjourned it had been 
agreed that a survey of member groups be made, that the 
committee become an organization with a charter and by¬ 
laws, and a temporary president and secretary were elected. 
The secretary was a staff member of the recreation depart¬ 
ment. The department was also requested to mimeograph 
the survey form and compile the results. 

This survey included such questions as program, expendi¬ 
tures including cost of professional leadership, clerical help 
and rentals, methods of financing, major problems, long¬ 
term plans and objectives, and whether or not the organiza¬ 
tion was solvent at the end of the previous season. Results 
indicated that nine out of twelve groups needed a place of 
some sort. Of the three groups which did not need a place, 
two were art museums. The third rented space on the third 
floor of a downtown store. The other nine groups needed 
workshops, rehearsal space, meeting places, and even per¬ 
formance space that would be available when the group 
needed it. 

A second common problem concerned finances. Groups 
were not presenting the programs they felt were needed and 
desired because they lacked sufficient funds. Some of the 
groups, because of the caliber and scale of their work, had 
no margin of profit to cover unexpected expenses. 

In 1953 the name of The Federated Arts of Richmond 
was selected, and each of the groups which had been meet¬ 
ing together was given the opportunity to join the new 
organization and elect a representative to the board of di¬ 


rectors. The temporary president and secretary became two 
of the regular officers, and headquarters was established at 
the department of recreation and parks. Federated Arts also 
decided that a survey of existing and perhaps available fa¬ 
cilities in Richmond should be made to see if at least a part 
of the needs for space could be satisfied and rental costs 
reduced. 

The second survey showed that to renovate and adapt any 
existing available facility for use by Federated Arts groups 
would be as expensive as constructing an entirely new and 
more ideal facility. Thus, thoughts turned to fund raising. 
Several things happened, however, to postpone this for a 
while. 

The first was an announcement that the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts had received a bequest for the construction of 
a theater wing. The museum, quite active in Federated Arts, 
stated this wing would be used exclusively by the museum 
for a state program and would not be available for use by 
Richmond’s groups as such. This was, of course, thoroughly 
understood by Federated Arts, but it was felt that Rich¬ 
mond’s average citizens, who must necessarily be asked to 
contribute to the construction of a Federated Arts Center, 
would not understand until the museum’s program was 
really in action. 

The second factor was the presence in Richmond at that 
time of a professional fund-raising organization which ad¬ 
vised that Federated Arts and its individual member groups 
needed a very full publicity program for at least one year 
so all citizens would become more aware of the organiza¬ 
tions, their programs, and needs. 

Again, sitting around the table in the recreation office, 
it was agreed that publicity was the first tiling. Someone 
mentioned the “adventure days” of the thirties, and imagi¬ 
nation was fired. The first annual festival of arts was thus 
evolved to make the groups’ programs known to the general 
public. A week of free programs, during which each per¬ 
forming group gave a forty-five-minute demonstration of 
its type of work, was coordinated, supervised, and stage- 
managed by the recreation and parks department. 

A FEW weeks later Richmond was asked to participate in 
a one-day regional arts council conference in Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, and to describe how it had managed 
to coordinate the local groups into the festival of arts peace¬ 
fully. The secretary attended this conference and explained 
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that the municipal recreation department had been responsi¬ 
ble for coordinating the festival, and that there had been 
no problems. The Winston-Salem meeting opened greater 
doors to Federated Arts for it became aware of many other 

possible features and aims for its organization. 

* 

For many years the recreation department had coordi¬ 
nated and directed a series of pop concerts at the Carillon, 
Virginia’s World War I memorial. The State Department 
of Conservation and Economic Development had sponsored 
these concerts and the Recording Industry Trust Fund had 
presented one or two concerts in addition. The recreation 
department had also sponsored and produced a Sunday 
afternoon series of children’s plays in an adjoining “ravine” 
called Dogwood Dell. The department looked forward to 
the day when an amphitheater would be constructed at the 
site. But the construction seemed to be a long way off, if the 
planning commission’s recommendations were followed in 
sequence. 

The Richmond-Jamestown Festival Committee, with the 
support of Federated Arts, was instrumental in getting the 
amphitheater constructed by the city in time for the summer 
of the 1957 Jamestown Festival celebrated by all Virginia 
communities. When additional funds were made available 
through the committee, Federated Arts agreed to lend its 
Festival of Arts name to an eight-week summer program. 
Member groups performed on various nights and were 
joined in the festival by the pop concert and children’s play 
series. The Recording Industry Trust Fund increased the 
number of its concerts and the State Department of Con¬ 
servation and Economic Development provided additional 
funds so that the bells of the carillon could be played each 
night. The entire festival was presented by Federated Arts. 
This pattern has continued each summer since 1957, with 
a local bank taking the place of the Richmond-Jamestown 
Festival Committee as sponsor. Attendance at the free pro¬ 
grams during the summer is estimated at about fifty thou¬ 
sand as compared to twenty-five hundred for the first festival 
presented indoors in the spring. 

Federated Arts uses the recreation department’s mailing 
add ress. Its mimeographing is done by the department on 
stationery now happily furnished by the arts council. Until 
July 1959 a staff member, using the title of executive sec¬ 
retary, for convenience of communication, served officially 
on office time. July brought a reorganization of the depart¬ 
ment and a promotion to this staff member, so that she now 
is the volunteer executive secretary doing most of the work 
on her own time. This does not mean that the department 
has dropped its assistance to Federated Arts, for clerical 
services are still available as well as consultation services 
through the new division of central program services. 

The arts in the community are also growing, with more 
interest being shown on the part of citizens. Attendance 
figures are larger and member groups and possible partici¬ 
pants are more concerned now with stabilizing the picture 
than with organizing new groups which duplicate services. 
Federated Arts knows that it is closer to realizing some of 
its long-range plans, which will help its member groups to 
increase in stature and strength as the years go by. 


rj^HE DAY is rapidly approaching when Federated Arts will 
A initiate fund raising and some type of building pro¬ 
gram. It is on the brink of a limited funds appeal to set up 
its own office and professional staff. When this is done, Fed¬ 
erated Arts can offer more vital and continuing services to 
its twenty-eight member groups and, depending upon the 
requests of the groups, will include central clerical and fil¬ 
ing services, mailing, and publicity as a start, in addition 
to the services mentioned earlier. When this day arrives, 
the recreation department expects to assume its place as a 
mere associate member, but will continue its interest and 
helpfulness and, if necessary, guidance. 

With an office of its own established, the next step for 
Federated Arts should be coordinated or united fund-raising 
campaigns to supply needed money to member groups and 
to finance the establishment of an arts center containing an 
auditorium, studios, rehearsal and meeting rooms, work¬ 
shops, and display area. But Federated Arts is also finding 
the time to help in the growth of the arts and of arts councils 
throughout the country. In September 1959 arts councils 
and about-to-be arts councils in the three-state area of North 
and South Carolina and Virginia met for a conference in 
Winston-Salem. The groups present, which included repre¬ 
sentatives of sixteen cities and towns, decided to form a 
tristatc arts council. Subsequent committee meetings have 
led to some definite plans for the tristate, including a survey 
of the arts in each of the three states to determine what is 
already in existence. It is a known fact that industry, think¬ 
ing of moving into a new community, looks at the total 
picture of the community, and that arts activities are care¬ 
fully scrutinized. 

TH'IE DIE is already cast for Federated Arts. It knows 
*** that it is the only organized arts council in Virginia. 
It knows that at least three other communities in the state 
are thinking seriously of or are in the process of organizing 
arts councils. It definitely wants company from its own 
state just as the recreation and parks department wants 
company from other departments in the arts movement. 

But the tristate organization is only a part of the na¬ 
tional arts picture. The annual June convention of the 
American Symphony Orchestra League has for the past eight 
years included a simultaneous meeting of and for arts coun¬ 
cils. It is felt that in the not-too-distant future these coun¬ 
cils, with the blessing of the ASOL and several other national 
associations, will become a separate organization called the 
International Arts Council and will provide the means by 
which the movement will strengthen even more in Canada 
and the United States. 

Richmond feels that the arts are important in a commu¬ 
nity and it feels that the recreation profession should accept 
them as a part of its responsibility. It is proud it can say 
that it has contributed some stability to the arts in Rich¬ 
mond. It is convinced that recreation is baseball and basket¬ 
ball, games and crafts, folk dancing and social dancing, and 
music, drama, art and other dance forms, for all ages in the 
community including those enthusiasts who have organized 
to help themselves. 
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“WAKE UP 
AND READ, 
YOUNG 
AMERICA!” 



Promote reading along with sports. Start some new project 
to stimulate young people’s reading during National 
Library Week, April 3-9, 1960. 


T he greatest number of drop-offs 
and drop-outs in reading occur 
during the teen years. At four¬ 
teen a boy no longer reads books of 
high adventure to which he had been 
devoted at ten or the stories of space 
travel and books of “plain facts” to 
which he had turned his attention at 
eleven, twelve, and thirteen. At four¬ 
teen he tells his Boys’ Club librarian 
that he has no time to read. Oh, he 
reads, but only “for assignments.” 

Why has he dropped his voluntary 
reading to only a few books a year? 
The disclination to read for the pure 
joy of it or for personal satisfaction in¬ 
fects far too many teen-agers. We know 
that lack of books in the home environ¬ 
ment, absence of an atmosphere condu¬ 
cive to reading, and want of positive 
attitudes toward books and reading, 
particularly among their peers, are fac¬ 
tors associated with teen-age drop-offs. 

For almost a hundred years now (the 
Boys’ Club of America movement start¬ 
ed in New England in the 1860’s), indi¬ 
vidual Boys’ Clubs have been encourag¬ 
ing boys from eight to eighteen to read 
by providing books they like in an at¬ 
mosphere where reading was an activity 
—one of the things to do in free time. 

The clubs have utilized many money- 
raising schemes to buy books in the 
past, but last year a new project was 
inaugurated that could be utilized by 
any recreation department or club in¬ 
terested in building its library and in 
inspiring youngsters’ desire to read. 

Miss Vinton is director of the Boys' 
Clubs of America Publications Service. 


Last year the Boys’ Clubs of America 
were fortunate in having a group of 
people undertake a project aimed at 
inculcating teen-agers with a taste for 
reading. Called “Wake Up and Read, 
Young America,” this project involved 
a large number of nationwide Boys’ 
Clubs. A local sponsor was selected to 
make the gift presentation to a Boys’ 
Club, on behalf of the group of donors 
of a basic library of fifty paperback 
books. These presentations were sched¬ 
uled to take place during National Li¬ 
brary Week or near that date. 

Each club alerted newspapers, radio, 
and TV stations to the gift, and to the 
intent of the project. In every instance, 
the club received wholehearted response 
from all mass media in the area. A 
ceremony was held the day the local 
sponsor presented the gift to the Boys’ 
Club library, and the event was given 
all the fanfare accompanying an impor¬ 
tant local sports affair. Sponsors, club 
executives, and young readers (as 
though they were on varsity teams) got 
their pictures in the newspaper, heard 
their voices over the radio, and saw 
themselves on television. Some sixty of 
these events took place all over the coun¬ 
try during this period. 

What did these ceremonial events do 
for reading? They made books and 
reading important in each of those com¬ 
munities—not important as culture or 
as something valuable ten years hence, 
but important to one’s own peers right 
here and now. A reader was not some¬ 
one alone and apart; he was recognized 
as a participant. And nothing so ap¬ 
peals to the teen-ager as participation. 


Iris Vinton 

One result of this special project— 
and its concomitant fanfare—was the 
tremendous rise in reading interest, 
not of club books alone, either. Local 
libraries reported a rise in books bor¬ 
rowed by teen-age youngsters. Many 
clubs said the books from the project 
were loaned out almost immediately, 
and club leaders and directors were ap¬ 
pealing for more books—any kind. 

The boys’ general reaction may be 
summed up in this comment from a six- 
teen-year-old: “All of us were standing 
around looking through the books on 
the table in the library. Some of the 
boys started to read, and I did, too. I 
took the book home and finished it.” 

It was a case of “me too,” for that 
boy, and many another, who had often 
remarked that he was not much of a 
reader and could not get interested in 
books. The fact is that he, as well as 
many men and women, needs only to 
have others do something to want to do 
it too. As a teen-ager, however, he is 
much more influenced by the approval 
or disapproval of his peers than is an 
adult. 

Reports from clubs everywhere were 
enthusiastic about the project. If its 
success has any overall meaning what¬ 
soever, it is simply this: a gift of books 
made in an important manner to any 
youth center will capture their attention 
and arouse interest in reading. Donors 
might prove hard to get if the gift is 
thought of in terms of hundreds of dol¬ 
lars. But when prospective donors are 
told that for about twenty dollars they 
can purchase a whole library of books 
for their favorite youth group and have 
all the real enjoyment that goes with 
making an important gift, they are not 
at all scarce. Civic clubs and groups as 
well as individuals seldom have an op¬ 
portunity to give so much for so little. 
The average cost of the titles in the 
“Wake Up and Read, Young America” 
gift library, sent to Boys’ Clubs last 
year, w as forty cents; the highest priced 
book, seventyrfive cents. ^ 

For the titles of the fifty paperbacks, 
together with their authors and pub¬ 
lishers, see Page 192. 
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Today's European playgrounds 
sports , and muscle stretching ♦ 
grounds , wherein children used 
planned as “building sites" (ski 
amazing technical skill. At Cop < 
hundred small houses with gard 



PLAYGROUNDS ABROAD 
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ss creative and artistic activities as much as games, 
mark has progressed from its postwar “junk’' play - 
rubble and debris for “constructing ” to play areas 
nellegeplads). The children continue to display an 
gen-Emdrnp (left) the children have built about one 
These are dismantled and stored during the winter . 



Wendy Houses (left), displayed at an 
exhibition playground in Sweden, tvere 
constructed at different levels over a 
sandpit and joined by wooden walks. 



This material is reproduced, with per¬ 
mission, from Creative Playgrounds and 
Recreation Centers (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger). Authors are Dr. Alfred Led- 
ermann of the Swiss Pro Juventute Foun¬ 
dation and Alfred Trachsel, Zurich city 
planner and architect. 


“All nations play and they 
play remarkably alike.” 

—Johan Huizinga. 



housing project in Switzerland (left) was lined 
pool from which the children carry water for 
|pes are very popular. A large part of the play- 
I games, unobstructed by any equipment. An open 
ir for mothers and has a stage for perform - 
was constructed in 1951-55 by voluntary labor, 
[blueprint for good playgrounds, the authors show 
its hive tackled the problem of different sites 
He and imaginative play centers for all children. 


ft 
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A Zurich housing development, designed by the municipal 
building department, offers a large continuous green belt for 
recreation purposes. Its playground (above) is in a sunken 
area sheltered by the surrounding buildings. The sandpit con¬ 
tains a tree-airplane. A wading pool consists of eight circles. 


Indians and the Wild West excite the German children as much 
as their American counterparts . A stretch of wasteland in 
Mannheim, Germany, lent itself to a “Red Indian” playground 
(left). Contour and vegetation offer natural habitat for stalk¬ 
ing games. Large pond is surrounded by rows of stone seals. 


Walls of one of the “Red Indian ” huts are covered with clay 
blocks (below) in which children incise designs. Their ideas 
of the American Indian are certainly free-wheeling and wild. 

























DUNGAREE DAUBERS 

“Creative expression knows no season” in this 
Long Island children s recreation art program. 


Joyce and John McGinn 


T he Dungaree Daubers are a free- 
swinging, wildly inventive group 
of elementary-sehool-age chil¬ 
dren in Hewlett, New York, interested 
in working in varied art media in a 
loosely controlled, creatively stimulat¬ 
ing atmosphere. The program evolved 
from Gramma Drama, a workshop in 
creative dramatics which flourishes in 
the fall and winter months in the rec¬ 
reation building. As a result of interest 
expressed by young participants, whose 
creative expression knew no season, 
this workshop simply became an art 
class utilizing the techniques of Gram¬ 
ma Drama and moved outdoors for the 
spring session. From the start, the pro¬ 
gram has been a success and the 
amount of effort put into such a pro¬ 
gram is insignificant compared to sat¬ 
isfactions derived and results produced. 

Initially, the program w r as aimed at 
first- and second-grade children, but as 
the program progressed, more and 
more young children were anxious to 
participate. On an ordinary Saturday 
morning, the size of the group will 
range from thirty to seventy-five. Moth¬ 
ers bring the children and end up hand¬ 
ing out supplies. Preschoolers eome to 
watch or be watched and wind up as 
pint-sized Picassos. A local doctor ar¬ 
rived three years ago, ehauffeuring his 
three children, and is still with us, 
teaching the techniques of ceramics to 
a vastly enlarged family. An interest¬ 
ing sidelight to Dr. John R. Herman’s 
participation is that the public-address 
system in the recreation building is 
turned on, with the mierophone placed 
next to the telephone, w f ith a speaker by 
the window', to permit him to receive 
emergency phone calls. Onee he had to 
remove the el ay in order to scrub up for 
an operation. 



Dr . John R. Herman arrived one day 

to drop off his children, 

and remained to teach ceramics. 

He labels his own efforts 

in this medium “psychoceramics .” 


Mr. McGinn is director of the depart¬ 
ment of recreation , Union Free School 
District No. 14, Hewlett, New York . He 
claims Dungaree Daubers are actually 
Mrs. McGinn’s creation , “77ie tech¬ 
niques and teaching procedures . . . all 
stem from her and / serve mostly in an 
administrative function and .. . muscle 
man . . ..” The school district's recrea¬ 
tion formula appeared in a double- 
spread article , “Are Your School's Play 
Facilities Working Full Time?" in To¬ 
day’s Living, Sunday supplement of The 
New' York Herald Tribune, 5/24/59. 
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The program takes place on Saturday 
mornings at the recreation building, 
rain or shine, calm or windy, indoors or 
outdoors, occasionally both. Although 
the group started working in paint and 
clay, the children will take on any basic 
material and their inventiveness knows 
no hounds. Wire coat hangers, quanti¬ 
ties of colored paper, scissors, and 
string produced mobiles Calder never 
dreamed up. White tissue paper, scis¬ 
sors, and a folding and cutting session 
sprinkled every window in the building 
with snowflakes. Wet newsprint and 
colored chalks produced a brand-new 
dimension in impressionistic painting. 

No restrictions are placed upon the 
amount of work produced or time spent 
on a creative effort. Emphasis is placed 
on individuality and a relaxed atmos¬ 
phere. The two instructors act chiefly 
as consultants, thought provokers, idea 
encouragers, and general factotums, 
rather than as teachers. 

The children enjoy taking them¬ 
selves, their materials, and friends off 
to a shady tree where they commune 
with art and nature to their hearts’ con¬ 


tent. After early sessions, horizons 
broaden and the subject matter is liter¬ 
ally limitless. There have been epidem¬ 
ics of swarming butterflies, Zorros with 
and without horses, spatter designs bet¬ 
ter than Armstrong ever created, and 
many ships—ocean, space, and other¬ 
wise. Although the program stresses 
the doing and not necessarily what is 
done, the child has the right to destroy, 
take home, or preserve his masterpiece. 
The young artists work with the sim¬ 
plest materials: 18"-by-24" sheets of 
newsprint—attached to sheets of Ma¬ 
sonite with large triangle clips; muffin 
tins of poster paints in basic colors only 
—red, blue, yellow, white, and black, 
with plenty of empty spaces for mixing; 
^10 tin cans of water for cleaning the 
brushes; and large, long-handled 
brushes, with fairly stiff bristles. Small 
brushes tend to encourage small paint¬ 
ings and limit inspiration. An inexpen¬ 
sive clay is issued on hardboard with 
the ever-present tin of necessary water 
to assist in manipulating. Nontoxic 
glazes are applied after the bisque fir¬ 
ing with small camel’s-hair brushes. 


Dungaree Daubers culminates in an 
outdoor art show on a sunny Saturday 
with paintings and sculptures mounted, 
titled, and displayed for everyone’s en¬ 
joyment. On the morning of the show, 
all the children in the program arrive 
with picnic lunches and hang paintings 
on the fence with clip clothespins. Bal¬ 
loons are blown, and burst, and fly 
gaily away on what is invariably the 
windiest day in June. Parents and 
friends gather to view the collection 
with pride. The high-school jazz group 
contributes a jam session, everybody 
dances, lemonade is served, and a gala 
day with the arts is had by all. 

The many and varied paintings pro¬ 
duced by the children in the nine weeks 
of Dungaree Daubers present a colorful 
and delightful panorama as they stop, 
or at least slow down, traffic on one of 
the main thoroughfares. They are more 
than a collection of fascinating exam¬ 
ples of children’s arts; they are the 
freely chosen, fun-filled exploratory 
steps into what could be a strong, af¬ 
firmative recreation pursuit for the rest 
of their lives. # 


Federal Urban Planning Assistance 

—As an aid to the planning of public recreation facilities — 1960. 


T he program of federal grants-in- 
aid for urban planning was estab¬ 
lished by Section 701 of the Housing 
Act of 1954 and is generally known as 
“the 701 Program.” It was substantial¬ 
ly broadened by amendments adopted 
in 1959. 

Under this program, grants, not ex¬ 
ceeding one half the cost of the work, 

i may be made to official planning agen- 
es to aid them in preparing plans for 
irious types of urban area. The grants 
ust be matched by an equal amount of 
ate, local, or other nonfederal funds. 
As a general rule, grants for planning 
cities, counties, and other localities 
' less than fifty thousand population 
e made to official state planning agen- 
es that are authorized by their state 
ws to provide the localities with plan- 
ng assistance. 

Cities and counties of fifty thousand 
>r more are not eligible for grants ex¬ 
cept on a metropolitan or regional ba- 
I is, in which case grants may be made 
o an official state, metropolitan, or 
egional planning agency having au- 
hority to undertake metropolitan or 

I i 
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regional planning. 

The 1959 amendments stress the im¬ 
portance of planning for urban areas 
in their entirety and on a comprehen¬ 
sive basis. Comprehensive planning is 
defined to include general physical 
plans with respect to the character and 
intensity of land use, programs for the 
provision and financing of public im¬ 
provements, and coordination with the 
plans of other jurisdictions. 

T he preparation of plans for the 
location of playgrounds, metro¬ 
politan park systems, and other public 
recreation facilities is considered to be 
an eligible type of planning work, pro¬ 
vided it is part of, or coordinated with, 
comprehensive plans for the develop¬ 
ment of the area. 

A planning agency seeking federal 
aid makes up a program of the work 
which it proposes to do and submits it 
for approval. Usually the program in¬ 
cludes a number of studies and plans 
incident to the preparation of a master 
plan, and plans for the location of rec¬ 
reation facilities are often included. 


However, an applicant may request a 
grant solely for the preparation of rec¬ 
reation plans if it can be shown that 
they fit in with general community 
plans already completed or anticipated. 

F ederal aid under this program is 
not available for the planning of 
specific public works, since provision 
for such planning is made under the 
Community Facilities Program of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Also 701 funds may not be used for 
land acquisition or construction; they 
may be used solely for the purpose of 
planning. 

A city or county of less than fifty 
thousand, desiring to take part in the 
program, should submit a request to its 
state planning agency. If aid is desired 
oil a metropolitan or regional basis, 
application may be made either to the 
state planning agency or directly to the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency.— 
From a recent speech by Tracy B. Au¬ 
gur, Assistant Commissioner for Urban 
Planning Assistance, U . 5. Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 
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PIRATES IN THE 
PLAYGROUND 


A program that gives scope 
to the child's creative talents. 


The Jolly Roger 


Beatrice McAuIiffc Stone 


During Early Settlers Week the boys went all 
out in reconstruction of pioneer America . 


t 


P LAYGROUND OPENING TIME was 
just around the corner in Bristol, 
New Hampshire. The Kelley 
Park playground stall, consisting of a 
director, and assistant, and a number 
of volunteer junior-high-school young 
people, had met several times for plan¬ 
ning and training. They realized that 
the playground program of other years, 
though well rounded and attractive to 
local youngsters, needed more color 
with an opportunity for growth through 
self-initiated activity. It was decided 
that this program could be aimed di¬ 
rectly at the nine-year-olds and under, 
three mornings a week, while their 
older brothers and sisters attended the 
recreation department’s day camp. The 
other two weekday mornings would be 
devoted to baseball and other sports 
and activities for all ages on the play¬ 
ground. 

The staff agreed that loo much of a 
youngster’s time on the playground is 
planned for him. They felt that in his 
summer leisure time a child needs a 
climate for growth through play and a 
challenging opportunity in which he 
can completely express himself in 

Mrs. Stone is playground director for 
the Bristol , New Hampshire Commu¬ 
nity Center. 


group activities under supervision. A 
program must not rob the youngster of 
all or any of his creative talents, which 
might have developed in his own back¬ 
yard, self-initiated. With this in mind, 
the stalT began to search for a plan to 
coordinate the many types of activities 
possible on a playground and at the 
same time foster every participant’s 
growth. 

Two ideas emerged to stimulate the 
development of a ‘‘Play Town.” In 
1950 McCalVs Magazine sponsored a 
project in Minneapolis, a “dynamic 
new playground,” where children were 
given tools, building supplies, and a 
fenced-in vacant lot, and set to building 
“The Yard,” a town of shacks, forts, 
caves, trechouscs, and so on. This pro¬ 
ject had appeal, but the stalT looked still 
further for a method to coordinate the 
many activities common to playground 
programs. Disneyland’s planned fan¬ 
tasy served as further stimulus, and the 
staff was on its way to devise a new 
program for Bristol’s youngsters. This 
would allow hoys and girls—three days 
a week and equipped w ith the necessary 
tools and equipment—to create appro¬ 
priate buildings and props in accord 
with a weekly theme chosen by the stalT 
for its imagination appeal to children. 


In no time, waste lumber, cement 
blocks, culverts, old cars, poles, old 
blankets, and rugs became available. 
Concurrently, the local park hoard met 
and approved the plan for such use of 
its area. It was somewhat skeptical of 
possible adverse reactions of townspeo¬ 
ple to the inevitable mess that would 
occur in the town’s only park. Because 
of weekend baseball games played at 
this park, it asked that all construction 
he taken down on Fridays and put 
a wav. This sounded like a real setback 
at the time. Because of this stipulation, 
though, only lumber, cement blocks, old 
curtains, blankets, and rugs were used 
in construction. A set of heavy volley¬ 
ball standards also proved valuable. 

The first week of the eight-week pro¬ 
gram was designated as “Marly Settlers 
Week.” The first morning, after regis¬ 
tration, flag raising, and other opening 
ceremonies, a “Ncw r England Tow r n 
Meeting” look place at which time a 
mayor and council were elected and 
plans made for the construction of a 
settlers’ colony. The children worked 
in primary friendship groups of all ages 
while leaders helped those who were 
strange, shy, or unpopular find the host 
working group to suit their needs. 

On that first day, all nails and a lim- 
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ited number of tools—hammers, saws 
and rulers—were provided by the play¬ 
ground. After the first morning it was 
evident the playground could no longer 
stand the cost of supplying nails at the 
rate they were disappearing. By the 
second day every eager young builder 
came armed with his own well-marked 
hammer, saw, can of nails, and, fre¬ 
quently, carpenter’s apron. During 
“Early Settlers Week,” while the young 
boys constructed dwellings and places 
of business necessary to their settle¬ 
ment, the young ladies were busy sew¬ 
ing Priscilla caps and making other 
items of apparel for their play families 
under the supervision of the crafts 
leader. As soon as the buildings were 
ready, the girls tacked up curtains, and 
painted window boxes and house fronts. 
The girls, too, initiated Sunday school 
activities for all, long before the build¬ 
ings were completed. They felt that giv¬ 
ing thanks and Bible study were an im¬ 
portant part of early Colonial life. 

Youngsters were encouraged to dress 
up every day in costumes suitable to the 
theme in effect at the time; the leaders, 
of course, did likewise. Donations of 
several large boxes of discarded cloth¬ 
ing helped. This delighted many chil¬ 
dren who did not have this opportunity 
at home, and it kept many of the very 
youngest busy for hours. The young¬ 
sters brought antiques and antiquated 
household items for a midweek display 
and discussion. 

On Friday, final day of “Early Set¬ 
tlers Week,” the children celebrated 
Thanksgiving. Mothers, grandmothers, 
and neighbors had been invited by cut¬ 
out paper invitations made earlier in 
the week—simple old-fashioned figures 
whose aprons read “Come. Friday. 10 
A.M.” Visitors, invited to be Indians, 
were presented with headdresses fash¬ 
ioned by the youngsters. Everyone 
enjoyed a program of old-fashioned 
games and guessing contests. The chil¬ 
dren demonstrated old-fashioned danc¬ 
ing and action songs learned during the 
week. Refreshments, cold drinks, and 
cookies, provided by the mothers, were 
served from the “general store.” Just 
one-half hour before closing time, 
mothers assisted their children taking 
buildings apart. The lumber was piled 


against a nearby fence and covered 
with heavy rugs and sturdy craft tables. 

A FTER the first week the two paid and 
five volunteer leaders held a pro¬ 
gram evaluation. They found this type 
of program was easy to conduct and su¬ 
pervise; their enthusiasm was tremen¬ 
dous; they felt a real answer had been 
found to stimulate their own enthusi¬ 
asm and that of the children. The par¬ 
ents, too, expressed unanimous approv¬ 
al and praise for the activities offered 
their children. The staff felt the possi¬ 
bilities for coordinating education with 
fun were unlimited. There just seemed 
to be no end to and never enough time 
for all the crafts, dramatics, games, and 
dance possibilities. The children were 
constantly coming up with wonderful 
ideas. 

“Pirate Week” was the theme for the 
second week, and probably the most 
popular of the entire summer. Early 
Monday morning a captain was chosen 
for the Jolly Roger to be. He delegated 
work areas: foredeck, afterdeck, poop- 
deck, gangplank, masts, treasure chest, 
figurehead, portholes, and lifeboat. By 
Friday, the ship was large enough for 
one hundred pirates and every inch of 
space was taken. Everyone came 
dressed appropriately for the Spanish 
Main (every scarf or sash from the cos¬ 
tume box). Each youngster had made 
a black cardboard pirate hat, eye patch, 
and mustache. 

A pirate sports day was held mid¬ 
week, and all who were able to “walk 
the plank” (the horizontal ladder) were 
inducted into the Order of Skull and 
Crossbones in solemn ceremony. At the 
same time, a great deal of free play de¬ 
veloped around the theme. A Friday 
“Treasure Hunt,” with a mysteriously 
found map as a guide, delighted all. 


This article confirms the belief 
that playground programs can be 
creative and challenging . It also 
confirms that success is depend¬ 
ent upon wise leadership that un¬ 
derstands the age characteristics 
of children and allows a maxi¬ 
mum of self-expression . 


“Storybook,” “Indian,” “Cowboy,” 
and “Circus” weeks were also well re¬ 
ceived by the children and stimulated 
their imaginations. During “Storybook 
Week,” Sleeping Beauty’s castle, Tom 
Sawyer’s raft, the Three Little Pigs’ 
houses, Heidi’s mountain hut, the Billy 
Goats Gruff bridge, Peter Rabbit’s 
hutch, Jack’s beanstalk went up. The 
week lent itself beautifully to creative 
dramatics and puppet plays, and several 
commendable shows were produced 
with the help of a number of mothers. 
A party was developed around a sugar¬ 
plum tree—the upright of a tetherbal! 
game with dowels lashed to it, gaily dec¬ 
orated with ribbons and candy—on the 
final day of the week. Every child at¬ 
tended, costumed after one of his favor¬ 
ite storybook characters, and had the 
chance to act out part of the story he 
represented. The Pied Piper led every¬ 
body in many rhythmic activities and 
marches. 

During “Indian Week,” after braves 
and squaws had set up their tepees (cov¬ 
ered with blankets from home), totem 
pole, and ceremonial fire, they grouped 
into family craftsmen. Each tepee pro¬ 
duced a different product: tom-toms, 
macaroni beads (also used as wam¬ 
pum), peace pipes, shields, and so on, 
which were bartered when completed. 
The girls potato-printed dresses made 
from old sheets, later sewn up at home. 
The boys fashioned breechcloths of 
scrap leather during craft period, after 
they finished building their tepees. 
Novel headdresses were individually 
designed from corrugated cardboard 
and turkey feathers. Rhythmic Indian 
dancing, to music and Indian songs 
learned during the week, were part of 
the program given for parents on Fri¬ 
day morning. 

During “Cowboy Week” two corrals 
went up, each large enough for Pet the 
pony who came on Friday to give each 
child a ride. The children were not 
told that their corral was not really 
sturdy enough for Pet. They made 
bunkhouse and hitching-post and 
broomstick horses during craft time. A 
hotdog, ehuckwagon roast highlighted 
the week. Many games and contests de¬ 
veloped out of this weekly theme, and 
no one needed to be shown how to play 
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cowboys and rustlers during free-play 
time. 

The play area boasted a number of 
other typical attractions built with 
available materials. The “Magic Carpet 
to Faraway Places” proved very popu¬ 
lar. This consisted of a carpet spread 
on the ground, headed up by an eight- 
foot stake, with a sign nailed to it, and 
strings of flags, loaned by a local serv¬ 
ice station, stretched from top of stake 
to back of carpet. Here stories were 
read or told to small groups by the 
young volunteer leaders, or children 
could read books of their own choosing 
from the playground library whenever 
they wished. A puppet-and-song theater 
was easily built from boards and blocks 
with plenty of seating, and, frequently, 
groups of children would, on their own, 


dress up and produce plays here to eve¬ 
rybody’s delight. The enthusiasm of 
parents and townspeople alike was en¬ 
couraging to the playground staff. At¬ 
tendance increased over the entire pe¬ 
riod, in spite of intense heat and the 
many attractions in this resort area. 

npiiE youngsters really have learned 
-*■ to share and cooperate, handle 
conflict, and real-life problems. Chil¬ 
dren who had trouble getting along 
with others soon learned to control their 
tempers, to give-and-take or be left out. 
With all the boys and girls busy fin¬ 
ishing their “jobs,” and directing their 
own play, the leader actually had suffi¬ 
cient time to help those who needed as¬ 
sistance in learning to get along. What 
counted here was the ability to do one’s 


share, to be fair, and to have consider¬ 
ation for others. The youngsters de¬ 
veloped muscular coordination, made 
decisions, and stuck with their “work” 
until completed. The projects remained 
free of vandalism throughout the sum¬ 
mer, and the only mishap was one 
scratched foot. 

One outgrowth was an upsurge in 
backyard building activity which only 
seemed to enhance and lend importance 
to the program. These activities were 
carried on during weekends and daily 
after the playground closed. 

The Bristol playground staff felt the 
splendid opportunity there is here for 
the integration of all the arts, for prac¬ 
tical education, and physical activities. 
It heartily recommends this type of pro¬ 
gram. # 


Plants Children Like to Qrow 

C hildren have a natural curiosity about plants, particu¬ 
larly how a seed develops into a small plant which in 
turn develops into a large one. It is natural that their in¬ 
terest is held longer in plants with unique qualities. Speed 
and size are most important to remember in helping chil¬ 
dren to become more interested in plants. If they can mea¬ 
sure growth from day to day, they are happy. If a tiny seed 
grows into a six- or eight-foot giant, they will never for¬ 
get it. These are plants children like to grow: 

Castorbean. This large, easy-to-handle seed germinates 
quickly and grows rapidly into a large (6-8 ft.) plant with 
some leaves 30 inches in diameter. 



DRAMA, 

gpJuiv 

27 # 


The ingredients for a successful summer playground are 
planning, program, and publicity. Last year the Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio , recreation department started its summer play¬ 
ground activities with an eye-catching announcement in the 
Columbus Citizen. Cartoons (see above) were tied in with 
special weeks and events and made an attractive calendar. 


Sunflowers. These grow practically anywhere under all 
sorts of conditions. The Mammoth Russian variety is best 
for a huge flower head on a tall (8-10 ft.) stalk. The plump 
seeds are good to eat and good for bird food, too. The red 
varieties and the double sunflowers are smaller but they 
are spectacular nonetheless and attract yellow-feathered 
goldfinches in large numbers in late summer. 

Moonflowers. The seed of this morning-glory-like vine 
is slow to germinate unless the coat is nicked with a knife 
or file (a grown-up job), but the shouts of glee and expres¬ 
sions of amazement which accompany the unfolding of the 
first flower are not soon forgotten. The flowers actually un¬ 
furl within the lapse of two or three minutes in the early 
evening. Start these early so they will be sure to produce 
flowers before frost. 

Pumpkins. Let the children grow their own jaek-o-lanterns. 
Use such varieties as Genuine Mammoth, Connecticut Field, 
or a selection Burpee actually calls Jack-O-Lantern. The 
sugar varieties sold on most seed stands are small pump¬ 


kins more desirable for pics than Halloween. If the vines 
grow up on a fence, be sure to build platforms under the 
developing fruits, else they will become heavy and will be 
torn from the vine, A fifteen-inch square of plywood nailed 
on the end of a two-by-four of suitable length makes an 
ideal support. Fastened to the fence with a wire, this one- 
legged platform is an inconspicuous support for each fruit. 

Gourds. In their endless variations, gourds arc always at-\ 
tractive to children, but be sure to include some of the ' 
large-fruited sorts: calabash, dipper, sugar-trough. 

Others. Keep to large, brilliant flowers such as zinnias, 
marigolds, orange cosmos, cockscombs. In the vegetable 
department, radishes are the old standby for a quick, at¬ 
tractive erop. Wax beans and green beans produce givc-^ 
away quantities, and carrots and beets are very easy to grow. 

Don’t burden the interested child with too much, but try 
to include action and variety in his garden. # 

Reprinted from Kingwood Center Notes, 900 Park Avenue , 
West , Mansfield , Ohio. Vol. VI, A r o. 4 , April 1959. 
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UNIFORM OUTFITS 
FOR LEADERS 


Virginia Musselman 


It is important that leaders be 
suitably dressed and easily identified . 


T he question of whether or not 
recreation leaders should wear 
some sort of uniform clothing 
comes up some time every year. In 
some communities, leaders want uni¬ 
forms; in others, leaders object to 
them. A discussion of this problem is 
very timely at the beginning of the 
playground season. 

No one will argue the point that lead¬ 
ers should be dressed suitably for their 
work. This precludes at once the over¬ 
dressed leader in high heels, costume 
jewelry, and elaborate hair-do. Many 
professions are identifiable by their 
dress. It is a badge of office. 

For that reason, it might be well for 
a recreation department to pause and 
reflect when leaders object to any type 
of uniform. Is there any reason why the 
leaders do not wish, even subconscious¬ 
ly, to be identified as members of the 
department or the profession? Can it 
be that the leaders’ attitudes reflect the 
general attitude of the community to¬ 
ward the recreation program? If so, 
the department needs to examine its 
public relations. 

The reason may be, and probably is, 
much simpler. Leaders may object to 
any type of uniform simply because 
they do not wish to wear the uniforms 
to and from work in public conveyances 
and on the streets. And in many com¬ 
munities, planners of recreation areas 
and facilities have given very little 
thought to the needs of leaders. Partic¬ 
ularly in playground work, that most 
visible of all types of recreation, leaders 
often have no safe place to store their 
handbags and street clothes, and no 
place to shower and change clothes. 

Active playground leadership is 
dusty, sweaty work. If a leader drives 
to the playground, he or she can go 
home to wash and change. Otherwise, 
the leader must change clothes ivithout 


Miss Musselman is head of Program 
Service , National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 


washing or must appear on the streets 
as is. Workers in other professions al¬ 
most always have an opportunity to 
change to street clothes when not on 
duty. Recreation departments would 
do well to give more thought to the 
physical needs of their leaders. 

Certain types of recreation activities 
suggest certain types of clothing. The 
swimming instructor prefers a bathing 
suit. The dance instructor can work 
better in a leotard. The tennis instruc¬ 
tor can be more active in shorts. To 
wear a bathing suit, leotard, or shorts 
on the street, however, would violate 


the standards of good taste in most 
communities. 

For much of the activity program— 
arts, crafts, games, storytelling, music, 
and the like—the physical requirements 
are not so stringent. Ease in movement, 
comfort, coolness, neatness, and clean¬ 
liness are primary requirements. 

Then comes the question of what 
types of clothing best meet the needs, 
and there is no one answer. Certainly 
the dress of the leaders, male and fe¬ 
male, should (1) reflect credit on the 
department, (2) identify the leader as 
part of the department, (3) identify the 
leader to the children and adults visit¬ 
ing the area, (4) be suitable to the type 
of work performed, and (5) be flatter¬ 
ing to everyone. 

Probably the most appropriate cloth¬ 
ing for the average woman leader is a 
simple one- or two-piece dress of drip- 
dry cotton, the skirt wide enough to 
provide freedom of movement. Short- 
sleeved sports shirts and slacks look 
well on most men. Some sort of identi¬ 
fying armband, insignia, badge, cap, or 


other identification should be plainly 
visible. 

By using a uniform insignia, a lee¬ 
way in color selection might be possible 
in many departments, or even choice of 
several colors might be permitted. Play¬ 
grounds are getting more and more col¬ 
orful. Leaders’ dress might well follow 
suit. There is no reason, for example, 
that leaders of teen-age groups, leaders 
of preschool groups, storytellers, music 
leaders, craft leaders, etcetera might 
not each have an identifying color. For 
small departments with limited staff, a 
choice of a few pastel colors might be 
enough. 

One large department requires dark 
green uniforms for men and women, 
cotton in summer, wool in winter. An¬ 
other requires gray slacks and white or 
gray shirts for men, medium dark-blue 
one- or two-piece dresses, or white 
blouses and blue skirts for women. An¬ 
other uses an aqua coverall type of uni¬ 
form for women, with red insignia. 
Many use pastel colors. Some prohibit 
slacks and shorts for women. Some re¬ 
quire shirts and slacks for men. All 
mention the need for suitable, neat 
clothing, and low-heeled shoes. A large 
department might make arrangements 
with some department store or manu¬ 
facturing company to supply these rea¬ 
sonably. In a smaller community, the 
selection would have to be left to the 
availability of some suitable style. In 
any case, the type and cost of dress se¬ 
lected should not be a hardship on the 
leader. 

This whole question of uniform 
dress, in departments that have not yet 
developed a specific policy, should be 
worked out cooperatively with the staff, 
to consider, in a democratic manner, 
the best policy for the good of the de¬ 
partment and leader. Each has an ob¬ 
ligation to the other. The leaders are 
a visible symbol of the department, the 
line of communication between pro¬ 
gram and people. They should repre¬ 
sent the best of each. # 
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DRAMATICS ON THE PLAYGROUND 


Nancv Eichsteadt 
* 

T he premiere performance of 
The Three Billy Goats Gruff was 
about to begin on a sunny slope 
outside Lydell School in Whitefish Bay, 
a suburb of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Six solemn little children bearing tree 
branches trooped around the eorner of 
the building and took their assigned 
places; they were the trees. Then the 
troll, with a eurly paper mask with nasty 
eyebrows and a fierce seowl, climbed 
under an old school table. One young 
man stood up importantly before the 
assembled audience. There were moth¬ 
ers with baby carriages and many chil¬ 
dren from all over the playground. 

“The name of our play is The Three 
Billy Goats Gruff” said the announeer 
in a loud, clear voice, full of confidence. 
“The scene takes place on two sides of 
a river and on the bridge in between.” 

One by one, the little goats slapped 
their hands on the table, pretending 
they were trip-trapping across the 
bridge; for costumes they wore paper 
tufts tied onto their chins. The audi¬ 
ence was quiet, attentive—in a story 
world. 

In the summer of 1953 the Whitefish 
Bay Department of Recreation and 
Adult Education ventured into the field 
of summer creative dramatics for the 
first time in a number of years. A dra¬ 
ma specialist was employed to train 
leaders and supervise a program of very 
simple creative dramatics. We wanted 
to involve many individuals who had 
come to the playground for a variety of 
experiences. Wc agreed a playground 
was not the place to introduce seripts, 
intricate rehearsal schedules, and elab¬ 
orate productions. We wanted a dra¬ 
matics program attuned to the more 
relaxed atmosphere of summer play¬ 
grounds. 

Whitefish Bay is a community with a 

Mrs. Eichsteadt, a member of the 
Whitefish Bay Department of Recrea¬ 
tion and Adult Education , is director of 
the department’s Bay Teen Players (see 
Recreation, May 1959, Page 197) and 
has had extensive theatrical experience . 


population of twenty thousand. There 
are four public grade schools, and dur¬ 
ing the summer the recreation depart¬ 
ment conducts morning programs at 
each of them. Three full days were 
taken at the beginning of summer for 
training of staff members. The drama¬ 
tics specialist was given three sessions 
in which to describe her part of the pro¬ 
gram. The first period covered a defini¬ 
tion of creative dramatics, the aims of 
the program, and the scope such an ac¬ 
tivity could encompass. This took place 
hefore any people who had any connec¬ 
tion with the summer program, direc¬ 
tors of each playground and their staffs, 
volunteers of junior-high and high- 
school age, and supervisors of other 
special activities. 

The last two meetings were held with 
the staff member selected from eaeli 
playground to do the dramatics; they 
were accompanied by a number of in¬ 
terested volunteers. In these two less 
formal sessions we tried to cover many 
phases of creative dramatics. We em¬ 
phasized that dramatics, in order to be 
creative, must result from the actions 
of the children regardless of whether 
the story is created hy them or taken 
from a story book. 

We described simple puppet ideas, 
such as using paper bags with faces 
drawn on them and a rubber band to 
hold them to the wrist; wc suggested 
a picnic table turned on its side for a 
stage. We tried to make simple eos- 
tumes available. We distributed lists of 
pantomime ideas to be used as warm¬ 
ups in the groups. Wc mentioned books 
that contain ideas along these lines. 

Wc discussed areas of the playground 
to use—a shaded spot, a kindergarten 
room adjoining the playground, per¬ 
haps even an activity room with a stage 
in it. It was strongly suggested that the 
plaee used should be removed from the 
more vigorous and noisy games areas. 

It was agreed that the drama special¬ 
ist would come to each playground for 
one hour a week; it was obvious from 
this that there was no intention that she 
should conduct the program. It was un¬ 
derstood, however, that the program 


would not be considered complete if 
there was no development of the activity 
before her next visit. 

The program began with mixed feel¬ 
ings on the leaders’ parts. Some stepped 
out with confidence and plunged into it 
with composure and self-assurance. 
Others were nervous and unsure of 
themselves, but they were soon swept 
ahead by the enthusiasm of the children. 
Each program took on its own individu¬ 
ality. One group found that they had 
a ready-made audienee in the nursery- 
school program on their playground; 
they prepared a play a week for their 
young “captive” audience. We had pup¬ 
pets made out of a variety of materials, 
some even brought from home. We had 
more elaborate productions of The 
Pri ncess Who Could Not. Laugh , The 
Peddler and His Caps , even Till Eulen - 
spiegel and His Merry Pranks . Cos¬ 
tumes were contrived from almost noth¬ 
ing; the majority were invented by the 
children from bits of clothing brought 
from home. Records were volunteered 
and music played for atmosphere. Each 
group presented at least one play for its 
“Parents’ Night,” an evening of fun 
held on every playground. 

In evaluating a program sueli as this, 
it can be said that children learned to 
think on their feet, to ereatc roles. Sec¬ 
ond, they came to realize getting up be¬ 
fore an audience (and ultimately before 
their classmates in school) is not too 
painful an ordeal. They all learned the 
value of audience behavior, that you 
aid other people in their performances 
by being a willing listener. 

We, as leaders, learned too. We 
found it was not necessary to have a 
specially trained person on eaeli play¬ 
ground to introduce simple creative dra¬ 
ma tics.We realized that it teas lieecssary 
to help the children make up their stor¬ 
ies, particularly in the earlier sessions. 

Our future plans are simple. We hope 
to involve a larger number of children. 
Wc do not plan for a summer activity 
which will take a dominant part, blit 
rather we hope for one which will inn 
plcment an ever-growing summer pro¬ 
gram. # 
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The seashore theme is popular in 
play areas today . “But tv hat ever the 
theme , the important thing about play 
apparatus on a playground is not what 
you put there, but how you place it, 
says Bob Cook of Belleville, New Jer¬ 
sey. “There should be thoughtful pur¬ 
pose behind the selection and placement 
of each piece. Each should give the 
child an opportunity to choose among 
several possibilities . . . .” 


Miracle 

TOWER 


JtlO£ CHUTC. 


A PLAY COMMUNITY with a nauti- 
cal theme* stirs young imagin¬ 
ations to thoughts of the high 
seas, buried treasure, and adventurous 
pirates. The area shown here combines 
improvised equipment with commer¬ 
cial apparatus. Units are so placed 
as to offer little adventurers constant 
choice, challenge, and energy outlet. A 
nautical play community, now being 
constructed for the Essex County Chil¬ 
dren’s Shelter by the Belleville Chapter 
of Unico, a national service organiza¬ 
tion, was designed by Robert E. Cook, 
superintendent of recreation in Belle¬ 
ville, New Jersey. 

Normal approach to this area is via 

*For other playgrounds with a nautical 
theme, see April 1958 Recreation, Pages 106 
and 118. 


piles (sawed-off telephone poles) lead¬ 
ing either to the boat’s gangplank or to 
the slide chute. Should a child elect to 
climb the slide chute to the tower he 
may then slide down the rope to the 
deck, go on down the other slide chute, 
or return as he came. And so it goes 
throughout the whole area—choosing, 
acting, emerging, and choosing again. 

The tower might suggest a lighthouse 
to children: the twenty-one-foot-long 
corrugated sewer pipe, a submarine, 
and the canvas of the “roly-poly,” the 
sails of a square-rigger. The four-foot 
plank provides a harmless outlet for 
that little bit of sadism in every child. 
The cargo nets and the rope offer lots 
of climbing exercise. A little frustra¬ 
tion is built into the improvised roly- 
poly because the child’s weight causes 


the canvas to bulge downward, thereby 
requiring a real effort to topple over 
into the next lower canvas. The four- 
foot vertical sewer pipes serve as refuge 
to youngsters who find the community 
play too intense. It is important these 
pipes have one foot of earth piled inside 
as a guarantee that the child who gets 
himself in can get himself out. The 
length of pipe is suggestive of a subma¬ 
rine. The bowsprit of the boat should 
be installed securely so it will be safe 
to swing on. Color should be used free¬ 
ly throughout. 

Many things can be done with the 
“play community theory,” many themes 
can be used, many materials can be em¬ 
ployed. Improvisation on traditional 
play apparatus imparts a new vitality 
to children’s play areas, 
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City-county cooperation pays off 
in East Tennessee. 


Frank D. McClelland 

B lount County, an area of about 
575 square miles in East Tennes¬ 
see, lies in the upper Tennessee 
Valley ten miles southwest of Knoxville. 
Its western boundary traces TVA’s Fort 
Loudon Reservoir; its southern border 
joins the Great Smoky Mountains Na¬ 
tional Park, a considerable portion of 
which was, in fact, taken from Blount 
County. 

The county’s population is concen¬ 
trated in the adjoining cities of Mary¬ 
ville and Alcoa, whieli, with their 
immediate environs, form an urban- 
residential community of about twenty 

Dean McClelland, of Maryville Col - 
lege, was chairman of the study com - 
mittee mentioned in this article and ivas 
chairman of the Blount County Recrea¬ 
tion Council during its first four years . 


thousand. Total county population is 
nearly sixty thousand. The rural area 
is not entirely agricultural, since a sub¬ 
stantial portion of the rural as well as 
the urban population is employed in the 
three large Alcoa aluminum plants. 

Blount County is richly endowed with 
natural recreation resources. Fort Lou¬ 
don Lake provides abundant opportu¬ 
nities for boating, fishing, and other 
water sports; Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park offers unequaled facili¬ 
ties for hiking, camping, and fishing. 
Despite this favorable recreation en¬ 
vironment—possibly because of it— 
organized recreation in Blount County 
five years ago was limited to modest 
summer programs in Maryville and Al¬ 
coa and a basketball program in the 
winter months. These programs were 


conducted almost exclusively by school 
personnel, with voluntary supervision. 
They were financed in part by munici¬ 
pal appropriations and in part by the 
Blount County Community Chest; to¬ 
tal allotment for recreation from all 
sources was about eight thousand dol¬ 
lars annually. 

In 1953. on the initiative of local civic 

a 

groups, a meeting of interested citizens, 
including representatives of civic clubs, 
schools, churches, and city and county 
officials, discussed the need for in- 
creased recreation opportunities. About 
thirty-five representative citizens gath¬ 
ered, and this group became the nucleus 
that established the present county pro¬ 
gram. A countywide federation of civic 
clubs, through which joint support of 
important civic projects has become 
readily available was a by-product of 
this group interest. 

First discussions revolved around the 
idea of a community center—an elabo¬ 
rate, expensive recreation building. It 
soon became apparent that, before de¬ 
termining the type of facilities and mus¬ 
tering the necessary public support, an 
organized recreation program under 
professional leadership should be devel¬ 
oped. It was evident, moreover, that a 
single center could not serve an area as 
large as the county. Finally, it was 
noted that many facilities in schools, 
churches, and clubs were not used to 
capacity. 

As a result, the group agreed that a 
well-organized recreation program us¬ 
ing existing facilities should precede 
any capital outlay. A committee was 
formed in May 1953 “to study the pos¬ 
sibilities of expanding the community 
recreation program of the Maryville- 
Alcoa area . . . and to make recommen¬ 
dations to the group.” 

The committee spent a year at its 
task. It sought the counsel of the state 
recreation consultant and the Southern 
district representative of the National 
Recreation Association. It studied rec¬ 
reation programs in other places and 
requested the state planning commission 
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to make a recreation survey of the area. 

Progress reports were made to the 
group from time to time. The survey 
was completed in May 1954 and was 
published with funds furnished by 
Maryville and several civic clubs. In 
June 1954 the study committee made its 
report and recommendations and pre¬ 
sented the survey, Public Recreation — 
a Plan for Community Action , as a sup¬ 
plement to the report. 

It showed clearly that although pub¬ 
lic and private recreation facilities in 
Blount County were by no means ade¬ 
quate. they could support a more ex¬ 
tensive program than was then in oper¬ 
ation. The survey also pointed out that, 
on the basis of standards published by 
the National Recreation Association, ex¬ 
penditures were considerably less than 
needed even for the summer programs, 
and only a fraction of that indicated for 
year-round programs in the urban ar¬ 
eas, with no provision at all for rural 
communities. It showed many geo¬ 
graphical areas and various age groups 
were without adequate recreation op¬ 
portunities. It made clear that a county¬ 
wide program was the only solution, 
since some of the areas most starved for 
recreation lay in pockets outside both 
cities but adjacent to them. In short, 
the survey, by means of an objective ap¬ 
praisal, established beyond doubt the 
need for an organized, year-round, 
countywide recreation program. 

npHE COMMITTEE accepted most of the 
conclusions of the state survey in 
principle. Since it seemed unlikely that 
either city or county alone would sup¬ 
port a full-time superintendent of rec¬ 
reation, the committee proposed that 
each of the three government units es¬ 
tablish a recreation commission as au¬ 
thorized by Tennessee statute, and that 
the three commissions be directed by 
their respective units to act jointly in 
supporting and supervising a recreation 
program for the area. 

The committee further recommended 
that an initial annual fund of at least 


fifteen thousand dollars be provided and 
that the commissions engage a full-time, 
professionally trained superintendent of 
recreation for the county wide program. 
It was decided that the new program be¬ 
gin with the more densely populated ar¬ 
eas and be gradually extended through¬ 
out the county. The need for developing 
a long-range plan for park and recrea¬ 
tion areas and facilities to serve the 
whole county was emphasized. 

The recommendations were warmly 
received and approved, and the commit¬ 
tee was instructed to proceed with their 
implementation. The plan was presented 
to the two city boards of commissioners 
with suggested ordinances to establish 
the recreation commissions. A resolu¬ 
tion to the same effect was presented to 
the Blount County Fiscal Court. In each 
case a recreation commission of five 
members was specified, two of whom 
were to be ex officio representatives of 
the corresponding school system, since 
the initial recreation program would de¬ 
pend chiefly upon use of school facili¬ 
ties. In each case it was stipulated that 
the recreation commission was to act 
jointly with those of the other two units 
to provide a countywide program. 

In the face of some opposition, the 
July 1954 Quarterly Court adopted a 
resolution establishing the Blount 
County Recreation Commission and au¬ 
thorizing an initial annual appropria¬ 
tion. Ordinances were enacted soon 
after, establishing the two recreation 
commissions for Maryville and Alcoa. 
The city of Maryville likewise made a 
substantial appropriation. The Alcoa 
Board of Commissioners agreed to par¬ 
ticipate with a reasonable administra¬ 
tive appropriation, while continuing to 
operate its own summer program. The 
Community Chest later made substan¬ 
tial contributions. After some delay the 
members of the three recreation com- 
missions were appointed. 

The next step was combining the 
three recreation commissions into a sin¬ 
gle working group. A joint meeting was 
called, and, after considerable discus¬ 


sion, the principles of a working plan 
were agreed upon. Afterwards a “mem¬ 
orandum of agreement” was drawn up, 
ratified by the three commissions and 
signed by the three chairmen; and, in 
January 1955, the Consolidated Recre¬ 
ation Council of Blount County came 
into being. 

The agreement provided for a chair¬ 
man, vice-chairman, and secretary to be 
elected by the combined commissions, 
one officer from each commission. The 
three officers made up the executive 
committee. Monthly meetings were spe¬ 
cified. A two-thirds vote of the council 
membership of fifteen was required for 
the approval of the annual budget, and 
for the engaging of the superintendent 
of recreation, both to be on recommen¬ 
dation of the executive committee. The 
fiscal year was begun April 1, to pro¬ 
vide early planning and budgeting for 
the summer programs. No commis¬ 
sions could withdraw from the council 
without thirty days’ notice before the 
end of the fiscal year. 

A PPLICANTS WERE SOUGHT for the 
position of the superintendent of 
recreation and carefully screened by 
the executive committee. Decision was 
finally made in favor of a coach and 
physical-education teacher in the coun¬ 
ty school system, a highly respected 
man, whose appointment assured a sub¬ 
stantial degree of confidence in the new 
program. A treasurer was elected from 
one of the local banks and bonded as 
required in the agreement. An office 
for the superintendent of recreation 
was established in the county court 
house. 

Initial planning of the council was 
focused on organization and extension 
of summer programs. This was no 
great problem in urban areas, where a 
beginning had already been made; but 
the procedure by which programs could 
be initiated in rural communities was 
not so clear. It was apparent that, re¬ 
gardless of need, the council should not 
attempt to impose a recreation program 
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upon a community, but rather that such 
a program should stem from a recogni¬ 
tion of need by the community itself. 
Thus, the policy gradually evolved that 
the recreation eouneil would cooperate 
with rural sponsoring groups in devel¬ 
oping community recreation; hy furn¬ 
ishing counsel, direction, equipment, 
reasonable financial support as needed, 
and publicity. This policy has proved 
sound since it placed initial responsibil¬ 
ity and control within a stahle commu¬ 
nity group. 

Another principle, which the council 
followed from the beginning, that the 
recreation activities not interfere with 
church events, brought approval and 
support from church groups. No rec¬ 
reation event was scheduled on Sunday 
or Wednesday evenings. The summer 
programs began after the Daily Vaca¬ 
tion Bible Schools, held the first weeks 
of summer vacation. 

The first summer recreation, in addi¬ 
tion to the Alcoa program, included 
operation of four playgrounds in Mary¬ 
ville and six in rural communities 
throughout the county. Also, five coun¬ 
tywide baseball and two softball leagues 
were conducted. Most of these used 
school facilities, such as gymnasiums, 
libraries, and athletic fields. Volun¬ 
teers did much of the supervising; those 
who devoted much time receiving mod¬ 
est remuneration. 

S INCE EXTENSIVE USE of school facil¬ 
ities was an important part of the 
planned program, it was essential there 
he a careful and farsighted policy in 
this sensitive area. The council made it 
clear from the first that every precau¬ 
tion would be taken to insure proper 
use of seliool property and that main¬ 
tenance, janitorial, and occasional dam¬ 
age expenses would be met adequately, 
promptly, and without question. The 
policy has been followed carefully for 
the five years and the school people 
have been outstandingly cooperative. 

During the fall and winter of the first 
year an attempt was made to broaden 
recreation opportunities to meet the 
needs of various age groups. The first 
adult, square-dancc school, sponsored 
jointly with the local daily paper, drew 
seven hundred registrants, four hun¬ 
dred completing the ten-week course. 
The following year a similar course 


drew over three hundred, the next year 
one hundred. Biweekly square dances 
were held and a number of square- 
danee clubs formed voluntarily. As a 
result, square dancing has become pop¬ 
ular recreation throughout the county 
for adults as well as youth. 

Evening woodworking classes, con¬ 
ducted by high-sehool, manual-training 
teachers in school shops, have proven 
successful, with many husband-wife 
teams participating. A ehess-and- 
eheeker elub has attracted young and 
old, chiefly male. Annual hobby shows 
have stimulated wide interest and par¬ 
ticipation. Throughout the five years 
of its existence the Blount County Rec¬ 
reation Council program has grown 
steadily in variety of activities and 
number of participants, while it has 
gradually extended into the rural com¬ 
munities. In addition to eight rural rec¬ 
reation programs last year, many of the 
earlier local programs have become 
eountywide. Each winter, for example, 
men’s and women’s PtA basketball 
teams compete in lively eountywide 
leagues, and this holds true for most of 
the sports programs. 

Of course, much remains to be done. 
The first five years have been devoted 
largely to building a substantial year- 
round program that would merit pub¬ 
lic support as an essential service, not 
a luxury. Attention must now be given 
to strengthening the financial structure 
and leading the way to capital outlay 
for permanent recreation facilities. The 
limit of school facilities has already 
been reached; in fact, there are not 
enough playing courts in the county 
now to provide adequately for the bas¬ 
ketball program. There must be more 
room for elubs, crafts, and theatrical 
productions. An outdoor swimming 
pool is greatly needed in the Maryville 
area. There is increasing demand for 
recreation for the elderly. Acquisition 
of land for parks and playgrounds must 
be pushed. Areas along the Fort Lou¬ 
don Lake, set aside by TV A for public 
recreation and recently leased by the 
recreation council, must be developed. 

A good beginning has been made. 
The Blount County Recreation Council 
has demonstrated that separate political 
units can work to mutual advantage in 
building community recreation. But 
the big job is still ahead. 
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A Cooperative 

Playground 

Plan 

John D. Dittmar 

A UNIVERSITY TOWN with a bor¬ 
ough manager form of govern¬ 
ment, State College, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, has eleven thousand residents 
living within the borough limits and 
thirteen thousand university students 
who live on campus. The university is 
the primary source of income for com¬ 
munity residents. Two parks and six 
playgrounds exist in the borough. A 
legal recreation board was established 
in 1946, and a year-round recreation 
program is now operating. 

In July 1957 the director of recrea¬ 
tion was appointed director for the 
area, which includes five neighboring 
townships. At the present time, a col¬ 
lege-area recreation program is being 
organized. In 1955 the recreation di¬ 
rector and the recreation board started 
planning for a new approach to ade¬ 
quate supervision of both parks and 
playgrounds, a problem of too many 
children and too large groups for the 
playground leaders to handle. Another 
question was whether the program was 
adequate to meet the needs. 

Mr. Dittmar is director of recreation , 
State College Park and Recreation 
Board , Pennsylvania. 


'"‘Parents’ skills are utilized . . 


The first step was gaining coopera¬ 
tion of the college of education at the 
university. Dr. Dorothea Hinman, with 
considerable experience in family edu¬ 
cation, was interested and agreed to 
work with the recreation department. 

Students were assigned to make fam¬ 
ily visits in different areas of the com¬ 
munity so that all playground neigh¬ 
borhoods would be covered. The main 
purpose of these visits was to ascertain 
the number of children interested in at¬ 
tending the playground, their interests, 
what parents could do to help, what 
kinds of supplies and equipment fam¬ 
ilies could lend for the summer pro¬ 
gram. 

The results of this survey were tabu¬ 
lated and evaluated in the college 
classes under the guidance of the recre¬ 
ation director and Dr. Hinman. From 
this survey we found out where some 
strong volunteer help might be enlisted 
for the summer playground supervision. 

Several parents from each of the 
playground areas were therefore invit¬ 
ed to assist in planning the next year’s 
playground program, after which a se¬ 
ries of evening meetings was held in 
each playground area, to explain the 
program to interested parents. Their 
comments were considered in making 
final summer playground plans. At 
these meetings parents were asked to 
serve as volunteers for at least one sum¬ 
mer playground session, and not more 
than four. Response was excellent, and 
one parent from each playground area 
was assigned to schedule the parents 
who would assist the playground leader 
during these sessions. 

Age groups were divided into four to 
seven; eight to ten; eleven to thirteen; 
and thirteen to fifteen years. We de¬ 
cided the program should be more in¬ 
formative—educational as well as rec¬ 
reational. A start was made by visiting 
the individual neighborhoods to learn 
what really existed, what was needed in 
this area, and so on. Next followed a 
series of visits to other areas in town 


and then to regional areas. With the 
parents’ additional help we were able 
to increase our trips, our special events 
on individual playgrounds, and, best of 
all, to encourage family participation 
during playground hours and during 
our family night activities. 

The role of the playground leader is 
most important in this cooperative plan. 
He is responsible for the playground 
program and general supervision of the 
playground area, meeting with the 
scheduled parents before the play¬ 
ground opens for the day, meeting with 
the parents scheduled to discuss the 
program for the week, and assisting 
parents with program activities. 

The parents’ skills included many of 
the general playground activities such 
as arts and crafts, storytelling, singing, 
music, dramatics, sports, and dancing. 
The amount of talent and leadership un¬ 
covered through this parent coopera¬ 
tion was amazing. We are planning to 
organize a parents council next. 

Through our cooperative plan we 
have found that our playground attend¬ 
ance has doubled; many more parents 
have become interested in our total rec¬ 
reation program; our playground lead¬ 
ers have gained the additional experi¬ 
ence of working with adults; and our 
community leadership resources are 
really being discovered and used. 

Summary of 1956-57 Playground 

Season 

Individual parents who participated reg¬ 
ularly in daily programs .. 513 

Individual parents who took direct lead¬ 
ership of program. 40 

Individual homes that were open to small 

and large groups. 36 

Individual parents who provided guid¬ 
ance or transportation. 327 

Individual parents who constructed 
equipment and helped in preparing 

areas . ■ »«•••• •• ... 77 

Individual parents who participated in 

whole family affairs . 300 

Mothers who provided snacks or treats 

for the group. 208 

Individual parents who participated in 
playground planning meetings. 316 
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Utility Easement Policy in Parks 
* * 

In 1959 the Albuquerque. New Mexico, Parks and Rec¬ 
reation Department collected information from eight cities 
on their policies with reference to granting requests for 
easements across park land by utility companies. A sum¬ 
mary of the replies, together with a statement from the 
American Institute of Park Executives, was issued in bul¬ 
letin form by the department. Among major conclusions 
were: 

1. Seven of the eight cities have either written or gen¬ 
erally established policies regarding location of utilities in 
park areas. 

2. Four cities grant easements or other right-of-entry 
across parks if the utility is to serve park purposes. 

3. Seven of the eight cities demand, as a general rule, 
that underground installations be made if utility must cross 
the park hut serve other than park purposes. Only one city 

stands the additional cost, but three cities share the cost 

' * 

with the utility companies in varying degrees. Three re¬ 
quire the utility companies to hear all costs. 

4. Unless utility lines are placed underground, seven cit¬ 
ies require lines be routed around park areas. 

5. Citv attornevs in two cities—Denver and San Diego 
—have ruled the city has no legal means to grant easements 
or other property rights over dedicated park property. 

Industrial Recreation Research Proposed 

According to the January 1960 issue of Recreation Man¬ 
agement the National Industrial Recreation Association has 
established a research policy “to stimulate and coordinate 
research by prospective surveyors, research students, and 
others wishing to conduct research projects. 

“Under the policy, proposed research projects will be 
sent to each member of the five-inan NIKA Research Com¬ 
mittee which will recommend changes and approval or dis¬ 
approval. Upon approval, the survey or questionnaire will 
carry the statement "Authorized by the NIRA Research Com¬ 
mittee.' This policy will guarantee that surveys made of 
NIRA members will be worthwhile projects conducted ac¬ 
cording to approved statistical methods.” 

NIRA research director is Gordon L. Starr of the Student 
Union at the University of Minnesota. The NIRA board 
also made a research grant to the University of Minnesota 
to study the relationships of employee participation in in¬ 
dustrial recreation and employee morale, absenteeism, job 
tenure, turnover ratings, and efficiency. This study will he 
conducted both by questionnaire and interview with selected 
firms in the Miimeapo!is*St. Paul area. 

Ice Skating Information from Michigan 

The Grand Rapids Public Recreation Department in 1959 
secured information from fifty-three Michigan municipals 
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ties with reference to their ice-skating facilities and pro¬ 
grams. A total of 473 artificial and natural ice skating rinks, 
plus two hockey rinks, were reported. Nine cities reported 
refrigerated rinks; Detroit, nine; and Dearborn, six rinks 
of this type. 

Twenty-seven cities reported hockey, in addition to two 
reporting a clinic. Fifteen had figure skating. Thirty-five 
of the fifty-three cities reported supervision of one or more 
of their skating rinks; three others of their hockey rinks 
only. All nine cities with refrigerated rinks reported super¬ 
vision. 

Esthetics and Economic Development 

The Conservation and Resource-Use Education Project 
of the Joint Council on Economic Education raises a num¬ 
ber of questions affecting recreation in its publication Re¬ 
source-Use Policies: Their Formation and Impact . For 
example: Is the economic development of a community more 
important than social or esthetic considerations? Do we 
want waterfalls or power projects? Do we want grass and 
trees or strip coal mines? Resort hotels or untouched 
beaches? A new lake or the old family homestead? 

The publication comments: “Meanwhile, the drive for 
economic gain has seriously decreased the number of rec¬ 
reational facilities and areas of natural beauty available to 
the general public. Unfortunately, there are no universally 
accepted or right answers to these problems and each sep¬ 
arate case requires a new evaluation of the evidence. When 
we consider all the difficulties involved it is little wonder 
that the progress of the movement is sometimes slow.'’ 

Recreation Use of Wildlands 

The Wildlife Research Center at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia in Berkeley has issued a report entitled Conserving 
Wildland Resources Through Research . In a section relat¬ 
ing to recreation it states: 

“Recreation is exploding across California wildlands in 
a way that couldn’t have been foreseen a few years ago. 
Recreational activities are accelerating at a far greater 
rate than any other wildland use. And in some wildland 
areas, dollar returns for recreational uses are exceeding any 
previous commodity production values.” 

The report lists a number of questions recreation use is 
posing each day, which must be answered with only a mea¬ 
ger scientific background available, such as: “How much 
and what kind of lands should be devoted exclusively to 
recreation? What are the effects of recreation use on soil, 
plant cover, and other elements of the resource, and how 
can such effects be minimized? Can the ‘carrying capacity’ 
of the land for recreational use be increased by modification 
of tile plant cover or by other means? . . .” 
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REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Playground Swap Shop 

Last summer the youngsters of the 
Patterson Park Playground in Balti¬ 
more, Maryland, held their first “Tom 
Sawyer Day” swap shop in which they 
could trade “good toys and games” they 
were tired of for those other youngsters 
were tired of. Children from three to 
thirteen swarmed onto the playground 
to swap story hooks, games, toy trucks, 
dolls, comic books, and so on. 

The affair was organized like an auc¬ 
tion. Each child brought his item for¬ 
ward, and the auctioneer authorized the 
first child who raised his hand to try 
and arrange an exchange. When the 
exchange was agreed upon, each child 
received two tickets; if none, one ticket 
each. The tickets were later used when 
wrapped toys and trinkets, donated by 
the Patterson Park Mothers’ Club, were 
auctioned off. 

Playground Craft Service 

Last year the Wooster, Ohio, Depart¬ 
ment of Parks and Recreation inaugu¬ 
rated a craft sendee system on its play¬ 
grounds. Each week it made one free 
eraft available to each child, and addi¬ 
tional craft materials, bought in large 
quantities by the department, were 
packaged into kits, and sold to the chil¬ 
dren at a portion of the department’s 



Free craft period . This is one of the 
multipurpose rooms in eight elemen¬ 
tary schools made available for sum¬ 
mer playground use in Wooster , Ohio. 


costs. The youngsters could pay cash 
or buy a one-dollar credit card, which 
was then kept on file at the playground. 
Thus they had a wider choice of crafts 
to work with, both free and purchased. 

Wooster also conducted storytelling 
contests and rope-jumping contests 
with charts to measure achievement. 

On the Move 

The Cincinnati Recreation Commis¬ 
sion bought two new pieces of off-beat 
transportation equipment for its new 
“Land of Make Believe” at the Airport 
Playfield—off-beat in the sense that 
they are not standard playground 
equipment, but nonetheless what young¬ 
sters consider fascinating to clamber 
over. The first was a stagecoach au¬ 
thentically constructed to three-quar¬ 
ters actual scale. The other vehicle 
acquired, as of December 1959, is a real 
1929 Ahrens-Fox pumper-ladder fire 
engine. 

Currently, the commission is trying 
to locate a small steam engine and an 
outmoded jet plane among other things. 
Anyone wishing further information 
about how and where to acquire an ob¬ 
solete jet plane should get in touch with 
Miss Betty Bunn, Public Information 
and Information, National Recreation 
Association, 8 West 8th Street, New 
York 11. 

Salute to Dade County 

Dade County, Florida, has been cited 
by the National Swimming Pool Insti¬ 
tute for having the nation’s outstanding 
water-safety public-relations program 
for 1959. M ore than eleven thousand 
children in the Miami area received be¬ 
ginner, intermediate, swimmer, and 
junior lifesaving certificates since last 
June 1; more than seventeen thousand 
first-graders received “Rockpit Ranger” 
buttons and pledges last year; and more 
than forty thousand children within the 


county participated in the overall pro¬ 
gram. 

A special water-safety coordinating 
committee, headed by Arthur Peavy, 
Jr., Dade County parks and recreation 
director, was established to create com¬ 
munity awareness of the water-safety 
problem. There are six hundred miles 
of shoreline, 2/9 miles of canals, plus 
numerous rockpit areas within the 
county. The award-winning committee 
enlisted county wide aid in organizing 
and promoting youth and adult water- 
safety programs, “Rockpit Ranger” 
memberships, swimming and lifesaving 
classes. It became a success through 
the cooperation of city and county offi¬ 
cials, civic groups, schools, the Red 
Cross, press, radio, and TV. 

Dade County won another salute 
when its park system was rated among 
the top ten in the United States in 
beauty and maintenance, according to 
Harvey S. Crass, president of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Park Executives. He 
pointed out that Dade’s well-planned 
parks were country parks a few T years 
ago. Today, they have become sur¬ 
rounded by new home developments 
and are fast being encroached upon 
from all directions. 

Mr. Crass termed Dade County’s 
parks “one of the best maintained sys¬ 
tems I have ever seen.” He said Met- 



Best in the nation! Arthur Peavy , Jr, 
(left), director of the Dade County 
Park and Recreation Department, pre¬ 
sents gold medal for best water pub¬ 
lic-relations program of 1959 to Ben 1 
McCahey , county commission chair¬ 
man , on behalf of National Swimming I 
Pool Institute . Looking on arc Ed Shea 
and Mrs. Marion Wood Huey , members 
of water-safety coordinating committee. 
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ropolitan Miami was fortunate to have 
Vizcaya (Dade County Art Museum) 
and its thirty-acre formal gardens 
under a park system operation where 
the character of one of the area’s great¬ 
est showplaces could be preserved for¬ 
ever, in the estate tradition, and prop¬ 
erly maintained. 

Boys’ Club Centennial 

A four-cent commemorative multi¬ 
color postage stamp honoring the 100th 
anniversary of the Boys’ Clubs of Amer¬ 
ica will appear in mid-1960. The initial 
print order will be for 120,000,000 
stamps. The Boys’ Club movement be¬ 
gan in the 1860’s in Hartford, Connec¬ 
ticut. In 1906 some fifty such clubs 
joined to form a national organization. 
Today there are 542 boys’ clubs serving 
more than a half million boys, and a 
new club is established every two weeks. 

Flashes from the Fifty 

• Michigan. The new president of the 
Recreation Association of Michigan is 
Harry L. Burns of Grand Rapids. 

• Texas. Reese Martin, city superin¬ 
tendent of parks and recreation in 
Beaumont, has been appointed a mem¬ 
ber of the Texas State Parks Board—a 
five-member policy-making body gov¬ 
erning the state’s park program. 

• Nebraska. On February 25, Mrs. 
Paul Gallagher—National Recreation 
Association board member — was 
named as this year’s recipient of Oma¬ 
ha’s B’nai B’rith Citizenship Citation. 
The annual award is given in recogni¬ 
tion of outstanding service in commu¬ 
nity affairs and in the field of human 
relations. 

• Pennsylvania. The State Council of 
Education has initiated a program of 
certification for recreation leaders em¬ 
ployed by school districts. At present 
certification is nonmandatory and on a 
trial basis. Recreation leaders who are 
not now working for school districts are 
encouraged to apply as the number of 
applications will affect the decision as 
to whether to continue certification. 

• Idaho. In Twin Falls the Jaycees 
recently gave superintendent of rec¬ 
reation Ernest C. Craner their senior 
distinguished service award for his out¬ 
standing work. He is a member of the 
Association’s Pacific Northwest Dis¬ 
trict Advisory Committee and was pres- 
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POXOLON 

Yes , unique knowledge of techniques 
for solving difficult pool finish problems 
has made The Kelley Paint Co. a dependable 
link in the maintenance of park and 
municipal pools . 

Our own special epoxy formulation, POXOLON 
is a roll-on “ceramic like” glaze which retains 
its fresh “new paint” appearance year after 
year without recoating. Your pool's radiant 
sparkle and attractive appearance will be a 
tribute to your excellent judgment in selecting 
POXOLON. POXOLON is getting to be known 
by the company it keeps. It is getting around 
in the best circles. Ask any of the older, more 
experienced and better informed members of 
the swimming pool industry. They are familiar 
with the POXOLON record of achievement. It’s 
the ultimate in fine pool finishes. 


Write for FREE 
Hondy Pool Pointing Guide 


THE 


PAINT CO. 


LOUISVILLE 10, Kr. 
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ase cotolog. | 

S C owvfo au*vt4 ^ 

- 361 NORTH MARQUETTE, FOND DU LAC r WIS. 


Keep ’em SINGING 

with these all-time favorite 

SONG SLIDES 

wonderful hours of fun for 
young and old alike 

2" x 2" slides. 50</slide 

3'A" x 4" slides 1.00/slide 

WRITE FOR CATOLOGUE S 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

42 West 48lh Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 



VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


%zc£j2AeXZ£ 

Portable 

Hat and Coat Racks 

These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. lengths, have two hat shelves and 
I or 2 full length hanger bars for coat 
hangers or coat hooks- (Two sided hooks 
snap over and straddle the bar, see detail). 
Standard units come on glides or casters; 
stand rigidly under a full load. CHECKER- 
ETTES are also available in two sided units 
(double capacity); add-on units for making 
long continuous racks, and matching wall 
mount units. 

Write for Cotolog, CT-515 


Jlfdson 2-1926 


Rf. 83 ond Modison Streets, Elmhurst, HI. 
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ident of the Idaho State Recreation 
Society in 1957-58. 

• Missouri. The big recreation news 
in St. Louis these days is the fact that 
the St. Louis Board of Education has 
accepted a proposal of the city’s depart¬ 
ment of parks, recreation, and forestry 
to operate fifty-two summer play¬ 
grounds on school facilities. These will 
be in addition to the forty-five park 
playgrounds already operated by the 
city. The recreation department will 
supply personnel, supplies, and admin¬ 
istration. 

• New Jersey. Retired National Rec¬ 
reation Association district representa¬ 
tive J. W. Faust of 
East Orange has 
been reappointed 
to a five-year term 
as a member of the 
local board of rec¬ 
reation commis¬ 
sioners. “J. W.” may be retired, but is 
certainly not inactive! 

• Indiana. Three hundred and fifty-six 
park and recreation administrators and 
technicians from twenty-one states and 
four Canadian provinces participated 
in the fourteenth annual Great Lakes 
Park Training Institute, held at Poka- 
gon State Park in Angola. Sixty-five 
people cooperated on the program. The 
institute is conducted by the Indiana 
University department of recreation, 
with the state conservation departments 
and state park and recreation associa¬ 
tions and their respective Midwest and 
national associations as cosponsors. 

In-Service Training 

Eleven representatives from the 
Michigan cities of Ann Arbor, Ply¬ 
mouth, and Ypsilanti, the village of 
Wayne, and the Wayne County Train¬ 
ing School recently completed a corre¬ 
spondence course in municipal recrea¬ 
tion administration offered by the In¬ 
ternational City Managers Association. 
This is a part of the intercommunity 
in-service training program established 
by top government administrators from 
several communities in southeastern 
Michigan. The course in recreation ad¬ 
ministration is only one of many such 
correspondence courses in administra¬ 
tion offered by 1CMA. The purpose of 
these courses is to train career em¬ 


ployees, promote high standards of pro¬ 
fessionalization, and, ultimately, to pro¬ 
vide better public service. 

Focus on Youth 

• The Youth Bureau and Recreation 
Commission in Corning, New York, up¬ 
holds “The Children’s Bill of Rights” 
and the “Children’s Bill of Responsi¬ 
bilities” and has printed them on the 
back of its attractive letterhead (done 
in sepia ink). Thus, director Caesar R. 
George and his staff circulate this phil¬ 
osophy with each letter they write. 

• In Oceanside, New York, last year 
fifty-four boys and girls, from sixteen 
to eighteen years old, assembled in the 
Little Theatre to take a written exami¬ 
nation for the position of junior play¬ 
ground leader. The test took an hour 
and twenty minutes. It was in four 
parts: twenty multiple-choice ques¬ 
tions, two essay questions involving 
judgment, a diagram on which a listing 
of playground facilities had to be lo¬ 
cated, and a special posterhoard on 
which each had to prepare a layout ad¬ 
vertising a playground circus. Maxi¬ 
mum score on first section was sixty, 
second section twenty, and third and 
fourth sections counted ten each. 

Of the fifty-four youngsters taking 


the exam, two scored in the nineties, 
twenty in the eighties, and thirty-two 
in the seventies. Seven junior play¬ 
ground leaders were chosen, their se¬ 
lection depending upon the test score, 
an interview, and past experience. 
These seven were paid thirty dollars a 
week for six five-day, thirty-hour weeks. 
All those not chosen were invited to 
serve as “apprentices”—volunteers. 

The junior-leader plan worked with 
great success in most instances, and rec¬ 
reation director Joe Halper plans to re¬ 
peat the project this year. 

SOS 

In an urgent now-or-never message 
to the state legislature, New York’s 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller requested 
a $75,000,000 bond issue for the im¬ 
mediate acquisition of park and rec¬ 
reation land. A survey by the state 
conservation department and State 
Council of Parks shows a desperate lack 
of “almost every kind of public outdoor 
facility.” The bond issue, if authorized 
by the legislature, will be submitted to 
the "voters in the general election next 
Novemher. The governor stressed that 
the situation requires “action now or 
the loss forever of the opportunity to 
meet the recreation needs of the state 
economicallv.” 


EXTRA! 


As we go to press, a special edition (February 29, 1960) of the 
Vallejo Times Herald reaches us, announcing in banner headlines 
that the distinguished award of “All America City for 1959” has just 
heen presented to that California city along with ten others.* Val¬ 
lejo’s award cites its drive for annexation and unification which led 
to vigorous civic improvement. One entire fourteen-page section of 
this thick edition (almost as fat as Sunday’s New York Times) appears 
under a red, two-inch head, “Vallejo, a City for Leisure,” and carries 
a full, laudatory report of the activities and achievements of the 
Greater Vallejo Recreation District, of which our good friend, Keith 
Macdonald, is the executive director. According to all accounts, his 
department projects are booming, its accomplishment and growth arc 
outstanding, and community participation is thriving. Congratula¬ 
tions, and well done, Keith; the recreation profession may well be 
proud of you! 


* Alton and East St. Louis, Illinois; Dc Soto, Missouri; Fargo, North Dakota; 
Lamar, Colorado; Norfolk, Virginia; San Juan, Puerto Kico; Santa Fc Springs, 
California; Metropolitan Seattle, Washington; and Winston-Salem, North Caro¬ 
lina. 
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RECREATION For The 




Handicapped 

Beatrice H. Hill 


4* The staff of the National Recreation 
Association Consulting Service on Rec¬ 
reation for the Ill and Handicapped has 
been on the road a great deal of late. 
Perhaps you have been meeting some 
of them. Elliott Cohen spent the past 
month in California in consultation 
with various community agencies, such 
as the Braille Institute of America and 
the Crippled Children’s Society. He 
also spent some time at San Jose State 
College helping with the development 
of a graduate program in recreation for 
the ill and handicapped, spoke at the 
NRA Pacific Southwest Recreation 
Conference. Doris Berryman visited 
Charlottesville, Virginia, to work with 
the Virginia Commission on the Visu¬ 
ally Handicapped, as part of the Con¬ 
sulting Service’s sheltered workshop 
project. She also pitched in at the 
NRA Great Lakes District Conference 
in St. Paul. Frances Arje took off for 
Muskegon, Michigan, and then to Min¬ 
neapolis, to gather information about 
sheltered workshops in those communi¬ 
ties. Morton Thompson will head for 
Massachusetts to conduct a workshop 
on games at Westborough State Hospi¬ 
tal there. He will also conduct an insti¬ 
tute on recreation for the aging in 
Toledo, Ohio. Alice Burkhardt recently 
conducted an institute for persons 
working with the blind in Albany, New 
York. I, myself, have been in Pennsyl¬ 
vania developing services for the aged 
in nursing homes and am about to take 
part in the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth in Washington. 

4* In February the Consulting Service 
held a very successful meeting with 
representatives of the National Associa¬ 
tion of Recreation Therapists, Recrea¬ 
tion Therapy Section of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation, and Recreation, and the Hospi¬ 
tal Section of the American Recreation 
Society. Among the fundamental ques¬ 
tions discussed were a basic philosophy 
of recreation for the ill and handi¬ 
capped and the best academic prepara¬ 
tion for persons entering this field. A 
report of the conclusions of these dis¬ 
cussions has been sent to the executive 


Mrs. Hill is director, National Recre¬ 
ation Association Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the 111 and Handicapped. 


committee of each of the organizations 
for final approval, and a condensed ver¬ 
sion of the statements as finally ap¬ 
proved, will be available to anyone 
requesting it. A number of informal 
discussions also concerned possible 
amalgamation of the three organiza¬ 
tions. Obviously, everyone will have to 
give a little, and it is hoped the execu¬ 
tive committees will have developed a 
workable plan by spring. 

4* In August the Consulting Service 
will conduct a demonstration at the 
Eighth World Congress of the Interna¬ 
tional Society for the Welfare of Crip¬ 
ples at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York. This is the first time this 
international congress has been held in 
the United States, and the Consulting 
Service hopes, through a variety of 
demonstrations using patients, that 
many of our friends from other nations 
will see what recreation can do for the 
ill and handicapped. 

4* A new Consulting Service project 
concerns adult narcotic addicts. Work¬ 
ing in a general hospital, CS is ex¬ 
ploring recreation’s role both in the 
hospital and in the after-care program. 
Using the experimental and control 
method, it will provide recreation serv¬ 
ice to a selected number of discharged 
patients, and evaluate the behavioral 
differences between these patients and 
discharged patients not receiving rec¬ 
reation follow-up service. 

4* Are you affiliated for service? 
NRA’s Consulting Service is making an 
all-out effort to educate the professional 
and the layman to the value of recrea¬ 
tion for the ill and handicapped. One 
of our new services for affiliates, in ad¬ 
dition to their monthly copy of Recrea¬ 
tion Magazine, will be a quarterly 
newsletter concerning recreation in the 
medical setting (in addition to many 
other services). To be more effective 
in education, program, and legislation, 
the Service needs everyone to be affili¬ 
ated for service. Are you? 

4* Don’t forget the recruitment contest 
(see March issue). Contestants ac¬ 
cepted now. Prizes will be awarded 
January 1961. Please send in your 
names. ^ 


TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 

Enlarged Ed., 1959 Printing .. $5.00 

The authoritative text in ute in 40 countriet. 

—This book gives stroke mechanics and 
strategy; teaching methods for handling 
large groups of pupils on one court. In¬ 
cluded are 90 action photos and diagrams; 
Official Tennis Rules, graphic wall chart 
with 18 sketches. 

TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 

A handbook for player «, 109 pp. ..... .$2.00 

PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IMPROVE 

—This self instruction handbook gives 
simple directions for learning the nine 
tennis strokes and improving your court 
strategy in both singles and doubles. 43 
action photos and illustrations that show 
how champions play their shots. 

H. I. DRIVER CO. 

803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 



Jv/ ro 

BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 

3 Years Guoronleet 
outdoors or indoors 


Also Jeaturing Jay fro* $ custom built 


^NYLON 8ASKETBAU NETS & BALL CARRIERS 
✓ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
✓TETHERBALL POLES & PADDLE SETS 
✓WATER BASKETBALL STANDARDS 
✓ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


• Send far Free Catalog • 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065/ NEW LONDON, CONN. 



Fold Kino 


DIRECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS t TERMS 


NO. K 3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


' FOLDING TABLE LINE 

Kitchen committees, social groups, atten¬ 
tion! Factory prices Sc discounts up to 40?& 
to Churches. Schools. Clubs, etc. Monroe 
nll-ncw FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 6N models and sires. 

BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 

Color pictures. F'ull line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat¬ 
form-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 52nd year. 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax, low« 



Recreation leaders from Boston to 
Los Angeles use this means of solv¬ 
ing many playground problems. 

THE MORALE BUILDER 


Ten Minutes af Special Coaching Can Pro¬ 
duce a Kalah Enthusiast. 


SEND FOR LEAFLET No. 12. Shows how one In¬ 
spired player con develop volunteer helpers who 
will stort o wave of sustained interest that may 
spreod aver o city. 


KALAH BOARD 


0 


PPPOP^T 


Simple Kalah rules reprinted 
from UNICEF Recreation Man¬ 
ual supplied with each order. 


KALAH GAME CO, 


131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer. Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Waclitel 


• Designed for children aged 
two to ten, Saddle-Mates are 
made of tough fiberglass, col¬ 
orfully finished with a special 
epoxy resin coating, which 
practically guarantees long 
wear and weather resistance. 
The equipment is mounted on 
sturdy steel springs with steel 
mounting plates. Models are 
available with either portable, 
no-tip bases, or without base 
for permanent installation in 
cement. Springs are specially 
designed to provide a pleasant rocking motion yet won’t 
pinch curious small fingers. Children can rock happily on 
Saddle-Mates, which come as horses, donkeys, camels, 
swans, or ducks, and in various colors. For descriptive lit¬ 
erature in full color and detailed specifications, write Game- 
time, Inc., Litchfield, Michigan. 



• Two functional pieces of equip¬ 
ment for teaching novice players 
proper batting techniques are the 
Jayfro aluminum Batting Tee and 
the “Skill Trainer” Game Target. 
The tec, permanently attached at 
the base to an official-size rubber 
home plate, is adjustable from 25" 
to 42". The unit comes equipped 
with a rubber-covered official base¬ 
ball, securely fastened to 20 feet of 
nylon cord, connected to a spring 
and stake. The latter is driven into 
the ground between the batter’s feet and the ball returns to 
the batter regardless of how hard it is hit. The target is 
made of extra heavy-gauge vinyl and measures 6' by 4 1 /o / . 
Both of these devices are excellent for baseball batting prac¬ 
tice in playgrounds as well as practice on the diamond it¬ 
self. Write for further information to Jayfro Athletic Supply 
Company, P. 0. Box 1065, New London, Connecticut. 




• Visually handicapped children can safely join in the fu 
of bicycle riding, thanks to the new T-P Bicycle assembl) 

p ■—-- 


This unit was developed by Dr. Frank E. Dudley, president 
of the Franklin Manufacturing Company, and will be made 
by that company. Adaptable for one to eighteen bicycles, 
the assembly consists of a hexagonal aluminum framework 
which rotates around a center post. Aluminum rods fast¬ 
ened to the front and rear of the bicycles keep them erect 
with no danger of tipping or falling. A telescoping feature 
permits adjustment of the riding area to different size cir¬ 
cles. For complete details, write the company at 12 Center 
Street, Westmont, New Jersey. 



• Camps and large 
outdoor recreation 


areas 


often 


com¬ 


prise extensive 
stretches of land, 
difficult to get 
around on in the 
standard automo¬ 
bile. With these re- 
quireinents in 
mind, the Crofton 

___ Marine Engine 

Company has de¬ 
veloped a small utility vehicle of functional design, called 
the “Bug,” with the general appearance of a half-size war¬ 
time Jeep. Its specifications are: weight, 1100 pounds; car¬ 
ries a quarter-ton payload; overall length, 111"; wheelbase, 
63"; 40" tread and 48" overall width. It is powered by a 
35-hp overhead cam, liqu id*coolcd, 4-cylinder gasoline en¬ 
gine, which drives in the conventional manner through a 
three-speed transmission. Optional equipment includes a 
Powr-Lok differential and dual rear wheels to provide trac¬ 
tion in sand, on rough trails, and in wet grass. For complete 
details, write the company at 888 Gull Street, San Diego 1, 
California. 


• Since an ever-increasing number of recreation agencies 
and departments are directly or indirectly involved with 
camping, they are in a position to recommend various kinds 
of equipment to the individual camper or camping group. 
Or, often, the recreation agency rents it out. The following 
necessary item could be used for either function. The 925 
Sievert stove is easy to refill, ignites instantly, has an ad¬ 
justable flame, is completely windproof, burns approxi¬ 
mately fifty-five hours on one filling of propane gas—long 
enough to last four weeks with reasonable use. Compact 
and easy to carry, it can be converted to a lantern with an 
80-watt capacity. Swedish made, the stove complies with 
the standards of the Swedish Explosives Inspectorate and 
the Swedish Workman’s Safety Board. The same company 
also makes a two-burner, propane stove, as well as stoves 
and lanterns for kerosene, alcohol, and gasoline. For all de¬ 
tails, write the United States distributor Rcxo-Therm, Inc., 
986 Ogden Avenue, Naperville, Illinois. 
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NEW 64-PAGE 
REFERENCE GUIDE 


FREE 


CATALOG 

• GYM APPARATUS • 

GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS • COILING DOORS 
GRANDSTANDS • PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT • 
FOLDING BLEACHERS • BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
REBOUND TUMBLING UNITS • SCOREBOARDS • 
WEIGHTLIFTING EQUIPMENT * LOCKERS 

GYMNASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 

250 Sixth Street San Pedro, California 





ft 


SWEDISH GYM 

the PLAYMATE line 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
The DELMER F. HARRIS Co. 

Concordia/ Kansas 

Writs for Brochure 


Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
* to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and proirotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. RM-4 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 


New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now in real gold plate with tree in 
green jewelers’ enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each, including federal tax and 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs. 

JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 



EXACT SIZE 


Change of Address 

If you are planning to move, notify us 
at least thirty days before the date of 
the issue with which it is to take effect, 
if possible, in order to receive your 
magazines without interruption. Send 
both your old and new addresses by let¬ 
ter, card or post office form 22S to: 
Subscription Department Recreation 
Magazine, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


IMPORTANT! 

We are happy to give reprint 
permission wherever possible, but 
please check with us before using 
any material in Recreation. On 
some rare occasions, we do not 
hold copyright!—The Editors 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted ... $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


Recreation Worker I, in 
hospital-school for severely 
handicapped educable chil¬ 
dren ages 5-21 years. Col¬ 
lege graduate, major in 
group work or recreation 
preferred. Write Illinois 
Children’s Hospital-School, 
2551 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Park Naturalist: $370- 
$465. We want a man un¬ 
der 55 who has had two 
years’ experience in con¬ 
ducting recreational pro¬ 
grams or courses involving 
nature study. Must have 
graduated from a recog¬ 
nized college or university 
with major work in natural 
science or have an equiva- 

The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation Therapists 
for California State Hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; 
modern equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy , which 
included supervised field 
work . No experience re¬ 
quired. Starting salary 
$415.00 per month; promo¬ 
tional opportunities; liber¬ 
al employment benefits. 
Write State Personnel 
^oard, 801 Capitol Avenue, 
Sacramento, California. 


lent combination of experi¬ 
ence and training. Apply 
to: Personnel Director, 105 
City Hall, Omaha 2, Ne¬ 
braska. 

SERVICES 

AVAILABLE 

Square Dance Caller, col¬ 
lege, club, or convention. 
Piute Pete, 55 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, New 
York. 

POSITION WANTED 
General counseling position 
in summer camp. College 
senior. Previous experience 
in college counseling. Can 
teach baseball, basketball, 
track. Box 792, College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 

items advertised here. 


April 1960 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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Magazine Articles 


American Forests, February 1960 
Operation Wildlife, Daniel A. Poole. 
Mending a Mountain, Robert C. Blair. 

A Second Look at Multiple Use, Howard 
Stagner. 

Conserving and Using our Open Spaces. 
Arts and Activities, March 1960 
Special Ceramics Issue 
Mental Hospitals, February 1960 

The Geriatric Patient—Psychiatric and So¬ 
cial Problems. 

Park Maintenance, February 1960 

Outstanding Park Is Gift to Boise, Gordon 
S. Bowen. 

Fireman’s Slide Delights Cedar Rapids 
Children, Nancy Gibbons Zook. 

Senior Citizen, March 1960 
Automation in America, Tom Meyer. 
Second Childhood, W. JP. Bauer , M.D. 
Woman’s Day, March 1960 
Children’s Play Furniture. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

Adolescence, Teen-Agers 

Adolescence and Discipline, Rudolph M. 
Wittenberg. Association Press, 291 Broad¬ 
way, New York 7. Pp. 318. $4.95. 

Adolescence to Maturity, V. C. Chamber¬ 
lain. Penguin Books, 3300 Clipper Mill 
Rd., Baltimore 11. Pp. 94. $.65. 

Let’s Face It (Guide to Good Grooming for 
Negro Girls), Elsie Archer. J. B. Lippin- 
cott, E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. Pp. 
186. $2.95. 

McCall’s Guide to Teen-Ace Beauty & 
Glamour, Betsy Keiffer. Prcntice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 161. $3.95. 

Premarital Dating Behavior, Winston Ehr¬ 
mann, Ph.D. Henry Holt, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Pp. 316. $6.00. 

Psychology of Adolf.scence (5th ed.), Lu- 
ella Colie. Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Pp. 731. $7.00. 

Siie-Manners, Robert H. Loch, Jr. Associa¬ 
tion Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 
188. $3.50. 

Youth in Community Affairs. Committee 
on Youth Services, National Social Welfare 
Assembly, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
Pp. 15. $.25. 

Areas and Facilities 

Book of Landscape Design, The, II. Stuart 
Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore. M. Barrows, 
425 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 316. 
$3.95. 

How to Plan Modern Home Grounds, 
Henry B. Aul. Sheridan House, 257 Park 
Ave. S., New York 10. Pp. 312. $4.00. 

Landscape Design (rev. ed.), Henry V. Hub- 
hard and Theodore Kimball. Huhbard Edu¬ 
cational Trust, 9 Park St„ Boston 8. Pp. 
419. $7.50 ($5.00 to students). 

Maintenance Mf.n Look at Housing De¬ 
sign (3rd ed.). Natl. Assoc, of Housing & 


Redevelopment Officials, 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37. Pp. 40. Paper, $2.50. 

Sports and Recreation Facilities: For 
School and Community, M. Alexander Gab- 
rielsen and Caswell M. Miles. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 370. $9.00. 

Swimming Pools. Lane Publishing, Menlo 
Park, Calif. Pp. 112. Paper, $1.95 (library 
ed. $3.50). 

Books for Children and Young People 

Alaska, Bernadine Bailey. Albert Whitman, 
560 W. Lake, Chicago 6. Unpaged. $1.25. 

Baby Dragon, The, Witold T. Mars. Hough- 
top Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston 7. Pp. 30. 
$2.75. 

Barney, Brinc Your Banjo, May Justus. 
Henry Holt, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Pp. 61. $2.50. 

Blue Chimney, Gladys Baker Pond. Holiday 
House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11. Pp. 
164. $2.75. 

Emperor and the Nigiitincale, The, Hans 
Christian Andersen. Pantheon Books, 333 
6th Ave., New York 14. Unpaged. $2.95. 

Eo of the Caves, Florence Wight man Row¬ 
land. Henry Z. Walck, 101 5th Ave., New 
York 10. Pp. 160. $3.00. 

Favorite Fairy Talks Told in France; 
Told in Germany; Told in England; all 
retold by Virginia Haviiand. Little, Brown, 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6. $2.75 each. 

Friends Around tiif. Would, Helen Doss. 
Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave. S., Nashville, 
Tenn. Unpaged. $1.50. 

Girl in the White Hat, W. T. Cummings. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Pp. 32. $2.25. 

Golden Anniversary Book of ScouTtNG, 
Tiie, R. D. Bezucha. Golden Press, 630 5th 
Ave., New York 20. Pp. 165. $4.95. 

Good Manners: The Magic Key, Margaret 
Stephenson and Ruth Millett. McKnight 
and McKnight, Route 66 & Tonawanda 
Ave., Bloomington, 111. Pp. 72. Paper, $.80. 

Hans Andersen: Forty-Two Stories, trans¬ 
lated by M. R. James. A. S. Barnes, 11 E. 
36th St., New York 16. Pp. 346. $3.95. 

Happy Birtiuiay Umbrella, The, David Cor¬ 
nel DeJong. Atlantic-Little, Brown, 34 Bea¬ 
con St., Boston 6. Pp. 50. $2.75. 

How the Manx Cat Lost Its Tail, retold 
by Blanche Young. David McKay, 119 W. 
40th St., New York 18. Pp. 114. $2.75. 

Isaac Newton, Beulah Tannenbaum and 
Myra Stillman. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. Pp. 128. $2.00. 

Japanese Garden, The, Molly Brett. Fred¬ 
erick Warnc. 210 5th Ave., New York 10. 
Pp. 44. $2.50. 

Laughing Bird, Tiif., Anita Hewett. Sterling 
Publishing, 419 4th Ave., New York. Pp. 
32. $2.50. 

Learning to Cook The Girl Way, Joy Law. 
Sportshclf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y r . 
Pp. 63. Paper, $1.75. 

Little Hedgehog, Gina Ruck-Pauquet and 
Marianne Richter. Hastings House, 151 E. 
50th St., New Y r ork 22. Unpaged, $2.75. 

Lost Bear, Ann Durell. Doublcday, Garden 
City, N. Y. Pp. 47. $2.95. 

Magic Night for Lillirkt, Gerry Turner. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 1720 E. 38th St., Indiana¬ 
polis 6. Pp, 48. $2.95. 

More Animals from Everywhere. Clifford 
Webb. Frederick Warne, 210 5th Ave., New 
York 10. Unpaged. $2.75. 


Puptents and Pebbles. William Jay Smith. 
Little, Brown, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. Pp. 
32. $2.75. 

Sky Is Our Window, The, Terry Maloney. 
Sterling Publishing, 419 4th Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 128. $3.95. 

Three Happy Lions, The, Louise Fatio. Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Pp. 32. $2.25. 

We Are All Americans, Bettye D. Wilson. 
Friendly House, 65 Suffolk St., New Y r ork 
2. Unpaged. $2.50. 

World of Wonderful Difference, The, 
Hans Guggenheim. Friendly House, 65 Suf¬ 
folk St., New York 2. Unpaged. $2.50. 
Zoo Celebrities, William Bridges. William 
Morrow, 425 4th Ave., New Y r ork. Pp. 127. 
$2.95. 

Communities 

Community", Carl J. Friedrich. Liberal Arts 
Press, 153 W. 72nd St., New' Y r ork 23. Pp. 
293. $5.00. 

Community Organization 1959, (86th An¬ 
nual Forum of National Conference on So¬ 
cial Welfare). Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 133. $2.50. 
Introduction to Community Recreation 
(3rd ed.), George Butler. McGraYv-Hill, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 577. 
$7.50. 

Urban Community, The: A World Perspec¬ 
tive, Nels Anderson. Henry Holt, 383 Mad¬ 
ison Ave., New York 17. Pp. 500. $5.50. 

Sports, Physical Education 

History of Baseball, The, Allison Danzig & 
Joe Rcichler. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 412. $12.50. 

Modern Bait and Spin Casting, Walter R. 
Breard. Comet Press, 200 Varick St., New 
York 14. Pp. 207. $3.75. 

New Light on Getting Extra Mileage from 
Your Tennis Courts. U.S. Lawn Tennis 
Association, 120 Broadway, New York 5. 
Pp. 4. Free. 

New Small Boat Sailing, The, John Fisher. 
John dc Graff, 31 E. 10th St., New Y r ork 3. 
Pp. 176. $4.00. 

Physical Education tN Urran Elementary 
Schools, Elsa Schneider, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 
91. $.45. 

Prorlems in Small Boat Design, Gerald 
Taylor White, Editor. Sheridan House, 257 
4lh Ave., New Y r ork 10. Pp. 246. $6.00. 
Sailing Boats, Uffa Fox, St. Martin’s Press, 
175 5th Ave., New Y r ork 10. Pp. 204. $4.50. 
Sports Illustrated Book of tiie Outdoors, 
John O’Reilly. Golden Press, 630 5th Ave., 
New York 20. Pp. 322. $12.50. 
Sportsman’s World, Tiie, Henry llolt, 383 
Madison Ave., New YWk 17, Pp. 272. 
$12.50. 

Sports of the Times, Arthur Daley. Dutton, 
300 4th Ave., New Y'ork 10. Pp. 270. $3.95. 
Springboard Diving, Phil Morinrty. Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St„ New Y r ork 10. Pp. 
146. $4.00. 

STANnARD Handbook of Pleasure Boats, 
Robert J. Sbcktcr. Crowell, 432 4th Ave., 
New Y'ork 16. Pp. 341. $5.95. 

Underwater Work, John E. Cayford. Cor¬ 
nell Maritime Press, Cambridge, Md. Pp. 
217. $5.00. 

Winning Basketball Stratecy', Glenn Wil¬ 
kes. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
Pp. 203. $4.95. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


They Talked to a Stranger, Len 
O’ConNor. St Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1 0. Pp. 276. $3.95. 

“What makes a boy bad? What turns 
a seemingly proper girl in her mid-teens 
into a neighborhood slut?” After all 
that is being said and done about ju¬ 
venile delinquency perhaps the “inside 
story” of the delinquent and the forces 
creating him will emerge not from the 
clinical case histories of social workers, 
psychiatrists, or criminologists but 
from the unsparing reports of seasoned 
newspaper reporters without any olo- - 
gyisms or doctrinal axes to grind. Such 
was The Shook-Up Generation by Har¬ 
rison Salisbury of The Neiv York Times 
(Harper’s, $3.95), and now They 
Talked to a Stranger by a veteran Chi¬ 
cago reporter and NBC newscaster. 
Both men have received many awards 
for puhlic service. Among them, two 
Sigma Delta Chi awards and a citation 
from the National Parole and Proba¬ 
tion Association have gone to Mr. 
O’Connor and a 1955 Pulitzer Prize to 
Mr. Salisbury (for his series on Russia, 
later appearing in book form as Amer¬ 
ican in Russia.) 

In Shook-Up Generation , Mr. Salis¬ 
bury dealt with rumbling street gangs, 
the rootless boys and girls turning de¬ 
linquent, and how they got that way. He 
went into their backgrounds, gang pat¬ 
terns, and the function of the street 
worker, the family, church, and school 
in relation to helping them. He wrote 
“Side by side and working in closest 
amity and collaboration with the police 
in metropolitan areas, most communi¬ 
ties need an agency like the Youth 
Board in New York, handling spot ac¬ 
tivity with youngsters on the street.” 
{The story of what the recreation de¬ 
partment in Washington , D.C., is doing 
along these lines with “detached work¬ 
ers ” is described on Page 162 . See also 
Page 158.) 

Mr. O’Connor, on the other hand 
gives us tape-recorded interviews with 
young offenders involved in serious 
crimes. 

In his perceptive introduction. Sena¬ 
tor Paul H. Douglas says, “The homes 
in which (these) youngsters live were 
tawdry and unkempt. Churches and re¬ 


ligion apparently did not enter into 
their lives, and clubs for boys and girls 
were not for them. They had little 
chance for wholesome play. There were 
no books in their homes. They seldom, 
if ever, were able to relax in the quiet 
of nature and to appreciate the mys¬ 
teries and beauties of the skies and of 
growing and living things. They had 
only the streets—drab and unclean— 
on which to play, and only youngsters 
as wild and uncared for as themselves 
with whom to associate. Most of all, they 
inevitably felt lonely, unloved, and re¬ 
jected by their families, their neighbor¬ 
hoods, and society. This was still fur¬ 
ther intensified for the Negro boys and 
girls by the racial antagonism shown 
toward them by most of the white com¬ 
munity. It is the same with the Mexi- 
can-American and Indian youth of the 
Southwest and with the Puerto Ricans 
in New York.” 

Throughout the O’Connor interviews 
one theme emerges from the limited, 
pathetic, unchanneled soul-searching of 
the young criminal—a feeling of root¬ 
lessness, a desire for direction. Again 
and again, the delinquent yearns for 
the programed security of military serv¬ 
ice from which he is barred by reasons 
of age or record. 

Quoting one of the boys, “It’s when 
they are fourteen and fifteen years old 
that thoughts of really doing something 
bad come into their minds. They are 
out of the Little League and too young 
for somethin’ else and, hell, there just 
ain’t any place for them to go. That’s 
where you got your trouble.” They have 
no place to go and they get there fast. 

A police captain says, “These boys 
have a very real hunger for boys’ clubs. 
It is the only thing I know, the boys’ 
club, that will pull together the loose 
ends of a delinquent’s existence and 
give him a pattern that he can follow 
and something he can respect. And even 
all this is only a partial answer to the 
lacks and absences of good elements in 
his home situation.” 

These books can help greatly in our 
understanding of today’s potential, as 
well as actual, juvenile delinquent and 
young criminal and should be in the 
library of every youth leader no matter 
what organization he serves.—E.D. 


A User-Resource Recreation Plan¬ 
ning Method. National Advisory Coun¬ 
cil on Regional Recreation Planning, 
Hidden Valley, Loomis, California. Pp. 
80. Paper, $2.00. 

“The recreation planning method ... 
proposes a practical and comprehensive 
means of estimating the present and 
future recreation requirements of users 
and the recreation potential of na¬ 
tural and man-made sources.” This 
idea of relating what people want to the 
availability of resources for satisfying 
those wants and using the relationship 
as a basis for planning the amount, lo¬ 
cation, and design of recreation areas 
seems a simple one. Yet, as applied in 
this book, it is unique and constitutes 
a landmark in planning for all recrea¬ 
tion but especially for regional recrea¬ 
tion. This book will be a classic and 
should be read by all those interested in 
providing for recreation in a national, 
systematic way.— Stanley B. Tankel , 
Regional Plan Association , New York 
City . 

Local Planning Administration (3rd 
ed.), Mary McLean, Editor. Interna¬ 
tional City Managers’ Association, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 
Pp. 467. $7.50. 

This is one of a series of ten volumes 
on municipal administration. A com¬ 
prehensive and authoritative manual, it 
has chapters by leading authorities in 
planning and related fields, and was 
edited by the director of research of 
the American Society of Planning Offi¬ 
cials. Because parks and other recrea¬ 
tion areas are an important element in 
the city plan, the administration of local 
planning is of direct interest and con¬ 
cern to recreation and park authorities. 

The chapter on “Recreation and 
Open Spaces,” by Miriam Strong, se¬ 
nior planner, New York City Planning 
Commission, merits careful study by 
Recreation readers. Much of the chap¬ 
ter is devoted to an excellent treatise 
on the controversial subject of recrea¬ 
tion space standards. It presents stand¬ 
ards for a variety of area and facility 
types, incorporating proposals devel¬ 
oped by a number of agencies, and re¬ 
views factors that influence the applica¬ 
tion of standards in specific localities. 

Miss Strong points out that for years 
locally adopted standards have been 
based generally on those developed by 
the National Recreation Association. 
She supports the widely held opinion 
that an appraisal of these standards is 
overdue in order to make sure that they 
take into account the basic and variable 
recreation needs and interests of people. 
“Land Subdivision Regulation” is an¬ 
other chapter of special interest since it 
describes various procedures for ac* 
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quiring public sites in subdivisions, 
with special reference to recreation 
areas. 

The selected bibliography affords a 
guide to additional reference sources. 
It is unfortunate, however, that plans 
showing the distribution of recreation 
areas in Paterson, New Jersey, and 
Providence, Rhode Island, were includ¬ 
ed, since the types of recreation areas 
proposed in the reports from which they 
were reproduced bear little resemblance 
to those described by Miss Strong, and 
the space standards recommended in 
them are far below those recognized as 
adequate.—G.D.B. 

Adventures With Scissors and Paper, 
Edith C. Becker. International Text¬ 
book Company, Scranton 15, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Pp. 116, illustrated. $5.50. 

Expensive? No, because it’s worth 
every cent and more—-a beautifully 
printed and illustrated hook, full of fas¬ 
cinating adventures (and we don’t use 
that word lightly), with simple, easy-lo- 
get material (paper of every sort, scis¬ 
sors, paste, and crayons or paint if 
wished). 

This book could he the foundation 
stone for a whole craft program for 
your playground or center. Its projects 
and examples are clear, original, in 
good taste, and good humor. Many of 
them are the wonderful kind that fairly 
cry out to be used in correlation with 
other activities, like drama, puppets, 
and special events. (See Page 154.) 

There are a sparkle and enthusiasm 
here that lift it far above the usual pa- 
percraft hook, making it a really excit¬ 
ing addition to recreation literature. 
Here’s investment that will pay rich 
dividends in creative craft experiences. 
Buy it and see for yourself!—V.M. 

The Art of Making Dances, Doris 
Humphrey. Rinehart and Company, 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 
Pp. 176. Illustrations and drawings. 
$6.50. 

As a performer, teacher, concert art¬ 
ist, and choreographer, Doris Hum¬ 
phrey has reached thousands of indi¬ 
viduals who were associated with the 
arts. Now, as an author, the rich and 
vibrant leadership which was experi¬ 
enced by her students and associates 
becomes part of the heritage of the 
American dance and is available to 
every community. Through The Art of 
Making Dances she gives to the people 
of the world a philosophy of the Amer¬ 
ican dance, and the means by which 
this art form may be developed, stud¬ 
ied, and appreciated. 

From the opening page, she speaks 
directly to the individual. The reader 


is swept through the pages; the book 
cannot be pushed aside. The first read¬ 
ing is pure poetic motion, culminating 
in the awareness that here is a great 
book, that words have been found to 
express the movement art of the dance. 

Immediately, the reader reopens the 
book, studies each chapter and the prac¬ 
tical technical presentations for the de¬ 
velopment of choreography. Here the 
tools of the choreographer are concise¬ 
ly, vividly explained. Chapter Two 
deals with the craft and the discussion 
of design and one is challenged by such 
subjective material as “design,” “sym¬ 
metry and asymmetry,” “stage space,” 
“dynamics.” If the suggestions are fol¬ 
lowed, the American dance will have 
an extremely bright future, for the old 
repetitions and copying of techniques 
will not be acceptable. 

One could wax romantic about this 
book. The style is superb and the know¬ 
how expressed clearly. The methods 
for the development of choreography 
could only come from a person who has 
lived long in the field; watched thou¬ 
sands of bodies; struggled with the 
practical problems of music, space, the¬ 
ater, costumes; fell the tolerance and 
intolerance of press, public, coworkers, 
and performing artists. Only a gifted 
observer could further strengthen the 
explanation and suggestions written 
into the text by placing assignments at 
the end of each “tooF’-unil. These in 
themselves lend a sense of release and 
individual integrity of thought and re¬ 
sulting movement. 

Fortunate, indeed, arc we to have 
this text available. Nowhere have those 
who are interested in the dance been 
able to secure, except in a very few 
dance centers, the underlying practical 
principles of choreography. Equally 
important as the know-how is the en¬ 
couragement to utilize the individual’s 
own style, the responsibility of each 
person to he sincere and to respect the 
technique of each dance form. Through 
the insights offered each community 
will share in the “art of making 
dances .”—Dorothea M. Lcnsch , direc¬ 
tor of recreation , Portland , Oregon. 

A Guide for Planning the School 
and College Swimming Pool and Nata- 
torium, William L. Terry. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University, New York 27. Pp. 73. 
$2.50. 

This study, prepared in partial ful¬ 
fillment of requirements for a doctoral 
degree, is a valuable addition to the 
growing literature on the planning, con¬ 
struction, equipment, and use of the 
swimming pool. Although it contains 
much information that is familiar, it 
presents in a detailed, well-organized 


manner valuable information with ref¬ 
erence to the various problems covered. 

It deals primarily with the indoor pool, 
but much of the information mil be of 
value to those considering the construc¬ 
tion of an outdoor facility.—G.D.B. 

- 0 - 

Selected Paperbacks 

For Boys’ Club Program (Page 167). 

bantam: The Bridge Over the River Kwai , 
Pierre Boulle; The Red Pony. John Stein¬ 
beck; Drums Along the Mohawk , Walter D. 
Edmonds; The Light in the Forest, Conrad 
Richter; Who Rides with Wyatt , Will Henry; 
Apache Land , Ross Santee; Five and Ten , 
John K. Winkler; Folk Songs of the Carib¬ 
bean, James Morse; Wild Animals / Have 
Known , Ernest Thompson Seton; Cowhand: 

The Story of a Working Cowboy, Fred Gipson. 

• 

dell: David Copperfield , Charles Dickens; 
Great Flying Stories , edited by Dr. Frank W. 
Anderson, Jr.; The Long Rifle , Stewart E. 
White; The World in Space , Alexander Mar- 
shack; The Walt Disney Story of Our Friend 
the Atom , Franz Haber; Common Wild Ani¬ 
mals and Their Young , photographs, William 
Vandivert, drawings, Carl Burger, text, Rita 
Vandivert; The American Heritage Reader: 

The Great Locomotive Chase , MacLennan 
Roberts; A History of the United States, Wil¬ 
liam Miller; Six Centuries of Great Poetry , 
edited by Robert Penn Warren and Albert 
Erskine. 

• 

fawcett: Best Quotations for All Occasions , 
edited by Lewis C. Henry: The Miracle of 
Language , Charlton Laird; The Insect World 
of J. Henri Fabre , edited by Edwin Way 
Teale; The Strange Story of Our Earth, A. 
Hyatt Verrill; A Key to the Heavens, Leo Mat- 
tersdorf; How You Can Forecast the Weather , 
Eric Sloane; Animal Wonder World, Frank 
W. Lane; Crucibles: The Story of Chemistry , 
Bernard JafTee; The Practical Way to a Better 
Memory , Dr. Bruno Fnrst; How to Understand 
Music , Oscar Thompson (revised by D. E. 

Wheeler). j 

• 

TIIE NEW AMERICAN library: Indians of the 
Americas , John Collier; Machines That Built 
America , Roger Burlingame: Gods, Heroes 
and Men of Ancient Greece , W. II. D. Rouse; 

The Oxbow Incident , Walter V. T. Clark; 
Night Flight , Antoine de St. Exupery; Lives 
of Destiny as Told for the Reader s Digest , 
Donald Culross Peattie; Christopher Colum¬ 
bus , Mariner , Samuel Eliot Morison; The 
Green Hills of Earth , Robert A. Heinlein; 
Satellites , Rockets and Outer Space , Willy 
Ley; American Folk Tales and Songs , Richard 
Chase. 

pocket books: Old Masters, edited by Her¬ 
man Wechsler; Kon-Tiki, Thor Heyerdahl; 

Old Yeller , Fred Gipson; The Red Badge of I 
Courage , Stephen Crane; A Stillness at Ap¬ 
pomattox , Bruce Catton; Pocket History of 
the U. S., Henry Steele Commager: Profiles in 
Courage , John Kennedy; The Doctors Mayo , 
Helen Clapesattle; The Silent World , Jacqnes- 
Yves Consteau; My Favorite Sport Stones , 

Bill Stern. 
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FORGET SOMETHING? 

YOU HAVE —- if you don’t have your own copy of 




The Magazine of the 

It will help you recruit greatly 
needed leaders in your own field; 
and learn what communities arc do¬ 
ing in recreation facilities, leader¬ 
ship, and program activities. Rec¬ 
reation will spark new interest and 

NOW — $4.00 one year 
$7.25 two years 

(Remember, a subscription is 


Recreation Movement 

make everyone more receptive to 
sound recreation thinking in solving 
local problems. Enter a subscrip¬ 
tion—a legitimate budget charge— 
on the handy coupons below, before 
our prices go up. 

September I, 1960: $5.00 

$8.75 

included in membership) 

i 


National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Board Members • Mayors • City Man¬ 
agers • Recreation Supervisors • Lead¬ 
ers—both paid and volunteer • Mainte¬ 
nance Supervisors • Purchasing Agents 
• Libraries • Local Guidance Coun¬ 
selors • 


Send 


'Recneatio* 


to 


Name 


Department or Organization 


Title 



Title 


Put extra copies of this recreation tool 
to work 

FOR YOU 


Street Address 


City 


Zone 


State 


Street Address 


City 


Zone 


State 


Make your local job easier for yourself 
and your staff — by making sure that 
everyone has his own copy of Recre¬ 
ation. Just use the handy coupon and 
well be glad to bill you or your depart¬ 
ment. 



Name 

Department or Organization 


Titie 

Street Address 


City Zone State 


PLEASE ENTER □ SUBSCRIPTIONS 

□ I enclose $ .. (remittance or 

purchase order) 

My Name 

Department or Organization 
Title 

Street Address 

City Zone State 
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Get More Flexibility 

IN YOUR GYM 

Even the non-athlete will enjoy roller skating in 
your gym. It’s the one sport in which everyone 
participates and has a barrel of fun. It is a great 
Youth Fitness program because it teaches rhythm, 
co-ordination and grace without the skater being 
conscious of it. That, plus the fun is why more 
schools, churches and recreation centers are mak¬ 
ing roller skating an integral part of their pro¬ 
grams. Write today for facts and details. 






4* 


CHICAGO 


>• 




New Duryte plastic wheels have a 
long life and are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch gym floors. *‘Chi¬ 
cago” has a skate designed for every 
type of floor surface or finish. Write 
today for free details Qn roller skat¬ 
ing programs and skatfng equipment. 


NEW DURYTE PLASTIC WHEELS 
ARE KIND 
TO GYM FLOORS 


4490-D West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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for good sports everywhere! 


Whatever your in-season sports program, MacGregor athletic 
equipment can help make it a popular success. Golf, tennis, 
softball, baseball—just about any sport comes off better when 
MacGregor balls and equipment are used. Generations of ath¬ 
letic-minded men and women, boys and girls, have looked to 
MacGregor for the finest in all sports equipment. Give your 
program a boost by providing the best. . . MacGregor for all 
good sports. MacGregor equipment is available from sporting 
goods dealers everywhere. 
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MONDAY A.M.: A Califone PROMENADE 
(Model 25V-8A) spins a record of essential rhythm. 
It's Mrs. Stanley's dance class. Over the music 
her voice comes in sharp and clear, 
“1*2*3 turn. 1-2-3 turn!' 

MONDAY, still A.M.; Same Califone PROMENADE, 
but now Mr. Evans uses it as a PA. system 
instructing his tennis star on the backhand swing. 

She has a good chance of winning the 

district championship. 

MONDAY PM.: Mrs. Ellis calls out the cadence 
for calisthenics. It's a large and widespread group. 
Again, loud and clear. No strain on her voice. 

MONDAY, still PM.: Assembly—popular music helps 
soothe excitable youngsters pouring into the 
auditorium. Announcements; neophyte entertainers; 

Mr. Stanley, the principal, gives a speech. 

MONDAY NIGHT: Same Califone, now playing 
music and “calling” to an adult square dance group. 

TUESDAY A. M.: (In a note from the Principal to 
the Board of Education) Please make provision in 
our budget for an additional Califone 
PROMENADE as well as a Califone COMMANDER 
(40V-9). We have immediate need for these. 
The COMMANDER will be particularly useful for 

announcing games to forthcoming 

basketball audiences. 
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Write for free catalog and prices 
on all Califone models. 
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Califone ‘PROMENADE’ Model 25V-8A 
Professional user net-$199.50 



califone 

CORPORATION 


Dept. R-5 

1020 No. La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood 38 r Calif. 
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if you 
want to 
provide 
patrons 
with the 
most modern 
and 

convenient 
checking 
service... 
and at the 
same time 
eliminate 
checking 
costs...write 
or phone 


THE FLXIBLE COMPANY 
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GYM APPARATUS • 
GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS • COILING DOORS 
GRANDSTANDS • PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT • 
FOLDING BLEACHERS • BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


REBOUND TUMBLING UNITS • SCOREBOARDS • 
WEIGHTLIFTING EQUIPMENT • LOCKERS 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


250 Sixth Street San Pedro, California 
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► Two New England towns have at¬ 
tracted the attention of national maga¬ 
zines by means of their comprehensive 
recreation programs. A recent issue of 
The Ladies Home Journal carried an 
article about the Bristol, New Hamp¬ 
shire, recreation program, and the April 
issue of Pageant carries “What Every¬ 
body Does in Brookline (Massachu¬ 
setts),” by Al Silverman. At the same 
time, the April Playground Issue of 
Recreation included a story about the 
creative program on Bristol’s play¬ 
ground, “Pirates in the Playground,” 
by Beatrice McAulifTe Stone. The town 
of Bristol will present a complimentary 
copy of the latter magazine to Governor 
Wesley Powell of New Hampshire in an 
especially planned, formal ceremony. 

► A National Committee on the En¬ 
croachment of Park and Recreation 
Lands and Waters, composed of repre¬ 
sentatives from the American Institute 
of Park Executives, American Recrea¬ 
tion Society, National Conference on 
State Parks, and National Recreation 
Association, has been appointed to make 
a study of encroachment. Its purposes 
are to: (1) determine the nature and 
extent of encroachment; (2) determine 
what is bein" done and what can be done 
to meet this problem; (3) formulate 
guiding principles for meeting the prob¬ 
lem; and (4) develop a program of 
public information-education to alert 
the nation. 

As a means of gathering information 
a questionnaire has been distributed by 
the four cooperating organizations. Any 
park or recreation agency that has not 
received a copy and that has experi¬ 
enced a successful or unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt to divert its areas to nonconform¬ 
ing uses is urged to write the National 
Recreation Association. 3 West Eighth 
Street. New York 11, for a copy. 

► Two THOUSAND FORESTRY EXPERTS 
from more than fifty nations will meet 
for two weeks in Seattle, Washington, 
starting August 29, for the Fifth World 
Forestry Congress. This international 
meeting of forestry authorities—many 
of whom are world-famous—is the first 
Congress for which the United States 
lias been host and the first ever held in 
the Western hemisphere. The University 
of Washington has made its dormito¬ 
ries, auditoriums, press, radio. TV, and 
other campus facilities available. 


► A course of instruction for out¬ 
board mariners is available as a “pack¬ 
age deal,” telling how to set up a class 
to be taught by marine dealers, boating 
clubs, camp counselors and/or other 
leaders, to give information on seaman¬ 
ship, fundamentals of motor installa¬ 
tion, and so on. Write Boating Services 
and Education Department, Outboard 
Boating Club, 307 North Michigan Ave¬ 
nue, Chicago, Illinois. 

► The April 1960 issue of The In - 
struetor carried an editorial on fitness 
written by Virginia Musselman, director 
of National Recreation Association Pro¬ 
gram Service. This magazine reaches 
some 600,000 elementary school teach¬ 
ers. This issue also contained very in¬ 
teresting and useful articles on physical 
fitn ess. Look it up; it will be assigned 
in your summer work. 

► A publication, Research in Recrea¬ 
tion Completed in 1959 , has just been 
issued by the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation. It contains an annotated classi¬ 
fied list of 267 study reports issued by 
local, state, national organizations, and 
educational institutions. Most numer¬ 
ous are studies dealing with recreation 
for special groups, community surveys, 
land-and-water areas, activities and pro¬ 
grams, and leadership and personnel. 
This thirty-eight-page bulletin is avail¬ 
able from the Association at one dollar. 

► With permission of the Conference 
on National Cooperation in Aquatics 
the National Recreation Association has 
reprinted the booklet The Outdoor 
Swimming Pool—A Study Report. The 
first edition of this booklet was exhaust¬ 
ed in 1959. but because of the continu¬ 
ing demand the second printing has 
been made. Highly commended by 
aquatic authorities, it deals with such 
pool problems as site, activities, shapes 
and sizes, construction features, facili¬ 
ties and equipment, operating factors 
and finance. A special section deals 
with camp pools. Copies are obtainable 
from NR A at one dollar each. 

^ Have you called tiie January issue 

of Recreation to the attention of vour 

* 

local church recreation groups? Many 
churches need help with recreation 
ideas, and Recreation will he carrying 
more of them in the coining months. 
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AGING 


Daniel G. Grady 


THE 

AMERICAN 

AND 


THE FUTURE 



I s the recreation profession ready 
and capable of meeting the leisure 
needs and demands of the older citizen? 
This is just one of the questions the 
White House Conference on Aging, con¬ 
vening in Washington, D. C., January 
1961, will attempt to answer. The mem¬ 
bers of that conference are currently 
gathering with their respective governors’ committees on 
aging in over thirty-one states to prepare recommendations. 
Every area of human endeavor and its relation to the older 
person is being scrutinized and discussed in the hope that 
sensible, worthy plans for future services to older Americans 
will be formulated. Some of the professional recreation 
people involved in the state conferences will be at the White 
House Conference. 

Fewer complexities challenge the minds of men than plan¬ 
ning the aging American’s future. Who is the aging Ameri¬ 
can? He is that person somewhere in the United States who 
has survived birth and is currently in possession of both 
body and soul. As each individual moves from birth to 
death, he experiences a continuing organic deterioration, to 
which our tense culture, with all its components, contributes. 
Despite evidence that nature is harder on us as wc get older, 
is it not also true that our culture can be even harder on the 
older member of the community? 

Americans subscribe to a theory of obsolescence regard¬ 
ing older people which is most inhuman and unscientifically 
sound. Our culture has contrived a practice of declaring 
an employee of sixty or sixty-five to be occupationally ob¬ 
solete, and arbitrarily enforces a social control which pro¬ 
hibits that person from his work. This is a nearly universal 
practice, despite scientific evidence indicating that not all 
people over sixty or sixty-five are incapable of working. 
The most prevalent single misconception in this area is 
that on a person’s sixty-fifth birthday, not the day before, 
or the year before, or the day after, or the year after, but 
on this one day, everyone in the United States is to be sub¬ 
jected to specific attitudes, restrictions, and connotations. 

I am convinced that our attitudes on aging should be 
re-evaluated, and future planning be predicated on a new 
set of appropriate humane and intelligent concepts. Some 


Mr. Grady is a consultant on services for the aging, Cath¬ 
olic Charities of the Archdiocese of New York . 


people feel attitudes cannot be altered. This is not true. 
Do you remember the attitude a few years ago toward bor¬ 
rowing money, credit, and pay-as-you-use? It was un¬ 
thinkable—and considered by many downright immoral— 
to be in debt, yet today we are a nation either individually 
or collectively in hock. 

America boasts of a culture based on Judeo-Christian 
precepts, yet the word “mother-in-law” has near vulgar 
connotations. In our questionable sophistication, we some¬ 
times look at the Eastern and Far Eastern peoples and find 
their cultures wanting. Yet the older person in China is 
regarded with great respect. The mother-in-law maintains 

an honored status in the family while the American mother- 

* 

in*law r is constantly subjected to abuse in cartoons, pseudo¬ 
humor. and plagued by so-called comedians. The fault lies 
not alone with the comedian or the cartoonist; the fault 
lies in the public which approves such diatribes and thus 
indicates acceptance of the basic idea. 

Noted anthropologist Dr. Ethel Alpenfcls regards our 
prevailing attitude towards old age as symptomatic of our 
youth-oriented culture. Churchill had more effect on the 
future of the world at seventy than he did at thirteen. I 
have no quarrel with sincere efforts to provide for the real 
needs of children—or of the aged. However, I do not be¬ 
lieve that the older person should be identified as one of a 
special group in need of special services, which is a mis¬ 
leading concept in itself. Wc should regard the older person 
as a member of the community, not as a member of a spe¬ 
cific group separated from other members of the community 
by an artificial barrier. Thus we begin to think and plan 
for the entire community, not artificially structured seg¬ 
ments of the community. Wc must treat the older person 
with dignity befitting any individual. 

I advoeatc no program for all aged people; however, op¬ 
portunities for dignified living and accessibility of necessary 
services should be at the disposal of the older person when 
and if he needs them. Some older people need medical care 
just as some people of any age require medical care. Some 
older people have problems peculiar to the aging process, 
but, after all, who doesn’t? Therefore, just as anyone else 
may need community and social services, older people also 
need these services. 

How should we, then, as members of one of the social- 
planning professions, plan for the future of our elderly? 
First wc must examine our attitudes toward the aged before 
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we can begin to educate the public toward action, and cer¬ 
tainly we must increase our knowledge of their problems. 
Dr. N. P. Larsen of Honolulu says, in defining youth and 
age, “Youth means a temperamental predominance of cour¬ 
age over timidity, of appetite for adventure over the love of 
ease. This often exists in a man of fifty more than in a boy 
of twenty. Nobody grows old by merely reaching a number 
of years. . . . Years wrinkle the skin but to give up your 
enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, self-distrust, 
fear, and despair—these are the long, long years that bow 
the heart and turn the green spirit back to dust.” 

Constructive thinking and planning are not to be simply 
evolved nor speedily initiated. Dr. Michael Bluestone, for¬ 
mer director of Montefiore Hospital in New York City 
and a leading educator and pioneer in the study of geriatrics, 
offers the following as a basic premise in planning for the 
aging American, “Our goal for the elderly is to plan for 
them so well that they will be able to die peacefully, in 
sleep, at home, at a great old age, without leaving any re¬ 
grets behind. To reach this goal, the family and community 
must accept their proper responsibility; subsidy must be 
equal to the varying requirements of misfortune; mental 
senility must be faced squarely and dealt with humanely; 
overinstitutionalization and overrehabilitation must be 
avoided; and the maturity and experience must receive 
greater recognition and respect from youth.” 

Recreation activities, services, programs, clubs, and facili- 


... A Sense of Contribution 

■ iHE rate at which . . . older people are flocking 
to senior citizens' clubs and adult centers in¬ 
dicates their hunger for social contact, conversation, 
and some form of activity. . . . The real challenge of 
aging lies in the need to create new roles in which 
older persons can find opportunity for expression and 
from which they can derive self-respect, recognition, 
and a sense of contribution.”— James W. Doarn, 
regional director, U . S. Department of Health, Edu¬ 
cation and Welfare, Kansas City, Missouri . 


tics also need a great deal of discussion. For some older 
people, reversal of a life pattern of leisure illiteracy may be 
difficult or out of their grasp. Leisure in later years is the 
concern of every recreator in every area of service and 
should not be handed over to a few geriatric specialists 
of which I am one. We cannot, and should not, do the job 
alone. At best, we can help you, the recreation specialists, 
encourage you, and learn with you as we seek the return of 
dignity for our older people. My purpose is to disturb you, 
prod your intellect and your ability because I have faith in 
your desire to serve people who profit from your efforts and 
your profession. $ 



William Murray Hay 


I 

; 




O N Good Friday morning, the headquarters staff of the 
National Recreation Association was deeply shocked 
to learn of the sudden death of William Hay, NRA’s South¬ 
ern district representative. He died unexpectedly April 14 
at his home in Decatur, Georgia, at the age of fifty-four 
from a heart ailment. He is survived by his sister, Lenora 
Hay, 2563 McCurdy Way, Decatur, Georgia. 

Rill Hay came to the NRA in 1947 as a special field repre¬ 
sentative to assist state agencies and officials concerned with 
recreation in the southeastern states. His previous experi¬ 
ence provided an excellent foundation for his NRA work. 
For ten years he had been director of the Division of State 
Parks, Department of Conservation, in Tennessee. In this 
capacity, he initiated the first state recreation consultant 
service to assist towns and counties. Before that he had 
served with the United States Forest Service and the United 
States Park Service. 

In 1950, lie became the Association’s district representa¬ 
tive for Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee. He was later 


assigned to the district which includes Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Kentucky, and West Virginia. One of Bill’s 
concerns was long-range planning for recreation areas, facili¬ 
ties, and services. He had the opportunity in recent years to 
implement this interest through his participation in a num¬ 
ber of community, county, and metropolitan-area recreation 
surveys, conducted by the NRA, for such development. 

Born in Tennessee, Bill Hay studied landscape architecture 
at North Texas Agricultural College and journalism at Iowa 
State College. His love of the outdoors and of all growing 
things and his interest in writing—he wrote many articles 
and reviews for Recreation Magazine—remained with him 
all his life. At the time of his death he was a life member, 
board of directors, National Conference on State Parks, and 
a charter and honorary member, Association of Southeastern 
State Park Directors, 

No one who has met Bill Hay will ever forget his humor 
and integrity, his gentleness and sweet disposition. 
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Provides automatic self-service on "pay” or 
"refund” basis. 

Eliminates costly labor and supervision. 

Can be applied to existing lockers. 

You buy — or lease locks with no lock mainte¬ 
nance to worry about, no replacement costs of 
lost keys or broken locks — American takes 
over the whole job. 

Over 50 locker sizes available in a wide choice 
of colors. 


COMPARE COIN LOCKS — COMPARE SPECIFICATIONS 

Write today for full information: 

AMERICAN LOCKER COMPANY, INC. 

Dept. 55, 211 Congress Street, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Special Enjoyment 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your March is¬ 
sue. I think it is one of the finest that 
I have been privileged to receive. I 
have enjoyed this one particularly be¬ 
cause of my camping affiliation; how¬ 
ever, I and my staff have also enjoyed 
the other issues. 

Basilla E. Neilan, Director, Camps 
Elbanohseot and Teenobscot , Sud¬ 
bury, Massachusetts . 


OLDEST AND LARGEST COIN LOCK MANUFACTURER 

When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 


Afoot or Ahorse 

S * 

irs: 

For some time, I have been wonder¬ 
ing why the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation seems to neglect the subject of 
horsemanship with such conspicuous 
consistency. Surely this organization 
must be aware of the nationwide inter¬ 
est in riding, as well as the increased 
national importance of this sport in the 
light of our now civilian Olympic team. I 

I 

... A shocking passage appeared in 
Recreation (March) in “Day Camp 
Patterns”. ... I refer particularly to 
the statement that “ ‘really advanced' 
riders . . . arc taught ‘advanced’ riding 
—scat, posting, animal care, etc.” For 
clarification, may I point out that scat 
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“A Challenging Issue” 

Sirs: 

Although I enjoy reading the issues 
of Recreation as I receive them, I am 
particularly impressed with the March 
1960 camping issue. My reaction is 
extremely strong because the general 
tenor of the points made in the several 
articles reflects my own thinking as to 
fundamental confusion as to what a 
camp is and what a camp program 
should offer. .. . (they) emphasize con¬ 
centrating upon outdoors and simple 
camp skills, utilizing native materials 
and providing far greater freedom for 
individual choice and more activity for 
the small group than we generally do 
in “camping” programs. 

I was somewhat surprised that the 
four objectives of organized family 
camping, as set up by the American 
Camping Association, did not mention 
the outdoors or camping in any way. I 
sav this because I think the vast differ- 
ences in degree in the kind of camping 
lumped together under the title of 
“Family Camping” might make an in¬ 
teresting area to he explored by Rec¬ 
reation in a future issue. 

Frank W. Harris, Executive Secre¬ 
taryGreater New Haven Council of 
Social Agencies , 397 Temple Street , 
New Haven 10, Connecticut . 
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and posting are the most elementary 
skills taught to a beginner, and that ani¬ 
mal care is not riding. As an analogy, 
how would this sound: “The really ad¬ 
vanced swimmers are taught advanced 
swimming—floating, breathing, pool 
cleaning, etc.”? 

One remark on the safety record of 
this camp: The use of the word “corral” 
and the published photo are dead give¬ 
aways to the fact that Western saddles 
are used, and it’s practically impossible 
to fall out of ’em. . . ! 

Jill Boswell, Box 308, Burlington, 
New Jersey . 

A Camp Is a Camp 
Sirs: 

After reading “Four F’s of Camping” 
(March) I have gained new inspiration 
to strive for the goal which I have al¬ 
ways strongly believed in—that a camp 
should truly be a “camp.” 

The past five years I have been trying 
to finance a camp for boys. Being a 
man of dreams instead of means, I’ve 
tried to raise the much-needed financ¬ 
ing from men of logic and facts. Al¬ 
ways I have been met with the same 
questions: “How would this camp pos¬ 
sibly prepare boys for our atomic 
world of today? Isn’t a camp of Indian 
and pioneer lore an escape from the 
realities of 'real-life’ problems?” 

Now, at last, I have found the proper 
words to answer these questions. 
Thanks to (this) article I am going to 
make another try at making a dream 
come true, a dream of boys going to 
camp, living in the great outdoors, shar¬ 
ing an adventure together that will live 
with them through out their lives. 

Henry M. Stock, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Volunteer Service 
Sirs: 

I cannot tell you how pleased I am 
over the article on our hospital volun 
teer program, “Vets with Volunteers, 
which appeared in the January 1960 is¬ 
sue. It is most gratifying to our VAVS 
Committee as well as our hospital staff, 
to have our volunteer service publicized 
in your nationally known magazine. 

M. R. Brownlee, Chief of Special 
Services, Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Salisbury, North Carolina . 

Fine Film Review 

Sirs: 

Many thanks for the very fine review 
you gave to For All The Children in 
your magazine (March 1960). You will 
be pleased to know that this has resulted 
in many inquiries for the film, and we 
are most appreciative for this. Of 
course, the Fresh Air Fund joins me 
in thanks. 

Leo Trachtenberg, Harvest Films , 
90 Riverside Drive, Neiv York 24. 
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Sno-Konette 
Ice Shaver 
$149.50 


Don’t hondicop your progrom for lock of funds. Refresh¬ 
ment Profits give you 10% more funds. Write for free 32- 
poge booklet which tells how eosily your deportment con 
e°rn them. Free 120-poge cotolog ond descriptive iiteroture 
is olso yours for the osking. Write todoy. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 


308 E. THIRD STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


-MOVIES- 

For Every Occasion 

* 

RECREATION - EDUCATION 

16MM SOUND 
Black & White - Color 


Representing 

Wolt Disney * Columbio - Worner 
United Artists - Poromount 


Send for 64-page FREE CATALOG 

INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 


41 Union Squore 


New York 3, N. Y. 


Recreation leaders from Boston to 
Los Angeles use this means of solv¬ 
ing many playground problems. 

THE MORALE BUILDER 


Ten Minutes of Speciol Cooching Con Pro¬ 
duce o Koloh Enthusiosl. 

SEND FOR LEAFLET No. 12. Shows how one In¬ 
spired ployer con develop volunteer helpers who 
will stort o wove of sustolned Interest thot may 
spreod over o city. 

kalah board 5j mp j e K a | a |, rules reprinted 

from UNICEF Recreation Man¬ 
ual supplied with each order. 






KALAH GAME CO. 

131 Stale St. r Boston, Mass. 


Shuffleboard 

0 

Fun For Everyone! 

From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea¬ 
tion for ell ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeSlide Shuffle- 
board sets ere available for both out¬ 
door end indoor installation. 

Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 

Write today for colorful folder t "Let’s 
Play Shuffleboard” containing com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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THE ULTIMATE 
IN 

ALUMINUM 
DIVING BOARD 
DESIGN! ft J 


c> 

RECREATION’S 


SAFE 

DURABLE 

ADVANCED DESIGN 

All aluminum and stain¬ 
less steel construction— 
exclusive t scientific de¬ 
sign surpasses all safety 
standards, makes repairs 
unnecessary. 


A L V ACTION 


DIVING BOARD 




Designed 
and built to be 
the finest diving 
board ever developed. 

Offers the amateur and 
professional alike finest ac¬ 
tion and maximum safety 
and pool owners prefer it because 
it won't break (3 year warranty) and 
needs no service. Uniform thickness, 
coupled with other design and construction 
features, allows: (1) the “Dual Action" of flex¬ 
ing on both sides of the fulcrum and (2) the very 
important feature of eliminating torque (twist) at the 
tip. Insist on Townsend Dual Action Diving Board. 
#9112-12'-$175. — #9114-14'-$270. — #911G-lG'-$290. 



RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP. 

Dept. R-560, 724 West Eighth St., Anderson, Indiana 

Manufacturers of Play Equipment for Swimming Pools, 
Parks, Beaches, Playgrounds; also Basketball Equipment. 

Dealer Inquiries Invited 


* Write for 
Recreation's Colorful 
New Catalogs. Specify 
Pool. Playground, 
Basketball. 



Less than three years ago a business was conceived 
and predicated on the premise of service and quality. 
Proof that “service and quality" need not be a mere 
business cliche is attested to by the success of our 
company during this short period. During the past 
34 months we have watched with pride, and some awe, 
the avalanche of orders that placed TFT Ball Meters 
dispensing TFT table tennis balls in 46 states, the 
District of Columbia and Canada. And now, a line of 
paddles and nets also bear the TFT stamp of quality. 


The TFT Ball Meter is leased free to responsible 
agencies and is now in use by public recreation 
agencies, schools and universities, industrial recrea¬ 
tion centers, Y's, resorts, camps, dude ranches, boy's 
clubs, churches, hospitals, military installations, youth 
clubs and country clubs. 

Our concept of service and quality is now fact. 

May we be of service, 

T . F. Twardzik, President 
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The men largely responsible 
for our comfort and enjoyment 
in the city of Washington, 
from September 25-29, 1960. 


Our Washington 
Hosts 


Milo Christiansen —Local Arrangements chairman and chief 
host Milo Christiansen is a familiar figure in the recrea¬ 
tion profession, known for his accomplishments in the field 
and, since 1942, as superintendent of the District of Colum¬ 
bia’s excellent public recreation department. Prior to this 
he was state director of recreation in Kansas and regional 
recreation planner and assistant regional director with the 
National Park Service. 

A graduate of the University of Minnesota, with a BS in 
social sciences and education, and of Wisconsin Teachers 
College, at Superior, in physical education and social sci¬ 
ence, he is also an alumnus of the National Recreation 
School sponsored by the National Recreation Association 
in New York City. His skill in administration was further 
strengthened by a year of graduate work in educational 
administration at Rutgers University. 

Mr. Christiansen is also serving on the Congress Policy 
Committee and the Program Planning Committee. He is 
an active member of the NRA’s Middle Atlantic District 
Advisory Committee (see Page 228 ); also of the American 
Recreation Society Legislative Committee, and the Com¬ 
mittee on Citations and Awards. He is vice-president of 
the National Federation of Professional Organizations for 
Recreation, secretary of the National Advisory Committee 
of the Athletic Institute, past-president of the American Rec¬ 
reation Society (1945-47), and recipient of the Society’s 
Fellow Award for outstanding contributions to the field of 
recreation (1946). He received a citation from the Navy 
Department for Meritorious Personal Service during World 
War II, a Meritorious Service Award from the District of 
Columbia Commissioners (1959), and a Merit Citation 
from the National Civil Service League (1956). 



THE STEERING COMMITTEE 


Edward H. Thacker —Mr. Thacker serves on the steering committee which was appointed to represent the Congress 
Policies Committee and the D.C. Recreation Society, and also to serve as a “brain trust” for Congress planning. Cur¬ 
rent president of the Washington chapter of the American Recreation Society, cooperating agency for the Congress, he 
joined the D.C. recreation department in 1952 as a recreation analyst. As such he is responsible for conducting stu¬ 
dies and research relating to all phases of recreation administration and program and for public recreation informa¬ 
tion services. His research experience made him a natural for the National Recreation Association’s National Ad¬ 
visory Committee on Recreation Research, on which he served a term. He was formerly a representative for the 
American Recreation Society’s Middle Atlantic area, is currently its treasurer and a member of its Research and 
Study and Public Relation Committees and serves on the Congress Policies Committee as well. Mr. Thacker served 
with the U.S. Navy during World War 11 on duties related to physical fitness, welfare, and recreation. 


JOSCph H. Col©— Assistant superintendent of the District of Columbia Recreation Department, Mr. Cole was born 
in Philadelphia, but was moved to Washington by his parents three months later. 

He attended Howard University and was graduated in 1935 with a BS in health, physical education, and recreation. 

After his graduation, he was first employed in 1935 by the D.C. Playground Department as a summer playground 
leader. He has held many positions with the department since then, including that of playground director, de¬ 
tached recreation leader, area supervisor, director of citywide adult programs, and administrative recreation assist¬ 
ant in the department, before being appointed to his present position. In the latter, he is chiefly responsible for day- 
to-day operation of the recreation program. 

Among many affiliations, Mr. Cole is a member of the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, president elect of the D.C. Chap¬ 
ter of the American Recreation Society, president of the local Royal Golf Club, and chairman of the Eastern Golf 
Association’s Junior Golf Program. 
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RETREADING, NOT RETIRING 

Today’s senior citizen has widening opportunities 

for the pursuit of self-fulfillment. 


Lighting the Way 

PPROXIMATELY TWENTY-TWO THOUSAND older men and 
women in Genesee County surrounding Flint, Mich¬ 
igan, have a growing chance to make their sunset 
years a time of personal contentment and rewarding pro¬ 
ductivity. Flint’s elder-citizen program recognizes the needs, 
the fears, and the hopes of the individual, rather than see¬ 
ing him as a “leftover” statistic whose remaining time must 
be filled with harmless pleasures. 

This philosophy, no longer unique in Flint or elsewhere, 
has gained added vigor under the leadership of Gertrude 
Cross, supervisor of Flint’s McKinley Senior Citizen Drop- 
In Center. It is understood and augmented by the center’s 
sponsors, the Flint Recreation and Park Board and the 
Greater Flint AFL-CIO Council. 

The McKinley Center opened oil December 5, 1956. It 
was not an auspicious beginning, for only 290 persons regis¬ 
tered and, of that group only seven volunteered, upon invi¬ 
tation, to make and paint toys for handicapped children in 
the area. These senior citizens were given a special invita¬ 
tion to attend the annual Christinas party of handicapped 
youngsters; twelve additional members were persuaded to 
go along. 

This tactic paid off. The reluctant oldsters came, saw, 
and were conquered by the sight of youth chained through 
disability, but still challenging the world with laughter. 
Within the next month, eight of the nonparticipants became 
volunteer workers on the toy projects. 

This same technique is still practiced because it is based 
on very sound psychology. For many aged persons passiv¬ 
ity, self-pity, or bitterness have filled the void left by the 
removal of a familiar job or the task of raising a family. 
Mrs. Cross intuitively hit on the right method of showing 
them two basic truths—that age is not the worst thing that 
can happen to a human being and that the ability to do 
something for someone else is not measured by years or 
rare talent. 

Donald Sinn, superintendent of the recreation and park 
department, says, “Our lives are measured in curves of com¬ 
munication which determine our fullness as an individual 
and as a member of society. As an infant, this communica¬ 
tion is limited to one or two people, but, as we grow, our 
world expands little by little to include school friends, neigh¬ 
borhood acquaintances, coworkers and others. At our peak, 
we have communication with a limitless number of other 
people, and, correspondingly, an interest in varied activities. 
As we age, however, the graph begins to drop. We lose com¬ 
munication with school friends, relatives, acquaintances, 
and, on retirement, coworkers, until our world once more 
becomes a limited place. More frightening now, because 


we are left with the knowledge of what we onee had, and 
have no more. Our job is to re-establish as much of that lost 
communication as possible and to build new lines across 
the chasm of loneliness.” 

At the end of the third year of operation, the Flint senior- 
citizen group has made over two thousand toys and has 
contributed over eighteen thousand man hours to helping 
others. The service projects have expanded to take in other 
institutions and hospitals and the senior citizens, inspired 
by tile reception of their contributions, branched out into 
making special equipment and furniture for the specific 
needs of handicapped people. Once each year, special rec¬ 
ognition, in the form of a dinner and a service pin. is given 
to members who have contributed one hundred hours or 
more toward the toy projects. 

The Sunshine Crew consists of forty-nine members—two, 
eighty years ‘young/ the rest averaging 74.5 years. This 
group presented its first “sunshine program” to the patients 
of a local county hospital where most of the patients were 
over sixty, many of them alone and friendless. The sun¬ 
shine trips were so well received that the visits were set up 
on a monthly basis, at the request of the patients. 

Independence is the watchword in this as in the other pro¬ 
jects. Members pay their own transportation charges, use 
their own cars for local trips or pay their own fare on char¬ 
tered buses for out-of-town jaunts. They have contributed 
approximately two thousand service hours on the Sunshine 
Crew project. Other organizations in Flint now call to re¬ 
quest special programs by them. 

Flint’s senior-citizen program is healthy and growing. 
It has to be. For while the membership now is almost one 
thousand, the achievement is clouded by the fact that in the 
background, there are thousands more to be reached and 
helped. The McKinley Drop-In Center is lighting the way. 
—Ruby McDonald, associate editor , Flint Weekly Review. 

A Separate, Quieter World 

The Golden Age Camp in South Coventry, Connecticut, 
is designed exclusively for golden-agers. Operated by the 
Southern New England Division of the Salvation Army the 
camp immediately adjoins a well-established camp for chil¬ 
dren. sharing service from the children’s kitchen and clinic. 
It is, all the same, a separate and quieter world. The senior 
camp has paved walks—well-lighted at night—and a cluster 
of garden chairs at the pier where lake water laps at three 
sides. The eight separate cottages provide privacy for two, 
three, or even four occupants, heat to chase the morning 
damp, and good beds. The golden-agers are always welcome 
at the children’s campfire programs, but mostly prefer to 
gather in their own pavilion or down on the pier where they 
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Flint's senior citizens have devoted themselves to many 
service projects, including toys for handicapped children . 

can listen to the camp songs from a comfortable distance. 


Originally the cottages were built for summer rental and 
they include kitchens, bathrooms, and screened porches. 
The kitchens are not really needed now, but the campers 
seemed to like the home touch and the possibility of making 
an occasional cup of tea. The main house contains the camp 
dining room, “diet kitchen, 5 and general housekeeping and 
management headquarters. 

The pavilion was designed for the camp and built with 
funds contributed by the Hartford Foundation for Public 
Giving. Its one great room, dominated by a fireplace, is 
the place for music and television, card games, craft work 
and special programs, and casual social gatherings, ail day 
and into the evening. Its porch overlooking the lake is a 
favorite sitting spot, and a small kitchen by the entrance 
facilitates preparation of snacks or an occasional supper. 

While the usual stay last summer was five days, a few 
remained for a second week, sometimes with the help of a 
campership. For one woman the second week was a birth¬ 
day gift from her daughters. Several married couples came 
and several pairs of friends. Word of the new program has 
spread through Salvation Army offices, golden-age clubs, 
and a variety of agencies serving the aging. The Bridge¬ 
port Heart Association sent one patient and found her in¬ 
creased self-confidence an important gain. The fee of $12.50 
for the fifteen-day period was set with more relevance to 
the purse of the guests than camp outlay. 

Activities were as varied as the individuals in camp at 
any given period—differing sharply from the scheduled ac¬ 
tivities in children’s camps. One camper taught chess to 
several others. Fishing, swimming (slightly supervised), 
crafts and games all had their place; cards ranked high. 
But an informal check suggests the favorite activities were 
just talking and watching the changing light reflected in 
the water. 

“You see,” one woman said, “my window at home just 
looks out on a blank wall.” And another, “What I like best 
is the quiet—just this little sound of water. Our boarding 
house is on such a noisy corner.”— Esther D. Barnett, 
research assistant. Institute of Gerontology and Commission 
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on Services for Elderly Persons , University of Connecticut . 
Reprinted with permission from Aging in Connecticut, Au¬ 
tumn, 1959. 

Indoor Pioneers 

Oldsters in Hutchinson, Kansas, look forward all year to 
the all-day, indoor, spring get-together called the “Pioneer 
Picnic,” sponsored by the Hutchinson Recreation Commis¬ 
sion’s Pioneer Club. Each year the “picnic” attracts a 
larger crowd. In 1959, over one thousand people attended. 
Golden-age clubs from other Kansas cities are invited to 
attend as well as any over-sixty local resident. 

Local service groups assist the recreation commission 
with the Pioneer Picnic. Registration is taken care of by 
the Gamma Pi Chapter of the Beta Sigma Phi Sorority; 
hats and coats are checked by the American Legion Auxil¬ 
iary; the Color Presentation is given by the American Wo¬ 
men’s Relief Corps. Local stores and business firms often 
cooperate by supplying materials free of charge or by giv¬ 
ing discounts. 

The morning program starts off with a welcome from the 
recreation commission chairman, the Pioneer president, 
and the mayor. The picnic is held in Convention Hail from 
10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. For the most part, the Pioneers 
entertain themselves during the day. Members of the Hutch¬ 
inson Club present talerit acts, including acts by the Pioneer 
Chorus. Men and women dress in old-time costumes, sing 
songs popular during their younger years. Literary read¬ 
ings are also popular. 

Age is celebrated and awarded. An award is given to 
the oldest teacher, oldest preacher, oldest person, the couple 
married the longest, and to the person traveling the farthest 
distance to attend. Last year the oldest person was ninety- 
six and the couple married the longest had been together 
sixty-two years. Ail couples who have been married fifty 
years or longer are honored at the “golden-wedding” table. 

Fun continues through the lunch hour. Each person at¬ 
tending the picnic brings a sack lunch. Coffee is furnished 
and served by the Hutchinson Club. Since the crowd has 
become so large, the club finds it is most practical to have 
the forty gallons of coffee catered by a local store. Tables 
are set up for the out-of-town members and all local people 
are asked to bring card tables. Those who have no table 
simply eat from their laps. 

After lunch is over, the fun continues. Contests are staged 
to determine the best hog caller, the best fiddler, the biggest 
liar, the best speller, and the best harmonica player. At 
3:00 P.M. physical activity by the oldsters begins. The most 
popular activity is social dancing spiced with an occasional 
“old-time” square dance. Mixers and get-acquainted dances 
are scattered throughout the two hours. Other activities 
include card playing, dominoes, chess, checkers, and just 
watching and visiting. 

Activities cease at Convention Hall at 5:00 P.M. only to 
adjourn to the recreation center. Out-of-town guests are in¬ 
vited to visit the center during the supper hour. Snack 
lunches are available at small cost, and visitors may play 
table games, watch a movie, or just rest. At 3:00 P.M. the 
dancing begins again. This time, there is an orchestra, usu- 
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ally donated by the musicians* union. Those who wish to 
compete with the noise may play table games. 

By the time the evening is half gone, the recreation leaders 
are exhausted but the golden-agers seems to be getting their 
second wind. Lunch time is observed at 9:00 P.M. with 
coffee and cookies furnished by individual members of the 
Hutchinson Club. The festivities continue for another two 
hours, and then the out-of-towners load their buses and 
ears and head for home; another picnic passes into happy 
memory.— Doxie A. and Lester C. Keller. Mr. Keller is 
superintendent of the Hutchinson , Kansas , Recreation Com¬ 
mission .. 

Outdoor Fete 

In Wilmington, Delaware, the annual Old Timers Picnic 
is a carefully organized affair. George T. Sargisson, execu¬ 
tive director of Recreation Promotion and Service, Ine., 
explains; “The program is organized by means of a small 
committee of about twelve people. We have purposely kept 
it small and yet have it large enough so it includes a repre¬ 
sentative of all the various interest areas. We have tried 
also to assign each member of the committee a specific re¬ 
sponsibility. It has worked. 

“We have prepared a communication that goes out to all 
of the old timers with an application form inviting them to 
attend. We obtained our original list from churches, asked 
industries to submit a list of retired personnel, and asked 
different people if they would give us names of those men 
and women over sixty-five who they believe might be in¬ 
terested. We have one person who checks over the obituary 
columns and keeps our files up to date. 

“At our first picnic we had about 250 present and have 
had as high as 550. One year, after being rained out three 
times, we still had over 450. 

“We actually provide little leadership. We register eve¬ 
ryone and make up advance name cards with stubs on them 
for door prizes. These are given out as the members arrive. 

“We have found that there is very little interest in horse¬ 
shoes and other games. The old timers seem to want just 
to be entertained. We have provided everything from ma¬ 
gicians, acrobats, and brief talks by dignitaries to hillbilly 
singing, puppet shows, and so on. 

“We provide dessert and coffee or cool drinks. We have 
tried various methods in setting this up. We have found 
it more practical to take the food directly to the tables. . . . 
The Red Cross provides its regular canteen service unit, 



A ride in the surrey with the fringe on top delights old- 
timers at their annual picnic in Wilmington , Delaware . 


which makes coffee on the spot. Before we had the Red 
Cross, however, we borrowed five-gallon thermos jugs and 
obtained the cooperation of some restaurants to make coffee 
for us. Incidentally, each person is responsible for bring¬ 
ing his own food. In the first two years, we made sand¬ 
wiches for some who neglected to bring food but found it 
difficult to dispense fairly so we cut this out entirely. 

“We decided on the policy of not arranging to pick peo¬ 
ple up with the car for the reason that everyone would have 
made excuses to be picked up. We felt that getting there 
and returning home was the individual’s responsibility.” 

Planned Pot Luck 

Many people had a hand in making the Aurora, Illinois, 
invitational pot-luck program for older adults a successful 
venture. The park district cooperated with the playground 
and recreation department in setting up and reserving an 
area in a beautiful park. The department’s own maintenance 
crew dropped all other duties for the day, to set up all the 
necessary equipment and to stand by for emergencies during 
the party. The Aurora Section of the National Council of 
Jewish Women acted as hostesses and conducted the bingo 
games. The American Red Cross sent a properly staffed 
standby unit for first-aid duty. Both local newspaper and 
radio gave the event very impressive publicity and coverage. 
Our older citizens are delighted to be in the “news.” 

This type of gathering has proved itself one of the most 
successful programs planned for golden-age recreation ac¬ 
tivity. It more nearly approximates the pattern of normal 
lh ing that was carried on by those in the older age brackets 
during the middle years of their life. Thirty to forty years 
ago big picnics, big parties, and big family reunions were 
the rule rather than exception. 

Every two or three months Aurora’s older citizens plan 
to have some senior-age club from out of town as guests. 
Then they sit back and hope to be invited to an afternoon 
party out of town. The enchantment of dressing up, board¬ 
ing a chartered bus for the trip, eating in new places, seeing 
new people, and being entertained can be enjoyed in antici¬ 
pation, in actuality, and in retrospect. 

Along with its invitations to other clubs Aurora’s Friend¬ 
ly Center Club sends detailed directions for the trip to the 
center. Too many times an uncaring bus driver has deliv¬ 
ered a group of older adult passengers in a state of near 
hysteria because he had lost his way and made them late. 

Cake and coffee served at card tables in the big audi¬ 
torium and refreshment room is doue with ease for a group 
of over two hundred because willing hands are utilized, to 
open the tables and unfold chairs and set up proper seating 
and serving areas. This is the hour when the golden-agers 
really get to know each other. 

These get-togethers have been so successful, along with 
many invitational events to mark holidays or special club 
programs, that they have become a regular feature of the 
yearly recreation schedule for older adults. The time and 
work involved in the planning of this special type of activity 
are really negligible when measured against the pleasure 
experienced by the senior eitizeus.—J une BENNETT, direc¬ 
tor , Friendly Center Club, Aurora, Illinois. 
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What s Different 
About Retirement? 


The author, for many years an administrator, points out 
what retirement means to her. The spirit tvith which Miss 
Stratton approaches this question is the spirit of recreation 
as we see it. Any leisure-time activity performed for enjoy¬ 
ment is recreation—be it study , gardening, reading , or just 
settin—and as such, it can, as Miss Stratton says , open up 
whole netv worlds. — Ed. 


Dorothy C. Stratton 

V 



T 


iHE COVER of a recent issue of a na- 
A t* ona l niagazine lias a sketch of the 
retired a-settin’ in the sun on benches, 
%[J? ^ Yi pitching horseshoes, playing Ping-pong. 

Their expressions are saturnine. Oddly 
enough, there are no women in this pic¬ 
ture. Need retirement really be as dull 
as this appears? If so, some of the sixteen million of us re¬ 
tirees, or about-to-be’s, may not view the “golden years” as 
unalloyed bliss. 

I enjoy a-settin’ in the sun, but not as a full-time occupa¬ 


tion. For men life would be unthinkable without work 
and without study, as well as without those activities com¬ 
monly thought of as recreation. I enjoy trying, and failing, 
to get out of a sand trap on the first try as well as the next 
duffer, but that improving a golf score should be the end- 
all of life is not in my philosophy. I like to work and I ex¬ 
pect to go on working. I also like to play, but I like play 
as a minor, not a major, theme of life. The obligation to 
earn one’s space on the earth is not canceled on retirement. 

What’s different, then, about retirement if one intends 
to continue to work? The major difference lies, I think, 
in the opportunity to have more control over the use of one’s 
time. What’s different is that the person makes the decisions 
as to what is most important to him rather than the job’s 
making them. After years of planning how other people 
would spend their working hours, the time has come for me 
to see whether I can plan my own when I am no longer in 
the familiar working routine. 

When the earning of one’s daily bread is not quite so 
urgent as in the earlier years of life, the opportunity is 
offered to concentrate on areas in which one has always 
been interested but which have had short shrift because 


Miss Stratton, national executive director , Girl Scouts 
of the U. S . A., one-time head of the SPARS and former 
dean of women and professor of psychology at Purdue , 
is planning to retire next June 30. 


of other commitments. To achieve this retreading, one needs 
a period of complete change in which to dig in the earth, 
renew old friendships, knit up “the raveled sleave of care,” 
catch up on all the personal matters one has kept deferring. 
Then one can bite into the future. 

In administration, as has often been remarked, one keeps 
learning less and less about more and more. After a while 
one becomes appalled by how little one knows—especially 
after listening to the College Bowl (an intellectual quiz 
competition among college students on television). So I 
yearn for a chance to study again, to tackle a subject in 
depth, to have a feeling of mastery in some one area of 
knowledge, however small. 

My major interest has always been in education and in 
young people. I do not stand in the role of critic of either, 
but as one who is deeply devoted to giving full opportunity 
to youth to develop their abilities to the maximum. This 
interest will not change by virtue of retirement from a speci¬ 
fic job. What are the values going to be on which individual 
young persons build their lives? This is a momentous ques¬ 
tion for the country as well as for its individual citizens. 
I care deeply about this. 

I believe that each one of us must make a personal effort 
to promote international understanding. This may be done 
on a person-to-person basis, by correspondence, by intelli¬ 
gent travel, by study of some one area of the world, or by 
some combination of these approaches. This I regard as a 
personal obligation, to be carried out regardless of whether 
one is employed. 

I am disturbed, but fascinated, by the questions involved 
in our foreign policy. How can we put into words our ideals 
of government so that we are understood by long-established 
as well as by new nations? Is anyone wise enough to know 
the answers? The series of studies now being made for 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the U. S. Senate pro¬ 
vides the person who has time to study them with plenty of 
material for thought. I hope to study them simply in the 
context of a citizen trying to inform herself about issues 
that matter to her country. 

Perhaps highest on my list of tliings-I-want-to-do-when 
is reading. My book shelves bulge with books that have 
waited a long time. I have made a promise to them and to 
myself. 

I want some time just to enjoy the wonders of the world 
around me. Seeing the world through the eyes of the young 
is one thing; seeing it as you realize that the time for en¬ 
joying it no longer stretches as a long vista into the future 
is something else. Perhaps one sees more, or perhaps one 
only feels more, about the things that are seen. 

One field I have been exploring the last few years as a 
complete novice is the opera. The opportunity of getting 
a ticket to the Metropolitan once in a while, or of listening 
to the Texaco radio broadcasts, has opened up for me a 
whole new world of pleasure and of learning. Since opera 
is purely a recreation for me, it presents me with delightful 
new experiences. In addition to the enjoyment of the music 
itself, opera sends me off into all sorts of new paths—the 
lives of the composers, the sources of the themes, the politi¬ 
cal setting in which a number of the operas were written, 
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the singers, the directors, the costumes and costumers, and 
the languages. For full enjoyment of opera, one should 
surely have enough Italian, German, and French to under¬ 
stand who is stabbing whom and why. Here, alone, is a 
whole lifetime of pleasure and of learning. 

I want to do better about expressing appreciation to the 
people who are making the tough decisions, charting the 
way to the future, standing up and being counted on the 
crucial issues. Almost every day I read in the paper that 
someone I know has received an award or been put on the 
spot for a stand he has taken or has made some special 
contribution in his profession, and I vow to write a note be¬ 
fore the day is out. But often I don’t. This is another 
promise to myself. 

For a successful retirement I must conquer fear—fear 


of the loss of income, fear of the loss of opportunity to 
take an active part in the life around me, fear of loss of 
my faculties, and, finally, fear of death. These fears are 
seldom admitted in articles about retirement, but they are 
as real as the familiar quoits and fishing pole. Since much 
of everyone’s life consists in overcoming fears of one kind 
or another and since by the age of sixty-one one has had 
much experience in this aspect of life, there is reason to 
believe that this store of experience will serve one well in 
overcoming the natural fears involved in setting forth on 
a different phase of life. 

What’s different about retirement? Why, simply that 
the manner in which time is used is fully now one’s own re¬ 
sponsibility. Surely this is a blessing, not a burden. The 
only trouble with time is that there’s too little of it. # 


THE RETURN OF SOFTBALL- 


FTtHE RETURN and growth of interest in softball as a rec- 
reation activity in Lawrence, Kansas, a city of twenty- 
four thousand, may have been duplicated in many com¬ 
munities during the past three years, but the resurgence of 
the sport lias amazed us all. Following World War II, many 
returning veterans were eager to play, and softball pros¬ 
pered. Then its popularity began to wane locally until, in 
1955, only six teams played in the adult city league and 
twelve on the playgrounds. 

Young boys were reluctant to play, having been told by 
adults that softball would ruin them for baseball. We at¬ 
tacked this problem by first having our baseball leaders 
encourage all boys to play softball on playground teams. 
They enjoyed themselves playing the game and were sur¬ 
prised to find it actually enhanced their baseball ability. 

An adult church league of six teams was organized in 
1957, after a number of unsuccessful attempts. Boys over 
fourteen were allowed to play so some churches would have 
enough participants to field a team. The league was or¬ 
ganized on an informal basis with as few rules as possible. 
Players on the teams had to be a member of, or regularly 
attend, the church they played for. Enforcement was left 
to team leaders. In 1958, fourteen adult teams entered two 
leagues, and six junior teams, composed of members four¬ 
teen years and under, were organized. The growth con¬ 
tinued into 1959, with twelve teams entered in the regula¬ 
tion adult softball and eight teams in the newly organized 
slow-pitch league and eight teams in the junior league. This 
constituted a growth of from six to twenty-eight teams in 
three years. 

As a result of this interest in low-pressure softball, the 
adult city and industrial leagues have growm from six to 
ten teams, with more expected in 1960. The caliber of soft- 
ball in this league is good, with the 1959 winner going to 
the semifinals in the state ASA meeting. In addition, twenty- 
two playground teams, including six girls’ teams, played 
an informal schedule during the summer. Over one thousand 


boys participated in our summer baseball program, and 
many also played on church or playground softball team. 

The attendance in all leagues has increased along with 
the interest. Although we are attempting to encourage par¬ 
ticipation and not promote a spectator sport, it is gratify¬ 
ing to see so many enjoying the game. We hope this will 
continue, and that it can be kept on a recreation basis, 
avoiding the entanglements and arguments that often de¬ 
velop in high-pressure sports. 

This is not written with the thought that we have done 
anything unusual, since many communities our size doubt¬ 
less have such programs, but as an indication that our grow¬ 
ing population is becoming interested in softball partici¬ 
pation, and that this game can be a factor in the overall 
picture of fitness and enjoyment of life.— Wayne Bly, Su¬ 
perintendent of Recreation , Lawrence , Kansas . 



Copyright 1948, The New Yorker Magazine Inc. 


“Certainly they cost a lot of money , 

but it 9 s time we started getting some fun out of life ! 9 ’ 
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PUBLIC 

RESPONSIBILITY 
for RECREATION 


A discussion of policy and goals . 

T he National Association of Social Workers Dele¬ 
gate Assembly officially adopted, in May 1958, a re¬ 
port on Goals of Public Social Policy , prepared by 
its Commission on Social Policy and Action and now avail¬ 
able.* The commission emphasized that health, education, 
and social welfare problems can be dealt with most effec¬ 
tively internationally, nationally, and in local communities 
through the establishment and maintenance of a flexible 
network of public and voluntary programs designed to meet 
our changing needs. The main body of the report dealt 
with policy statements relating to various aspects of public 
welfare. One of these, relating to recreation and leisure-time 
services, is reproduced, in condensed form, with permission. 

Public Recreation and Leisure-Time Services 

The Problem . The human personality requires for its full 
development the opportunity for self-expression and devel¬ 
opment of broad and absorbing interests; varied recreation 
experiences; relaxation from tensions of work and respon¬ 
sibility; constructive social relationships with people; broad 
perspectives and satisfactions derived from cultural com¬ 
munication; and participation in responsibility for com¬ 
munity life. 

Technical advances have effected changes in living pat¬ 
terns, resulting in more comfort for more people but less 
satisfactions from the ordinary chores of living and work¬ 
ing. Tensions mount for individuals, families, and com¬ 
munities when basic social needs are not met or cannot be 
met easily and naturally. Government at state and national 
levels has a vital role in fostering conditions, facilities, and 
programs that strengthen the capacities of individuals and 
families for meeting their own recreation needs. 

As public policy and support move to develop resources, 
facilities, and coordination of the unique purposes and func¬ 
tions of recreation, urgent attention must be directed to 
recruitment and education of competent manpower, and to 
research in methods, organizations, programs, and new ap¬ 
proaches to training. 

The Objective . People in a democratic society should make 
use of the instrumentality of government, wherever appro¬ 
priate, to develop and conserve those resources of nature 
and man that make recreation a rewarding aspect of human 

* Available from the National Association of Social Workers, 95 
Madison Avenue, New York 16. $3.00. 


development and offer opportunities for putting to good 
use the new leisure made possible by increasing productiv¬ 
ity. The following recommendations are made: 

Community Programs 

Government provisions of recreation services in local 
communities should include: 

• Citizen participation on commissions and boards. 

• Support of recreation services by appropriate govern¬ 
ment bodies adequate to establish and operate programs, 
maintain facilities, and finance a capital outlay program 
of land acquisition and facility development. 

• Employment of competent, well-paid, professionally 
prepared leadership assisted by capable, trained volunteers. 

• A variety of recreation opportunities provided ade¬ 
quately and attractively throughout the year to meet the 
needs of all people (including the physically and mentally 
handicapped), regardless of age, sex, race, creed, or eco¬ 
nomic status. 

• A wide variety of recreation areas and facilities, in¬ 
cluding parks, playgrounds, playfields, swimming pools, 
beaches, camp grounds and other facilities for camping, 
indoor recreation centers, libraries, art galleries, and stu¬ 
dios, museums, and community theaters. 

• A general long-range plan for land and facility ac¬ 
quisition to meet the needs of an increasing population. 

• Establishment and maintenance of adequate recreation 
services for their therapeutic and corrective value as well 
as for the leisure needs of individuals in schools, hospitals, 
and institutions. 

State and Federal Responsibilities 

Measures in the governmental provision of recreation 
sendees at the state and federal level should include: 

• Provision by agencies of state and federal governments 
of technical information and consultant services to local 
communities. 

• Grants-in-aid to state and local jurisdictions of gov¬ 
ernment. 

• Annual review by state and federal agencies concerned 
with recreation, of the development, conservation, and uti¬ 
lization of recreation resources with subsequent recommen¬ 
dations concerning areas, facilities, and programs that exist 
or may be needed. 

• Expanded and adequately financed systems of regional, 
state, and federal parks and forests, including access to 
coastal waters and inland waterways for purposes of rec¬ 
reation and conservation of wildlife and natural resources 
and the preservation of sites of historical interest. 

• Establishment and maintenance of adequate recreation 
services for their therapeutic and corrective value as w r ell 
as for the leisure needs of individuals in state and federal 
schools, hospitals, and institutions. 

Government Support of the Arts 

The contribution of the arts—broadly defined—in afford¬ 
ing opportunities for self-expression and development and 
in enriching enjoyment of leisure should be recognized 
through the sponsorship and support by government of the 
arts at all levels, i 
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Neiv Marriott Motor Hotel near the heart of Philadelphia , 
combines travel and resort facilities, including patio and pool. 


the VARIED 

FACES 

of RECREATION 


... IN MOTELS 


T he four buildings of a new Philadelphia motel will 
enelose a patio with two swimming pools. This unit 
will oeeupy forty thousand square feet, with half of all rooms 
overlooking this area. A section of the handsomely land¬ 
scaped patio will be reserved for outdoor dining, and spe¬ 
cially planned young people’s recreation facilities will be 
located in a “teen-age room. ” This is to be finished this 
spring and will be similar to the world’s largest motel in 
Washington, D. C., aeross the river from old Georgetown. 

In California, motel and trailer parks, surrounded by 
boat-launehing facilities, pienie, swimming, camping, and 
playground facilities, and a riding stable, are part of plans 
for developing a public recreation area on the Colorado 
River in Riverside County. 

These steps toward meeting recreation needs illustrate 
a trend, which, gathering momentum during the last few 
years, points toward the general installation of reereation 
facilities in today’s motels. They are finding recreation an 
important attraction. In many parts of the country, motels 
are expected to have at least a swimming pool as a matter 
of course. According to the 1958-59 Motel Census, those now 
equipped with pools number 9,906, and those planning to 
add pools during the next two years total 8,110. 

Most people stopping at motels, as transient guests, are 
probably not interested in having any organized program 
of reereation, but eertain facilities eau be very welcome. 
The National Golf Foundation reports, for instance, plans 
under way for combination motel-golf operations in twelve 
key southeastern cities. 

The playground prescription for the average motel would 
not need to inelude a large play area, such as one finds in 
a city recreation system, but might have a limited apparatus 
area for children up to ten or twelve years of age, with a 
swing or two, a slide, possibly a climbing apparatus and a 
horizontal bar. Adjoining this, but separated by a low 
fenee or a hedge, a small area might be set aside for pre¬ 
school ehildrcn. This should include benches for the moth¬ 
ers, a sandbox and some small-scale equipment, sueli as 



This play area at New York City's Bay - 
view housing project is typical of the 
small playgrounds set up and main¬ 
tained by the municipal Housing Au¬ 
thority. These arc not supervised, 
hence the authority favors concrete 
and sturdy construction materials. 


swings, slides, and a climber. In addition, a good level 
lawn area could inelude simple outdoor facilities for older 
young people and adults, with equipment for croquet, horse¬ 
shoes, badminton, and volleyball. 

Multiple-use play eourts for children are also appropri¬ 
ate for motel layouts. These are usually constructed in the 
form of a single moderate-size slab of concrete or asphaltic 
material, and have lines for a number of different games 
painted on the surface. Such games ean inelude badminton, 
giant checkers, deck tennis, handball, paddle tennis, hop¬ 
scotch, marbles, shufileboard, and volleyball. 

In placing the playground in a motel layout, precautions 
should be taken to insure the children’s safety. Parents are 
more willing to have their children use the motel playground 
if it is fenced. Location of the area in respect to the motel 
buildings, the main highway, and other roadways is an im¬ 
portant factor in determining the advisability of feneiug it. 
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Play areas accommodating all ages 

are now accepted in housing units of all types. 


Bear sculpture was meant 
as a decorative piece in 
New York housing proj¬ 
ect , became children's 
favorite climbing device . 



... IN MOBILE-HOME PARKS 


Up-to-date U. S. mobile-home parks have also rolled out 
the red carpet for recreation, by offering special games and 
hobby classes, dinners and tours for the older people living 
in them. Yet the idea is still far from a common denomi¬ 
nator in mobile living. While one can find examples in 
most of the fifty states, the best flourish in the retirement 
centers of Florida and California. 

Facilities usually include a large recreation hall, card 
room, a swimming pool, and shuffleboard courts. One mo¬ 
bile park, for example, offers a nine-hole golf course, billiard 
room, table-tennis courts, and with two pot-luck dinners and 
one stage show a month thrown in. Another, in California, 
offers classes in leathercraft, rock collecting, writing, and 
woodworking. Parks geared for other than senior citizens 
usually include only the standard playground facilities for 
children—slides, swings, pools.— Condensed from statement 
of Robert Lee Behme , editorial director of Trailer Life Pub¬ 
lishing Company , California . 

... IN SHOPPING CENTERS 


Just published in observation of Youth Fitness Week— 
May 1 through 7—is a brochure for supermarket operators, 
put out by the Topics Publishing Company and signed by 
its executive vice-president, Richard F. Tomlinson. In 
A Plan for Supermarket Community Recreational Centers 
for Youth Fitness he says, “It is my firm conviction that the 
supermarket industry can again contribute enormously to 
the national welfare through donating use of its parking 
lots during off-hours as community recreation centers.” 
This is in cooperation with the endorsement by the Presi¬ 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness of a plan that will attempt 
to curb juvenile delinquency by converting supermarket 
parking lots into play areas during nonuse hours. It is esti¬ 
mated that nearly four million children could be provided 
with recreation space if America’s thirty thousand super¬ 
markets devoted their parking facilities to this program. 


... IN HOUSING PROJECTS 

An increasing number of recreation departments are 
working in one way or another, and in varying degrees, with 
local housing authorities to provide recreation and play¬ 
ground services and programs and are helping, increasingly, 
with the planning of recreation facilities in housing projects. 
Ideally, the working relationship between the housing au¬ 
thorities and the municipal recreation department should 
include cooperation at the planning stage, before the project 
is built —for the best possible results in recreation services 
to be offered. This cannot be emphasized too strongly. This 
working arrangement has not been frequent, and recreation 
departments are usually approached by housing authorities 
after the needs make themselves evident through sad experi¬ 
ence. Both approaches are illustrated below: 

Experiment in Connecticut. The present housing- 
project recreation program was initiated just a year 
ago, when the Greenwich Public Housing Authority asked 
the local recreation board to provide recreation activities in 
Armstrong Court, one of three projects in town. Since this 
was a new undertaking for both the members of the recrea¬ 
tion board and the housing authority, some research was 
needed and Charles Reed of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation was asked for aid. He was most helpful, and through 
information supplied by the NRA library, we drafted a 
recommendation for our recreation board. We discovered 
that precedent existed in hundreds of towns and cities of 
every size. Many questions remained however: 

• Connecticut is a governmental function state as regards 
liability for recreation. Yet the act setting up the PHA 
specifies that it is open to liability suit. How could this be 
resolved? 

• We had a playground near the area. Would this be a 
duplication of facilities? And what facilities could actually 
be used at Armstrong Court? There had been no preplan¬ 
ning for recreation areas. 

There were also the many personal problems arising from 
having so many people living in such a restricted space. 
(There are 144 families, with 220 school-age and 122 pre- 
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school youngsters.) A meeting with PH A officials resolved 
some of the major problems, however, and we decided to 
make a start, “playing by ear.” 

The first step in actual organization was formation of the 
Armstrong Court Recreation Council because we have al¬ 
ways had a large measure of success operating through 
neighborhood councils. The PHA gave us the names and 
apartment numbers of twelve tenants who might be inter¬ 
ested. Letters of explanation and invitation to each family 
insured a good attendance, and interest has continued ever 
since. The minutes of every meeting are mimeographed and 
distributed to each family. 

Although Armstrong Court is a moderate-income devel¬ 
opment, these people had tended to herd together and shut 
themselves off from the rest of town. One of our major prob¬ 
lems has been to prevent this and to encourage people to 
mix into other townwide activities. 

During the summer months, while the council was still 
organizing on a formal level, the recreation board sent an 
arts-and-erafts supervisor and baseball instructor over to 
the area once a week. In both cases, enrollment and young¬ 
sters’ interest was higher than on any other playground 
in town; however, there was no significant drop in attend¬ 
ance in these activities at the nearest or neighboring play¬ 
grounds. This seemed to bear out the theory that these 
youngsters were not attending existing playgrounds. 

The PHA has turned two large adjoining basement rooms 
and a small ball diamond play area over to the recreation 
board. The town has leased these areas for one dollar a 
year, which has solved our legal problems. Major mainte¬ 
nance for the rooms is provided by the PHA; custodial 
services are assumed by the recreation board, with man¬ 
power supplied by the Armstrong Court Recreation Council. 
The Greenwich parks department maintains the ball dia¬ 
mond play area. 

The rooms allocated for recreation had previously been 
used for storage. The Armstrong Court Recreation Council 
conducted a block dance to raise the money to buy the 
sorely needed paint for the new recreation space. Many of 
the male tenants pitched in over two weekends to do the 
necessary cleaning and painting. 1 cannot overemphasize 
the genuine interest and work-together attitude that pre¬ 
vails among the tenants because of this project and the an¬ 
ticipation of others to come. 

The recreation board is operating an indoor playground 
program for youngsters after school, and teen-age programs 
in physical fitness and arts and crafts as well as a study 
room in the evening. Mosaic tiling, jewelry making, and 
music appreciation are currently offered adults. Also, we 
have invited other agencies to participate. 

Now that Greenwich’s pilot study in housing is in suc¬ 
cessful operation, the plan is to be extended to the other two 
PHA projects. Currently, local and federal money has been 
approved and a site picked for a housing project for the 
elderly. The recreation board is in on the preplanning this 
time, with agreement on all sides,.to make this the center of 
older people’s activity in Greenwich. Recreation in public 
housing can be an exciting field all of its own, and should 
one day stand alongside induslrialrecreation, hospital rec¬ 


reation, armed forces recreation, and others, as a major di¬ 
vision of the recreation field.—PETER A. Deimel, assistant 
superintendent of recreation, Greenwich . Connecticut. 

Preplanning in New York. Recreation in New York 
City’s municipal housing projects comes under the juris¬ 
diction of three separate agencies and is an integrated part 
of the planning from the first blueprint. Since the thirties, 
the New York City Housing Authority has evolved a definite 
formula for the recreation areas in its projects and has pio¬ 
neered some of the playground equipment now widely ac¬ 
cepted across the country. 

As a rule, each of the city’s housing developments has 
a major play area, known as the “project playground,” and 
several scattered smaller play areas. The large project play¬ 
ground is developed from detailed plans drawn by the 
housing authority after thorough consultation with the city 
parks department. After construction, this area is turned 
over to the parks department for operation, maintenance 
and, above all, paid supervision. In some instances (10%), 
the housing authority donates the land, and the park de¬ 
partment constructs its own playground. In a very few 
projects (5%) there is no project playground because of 
pre-existing facilities or because a large park with adequate 
facilities adjoins the project. 

The smaller play areas are built and maintained by the 
housing authority itself. These are unsupervised except for 
mothers keeping watch over their small fry. Indoor pro¬ 
grams in project community centers and children’s centers 
are the responsibility of Community Services, which is also 
allotted a small outdoor area to utilize when it wishes to 
move some of its equipment outside for activities and games. 

The question of supervision lias more or less dictated 
what equipment will be used and what activities will be con¬ 
ducted on the various areas in the city housing projects. 
The playgrounds under parks department supervision have 
equipment with movable parts, wading pools, sandpits, 
handball and basketball courts, sometimes even football, 
softball, and baseball fields or bocee courts. These areas 
are feuced and padlocked at night; play equipment can be 
stored; comfort stations arc available. 

For the smaller play areas the housing authority allots 
from forty to fifty square feet per dwelling unit. Projects 
in highly congested areas may necessitate fifty feet per dwell¬ 
ing unit. In projects adjacent to beach or oj>en land, the 
space allotted is less. Since these areas are unsupervised, 
insurance is high and lawsuits costly, so, over the years, the 
housing authority has leaned more and more to concrete 
and construction materials for p!ay equipment, has given 
up slides, never uses swings, seesaws, and sandpits. 

Half of the lionsing authority’s play areas are given over 
to the six-to-twelve-year-old group, one-fourth to lots, one- 
fourth to teen-agers, hi the lot lots open space is restricted 
and divided to discourage intrusion by the older age groups. 
Here the authority places, among other equipment, sewer- 
pipe tunnels, log piles (bolted down), concrete steps, a spray 
shower (limited use), concrete tables, stepped discs, and 
cast concrete animals, such as turtles and starfish. This 
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use of construction material stems from the early days of 
the, housing authority when children happily appropriated 
building materials as play equipment. If the children wanted 
to crawl through sewer pipes, why not give them sewer pipes 
to crawl through? 

In areas for the six-to-twelves, open space is more ex¬ 
tensive than in the tot lots but smaller than that given the 
teen-agers. Here are areas for chalk or pavement games— 
hopscotch (potsy), nations (circle), tic-tac-toe, and skelly 
(checkers). There is roller-skating space and such equip¬ 
ment as a wood dodger labyrinth or corral, tunnel tables, 
and arch climbers. The teen-agers get hasketball courts, 
limited bicycle areas, parallel bars, horizontal ladders, a 
handball wall, among other facilities. 

Pressure of work prevents the housing authority’s land¬ 
scape architects and Wolcott Andrews, chief of landscape 
design, from giving the play areas all the attention they feel 


these deserve, but the landscape division is constantly ex¬ 
amining new ideas in hopes of coming up with new safe, 
inexpensive, and easy-to-maintain equipment. A recent 
brainstorm, still in a-gloam4«~the-eye stage, is to upend and 
use the supports of concrete park benches as play “horses” 
and other animals. (Mr. Andrews is one of the playground 
designers given prominent attention in the recently pub¬ 
lished Creative Playgrounds and Recreation Areas , a study 
of playgrounds throughout the world, given a double-spread 
picture review in Recreation last month.) 

The housing authority conducted an informal study sev¬ 
eral years ago, keeping a record of the success of its various 
play equipment from the point of view of safety, child ap¬ 
peal, educational values, parental reaction, maintenance and 
management. In New York City’s housing projects recrea¬ 
tion is given careful consideration and detailed preplanning. 
It is an integral part of the essential service provided, pp 


Have You Tried . . . 

A BLOCK-PARTY 
SERVICE? 



Planning committee holds a coffee-klatsch meeting. 


C ITIZENS in Modesto, California, 
know how to get their block parties 
and Fourth of July celebrations off to 
a bang-up start. They simply call up 
the city parks and recreation depart¬ 
ment and ask for a do-it-yourself block- 
party kit—complete with a recreation 
specialist. Recreation superintendent 
Kenneth Walts started the service on an 
experimental basis as his department’s 
June-Is-Recreation-Month promotion. 

“Our department chose at random 
one block to be used on an experimental 
basis. Copies of our information sheets 
were passed out to home owners. 

“On the following day a staff member 
of our department was asked to attend 
a ‘coffee break’ meeting at one of the 
homes to further explain the workings 
of a block party. The meeting was a 
success and arrangements for Modesto’s 
first block party were under way. 

“The blocking and barricading of the 
street had to be cleared with the fol¬ 
lowing city departments: fire, police, 
parking and traffic, public works, and, 
finally, with the city council. This, in 



Street was barricaded for block party 
by special permission. Here , barefoot 
resident takes a whack at batting-T. 


itself, generated interest and curiosity. 

“Games were planned which would 
cause little or no damage to property 
and participants. The following is a 
list used for our first party: 

• Plastic baseball, bat, and batting tee 
(batter allowed one swing—no long 
waiting for that one good pitch as if a 
pitcher were involved) 

• Plastic bowling sets 

• Croquet 

• Table tennis 


• Basketball 

• Volleyball 

• Plastic football 

• Table games (chess, checkers,etc.) 

• Shuflleboard 

“The department then stepped out of 
the picture, except for an occasional 
check on progress, and let members of 
the block handle the remaining prepara¬ 
tions. That one party, through word 
of mouth and publicity gained through 
our local newspaper for National Rec- 
creation Month, was the beginning of 
similar parties throughout our com¬ 
munity. 

“On July 4, the residents at a new 
subdivision banded together and, with 
ninety-six percent participation, blocked 
off their entire area. They played 
games in the afternoon, ate outdoors 
in the evening, had fireworks and enter¬ 
tainment supplied by residents of the 
area, and, to top it off, after putting 
their children to bed under the super¬ 
vision of one baby sitter for every two 
to three houses, danced in the street 
until midnight.” pp 
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Los Angeles acquired this nine-acre site under its $39,500,000 bond-issue program , 


CITY PARKS . . . 

Amenity or Necessity? 

George Iljelte 


Fern Dell is one of many lovely spots 
in Griffith Park , Los Angeles. 
Most of the park tvas donated 
to the city by the late 
Colonel Griffith J. Griffith. 
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C ITY planners generally agree that 
local parks and other public rec¬ 
reation facilities in large cities should 
be distributed more or less uniformly 
throughout the metropolis. Wherever 
there are children residing in sufficient 
number there must be a school; where- 
ever there are people there should be a 
park with more or less standard facili¬ 
ties. All the people should have approximately equal op¬ 
portunity to enjoy the advantages afforded by a system of 
in-town parks. 

As yet, no large industrial city in America has been able 
to achieve a satisfactory degree of distribution. Probably 
none ever will. Park and recreation systems as now consti¬ 
tuted are largely the outgrowth of expediency rather than 
orderly planning. Most park acquisitions are of substandard 
or marginal unimproved lands. There has been no lack of 
planning but means of implementing the plans have been 
insufficient. 

Most cities prepare master plans to indicate where, in 
general, new lands should be acquired to provide a balanced 
distribution of parks. Complete accomplishment has never 
been possible; partial realization is sometimes achieved. 
Thus far, no city has boldly determined its comprehensive 
needs and proceeded forthrightly, at public cost, or other¬ 
wise, to satisfy them in full and keep its supply abreast of 
growing needs. 

This is in contrast with common procedure among large 
cities in providing schools and other necessary facilities. 
Because schools are imperative in a democratic society, it 
logically follows that there must be a dependable means of 

Mr. Hjelte is general manager of the department of rec¬ 
reation and parks in Los Angeles , California . He recently 
completed thirty years service with the department. 


providing them. There must be an agency, say, the board of 
education, vested with power to acquire property, by emi¬ 
nent domain if necessary, to build schools wherever needed; 
and also to assess taxes for these purposes. Few question 
the necessity for this. 

It is true that the right of eminent domain may be exer¬ 
cised for the purpose of acquiring parkland, but it is rarely 
exercised to acquire improved property or when determined 
opposition develops in the chosen neighborhood. There 
are exceptions, of course, such as when a given park needs 
to be enlarged to extend its boundaries to nearby streets. 
When the right of eminent domain is used, it is usually 
because this is considered the most expeditious and fair 
method of determining price. 

Provisions of parks, playgrounds, and other public rec¬ 
reation facilities is not a mandatory function of local govern¬ 
ment but purely a permissive one. Cities will have parks 
only to the extent that practicable opportunities occur to 
acquire them by gift, transfer of land from other purposes, 
or when legislative bodies appropriate current or borrowed 
funds for acquisition and improvement. Occasionally the 
city electorate will vote a park bond issue, but then usually 
for a limited few projects—hardly ever to accomplish a 
comprehensive distribution of park areas. Hence, parks are 
an amenity in city living and not strictly a legal necessity, 
important as they may be in the long view of social welfare. 

Examination of the origin of the parks of any large system 
reveals a history somewhat as follows: 

• An early water reservoir became obsolete. To sell it, in 
view of a need for parks, was repugnant to citizens and offi¬ 
cials: it was therefore filled and developed as a park. 

• A family prospered in a community and developed, dur¬ 
ing generation or more, a landed estate of beauty and utility. 
Pained over the prospect of its dismemberment, as members 
of the family grew up and moved away, the head of the 



Mr. Hjelte 


Robert L. Burns Park , located in 
Los Angeles’ Wilshire district , 
was also acquired under the 
city’s 1957 bond fund program. 
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family willed the property to the city as a park or, perhaps, 
granted it to the city before his death. 

• A marshy, unsightly area, uneconomical to develop pri¬ 
vately, was donated to the city. The city was in a position to 
reclaim the area by filling with rubbish, sweepings from the 
streets, or other material, and to improve the property for 
use as a lake with landscaped borders. 

• Steep and hilly property, costly and difficult to build upon, 
but on the tax rolls, proved a burden to its private owner. 
If it were a park it would relieve congestion and otherwise 
serve a public purpose. It was accepted and thereafter im¬ 
proved and maintained by the city. The value of the gift 
was deductible under the internal revenue laws. 

One of the country’s best park systems is in Minneapolis. 
The annual report of the Minneapolis Park Commission, for 
the year 1958, lists 153 parks, of which fifty are off-street 
triangles of less than one-half acre. Opposite each park is 
a notation as to how it was acquired. Twenty-two parks and 
a substantial part of other parks were gifts. Probably no 
other city service rendered is supported to this extent by 
gifts from citizens. Seven park properties of about seventy 
acres were transferred to the park commission by other 
jurisdictions. 

The city of Los Angeles, with a total park acreage of 
12,820, may be cited as another example. It has 169 parks 
and playgrounds, not including off-street parkways and tri¬ 
angles. Of this number, forty-one were gifts, totaling 3,472 
acres. The largest single gift was thirty-two hundred acres: 
Griffith Park, added to by purchases, and now the largest 
urban park, 4,254 acres, in the United States. The donation 
of land was followed by the gift of a million-dollar trust fund 
to provide cultural facilities in the park. Other donations 
include about two miles of extraordinarily fine public beach 
property, a playground of thirty acres, next to a school 
property of twenty acres, and another of ten acres also next 
to a school property. The school properties were purchased 
at market prices. Transfers of land from other uses or 
jurisdictions have been several, including two notable ones 
from the federal government: Hansen Dam Park, seventeen 
hundred acres, and Sepulveda Dam Park, two thousand 
acres. Five park lakes were once swamps and drainage 
channels acquired by the city, as much to abate a nuisance 
as to create useful and beautiful parks by filling and other 
means. 

The foregoing examples are quite typical of ways in 
which cities add properties to their park and recreation 
systems. The windfalls, however, are not always wholly 
accidental. They occur with some advertising of precedents 
and the readiness of the city to accept them, and arc often 
the result of outright promotion. Administrators of park 
and recreation systems arc ever on the alert to seize op¬ 
portunities of these kinds, to encourage generous impulses, 
and to be imaginative in developing plans for utilization of 
submarginal land. 

S TATE AND NATIONAL tax structure ill recent years has 
operated to encourage the transfer of privately owned 
land to local government for park purposes. Value of such 


gifts may be deducted from taxable annual gross revenue. 
To distribute the tax benefit, parks of a given parcel may 
be donated in different years. The inheritance tax might 
operate to encourage liquidation by public donations of 
properties before demise. In 1959, the California State 
Legislature passed an act permitting local jurisdictions to 
acquire less than fee title of lands for park purposes; de¬ 
ferred use of the property, for example, being equated as 
part of the value, or continued public park maintenance 
as a buffer to other property also being a part of the con¬ 
sideration. A park may convey reflected benefits on ad¬ 
joining property, justifying gift or sale to the public at 
nominal cost. The former, that is, gift to the city in view 
of reflected benefit, has been a motivation in the donation 
of many parks in the past. 

Funds expended by cities for the purchase of parklands, 
and for facilities included within the definition of “recrea¬ 
tion,” as used by the U. S. Census Bureau, are almost en¬ 
tirely derived from sale of municipal bonds authorized by 
vote of the electorate of cities, usually a two-thirds majority 
being required. An estimate of the degree to which this 
function is serviced by disbursement of capital funds de¬ 
rived from the issuance of general-purpose municipal bonds 
may be had from the relationship that bonds outstanding 
for recreation bear to bonds outstanding for other purposes. 
The Census Bureau reports that in 1957 the long-term gen¬ 
eral debt outstanding of the country’s forty-one largest 
cities (all over 250,000 population) was $6,323,822,000, of 
which §294,629,000 was outstanding for recreation. This 
was only 4.7 percent of the whole. The outstanding bonds 
were listed under the following functions: public safety, 
education, highway, hospitals, sewers and sewage disposal, 
nonhighway transportation, housing and community de¬ 
velopment, recreation, and other unallocable functions. 

The cities borrowed three times as much for education, 
four times as much for highways, and three times as much 
for sewers and sewage disposal as they did for recreation, 
including all of the facilities listed under the latter term bv 
the Census Bureau. A large part, undetermined, of the bond 
issues voted for recreation was for stadia, auditoriums, 
zoological gardens, museums, and the like. 

TT7HETHER parks and other public recreation facilities 
▼ ▼will seem so necessary in the future as to be provided 
for in the same manner as streets, highways, schools, and 
public utilities is a matter of speculation. Certainly for¬ 
tuitous circumstances are not an adequate base upon which 
to predicate the development of a complete system of public 
parks and recreation facilities that meets the well-consid¬ 
ered needs of the citizens of American cities according to 
reasonable standards. It appears that the services, which 
such lands and facilities provide for all citizens, must con¬ 
tinue to be regarded as amenities and not necessities. 

Meanwhile, however, it is not altogether unlikely that 
the public demand for recreation areas and facilities will 
gain such recognition in the light of our expanding leisure 
time, that the public park function will eventually achieve 
recognition as a necessary one, approaching the status, per¬ 
haps, of the function of education. 
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T he flowers that hloom in the 
spring, tra la, certainly do have 
something to do with the case. 
So do the flowers that bloom any other 
season and all the bounty of the harvest. 
Has your community taken advantage 
of the “natural” opportunities offered 
by its public parks, private and public 
gardens, conservatories, and open areas 
to put on a large-scale floral festival? 
Park and recreation departments, and 
other agencies and organizations across 
the country, are letting nature do her 
work and then getting in the act—with 
rose festivals, watermelon parades, 
grape harvest celebrations, and all man¬ 
ner of spectaculars. 

Poets have sung of Kew in lilac time 
but folks around Rochester, New York, 
think their lilacs, too, put on quite a 
show. Folks in Essex County, New Jer¬ 
sey, feel their cherry blossom festival 
equals its famed counterparts in Wash¬ 
ington and Japan. Holland, Michigan, 
of course, goes all out and dances in the 


streets at tulip time. Flower and garden 
festivals offer a chance for recreation 
departments to invite a variety of com¬ 
munity groups to participate actively. 
Call out the photographers, the artists, 
folk dancers, costumed nationality 
groups, and really put on a show. In¬ 
vite churches to hold sunrise or outdoor 
services. Publicize via your local press, 
radio, TV, posters, and sample displays 
in strategic store or bank windows. 

Let’s take a look and see what’s 
sproutin’ around the country—from 
New York City’s celebrated Bronx Bo¬ 
tanical Gardens to Los Angeles Coun¬ 
ty’s historic Descanso Gardens and the 
lush foliage of Honolulu. The areas 
cited are a sample representation, a 
cross-section of many types and varie¬ 
ties. Space alone prevents inclusion of 
the numerous other gardens and festi¬ 
vals that are equally noteworthy. 

On Washington’s Olympic Penin¬ 
sula, all the sports, activities, and local 
color of the Northwest logging camps 


have heen incorporated into the Mason 
County Forest Festival held in Shelton. 
Fifty thousand people have heen known 
lo crowd into this little city of seven 
thousand for the jamhoree. Washing¬ 
ton’s year-round series of festivals, 
fairs, and public events includes the 
Wenatchee Apple Bloom Festival in that 
famed apple capital; the Puyallup Val¬ 
ley Daffodil Festival, cosponsored by 
the communities of Puyallup, Sumner, 
and Tacoma; the Blossom-Time Festi¬ 
val in Bellingham, with its vast acres of 
tulips; and Spokane’s week-long Lilac 
Festival. 

Peoria Park District in Illinois 
adds a public-service touch to its Easter 
lily and Christmas poinsettia shows by 
handing out leaflets advising visitors on 
home care for holiday gift plants. The 
Christmas show, staged at Glen Oak 
Park Conservatory, stars the tempera¬ 
mental beauty of over seven hundred 
red, rose, and white poinsettias against 
a background of other plants in proper 



SAYING IT WITH 



Elvira Delanv 

* 


It is the season now to go 
About the country high and low , 
Among the lilacs hand in hand 
And two by two in fairyland . 

—Robert Louis Stevenson 



. 





Arizona s state flower , the saguaro cactus , in bloom . 
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Moon bridge is center 
oj interest in the Oriental 
canyon section oj the 
Henry E. Huntington Botanical 
Gardens in San Marino , 
California , a privately endoived 
garden open to the public. 


SAYING IT WITH FLOWERS Continued 



Washington Park in Albany , New York , is a tulip lover 9 s paradise during the 
city 9 s annual tulip festival in mid-May. As in HollandMichigan ladies in 
ivooden shoes scrub the main street to commemorate the city 9 s Dutch heritage. 


Children learn how to sew 
leis as part of summer 
playground craft program 
in Tacoma , Washington. 



> 



Louisiana Forest Festival queen is d 
Runyan which greets visitors at the 
field . She carries a replica oj Smok 
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by toivering , eleven-foot model of Paul 
:e to festival exhibit building in Winn * 
traditional mascot of festival queens. 



The pony-tail set sketches away during cherry blossom festival in Branch 
Brook Park , Essex County , New Jersey. The display is lighted at night. 



A “Little Netherlands” ivas designed and constructed for the tulip festival 
in Holland , Michigan—a charming setting of figures , houses , canals , fcoate. 



Azaleas and cypress knees provide a reflective scene in municipally owned 
Greenfield Park , Wilmington , A'or^A Carolina , of the azalea country. 

Continued )- 
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yuletide color, including cyclamen, 
Christinas cherry, and Christmas be¬ 
gonias. The Easter show offers an im¬ 
pressive display of lilacs, backed by 
palms, and accented with tulips, daffo¬ 
dils, hyacinths, and cinerarias. 

During the Japanese cherry blos¬ 
som festival in Branch Brook Park, Es¬ 
sex County, New Jersey, twenty-two 
hundred trees bring forth their pink- 
and-white magic, accented by yellow 
forsythia. In a sixteen-day period, over 
675,000 persons have visited the specta¬ 
cle, equally beautiful at night under the 
lights as it is during the day. Scattered 
through the other county parks are an 
additional two thousand cherry trees. 
On one occasion the Japanese Consulate 
“loaned” some kimona-and-obi models 
to lend an exotic note, an additional fo¬ 
cus for the programs, decorations, and 
photographers. 

Tulip time in Holland, Michigan, 
had its beginning in 1927, when a high- 
school biology instructor suggested 
planting tulips as a civic project to 
beautify the city. The tulip was chosen 
because of the numerous inhabitants of 
Dutch descent. In the fall of 1928, the 
city bought a hundred thousand Dutch 
bulbs and planted them in the parks and 
along the street curbs, with no plans at 
all for a festival. But in the spring an 
announcement that thousands of tulips 
were in bloom in Holland was made in 
local and regional newspapers. Public 
response was surprising, with thou¬ 
sands of visitors, so the plantings were 
augmented in the fall of 1929. 

The high public interest induced the 
Hollanders to search for added festi¬ 
val atmosphere. One of the first spe¬ 
cial features introduced was wearing 
Dutch costumes and wooden shoes. The 
youngsters—and oldsters—posed for 
photographers, giving camera enthusi¬ 
asts a field day. Other Netherlands cus¬ 
toms and pageantry followed naturally 
to enlarge the program. 

Each fall, from October 1 to Novem¬ 
ber 15, the city park department plants 
approximately 110,000 tulip bulbs in 
freshly prepared soil. To keep fresh, 
large blooms, tulips are replaced each 
three years. 

The festival is officially opened when 
the mayor and members of the Common 
Council, decked in the traditional robes 


of their office, inspect the city streets. 
The streets are declared dirty, after 
which brigades of costumed Hollanders 
begin scrubbing. 

<§^| The annual Texas Rose Festival in 
Tyler is a tribute to that area’s harvest 
season when the two-year-old field- 
grown bushes are dug. In addition to 
Tyler’s municipal rose garden, second 
largest in the United States (largest is 
in Columbus, Ohio), upwards of thirty 
million bushes are planted in Tyler’s 
fields annually by 325 commercial 
growers. 

Most of the formal rosebeds in the 
municipal garden, with its twenty-five 
hundred bushes in 395 varieties, now 
have concrete borders, adding much to 
the stately formality of the setting. The 
terraced garden boasts all types, colors, 
and varieties, from miniatures to the 
giant Peace rose, and also has tree roses. 
Winding walkways and stairways lead 
the visitor through and among the for¬ 
est of flowers. 



Kahilis in the sunset . Regal , silver - 
tasseled sugar-cane blossoms in Hawaii 
are backlighted by rays of setting sun. 


A million and a half hyacinths, tu¬ 
lips, and daffodils are blooming for the 
first time this spring in the 125-acre 
Sterling Forest Gardens in Tuxedo 
Park, N ew York. For two years the 
project has been under development on 
a swamp site drained and landscaped. 
A series of ponds and lakes has been 
constructed for beauty and flood con¬ 
trol. The gardens opened the end of 
April 1. Expected to rival some of the 
world’s finest, they are part of a cor¬ 
porate research “campus” (industrial 
park) in the foothills of the Ramapo 
Mountains in southeast Orange County, 
about forty miles from New York City. 

Louisiana’s great forest industry is 
put on display each year at Winnfield 
in an action-spiced State Forest Festi¬ 
val. Symbolizing the tremendous size 
and strength of the forest industry in 


Louisiana is a giant eleven-foot model 
of Paul Bunyan at the entrance to the 
festival exhibits building. 

One of the top crowd-pleasers at the 
festival is the block-long, double row 
of exhibits in the big entrance hall. The 
exhibits demonstrate the past, present, 
and future of the forest industry in a 
series of professionally designed and 
constructed displays. The exhibits pre¬ 
sent figures on demand and production 
and give a crystal-ball peek into the fu¬ 
ture. Other exhibits show the multiple 
use of forests for recreation: camping, 
hiking, hunting, fishing. 

More than 250 years ago, Rosicru- 
cians founded a garden of medicinal 
plants along Philadelphia’s Wissahick- 
on Creek. After a century, the garden 
disappeared but the primeval beauty of 
the valley remains as the loveliest part 
of the city’s park system. Christopher 
Witt in 1708 established a botanical 
garden in Germantown, which vanished 
long ago, but John Bartram’s garden, 
dating back to 1728, is still in existence, 
as are many others which were begun 
more than a century ago. 

^ Although Florida’s Cypress Gardens 
are known primarily for water-skiing 
shows, perhaps just as many people 
visit here just to view the floral dis¬ 
plays. In Miami, Vizcaya, the fonner 
Deering Estate, is part of the Dade 
County park system. Its formal gar¬ 
dens cover ten acres with fountains, 
pools, statues, sculptured vases, and a 
miniature theater. 

<§(]§> One cannot think of spring in the 
Carolinas without picturing endless 
vistas of azaleas. In Wilmington, North 
Carolina, the municipally owned Green¬ 
field Gardens, with their breathtaking 
displays, are a key attraction, along 
with privately owned plantations. The 
display of more than a million azaleas 
is the piece de resistance. The pre- 
Revolutionary gardens in Charleston, 
South Carolina, are legendary show- 
places. 

• * * • 


Take a good look at what's around. 
Be it primroses or pumpkins, grapes or 
gladioli, zinnias or zucchini, you have 
a festival growing for you. # 

Subsequent articles will deal with 
fall festivals and gardens for special 
groups—school children, the elderly, 
the emotionally disturbed. 
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BIG GAME HUNT 

Table games that are a challenge to the 
mental capacity of adults and a welcome 
alternate to bridge. Usable in hospitals 9 
church groups, senior-citizen centers , or 
wherever adults gather for socializing. 


Elliott M. Colien 

L ooking for something special or 
different in adult table and board 
games? Recreation leaders, es¬ 
pecially those who work in hospitals, 
are demanding, 4< . . . but what else can 
they play beside Monopoly and bingo? 
Many ancient table games can open new 
avenues in your search for interesting 
and meaningful adult games, whether 
for a hospital patient or the men on an 
atomic submarine (see Recreation, 
February 1960, Page 56). 

Here are a few games out of the long- 
ago that merit current attention. 

Go. One of the oldest board games in 
the world, Go is simple yet intriguing. 
In the past year, it has become so popu¬ 
lar in New York City that it was im¬ 
possible to buy a set at Chirstmas time. 
The sets come from Japan and the Japa¬ 
nese enjoy the game so much that they 
hold an annual national tournament. 

Recently, a simplified version has ap¬ 
peared on the American scene known 
as 8-Line Go. The traditional game is 
nineteen by nineteen lines, and sets can 
be purchased for from under five to 
over one hundred dollars. In addition 
to the board there is a box of white 
stones and a box of black stones. The 
game can last a half hour or a whole 
week, depending on the players’ skill. 

Go sets may be purchased throughout 
this country. To find the source nearest 
you, write the closet Japanese Consu¬ 
late or The American Go Supply Com¬ 
pany, 7 Morton Street, New York 14. 

Go Books 

jGames oj the Orient , S. Culin. (Rutland, Vt.: 
Charles E. Tuttle, 1958) 

Mr. Cohen is assistant director, A ; a- 
tional Recreation Association Consult - 
Ing Service on Recreation for the III 
ind Handicapped. 
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Go & Go-Moku , E. Lasker. (New York; Al¬ 
fred A. Knopf, 1934) 

The Game oj Go, L. & E. Morris. (Hackensack, 
N. J.: Lester Morris, 96 Cedar Ave.) 

Siiogi. Somewhere in India’s dim past, 
a table game evolved which uses sym¬ 
bols on a board in lieu of armies in the 
fields. The object was to defeat the op¬ 
posing army and kill the opposing ruler. 
The Crusaders introduced this game 
into medieval Europe and adapted the 
symbols to represent medieval Euro¬ 
pean society—kings, queens, knights, 
bishops, and so on. We call this game 
chess. The game went east as well as 
west from India. The Eastern version 
is called shogi. To many individuals 
shogi is more interesting than chess. 
Some say this is because it is a faster 
game; some, because it is more color¬ 
ful. 

The Game of Shogi by E. Ohara, 
(Rutland, Vt. Charles E. Tuttle, 1958) 
is written especially for the Western 
public and makes the game much more 
meaningful for the player. 

Shogi is composed of a colored board 
divided into eighty-one squares as com¬ 
pared with the two-color chess board 
of sixty-four squares. Shogi uses 
twenty men in three ranks and chess 
uses eighteen men in two ranks. Some 
of the shogi moves are different. When 
shogi men are captured, they are not 
out of the game; they just become a 
part of the other army. If shogi men 
do an outstanding deed, they receive a 
promotion, and are allowed to move 
differently. True to the Orient, shogi 
has no queen, because women had no 
social standing in the Orient in ancient 
times; and of course it would be un¬ 
thinkable to have two rulers; so in 
shogi one side has a king, and the other 
side is led by a pretender to the throne. 


Shiu Tsai. Originally a party game, 
shiu tsai is played very often by Orien¬ 
tal families after the evening meal or 
on holidays when guests are visiting. 
The shiu tsai set includes six cups and 
one die. Each cup is a little larger than 
the other corresponding to the numbers 
on the die; Number Six being the larg¬ 
est cup. The Number One is the smallest 
cup and a musical note is substituted 
for the single dot. Each player has a 
chance to throw the die, and to get what 
is in the corresponding cup (usually 
candy, nuts, or wine). He must per¬ 
form in an indicated fashion. 

For the musical note he must sing a 
song; for two, he must stump the group 
with a riddle; three, tell a joke and 
make the group laugh; four, do a cha¬ 
rade that stumps the group: five, recite 
an ancient proverb, and six, the most 
difficult of all (for the largest cup), 
make up a poem. Traditionally, this 
poem is of the haiku type, composed of 
three lines (unrhymed), five syllahles 
in the first and third lines, and seven 
syllables in the second line, making a 
total of seventeen. A season of the year 
should be implied in the poem. 

Hachi-Hachi (88). This very popular 
Oriental card game for adults is played 
with a special deck of forty-eight cards. 
There are only four cards in a suit, but 
there are twelve suits—each represent¬ 
ing a month of the year. Each month is 
pictured by a different flower: January, 
pine; February, plum; March, cherry; 
April, wisteria; and so forth. The cards 
are beautiful and colorful. Five people 
can play. It is played much like casino, 
the only difference being that one has 
to match flowers instead of numbers, 
and there are certain bonus points or 
honors for taking special cards. The 
game is fast and exciting. Gimmi 88 by 
N. Yoshino (New York; Katagiri 
Brothers, 1929) is the best reference 
on the subject of hachi-hachi. 

We have touched briefly on four table 
games adults play in the Orient, which, 
incidentally, are not played by chil¬ 
dren; children have their own. Perhaps 
one of our problems as recreation lead¬ 
ers working with adults centers around 
our use of children’s games for adults. 
Grown-ups deserve games to challenge 
the adult mind. # 

For other games and mental exer¬ 
cises for adults see Page 240. 
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A flexible drama program 

for the elderly 
that can be initiated 
in any community or 
recreation center, nursing 
home, home for the aged, 
church group, or private 
agency anywhere. 

DRAMA IS 

Jean Waclitel 


AGELESS — 

A s A GRADUAL hush settled over the 
audience congregated in a large 
Brooklyn backyard shaded by 
elm, willow, and ailanthus trees one 
September afternoon last fall, a drama¬ 
tized version of The Story of Ruth un¬ 
folded on the impromptu stage. Indoor 
activity in the Menorah Home and Hos¬ 
pital for Aged and Infirm almost came 
to a dead halt as practically every staff 
member—doctor, nurse, therapist, aide, 
and so on—hung out the window or 
peered around a doorway for a better 
view of their favorite actors, the Men¬ 
orah Players. 

The players, founded about three 
years ago, have a vociferous and de¬ 
voted following among their fellows 
and the staff. They do all their plays in 
what they like to refer to as their “no 
script” method. The group picks a 
story, usually a Biblical one because of 
its familiarity to almost everyone, break 
it down, discuss characters and motiva¬ 
tions. The members of the group then 
block out scenes and east parts. While 
they have rehearsals, they use no script, 
improvising and updating their dia¬ 


logue as they go along. The no-script 
style has particular merit for the aged 
because of their occasional memory 
lapses. 

The Menorah Home—a Jewish non¬ 
profit agency—has been a front runner 
for fifty years in various innovations in 
the earc of the aged, providing a full 
range of services, consciously integrat¬ 
ing them with the community. Since 
1950, Menorah has operated an out-pa¬ 
tient nonsectarian day center, open to 
all men and women in the neighborhood 
who want to participate in the diverse 
activities planned and offered by the 
home. The Menorah Players are an in¬ 
tegral and important part of its com¬ 
plete recreation program. 

Other than being utterly bedridden, 
there seems to be no physical limitation 
as to who may participate. Most of the 
actors are over seventy. Boaz, played 
by William Leitner, who is also editor 
of the home’s resident newspaper, 
played his role from a wheelchair, as 
did his mother-in-law, Naomi, played 
by Rose Sciden. The dancing girls in 
the harvest scene were disturbed pa- 
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ticnts, led and assisted by recreation 
leader Judith Berg, who was also re¬ 
sponsible for the choreography. None 
of these disabilities detracted in any 
manner from the flow of the story nor 
its dramatic impact. Considered within 
its own frame of reference, The Story 
of Ruth was a dynamic and moving per¬ 
formance. The entire production was 
under the direction of Henrietta Yur- 
chenco, recreation director of the home 
at the time. 

Approximately one fourth of the peo¬ 
ple in the home are involved in one way 
or another with the plays. They build 
the simple sets, execute the simple props, 
and make the costumes—each actor 
makes his own where possible—under 
the supervision of the occupational and 
recreation therapy departments. Others 
print tickets and programs and perform 
various necessary backstage chores. 

Scene changes were effected by two 
men, dressed in clown costumes with 
a touch of the Oriental, who display 
enormous signs, with large lettering so 
as to be easily read by eyes that aren’t 
as good as they used to be. To suggest 
the harvest scene, these same gentlemen 
spread out hay and dried ears of corn. 
Backdrops consisted of large, but effec¬ 
tively executed, black-and-white paint¬ 
ings of Oriental-looking architectural 
columns. The actors changed costumes 
in improvised dressing rooms made of 
several hospital screens pushed together. 
A phonograph supplied background 
music. 

Last September the players had no 


Now at sixty what I see , 
Although the world is ivorse 
by far , 

Stops my heart in ecstasy . 
God, the tvonders that 
there are! 

—Archibald MacLeish 


mike and shouted their lines so they 
could be heard. Since that time a pub¬ 
lic-spirited individual has donated a 
public address system for the produc¬ 
tions done in the yard. 

While not extravagantly opulent, the 
costumes were more elaborate than 
either props or sets. Ruth’s wedding 
costume was an aqua net harem outfit 
with very full legs and sleeves over 
which was worn an embroidered gold 
lame tunic. In addition to a heavy gold 
necklace, Ruth, played by Sarah Zeig- 
ler, wore a flowing blue veil with a 
jeweled Star of David centered over 
her forehead. Boaz wore a dark robe 
of a silklike fabric embroidered with 
black sequins, to give it richness, and 
the robe itself was banded with em¬ 
broidery. His turban was shot through 
with a shiny metallic thread. The danc¬ 
ing girls were costumed in harem out¬ 
fits, carried baskets of fruit or pitchers 
on their heads, and thumped on tam¬ 
bourines as they danced down the ramp 
leading to the yard and onto the stage. 
To complete the illusion, their ankles 


and wrists tinkled with tiny bells and 
their necklaces swayed from side to 
side as they moved. 

Two of the Menorah Players had 
been professional performers. Yehuda 
Cogut had been an actor for fifty years, 
was in the original stage production of 
Elmer Rice’s Street Scene in 1927. Max 
Heyman, who played the role of the 
drunken clown in Ruth, complete with 
red nose, red bows and bells on his 
shoes, and a funny hat, had been a tra¬ 
peze artist with Barnum & Bailey. 

The glee club, accompanied by gui¬ 
tar and fiddle, filled the intermission 
with the singing of old favorites, joined 
in lustily by the audience. The songs, 
for the most part, were Hebrew and 
Yiddish folk songs. 

The Menorah Players program 
proves that neither age nor physical 
disability is a deterrent to living a full 
life, replete with well-planned recrea¬ 
tion. Drama is a particularly good ac¬ 
tivity for many reasons. Planning and 
staging a play requires many hands and 
many talents, consumes much time and 
thought. There are tickets and pro¬ 
grams to be printed; costumes, props, 
and sets to be designed and made; and, 
then, any number of rehearsals. Once 
the play is over, its production pro¬ 
vides a topic of conversation for every¬ 
body, for weeks afterwards, until the 
next play is underway. And, during the 
years left to these people, they will have 
the warm memories of the day they 
participated in a play, either behind the 
footlights or as a spectator. # 



Boaz , in wheelchair center , wore robe embroidered with 
black sequins and banded with rich needlework. These 
elderly players add a new dimension to '‘off-Broadway." 



Dancing girls flank a clown as scene changers hold one 
of the signs with special , large letters. The show goes 
on — despite infirmities and even mental disturbance . 
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A PSYCHIATRIC EXPERIMENT 


T he director tells of a successful summer camp¬ 
ing program conducted in the hospital setting. 

W E STARTED A summer camp program so that emo¬ 
tionally disturbed children—aged two to fifteen—• 
at the Jewish Hospital in St. Louis, could benefit 
from a structured recreation program on the in-patient unit 
during August, the month the unit school is in recess. 
Though recreational in nature, the program was also 
planned as a learning experience. In form, it resembled a 
grade-school playground program, with two exceptions: the 
hospital setting and certain activities necessitating a shorter 
interest span. Special care was taken to provide a variety 
of informal and simply organized activities for indoors and 
out, groups and individuals. 

The program was characterized by fluidity, and, within 
the schedule, a very flexible individual program policy was 
determined by the current mood and interest of the children. 
The activities were not accelerated nor necessarily competi¬ 
tive, but were based on each child’s individual needs and the 
staff’s ability to fulfill those needs. 

Before the actual program began, all the staff (psychiatric 
nurses and male therapeutic technicians) checked a recrea¬ 
tion-interest form. Listed were all possible activities, and 
three columns were labeled, respectively: Will Conduct, Will 
Participate, Opposed To. The completed forms enabled us 
to learn who could be expected to serve as camp counselor 
in certain activities and which activities most required the 
recreation director’s presence. Activities, therefore, were 
determined to a degree by the staff on duty on a particular 
day. Most were willing to participate but reluctant to con¬ 
duct. 

Several all-staff planning meetings (for everyone—psy¬ 
chiatrists, social workers, and the unit’s school teacher) 
were held in July to consider camp activities and possible 
problems. Once the program began, I met with the head 
nurse and other staff nurses and aides every morning to 
discuss the patients’ moods and behavior, the staffing, and 
the weather in order to complete activity plans. When a de¬ 
cision was reached I called a “Reservation Roundup” and 
formed an Indian council ring with children and staff, and 
presented the plans. It was not uncommon for the children 
to suggest a completely different recreation activity. A 
powwow was held and a vote taken; with the majority de¬ 
cision usually ruling. 

Initial Activities 

The camp began officially when thirteen children and 
staff members joined hands in the council ring, gave the 

Miss Pugh is recreation director at The Jewish Hospital , 
216 South Kingshighway, St, Louis, Missouri . 


Sally Pugh 

official greeting, and announced a tentative schedule for the 
month. The group elected two chiefs who then selected their 
tribal members, and the chiefs then held their own tribal 
powwow to choose a tribal name. The children next selected 
their own personal Indian brave names. 

The chiefs agreed on equal areas for their tribal villages. 
The village was constructed in a very small area outside 
the nursing station, with the two tepees on each side of the 
hall so close together that they seemed one village. Two 
scouts requisitioned supplies from various hospital areas: 
sheets from housekeeping, poles from the carpenter shop, 
cardboard from purchasing, and tin cans from the kitchen. 
All youngsters participated in building the village, erected 
in several hours. Those who were artistically inclined drew 
symbolic pictures on their tepees, some painted them. All, 
however, were colorful and meaningful to the children. 
Tribal members added tom-toms to their equipment. Young¬ 
sters made these by stretching wet chamois over tin cans and 
decorating them with tempera paint—being too eager and 
excited to let them dry before painting. 

Our frequent fishing trips 
were scheduled early in the 
morning or after supper to avoid 

iniddav heat. This activity 
¥ ¥ 

ranked first in popularity, and, 
although the trips lasted several 
hours, the children always 
thought there should be more, 
“lasting longer.” Prized catches 
of fish, crawfish, snails, dead snakes, shoes, bottles, and un¬ 
classified objects usually had to be sacrificed before the 
youngsters left the lake. 

Indian Activities 

The first day ended with privileged tribal members sleep¬ 
ing, Indian style, on blankets in the tepees. This special 
privilege lasted as long as the village was up, with alternat¬ 
ing boys’ and girls’ nights. Jjj 

After Indian sign language was introduced, I would say. 
“good morning” in signs and wait for the group to respond. 
The children enjoyed this and faithfully studied from the 
sign-language book, often digressing into their own sign 
creations. They learned many phrases and repeated them 
with good retention. To amplify the Indian theme, games ^ 
and sports were of Indian origin or influence. 

Several outdoor Olympics were held in the city park 
across the street from the hospital. These included tribal 
competition in Indian wrestling, boxing, canoe ball, Indian 
darts, Indian bowl, stone tossing, feather hurling, broad 
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and high jumping, slam pan, Indian dice, relays, and Indian 
kick stick. Quieter games such as identifying ranch brands, 
Big Chief Says, and deciphering Indian codes were also 
used. The children devised clever variations on basic games. 

Tribal organization did not divide the group or create 
any hostile competition. If anything, the group was more 
united. Although members were loyal to their own tribe, 
they voluntarily assisted the other tribe when help was 
needed, especially in athletic activities when it was neces¬ 
sary to have teams of equal strength. (Team strength some¬ 
times became unbalanced when a child was too disturbed 
to participate.) Destruction of play or craft materials and 
unexpected emotional upsets did not discourage or threaten 
group efforts. 

Crafts 

Since it was vacation time, we thought it important not 
to use the school area unless the children suggested it. We 
expected the area to be used, minimally, for messy work. 
All school supplies were removed from the classroom and 
tables and chairs replaced the desks. On the first day of camp 
the children moved crafts to this area, which became known 
as the crafts room. The success of, and demands on, the 
craft program indicated a strong need and desire to express 
self and experience pride of accomplishment. 

Crafts included; leathercraft (belts, bracelets, coin purses, 
key cases, lanyards), knitting, making felt stuffed animals, 
mosaics, metal craft, papercraft, pipe-cleaner art, clay mod¬ 
eling, glazing and baking, tongue-depressor construction, 
and costume making. The average attention span of our 
children began with such a surge of interest that it quite 
often produced a finished project before noon. 

Then again, it was often difficult to get some youngsters 
to finish. This problem was lessened by having the group 
plan and set a date for an Indian Display Market during the 
final week of camp, to be attended by the children’s relatives. 
With an eye toward the market, they colorfully decorated 
the craft room and display table with their labeled exhibits. 

Staff members applied the grease paint under the indivi¬ 
dual direction of the children, who had already held several 
war-paint practices prior to the evening, to determine the 
desired design. Although a few dabs of makeup were self- 
applied, the patients generally requested “professional” ap¬ 
plication from the staff. 

Concurrent Summer-Camp Activities 

Special events in the camp 
program included birthday par¬ 
ties, treasure hunts, recreation 
tournaments, cook-outs, trail- 
blazing, and nature activities, 
trips to the zoo, concerts, plays, 
and ball games. These activities 
were all, in some way, Indian 
flavored. For example, the trip 
to an auto museum was publi¬ 
cized as, “Red man sees replace¬ 
ment of horses.” Outdoor sketch¬ 
ing accompanied some outing 


activities in the park. The older children tried primitive 
art, which required painting landscapes with toothpicks 
and thick tempera, while the younger ones selected imagina¬ 
tive subj ccts, and, through preoccupation or excitement, 
painted off their paper onto the grass. 

Regularly scheduled year-round recreation activities were 
interwoven into the camp program by once again applying 
the Indian touch. The acrobatics class became “tumbling 
in the tepee,” and highlighted chief and squaw ceremonial 
dances. Social-dance instruction and square dancing re¬ 
mained unchanged, but were called “foot stomping” and 
“Indians go western.” Movies featured Indian history, folk¬ 
lore, and ways of life. The regular swimming program re¬ 
mained unchanged. Individual hobbies (particularly model 
planes) and individual sports (Ping-pong, badminton, cro¬ 
quet, horseshoes, baseball, bowling) were retained and 
encouraged during free-play periods and at times when 
patients needed to isolate themselves from large group 
activities. 

Evaluation 

• The cost of the entire program was about one hundred 
dollars, excluding staff salaries. 

• The program kept a better-than-expected consistency in 
continuity, attention, and cooperation. The spirit and in¬ 
terest in it were so strong that differences in age, emotional 
illness, and IQ, as well as the admission and disposition of 
patients, affected it only slightly. Withdrawal from activi¬ 
ties was limited by tribal responsibilities. 

• We offered the stimulus and materials for an activity and 
let the children take it from there. No deadlines were es¬ 
tablished except those decided upon by the group. Happi¬ 
ness through accomplishment made the craft program the 
most vital, meaningful program and the fondest memory to 
the patients. 

• The patients’ parents were greatly interested in the ac¬ 
tivities. One parent brought a technical book on Indian 
life to his youngster, who readily loaned it to the group so 
that all headdresses, costumes, dances, makeup, and crafts 
would be authentic. 

• Staff members considered the month well spent and a 
constructive way of getting to know the patients. 

• The clinical director of the child-psychiatry unit, Dr. 
Quentin Rae Grant, summarized the summer camping pro¬ 
gram as follows: 

“This program was a highlight of the first year’s opera¬ 
tion of the unit. It was initiated in a spirit of experiment 
and challenge, and revealed individual and group assets and 
liabilities of the children. Useful clues on activities and 
goals for children were obtained. Perhaps as important was 
the spontaneous avenue for fostering group behavior and 
participation and an experience in group living. 

“Success was evident in the happiness, purpose, and in¬ 
volvement the children radiated, reflected in the optimism 
felt by staff members. The experience has increased the 
range of approach to the problem of rehabilitation and fully 
justifies the aim to include this as a permanent feature. . . .” 

All of us at the hospital are looking forward to another 
Indian camp this summer. # 
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FAST-RISING 
SLOW-PITCH LEAGUE 
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S ince softball has become primarily a fast game, what 
happens to our “retired” players—the fellows thirty- 
two years old and over? An organized program that 
makes use of the official slow-pitch rules and improvises on 
a few others has helped us answer this question in Mt. Ver¬ 
non, New York. For example, we use a fourteen-inch soft- 
ball and have a minimum age limit of thirty-two. 

Our reasons for making these two minor changes in the 
regular rules are that the fellows in this league do not want 
to spend the night chasing a softball all over the lot. And 
the large ball? Let’s face it: A regulation-size ball that is 
lobbed up to an ex-player can be belted a long way; but 
the larger ball will not go nearly as far when hit. The bat¬ 
ter doesn’t wait for balls and strikes in this game. When 
that fourteen-inch ball floats up to the plate, it looks as big 
as a basketball, and the urge to kill it is there. 

Most balls that are hit with a mighty swing end up as 
pop-ups or trickly grounders. This big-ball factor leads to 
one of the most attractive features of this game. Very sel¬ 
dom do our games last more than an hour, and seldom does 
any game go into extra innings. Most of the seven-inning 
games are decided by one run. We find the time element 
just right for our men. Extra innings would call for sub¬ 
stitutes. There have been eases where it only took ten 
minutes for three innings to be played with the score only 
1-0 at the time. This game really moves along. 

For sheer fun and loyalty, this slow-pitch league has it. 
The men bring carloads of fans to the games; many wives 
show up with baby carriages and youngsters in tow. It is 
a family night out and the kids and mothers have a great 
time watching the “oP man” play ball again. But the success 
of the program didn’t come easily. In trying to organize 
the league, we ran into obstacles right from the start. First, 
it was very difficult to interest enough players to field four 
teams. Finally, after much prodding and talking, we put 
together a four-team league made up of Little League mana¬ 
gers and coaches, post office employees, some very good un- 
affiliated ex-players and, for the fourth team, a draft of the 
oldest men in our slowest, regular softball league. 

The teams agreed to play this game more as an experi¬ 
ment than anything else. One of the gimmicks we used to 
put it over to the city and to potential players was to schedule 
the game as a preliminary, or curtain-raiser, to a game be¬ 


tween a group of all-stars and a touring four-man softball 
team. 

As our introductory slow-piteh game proceeded, explana¬ 
tions were made to the fans about the purpose of the new 
league and the different rules being used. The game was a 
hit, and teams were cheered at its end. The league could 
only play a total of twelve twilight games because it had 
gotten off to a late start. The champions, at the end of this 
abbreviated schedule, were the drafted players. 

During the coming year, we optimistically expect to have 
about twenty teams in our slow-pitch league. It lias been 
the talk of the Winter Hot Stove League. All over the town, 
people are talking about the games and the fun they had 
in getting out to the ballparks again. Some of the teams 
that will be back this season will sport T-shirts with the 
names of their teams emblazoned across their chests. 

These men are smart enough to realize their limitations 
and responsibilities, so they don’t take any foolish chances 
on the field. Very seldom will you see a shoestring catch 
or a batter trying to stretch a single into a double. Oh, they 
will try it once (usually in that first game of the year), but 
from there on in, it’s strictly a play-it-safe game. After all, 
there are jobs to go to the next day. 

With the inauguration of the slow-pitch league, the people 
of Mt. Vernon now have a fully rounded softball program 
to keep their softball fields in use. The slow-piteh league is 
a natural addition to Mt. Vernon’s softball program. 

The leagues have been classified according to the type 
of pitcher and talent available on each team. An “A” league, 
or major-league team, has the fastest pitchers and some of 
the best players in the city. This league can consist of six 
or eight teams, and they all play once a week. The other 
leagues are then graded accordingly, with all four leagues 
playing under official softball rules. We also have an invita¬ 
tional league made up of teams from eight communities. 
This is top-notch softball, played on Friday and Saturday 
nights, under lights, by the best fielders, batters, and pitch¬ 
ers in the area. 

Our slow-pitch league has scored a fast success. It has 
given the city a program literally geared for all players from 
the late teen-ager to those who had considered ihcmselves 
retired.— Irwin Danzig, Assistant Recreation Superintend¬ 
ent, Mt . Vernon , New York . . 
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RESOURCES 

and 

REFERENCES 


The ABC 9 s of Illinois Festivals by 
Gene Wallace establishes guideposts 
for your community festival. As the 
23-page booklet explains, “Most repre¬ 
sentatives of various festivals have 
stated there is no measurable economic 
value received in the terms of dollars 
and cents. However, most of them do 
feel the festivals have contributed much 
in the way of developing a favorable 
community image . . . .” The grandfa¬ 
ther of Illinois festivals would appear to 
be the Burgoo Festival. “Some people 
say the first burgoo (thick chowderlike 
soup of many vegetables, oxtails, chick¬ 
ens, and spices) was brewed during the 
Civil War by soldiers who gathered 
what they could from the countryside, 
then let it simmer and brew for several 
days over a campfire.” Be it apples or 
pancakes, magnolias or mules, there are 
any number of indigenous reasons for 
a community festival, and this booklet 
has rounded up a wealth of information 
and know-how. Available for one dol¬ 
lar from Bureau of Business Manage¬ 
ment, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Your teen-agers, as well as your 
senior citizens and other groups, will 
be interested in the various publica¬ 
tions of the National Dairy Council. 
Among these are A Girl and Her Figure 
(pp. 40, $.15) by Ruth M. Lever ton, 
PhD; Go Places Gal ($.10); a leaflet 
on Foods I Remember ($.05)— do you 
remember when oranges came only at 
Christmas time, do you remember your 
first Eskimo pie? The council also pub¬ 
lishes a quarterly, Nutrition News , with 
the latest on nutrition research, com¬ 
munity nutrition clubs, diets for the 
elderly, and other information. The 
council’s catalogue of Health Education 
Materials contains lists of folders, 
booklets, posters, charts, films, and dis¬ 
plays. Available from the council, 111 
North Canal Street, Chicago 6. 

• 

J Where To Get What tells arts and 
crafts leaders exactly that—where to 
get anything from adhesives, anvils, 
and looms in various sizes to zippers, 
and from all parts of the country, from 
Epping, New Hampshire, and Dovcr- 
E Foxcraft, Maine, to Virginia City, Mon- 

I tana, and Compton, California. This 
directory lists wholesale and retail 
! sources and is available for $.50 from 
Penland School of Handicrafts, Pen- 
land, North Carolina. 



WENGER PORTABLE BANDWAGON 


The Mobile Combination Band Stand 
and Outdoor Stage 

Ideal for use at music events, rallies, acts, demonstra¬ 
tions, and for speakers, the Wenger Bandwagon pro¬ 
vides comfortable quarters for performers, plus assuring 
resonance and volume for the audience. At site, the 
Wenger Bandwagon opens In minutes into a generous 
stage or outdoor theater, or a complete, scientifically 
designed music shell for band, orchestra, or chorus. 
After event, it folds quickly into a handsome, completely 
enclosed road trailer with ample locked storage space for 
chairs, stands, instruments, or accessory equipment. May 
be used indoors, too! Every community will want one! 


Now you can 

GO 


where the events 
take place 
...and be heard! 



MUSIC EQUIPMENT Co 



OWATONNA MINNESOTA 


Send for complete details and specifications, or ask for 
a free demonstration. No obligation, of course. 


AMERICA'S FINEST ATHLETIC BALLS 


FOR EVERY AGE GROUP, 
PRICE OR SKILL- 



THE HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Aii Annual Descriptive Survey 
of Independent Education 

41st edition, 1960 
illus., 1280 pp., red cloth, $10.00 

The new 1960 HANDBOOK presents the most current, unbiased data on 
over three thousand independent educational institutions, both primary and 
secondary, throughout the country. The HANDBOOK gives correct infor¬ 
mation on enrollment, tuition, grades and faculty, as well as an objective, 
descriptive evaluation of each leading private school. It is extensively in¬ 
dexed and cross-indexed for easy reference. Newly added are a useful 
listing of special courses and facilities to meet individual needs and a Who’s 
Who of school administrators. 

PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS 

11 Beacon St. Boston 8, Mass. 


May 1960 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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STATE 

AND 

LOCAL 

DEVELOPMENTS 

- ■■■ — ■ . . Elvira Delany 

CALIFORNIA. Representatives of fourteen cities and 
communities of East San Gabriel Valley recently planted 
several thousand seedling trees in Puddingstone Reservoir 
State Park near San Dimas. The trees are gifts of organi¬ 
zations interested in a major master plan to landscape the 
barren shores of the reservoir within the 1800-acre state 
park. Officials of the East San Gabriel Valley Area Recrea¬ 
tion Committee have set a goal of ten thousand trees in the 
voluntary reforestation of a barren area which has had few 
trees in its known history. The planting program involves 
more than fifty civic groups. 

• Los Angeles County’s new 56-aere John Anson Ford Re¬ 
gional Park in Bell Gardens was officially dedicated in Jan- 
uary. Honored guest at the occasion was John Anson Ford, 
former member of the county board of supervisors, for 
whom the area is named. Facilities of the new park include 
a community building, 160'-by-50' swimming pool, lake, 
picnic area, a baseball diamond, three lighted softball dia¬ 
monds, basketball and volleyball courts, three parking lots, 
and play apparatus. 

• A festival of gardening lighting, held in Descanso Gar¬ 
dens, La Canada , sponsored by the Los Angeles County 
Department of Arboreta and Botanic Gardens, engendered 
such public interest it ran for two weeks instead of just the 
orig inally scheduled one. The event demonstrated how 
home owners could effectively and dramatically illuminate 
gardens, patios, and outdoor living areas for greater night¬ 
time enjoyment. 

• I n PI ay a Del Rey construction of the Marina Del Rey, 
wi th some seven thousand slips and complete boating facil¬ 
ities, will be completed in 1961. Long Beach has a new 
marina with 1800 slips due for completion this spring, while 


its Bahia Marina in Alamitos Bay, with fifteen hundred 
slips, was recently completed. An expenditure of §1,900 was 
approved recently by the South San Francisco Council for 
construction of a boat-launching ramp at the municipal 
beach. The ramp will be used until a §300,000 small-craft 
harbor can be constructed. 

HAWAII. When Theodore F. Nobriga, director of the 
Honolulu Department of Parks and Reereation, was guest 
speaker on the radio program, “Hawaii Speaks/' on KIK1, 
he spoke on the responsibilities of the department and then 
answered questions telephoned in by listeners. These dealt 
with such varied subjects as insufficient bath facilities at 
Kuhio Beach, thorny trees at Kapiolani Beach Center, re¬ 
storing of beach frontage at Haleiwa Park, removal of sea¬ 
weed at Waikiki, and future park areas for rural commu¬ 
nities. 

The city has been busy refurbishing its facilities and 
undertaking new construction. At Waikiki Shell, a new 
box office and rest rooms have been completed and opened 
for public use; a new park building is under construction 
at Kahaluu Beach Park. At Kalaheo Playground a park 
building is under construction, and a parking area and 
paved play area, which includes a basketball and volleyball 
court, are taking shape at Manoa Valley Field, 
o The playground and park commission in Lafayette and 
Waimanalo Beach Park, is now ready for use. Included are 
the first units of a building which will eventually be a reg¬ 
ular navilion type of park building, as well as playing courts 
and field. 

LOUISIANA. The city of Lake Charles has been growing 
rapidly and its recreation facilities have been expanding 
apace. The city, and recreation superintendent 0. D. John¬ 
son, have been kept busy providing playgrounds and park 
areas for new neighborhoods. The developer of a big new 
subdivision has donated a large central site for park and 
playground purposes, which has been landscaped and util- i 
ized for lighted ballfields and play areas. Future plans in¬ 
clude a swimming pool. 

The playground and park commission in Lafayette and 
superintendent Albert (Mickey) Domingue have reason to 
be proud of themselves. The city indicated its valuation 
of its park and recreation services when it not only renewed 
a two-mill tax for reereation. park, and playground opera- I 
tions but passed an additional one mill for maintenance and 
operation, and a §300,000 bond issue to improve present 


Young woodsmen in Ralston , 
North Dakota , help clear dead trees 
and underbrush from area 
which will become a local park . 
More than four hundred families 
joined in this project 
sponsored by Optimists and 
other service organizations . 
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Sketch of Hartford Pavilion , al fresco restaurant proposed for Central Park , Ye?*; York City. 


facilities and acquire one other large area. Recreation in 
Lafayette has been expanding steadily. A quick appraisal 
shows that in 1943 Lafayette had three areas, one obsolete 
pool, one recreation center, and no shelterhouses. Now it 
has thirteen recreation areas, three modern pools and bath¬ 
houses, three recreation centers, eleven shelters. All city- 
owned areas are now lighted for night activities. There has 
also been a steady acquisition of play apparatus and main¬ 
tenance equipment. The commission has operated and main¬ 
tained these facilities and leadership on approximately $.88 
per capita. The passage of three-mill tax will give it $1.32 
per capita, which will cost the people $.10 per $100 assess¬ 
ment above $300, since the city has a $300 Homestead Ex¬ 
emption. 

• New Orleans has renamed three playground and park 
areas in memory of persons prominently connected with 
sports and recreation. The Fred Digby Playground honors 
the former director of the New Orleans Mid-Winter Sports 
Association and one-time sports editor of the New Orleans 
Item. L. Di Benedetto Playground honors a former director 
of playgrounds and one-time national president of the Ama¬ 
teur Athletic Union. The John P. Brechtel Memorial Park 
honors a former deputy city recreation director and one-time 
high school coach. 

NEW YORK. A recent and very generous gift from Hunt¬ 
ington Hartford, philanthropist and patron of modern art 
and drama, to the New York City Department of Parks, 
will make possible construction of a new restaurant with 
sidewalk service in the southeast corner of Central Park. 
The restaurant will provide a conveniently located place 
for al fresco dining at moderate prices. It will give the city 
a restaurant similar to those so greatly enjoyed by Ameri¬ 
cans visiting such European parks as Copenhagen’s Tivoli 
Gardens, the Champs Elysees and Bois de Boulogne in Paris, 
and Rome’s Villa Borghese and Pincian Gardens. Mr. Hart¬ 
ford was prompted by the “pressing need in New York 
[City] for renewed emphasis on the out-of-doors and the 
happy leisure which ought to go with it.” 

Some opposition to this gift has already heen voiced. 
However, the area in question is an uneven, irregular piece of 
terrain cut off from easy access by a busy traverse road and 
bounded by an equally busy crosstown thoroughfare from 
which it is divided by a stone fence. Therefore, the new 


pavilion would not usurp an area serving any specific pur¬ 
pose. The inclusion of such an establishment does conform 
to the original plans for Central Park. 

• The N eiv York City Department of Parks is completing 
the filling and grading in Kissena Corridor and Kissena 
Park (Queens Borough) with surplus excavated material 
from the Clearview Expressway. A section of Alley Park 
(Queens) will also be filled and graded with this material. 
This was made possible hy cooperation of the state public 
works department. By careful planning, the placing of the 
fill without cost will result in a saving to the city of ap¬ 
proximately $1,000,000 and provide a basis for the further 
development of the park. 

• When the residents of Greene , a village in Chenango Coun¬ 
ty, turned down a referendum to raise $40,000 through taxes 
for a community swimming pool the matter did not end 
there. A special committee began a fund drive for a 
pool and collected $38,853. Construction starts this spring. 

• A 1200-acre tract of scenic Adirondack timberland, con¬ 
sidered one of the finest examples of rugged terrain in the 
state, has been donated as a public recreation area by the 
International Paper Company, New York City, and Finch, 
Pruyn and Company, Inc., of Glenn Falls. It is atop Wake- 
ley Mountain, a 3600-foot peak near the town of Indian 
Lake in Hamilton County, and adjoins existing lands al¬ 
ready held by the state in the Adirondack Preserve. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The state legislature recently appro¬ 
priated $2,000,000 for the Department of Forest and Wa¬ 
ters to acquire lands around Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
for regional parks. The department envisions development 
of the Brandywine Creek Basin in Chester County to pro¬ 
vide three new state parks for the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area. These will be augmented by parks to he built around 
reservoirs the U.S. Corps of Engineers has proposed for the 
Delaware River. 

• A number of Pennsylvania industrial concerns are plan¬ 
ning and building employee recreation facilities. The rec¬ 
reation center of the Scott Paper Company in Chester will 
include a nine-hole golf course for twenty-four hundred 
employees. The entire project will cover ninety-two acres. 
The Brockway Glass Company in Brockuay is also pro¬ 
viding a nine-hole course; the Union Switch and Signal 
Company in Monroeville ; an eighteen-ho’e course. 
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People in Recreation 


DON KOONTZ 

of Whitemarsh Township 


Heads important committee . . . 


ur 42nd National Recreation Con - 
gress 9 in Washington , D.C., this 
year, falls within the Middle Atlantic 
District of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. The NRA Advisory Commit - 
tee from that district is headed by Don¬ 
ald R. Koontz, director of recreation in 
Whitemarsh Totvnship , Pennsylvania. 

The men who initiate and build up, 
from scratch, a one-man recreation de¬ 
partment that becomes a real community 
force, are men to be reckoned with. 
Such a man is Don Koontz. In ten years, 
under Don’s leadership, his township 
has developed the first full-time town¬ 
ship recreation program in the state. 

Despite this tremendous community 
recreation job, Don has found time, too, 
to accept the chairmanship of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association District 
Advisory Committee and additional re¬ 
sponsibilities in his chosen field. He 
really gets things done! He is now vice- 
president and president-elect of his state 
recreation society, after having served 
as secretary of the society for two years 
and on its board of directors for four 
years. He is also serving as a member of 
the 42nd National Recreation Congress 
Program Planning Committee. (You 
are bound to see him around Washing¬ 
ton this fall.) 

In the meantime, recreation is hum¬ 
ming locally. Whitemarsh is one of the 
communities on the receiving end of the 
exploding population from Philadel¬ 
phia; as a consequence, its population 
has jumped from forty-eight hundred to 
twelve thousand souls since 1950. 

Don came to Whitemarsh with a 
somewhat unusual background. He had 


served as an electronics technician in the 
U. S. Navy from 1944 to 1946, seeing 
action in the South Pacific. Upon his 
discharge, he went to Pennsylvania 
State College (now University) to study 
electrical engineering. After the first 
year, however, Don realized that he 
would be happier working with people. 
This realization, added to his love of 
swimming, hunting, and fishing, won 
him over, finally, to the recreation field. 

In 1950, he received his BS in rec¬ 
reation and accepted a job in White¬ 
marsh Township. At that time, the town¬ 
ship was without a recreation program, 
but this did not daunt him. He started 
by working, first with the PTA and a 
playground committee which had been 
running the two existing playgrounds. 
Although he rolled up his sleeves and 
worked hard, it was obvious that he 
would have to have assistance. Thus, he 
started working with volunteers, multi¬ 
plying himself as much as possible. By 
now, this method of getting things ac¬ 
complished has increased to such an ex¬ 
tent that hundreds of volunteers in the 
township are helping with recreation. 
Now Don initiates new activity, then 
organizes volunteer operating personnel 
groups to handle much of the operation 
and administration. Thereafter, he acts 
as advisor. 

Among those helping are volunteer 
organizations such as Little League, 
Babe Ruth League, Biddy Basketball 
League and a little theater group. Many 
people give part-time assistance, such as 
school teachers for the playgrounds, 
physical education people for coaching, 
and so on. The program includes sports, 
athletics, games, dramatics, arts and 
crafts, adult education classes. The last 




were set up as “adult recreation,” in the 
early days, until attendance grew to such 
proportions that now the program is 
school administered as an “evening 
adult school,” which offered forty 
classes this year. 

The township is currently developing 
two township parks, one of twelve acres, 
the other, three acres. One park was 
donated by a local industry. 

It is predicted that the township’s pop- j 
illation will reach twenty-five thousand 
by 1980, and Don Koontz has his eye 
on the future. He is a man with a dream. 
He hopes one day to have a community 
recreation building for the township, 
with skating rink, indoor and outdoor 
swimming pool, gym, meeting rooms, 
and so on. The program includes sports, | 
more land, for playgrounds, play fields, , 
and just open space. Ilis work with the 1 
NRA District Advisory Committee has 
demonstrated this same ability to fore- \ 
see needs and, combined with his flair 
for getting along with people, this has 
raised him to a position of leadership. 

Middle Atlantic I 

Advisory Committee 

* 

This committee meets four times a 
year. Members (recreation superin- i 
tendents or directors) are: 

Richard S. West gate, district representa¬ 
tive; Miss Elizabeth Shine, district execu¬ 
tive secretary': Donald R. Koontz, chairman, 
Whitemarsh Township. Lafayette Hill, Penn* j 
sylvania; Thatcher N. Bowers, Smith Memo¬ 
rial Playgrounds and Playhouses, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pennsylvania; Jack A. Claes, Vineland, 
New Jersey; Charles B. Cranford, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pennsylvania; Milo F. Christiansen, 
Washington. D. C.; George T. Cron. Union 
County Park Commission, Elizabeth. New 
Jersey; Elizabeth Dnda, Caldwell, New Jer¬ 
sey; William II. Dnnlevy, Ncshaniiny Valley 
Youth Center, Newton, Pennsylvania; Wil- 
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liam L. Foley, Searsdale, New York; Glenn 
E. Hines, Community Workers Association, 
Newburgh, New York; Frank M. Krysiak, 
Linden, New Jersey; Warren G. Leddick, 
Greenbelt, Maryland; William Lederer, 
Greenburgh, New York; Robert Reis, Balti¬ 
more County Recreation and Park Depart¬ 
ment, Towson, Maryland; Edwin Shellen- 
berger, Pottstown, Pennsylvania; Graham M. 
Skea, East Orange, New Jersey; Leroy Tin- 
tie, Hempstead, New York; James B. Tyler, 
Kingswood Community Center, Wilmington, 
Delaware; and Earle D. Whitney, Butler, 
Pennsylvania. 

Committee Projects 

One of the Committee’s projects has 
been a recruitment brochure, Don 
Koontz’s first project on the committee. 
He feels strongly that recruitment is an 
urgent responsibility of recreation exec¬ 
utives, that they must go to the high 
schools and colleges and sell the recrea¬ 
tion profession to students. He says, 
“Recruitment is a personal problem with 
each recreation leader.” The Committee 
has also published a Guide for the Eval¬ 
uation of Community Recreation; study 
projects on “Retirement Practices in 
Local and Governmental Recreation 
Agencies in the Middle Atlantic Dis¬ 
trict”; “A Typical Recreation Book¬ 
shelf;” and one on “Awards and Cita¬ 
tions.” A salary study is about to be 
launched, with each state conducting its 
own—on budgets, salaries, and some, 
program. Results will be tabulated for 
(he district. If other districts feel this 
is a good idea, the committee will be 
glad to help with suggestions growing 
out of its current experience. # 


tZuataSCeA 

. . . can an old dog learn new tricks? 
Psychologists, cultural anthropologists, 
and teachers answer, “Emphatically, 
yes!” If I were to prescribe an elixir 
of youth, it would include . . . get (ting) 
into anything that seems as though it 
might be interesting or fun (there is so 
much to do and find out about—family, 
church, social things, political pursuits, 
the many fields of entertainment, handi¬ 
crafts, artistry, collecting . . .) ; staying 
put—old people should avoid moving 
from the home and neighborhood they 
find satisfying; a wide circle of friend¬ 
ships, including a satisfying relation¬ 
ship with a doctor; maintaining per¬ 
sonal appearance_— David D. Stone- 

cypher, MD. 


Jin UUntuirutm 


• Leah Chubbuck, former National Rec¬ 
reation Association staff member, died 
March 15th at the age of sixty-seven. At 
the time of her death she was working 
on plans to open a “Reading Improve¬ 
ment Center” in Woodmere, New York. 
She had retired recently from Wood- 
mere Academy where she had been a 
reading specialist. 

Miss Chubbuck joined the NRA staff 
in 1929 as a field representative and 
was director of its Local Employment 
Service (now Recreation Personnel 
Service) from 1928 to 1934 when she 
resigned. She will be remembered by 
many workers whom she aided in en¬ 
tering and advancing the recreation pro¬ 
fession, including National Recreation 
School graduates whom she supervised 
in their field work. 

• Roscoe M. Marker, executive director 
of the Whitin Community Gymnasium 
in Whitinsville, Massachusetts, died of 
a heart attack in March. He was active 
in local, state, and national athletic and 
recreation organizations. 

• Mrs. George Perkins, philanthropist 
and civic leader, died in March at the 
age of ninety-four. She had recently 
deeded her estate in the Riverdale area 
of New York City to the city as an ar¬ 
boretum, 

• Mrs. Adele Rosenwald Levy, charter 
member of the New York City Youth 
Board and former member and secre¬ 
tary of the New York State Youth Com¬ 
mission, died in New York City in 
March at the age of sixty-seven. She 
had been active in thirty-five charitable, 
artistic, and community organizations. 

• Harry Hicks, a leader in the develop¬ 
ment of winter sports in this country, 
died in Lake Placid, New York, in 
March at the age of eighty-eight. He 
served as director of the Third Winter 
Olympic Games held in Lake Placid in 
1932. 

• Mrs. Ludolph Conklin, long-time 
friend and sponsor of the National Rec¬ 
reation' Association, died in Basking 
Ridge, New Jersey, in April. 

• Judge Willard M. Benton, National 
Recreation Association sponsor since 
1948, died in Kansas City, Kansas, in 
April. 


Shop Wow 

FOR SUMMER PROGRAMS 


NEW 


SHOOTING AND HUNTING 


Helps in setting up and improving programs 
to teach these skills in schools, camps, col¬ 
leges, recreational groups. 


□ 1960 8V 2 xll 94 p. Ulus. $2.00 


TWIN 


CASTING AND ANGLING 


Campanian ta SHOOTING AND HUNTING, 
this how-to-da-it guide is useful to both 
teacher and novice. 


□ 1958 8y 2 xll 52 p. Illus. $2.00 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

Gives practical examples of activities and 
projects appropriate to children 5-11 years 
aid. 

□ 1956 32 p. 75<f 


OFFICIAL GUIDES for Girls and 
Women’s Sports 

□ Aquatics, 1959-61, swimming, div¬ 
ing, synchronized swimming, smoll 
craft . 75 $ 


0 Winter Sports and Outing Activi¬ 
ties, 1959-61, camping, riflery, 
fishing. 75 $ 

0 Recreational Games and Sports, 

1957 shuffleboard, table and deck 
tennis, harsehoes, croquet . 75 $ 

0 Archery - Riding, 1960-62 . $1.00 

0 Tennis - Badminton, 1960-62 . $1.00 

0 Group Games for Girls and Women, 

1957 . 50 $ 


I-—- 

[aAHPER - NEA 
11201 - 1 6th Street, N.W., 
IWashington 6, D. C. 

I Please send copies as marked 
above. (2-9 copies of one title, 
1 10% discount; 10 or more, 
120 %) 

■ Check enclosed 0 Bill me 0 

j Name_ 

I Address_ 

[City_State_ 

I (Enclose payment with orders af $1.00 
I or less) 
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Research Review 




" Let’s Have a Picnic!” 


PICNIC MANUAL 


CONTAINING: 


OVER 100 SUGGESTED 
GAMES AND CONTESTS 



Including 

Planning Charts • Sites 
Themes • Finances 
Publicity , etc . 



$1.00 EACH 
6 FOR $5.00 

POSTPAID 


PROFITABLY USED BY HUNDREDS OF FACTORIES, SCHOOLS, 
AND CLUB RECREATION LEADERS 


“Your Publication Let*s Have a Picnic is one of the most Helpful Booklets 
For Planning An Outing 1 Have Ever Seen. We Should Have Had Some¬ 
thing Like It In Our Club File Years Ago.'*—Reynold* Metal* Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

“Fills A Real Need.”_-.Thomp*on Product*, lnc.» Detroit. 

“Last Summer 1 Used Your Manual For Our Picnic* and Found It Most 
Useful and Beneficial.”—Defense Plant of Procter & Gamble, Milan, 
Tennessee. 


TO 

ORGANIZATION SERVICES, Inc. 

8259 IIVERNOIS AVE. » DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN_ 


i 

f~l Please Send__ Manual* Q Check Enclosed Q BUI Us | 

PI Send FREE Literature On I\o\cities. Prizes, Toys, and Award*. | 


Organization 

i 


Address 

1 

1 

\ City 

L_ 

State 

Your JVaine 

1 




CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

If you are planning to move, notify us at least thirty 
days before the dale of the issue with which it is to take 
effect, if possible, in order to receive your magazines 
without interruption. Send both your old and new ad¬ 
dresses by letter, card or post office form 22S to: 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
RECREATION MAGAZINE 
8 WEST EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 

The post office will not forward copies unless you pro¬ 
vide extra postage. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


JUNE is National Recreation Month 
Are your plans made? 


There is Still Time 

to order your 

PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK 

$2.50; $2.00 for NRA members 

National Recreation Association 
8 West 8th Street New York 11, N. Y. 


Attituclinal Differences Survey 

The reluctance of agencies and individuals that have 
not had experience in dealing with handicapped children 
to include them in their programs was indicated by a 1958 
mail survey of directors of group-work and recreation 
agencies in New York City, as part of the demonstration 
project in group work with handicapped children sponsored 
by the Community Council of Greater New York. Replies 
by ninety directors revealed attitudes concerning the pro¬ 
vision of services for handicapped children, particularly 
the orthopedically handicapped and the cerebral palsied. 

A brief summary of some of the returns should be of in¬ 
terest to recreation departments that have hesitated to initi¬ 
ate programs for the handicapped or to include these chil¬ 
dren in their programs. 

Sixty-eight percent of the directors responding were 
from agencies that included children with some kind of 
handicap in their programs, and, unlike the other group, 
a large majority had previous experience with handicapped 
children. Answering a question as to whether the handi¬ 
capped should be served by special group-work agencies 
for the handicapped or in programs of existing agencies, 
most of these directors favored “existing agencies”; the 
others tended to suggest “specialized agencies.” 

Directors of agencies serving handicapped showed a 
greater tendency to believe that handicapped children 
should he recruited by their own agency in its own neigh¬ 
borhood, just as it recruits other children. They also were 
more prone to say that additional costs entailed in serving 
the handicapped should be absorbed by their agencies, as a 
legitimate function. Asked what degree of difficulty they 
would anticipate if orthopedically handicapped or cerebral- 
palsied children were included in their agency’s program, 
most foresaw no difficulties or only minor ones. Most di¬ 
rectors of agencies without handicapped participants, on 
the other hand, expected major or prohibitive difficulties, 
even though they were asked to assume that the cases would 
he ambulatory. 

Respondents were asked how they felt their professional 
group-work staff would view the inclusion of handicapped | 
children in the program. Directors from agencies already I 
serving such children reported more favorable attitudes, 
whereas the other group indicated a considerable negative 1 
reaction. In response to questions “as to the program ac¬ 
tivities in which they believed the two types of handicapped 
could not participate,” respondents from agencies without I 
handicapped participants tended to believe that participa¬ 
tion would be far more restricted than did the other direc¬ 
tors. They also anticipated more added costs for budgetary 
items they believed would be needed if handicapped chil¬ 
dren were to be served. Both groups realistically recognized 
the need for funds for “special transportation.” 
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and Abstracts 


George Butler 


All group-work and recreation agencies include children 
who have some mobility and skill limitations, be they tem¬ 
porary, like a broken arm, or more chronic, like obesity or 
muscular developments. The handicapped can be viewed 
as differing only in degree—not in kind—from the non¬ 
handicapped. Professionals with experience with handi¬ 
capped children know this and find that with some proper 
orientation and some ingenuity and programing, these chil¬ 
dren are neither as restricted in participation potential 
nor in need of new and unusual services as the uninformed 
people (including group-work professionals) might assume. 

Commenting on the experiences and findings, Dr. Law¬ 
rence Podell, who served as research consultant to the 
project, expressed the belief that perhaps they “can aid in 
dispelling the stereotypical notions and invalid assumptions 
of the directors without prior experience with the handi¬ 
capped who, in the main, lead agencies that do not provide 
group work and recreation services for handicapped chil¬ 
dren.” 

Growing Interest iu School Facilities for Recreation 

The growing interest in city-school cooperation in the 
acquisition, development, and operation of properties serv¬ 
ing both school and community recreation use is illustrated 
by a study recently conducted by a committee representing 
school and city agencies in Albuquerque, New Mexico. In¬ 
formation was secured from nineteen cities, only one of 
which reported no joint use. A few items arc here sum¬ 
marized: 

• Eighteen cities report that the city is responsible for super¬ 
vision of school facilities during the periods in which the 
city operates programs in them. 

• Seventeen cities report rest rooms are available to the 
public only when a recreation program is scheduled and 
there is supervision. 

• Four cities reported schools were fenced off from adjoin¬ 
ing parks; eleven reported no fencing; three indicated some 
areas are fenced, whereas others are not. 

• Responsibility for the operation of recreation programs 
rests with a city employee in twelve cities; with a school 
employee in one city; on a joint basis in five cities. 


On to Washington! 

\V7 ATCH for the article on the city of Washington 
that will appear in the June issue of Recreation, 
and read about what to see there. The September, or 
Congress Issue, will carry a story about the Washing¬ 
ton recreation department setup—facilities, equipment, 
interesting speakers lined up for Congress general ses¬ 
sions. Last-minute instructions to delegates also appear 
in September. 


CERAMICS 


the 


easy 


way 


1 


Ceramichrome, the original one-frre ceramic colors, can 
spark new life into a tired ceramic program! Recreation 
leaders will soon discover it’s amazing versatilily.per¬ 

fect for children! Nontoxic, 
easy brushing, intermixable! 
Perfect results, time after 
time. 



FREE! 

“Teach Ceramics the Easy 
Way,” the information- 
packed booklet designed 
for recreation leaders, 
teachers, occupational 
therapists and others in¬ 
terested in a simplified ap¬ 
proach to ceramics. A 
valuable addition to your 
reference library. 

SEND TODAY! 



15215 SOUTH BROADWAY, GARDENA, CALIF. 

Eastern Office; P. O. Box 4467, Pittsburgh 5, Pa. 


REQUEST PRICES 

FREE LITERATURE & SPECIFICATIONS 

* Playground Equipment & Playground Plans 
* Basketball Backstops 

Indoor & Outdoor Type 

* Bleachers 

Gymnasium & Athletic Field 

* Trampolins 

Choice of 14 models 

* Score Boards—For Every Sport 

CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIP. INC, 

HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 





^Ttophies for 
- v Champions ® 

For The Finest in Prize Awards 
See Your Trophy Dealer or write 

\ F. H. NOBLE & COMPANY 

--' 559 W. 59th STREET - CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN APPROVED 


fyai 


DIVING BOARD 


World’s Finest Official Board 

Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and 
Performance by any board built today. 

Exclusive International Distributors 



AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 




Fo lpK iwc 


DIRECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS I. TERMS 




NO. K 3 TABLE 
TEMfEttO MASONITE 
PLASTICIZEO TOP 


‘ FOLDING TABLE LINE 

Kitchen committees, social groups, atten¬ 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 409& 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive nen automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 6S models and sizes. 


BIG NEW 1960 CATALOG FREE 


Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat¬ 
form-risers, portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 52nd year, 

THE MONROE C0. r 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 






Keep ’em SINGING 

wilh these all-time favorite 

SONG SLIDES 

wonderful hours of fun for 
young and old alike 

2" x 2" slides ... 50d/slide 

3Vi" x 4" slides 1.00/slide 

WRITE FOR CATOLOGUE S 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

42 West 48th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

JUdton 2*1926 



MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY C0NTRCILE0 

YEAR GUARANTEE 


MASTER NO. 1500 

Some design ond con¬ 
struction os No. 1525 
. . , but without key 
control. Pull two-year 
guarantee. 


Master Combination Padlocks 
give you 2-way budget relief — 
low initial cost and long-lasting, 
trouble-free service ! Double wall 
construction . . . hardened steel 
locking latch , . . automatic re- 
locking mechanism . . . and other 
security features. 


Builders af the World Fomous 
Master laminated Padlocks 


Master Padlocks 

Favorite of America’s Coaches 


M a **er Jock Company. Milwaukee 45.Wis 


“Solves our locker room problem... 
My Control Key opens every padlock.” 


NO. 1525 

COMBINATION PADLOCK 


^ DURABLE • LOW COST 

> KEY CONTROLLED 

h STAINLESS STEEL CASE 
CONSTRUCTION 


LISTENING 

and 

VIEWING 


To Go On Being Somebody . • . 

The spirit of a community center for 
the aged is caught in a poignant sound 
filmstrip, All the Years , which was shot 
on location at the William Hodson 
Community Center, Bronx, New York. 
Only the closest collaboration and most 
sensitive working relationship between 
producer and center could have brought 
forth such an inside story. At times it 
is heartwarming, at times heartrending, 
hut at all times heartfelt. 

As the strip points out, . . the 
chance ... to go on being somebody 
all the years of one’s life is what every¬ 
one wants. . . .” To some, this may 
mean merely opportunity for a sociable 
cup of coffee, gossip, and comparing 
grandchildren (with snapshots there¬ 
of) ; a chance to kibitz a card game, 
chess duel, or other activitv; an invita- 
tion to observe a program before ven¬ 
turing into it. 

The filmstrip has an accompanying 
record, narrated by Aline MaeMahon, 
and script. It can be used without nar¬ 
ration to point up and stimulate group 
discussion or it can be used with on- 
the-spot live narration or lecture to fit a 
local situation. Here is the filmstrip to 
show your staff, board, social agencies, 
citizen groups, churches, service clubs, 
and fund-raising groups. 

The William Hodson Community 
Center has, for fifteen years, pioneered 
programs for senior citizens, in coop¬ 
eration with the New York City De¬ 
partment of Welfare. It presented this 
filmstrip to the retiring chairman of its 
hoard, in lieu of the usual silver tray 
or other parting gift—certainly a deep¬ 
er expression of appreciation. 

All the Years runs fifteen minutes 
(72 frames), eoines in black and white, 
wilh record and script, costs $9.00 post¬ 
paid. Available through Leo Seltzer As¬ 
sociates, 368 E. 69th Street, New York 
21.—E.D. 

If yon can't come up with a player 
piano for your next old-time sing, 
Player Piano Gems (Vol. 1) will pro¬ 
vide the proper nostalgia. Here is song 
fare for senior-citizen programs (and 
teen-agers loo), as well as hospital ward 
parties, picnics, and any outing. It of¬ 
fers a range of old favorites to sing to, 
limn to. or even whirl to: “In a LiIItic 
Spanish Town,” “Carolina Moon.” “Al¬ 
ways,” “Hose of Picardy,” and others. 
Available from Duff Records, Box 176. 
Palisades Park, N. J. (LP 4401. 12", 
33 1/3, *4.98). 
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RECREATION for the - 

and Handicapped 

Beatrice H. Hill 


4* The White House Conference on 
hildren and Youth was a most exciting 
[ ouference. Large group meetings were 
olio wed by meetings of small groups 
with specific assignments to work on, 
ollowed by workshops in the after¬ 
noons. More than sixteen hundred rec- 
! mmendations were made by the vari- 
l us groups, and it is hoped that many 
ivill be acted on within the next ten 
rears. 

In relation to recreation for the ill and 
landicapped, it was emphasized that rc- 
labilitation is becoming international in 
Kx>pe, but is doomed to fail unless re¬ 
nt itment of more professional person¬ 
nel is undertaken immediately. Dean 
(oberts, executive director of the Na- 
ional Society for the Crippled and Dis- 
ibled, pointed out that many jobs are 
■pen in rehabilitation therapy and there 
s wide public recognition of the need 
or occupational and recreational thera- 
■y. Unfortunately few people are quali- 
ied to fill existing positions. Mr. Rob- 
rt’s remarks echo what we have been 
repeating constantly: please try to re¬ 
mit potential recreation therapists in 
i our community . 

[" One of the major issues brought up at 
he White House Conference was the 
proposed system of mandatory national 
egistration of all handicapped children. 
" oine people are strongly in favor, some 
trongly against, this proposal that the 
ttending physician register any handi¬ 
cap evident at birth and any chronic ill- 
icss or handicap that occurs during in¬ 
ane y and childhood. 

Those in favor say such registration 
vould provide a case-finding instrument 
or school boards, health, and other 
ervice agencies. It is currently esti- 
nated that thousands of unknown hand¬ 
icapped children are not receiving edu¬ 
cation, health, or recreation service. A 
gecommendation was made that govern- 
lient funds be made available to pay the 
Salaries of counselors who, on a demon¬ 
stration basis, would bring handicapped 
Ihildren to the attention of suitable 
Igencies and also inform parents and 
juardians about community resources 
ior needed services. 


Irs. Hill is director. National Recrea- 
on Association Consulting Service on 
'ecreation for the III and Handicapped. 


The feeling against mandatory regis¬ 
tration arises from prevalent attitudes 
that a handicap is a shameful social de¬ 
fect, and thus parents are unwilling to 
register their children as such. Please 
write and tell us how you feel about this, 
and what you think can be done to help 
resolve the controversy. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk recently dedi¬ 
cated a million-dollar rehabilitation cen¬ 
ter in Los Angeles. On April 1, in an 
article in The New York Times, he spoke 
of the rehabilitation center as the ideal 
place to restore a person physically, 
socially, emotionally, and vocationally. 
This is a victory; it is the first time 
Dr. Rusk has given the word “socially” 
so prominent a position in his writ¬ 
ings. What is more, in the same arti¬ 
cle he lists the workers at the center and 
places recreation therapists right next to 
physicians and nurses. We have not 
fared so well, however, at the hands of 
other author-physicians, whose discus¬ 
sions of rehabilitation for the mentally 
ill dismiss recreation as mere entertain¬ 
ment or diversion, while occupational 
therapy is seen as a more purposeful and 
productive discipline. Obviously, tile 
recreation profession has a responsibil¬ 
ity to interpret its purposes constantly 
to physicians, nurses, and members of 
allied professions. 

The Consulting Service is preparing 
a paper for presentation to Alabama 
Congressman Carl Elliott’s subcommit¬ 
tee concerning the Bill for Independent 
Living (H.R. 3465). In gathering data 
for this paper, we have been impressed 
with the quality of recreation services 
for the ill and handicapped in Cali¬ 
fornia. More than most other states, 
California provides for the ill and hand¬ 
icapped in its parks, playgrounds, cen¬ 
ters, and homes. 

•4* Watch for results of the spring meet¬ 
ings of the National Association of Rec¬ 
reation Therapists and the executive 
committee of the American Recreation 
Society. We hope these meetings will 
lead to the formation of one strong pro¬ 
fessional organization. The formation 
of such a group is the essential primary 
step that must be taken before recreation 
for the ill and handicapped can begin 
to meet the growing challenge of pro¬ 
fessionalization. # 


You can raise $ 500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 



Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 

$300 to $2,500 

For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth¬ 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(66%% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


Mr. Edwin Stove, Dept. RM-5 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation , injormation on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name __ _ 

Age if under 21_ 

Address____ 

Organization___ 

Phone___ 


City_State_ I 

L-J 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Hats Off! 

California. Two of the highest 
awards the California Recreation So¬ 
ciety can give have been bestowed upon 
Keith Macdonald, executive director of 

the Greater Val¬ 
lejo Recreation 
District, and 
Janet Pomeroy, 
director and 
originator of the 
Recreation Cen¬ 
ter for the Hand¬ 
icapped in San 
Francisco. Keith was described as 
“an outstandingly dedicated individual 
who has accomplished in ten years what 
it would take most people a lifetime... 

Mrs, Pomeroy has pioneered rec¬ 
reation for the handicapped up and 
down the Pacific Coast, and has con¬ 
ducted special training conferences for 
leaders interested in this work. She 
contends that the recreation executive 
has a responsibility to handicapped res¬ 
idents of his community, if he is to live 
up to the accepted credo of the recrea¬ 
tion profession, “Recreation for AH.” 

Connecticut. The Town Crier, 
weekly newspaper in Newington, con¬ 
siders Clem Lemire such an excellent 
parks and recreation director that it de¬ 
voted an entire editorial to him in its 
January 13 issue. Says the Crier: “One 
would have to look far and wide to find 
another man as dedicated to youth work 
as is Mr. Lemire. His tireless energy 
has developed the finest recreational 
program, we feel, in the state. . . .” 

Florida. NRA’s Southeast district 
representative, Ralph Van Fleet , was 
honored at the Florida State Conference 
at West Palm Beach in March. Van was 
presented with a solid gold lifetime 
membership card in the Florida Recrea¬ 
tion Association, the only one ever is¬ 
sued in the Southeast. 


New Hampshire. Bert George , direc¬ 
tor of recreation for the city of Ro¬ 
chester, started out on a cold January 
night for what he thought was the reg¬ 
ular annual meeting of the Community 
Activities Association. He arrived to 
find himself the guest of honor at a 
testimonial banquet, patterned after 
TV’s This Is Your Life , and also a can¬ 
didate for the local Junior Chamber 
of Commerce’s first Man-of-the-Year 
award. The entire affair was conceived 
and planned by the Babe Ruth League 
Mothers’ Club. 



Bert George (left) receiving copy of 
his Life from school-board member and 
toastmaster Paul Lamie at the dinner . 


Virginia. The 
Outstanding 
Young Man Dis¬ 
tinguished Serv¬ 
ice Award was 
recently pre¬ 
sented to James 
E . Barnett , su¬ 
perintendent of 
parks and recreation iii Winchester, by 
Mayor Claude B. Smalts, Jr., for the 
local Jaycees. The presentation cited 
Jim’s dedicated work among the youth 
and adults of the community. 

Washington. Across the continent, 
the local Junior Chamber of Commerce 
in the Benton County area awarded a 
Man-of-the-Year award to John Clark, 


county superintendent of parks and rec¬ 
reation. He joins Ernie Craner in be¬ 
ing the second recreation man to be sc 
recognized this year (see Recreation, 
April, Page 185). j 

United Fund News 

• Across the country, in twenty-twc 
hundred cities and towns last year, the 
United Funds and Community Chests 
collected $455,000,000. This is $28,< 
000,000 more than that contributed in 
the previous campaign. A share of the 
National Recreation Association’s in¬ 
come derives from community chests. 

• Oliver G. Willits, chairman of the 

board, Campbell Soup Company, was 
named national chairman of the United 
Community Campaigns of America for 
1960, taking over leadership from Ri¬ 
chard R. Deupree. He had been vice- 
chairman. Mr. Willits has long been 
active in Community Chests and United 
Funds. He was one of the founders ol 
the Camden, New Jersey, Community 
Chest in 1942 and later helped organize 
the UF there. 1 

To Foster International Recreation 

Dr. E. A. (Swede) Scholcr, adviser in 
recreation at the University of Iowa, an¬ 
nounces that the recreation majors’ club 
is initiating a project to aid in fostering 
international recreation by seuding sub¬ 
scriptions to Recreation overseas. The 
club is financing oue subscription and is 
getting in touch with other student 
groups to seek their cooperation in this 
enterprise. In addition to current sub¬ 
scriptions, the students are lookiug for 
back copies of Recreation to send, 
abroad, feeling that these would be o^ 
great help in providing resource mate¬ 
rial for persons responsible for recrea¬ 
tion activities in other countries. Those 
interested may write to the State Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa, c/o Dr. E. A. Scholer, 
121 Field House, Iowa City, Iowa. Hex 
will clear all names of foreign recipients 
to avoid duplications. 

Board-Member Workshops 

The Second Annual Board Member 
Workshop of the Detroit metropolitan 
area met in February at Wayne State 
University, under the sponsorship of the' 
health education division of the univer¬ 
sity, to discuss three major topics: budg¬ 
eting, coordinated community program¬ 
ing, and priorities and criteria for 
recreation programs. Twenty-eight coin- 
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muiiities were represented at the meet¬ 
ing, and there were 155 registrants pres¬ 
ent, including recreation-board or ad¬ 
visory-committee members, recreation 
directors, Wayne faculty members, may¬ 
ors, city managers, city councilmen, and 
NRA district representative C. E. 
Brewer. 

Dr. Harlan Hagman, dean of admin¬ 
istration at Wayne, opened the sessions 
by emphasizing the need for recreation 
in this scientific age. The discussions 
included an examination of the duties 
and responsibilities of board members, 
with an increase in public information 
services; means of obtaining finances, 
with a general agreement that the fi¬ 
nances should come either from taxes 
or from a recreation levy; and discus¬ 
sion of the development of community 
programs, which, it was felt, should be 
coordinated with private agencies. This 
last point included debates as to whom 
the programs should include, and wheth¬ 
er or not school facilities could be used. 
Attendance at this meeting increased 
greatly over last year, and all members 
expressed the wish for another work¬ 
shop next year. 

Youth to the Front 

• Episcopalians with special training in 
recreation leadership or psychiatric 
counseling recently heard an urgent 
plea to make their skills “available” for 
the guidance of troubled youth. The 
Right Reverend Horace W. B. Donegan, 
bishop of the ten-county Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of New York, has ap¬ 
pealed for church leadership in dealing 
with delinquents. The bishop com¬ 
mended Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s 
work-camp program as being “of great 
value” in preventing youth delinquency 
and said the Episcopal Church will 
work with the authorities in antide¬ 
linquency measures. 

• The New York governor has set up a 
six-point state program to combat ju¬ 
venile delinquency. Part of the plan 
calls for “work opportunity camps” for 
potential juvenile offenders “who show 
signs of aggression in the community.” 

• With the addition of a supervisor of 
women’s and girls’ activities, the Cort¬ 
land, New York, Youth Bureau and 
Recreation Commission now has a full 
personnel complement. Staff has child 
guidance leader and case worker. 


Recreation in a Pushcart 

Public housing management and set¬ 
tlement workers have joined forces to 
provide mobile community centers 
wherever youngsters from New York 
City housing projects congregate. 
Youth workers, with mothers and older 
brothers and sisters trained by them, 
bring a pushcart full of games and pro¬ 
jects for youngsters, mostly three to 
thirteen. 

During the past three summers an 
average of 225 children from the Alfred 
E. Smith Houses attended. This year, 
the settlement houses plan to bring this 
form of recreation to teen-agers, out¬ 
doors where they congregate in the 
summer. 

Hit the Deck! 

• In Seattle, Washington, one of every 
six families owns a boat—outboard, in¬ 
board, or sail (the national average is 
one in ten). Seattle buys one-sixth of 
all outboard motors in the country. 
Boating in Seattle, already going full 
sail, will gain even more headway with 
the opening of the seven-million-dollar 
marina at Shilsole Bay, a combined 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and Port 
of Seattle project. Six floats will be 
completed this spring with moorings for 
about four hundred boats. Final install¬ 
ation of all nineteen piers is planned 
for this fall. 

• Eleven outboard skippers took off on 
a cruise from Seattle to Alaska last 
summer, to prove that small craft can 
make long hauls. The trip, cosponsored 
by the Puget Sound Outboard Cruising 
Club and Alaska Sportsman magazine, 
drew boaters from several parts of the 
United States. The Seattle-Juneau “in¬ 
side passage,” with its magnificent 
scenery, is destined to become one of 
the world’s great small-boat cruise 
routes. 

People in the News 

Michigan. Howard Crowell has been 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Detroit Department of Parks and Rec¬ 
reation, replacing John J. Considine 
who retired recently. Mr. Crowell, fifty- 
seven, has been an administrator and 
second in command in the department 
since 1944. 

New Jersey. F. S. Mathcwson has 
retired as general superintendent and 



secretary of the Union County Park 
Commission after more than thirty-five 
years of service. His retirement will be 
effective on June 1 . Rudolph Krestan 
has been named as his successor. 

Originally su¬ 
perintendent of 
recreation in 
Union County, 
Mr. Mathewson 
was believed to 
be the first per¬ 
son in the coun¬ 
try ever appoint¬ 
ed to that position by any county park 
system. A graduate of Springfield Col¬ 
lege, Massachusetts, he was also grad¬ 
uated from the Chicago School of Rec¬ 
reation conducted by the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. 

Mr. Krestan, 
who has been 
with the Union 
County Park 
System for thir¬ 
ty-five years in 
various capaci¬ 
ties, is currently 
editor of Our 
Parks , the agency’s monthly publication. 

• New York. Edivin S. Bardell , Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association board 

member and presi¬ 
dent for the past 
twenty-two years 
of the Cooper 
Union for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Sci¬ 
ence and Art, New 
York City, has retired from his latter 
post to become president of the new 
Middle East Technical University in 
Ankara, Turkey. He goes under the aus¬ 
pices of the United Nations Educa¬ 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organiza¬ 
tion. 




• Newbold Morris will succeed Robert 
Moses as New York City park commis¬ 
sioner. Mr. Moses is retiring, after twen¬ 
ty-six years in the post, to become pres¬ 
ident of the 1964 World’s Fair Corpora¬ 
tion. Mr. Morris, fifty-eight, is a former 
president of the New York City Council, 
a former member of the City Planning 
Commission, and has been active in the 
Park Association of New' York and as 
chairman of the New York City Center 
of Music and Drama. 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Wachtel 


• A bituminous emulsion sealer that gives asphalt tennis 
courts the appearance of a grass court with permanent, uni¬ 
form color, and that also adds years of extra life to the 
surface has been developed by the D. C. Harris Company. 
Called Cosmicoat Green, it is easily applied to new or used 
surfaces and seals the asphalt so thoroughly that heat, frost, 
and other elements cannot penetrate the asphalt to eause 
destruction. Red and black sealers are also available. The 
sealers can be applied directly from the container, and dry 
by evaporation in a few hours to a tough rubberlike, seam¬ 
less film that is continuous over the entire area. The colored 
coatings reflect the heat of the sun, rather than absorb it, 
thus keeping the surface cooler and helping reduce eye 
strain. Cosmicoat is manufactured and distributed by the 
D. C. Harris Company, of Wooster, Ohio. 

• Floats and piers 
have always presented 
a maintenance prob¬ 
lem because of their 
size, weight, and 
wooden materials, 
which eventually rot, 
causing safety haz¬ 
ards. Now, the Hussey 
Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany has designed a completely new lightweight float and 
pier, easily assembled with ordinary tools, and designed 
for use in either salt or fresh water. They do not rot, rust, 
corrode nor “freeze” tight; maintenance requires a eoat of 
paint every couple of years. The six-by-ten-foot float weighs 
325 pounds, can be lifted by two average people. It has 
skids for sliding over rough terrain, three full-size Styro¬ 
foam planks for flotation that can support 1,350 pounds, 
and yet maintain a seven-inch freeboard. To extend beyond 
a five-foot water depth, the three-by-ten-foot deck section 
of the pier, weighing 144 pounds, is hinged at both ends 
to join the pier to float sections. Two or more pier sections 
fit together, end to end, end to side, or side to side, to pro¬ 
vide any width of deck or layout design, and are so stable 
that they can be used by marinas. Roth pier and deck have 
nonskid surfaces. Ladders, diving boards, and other ac¬ 
cessories can be added. For complete details, write to 
Hussey Manufacturing Company, Inc., North Berwick, 
Maine. 

• A new, heavy-duty pool vacuum recently placed on the 
market by the Paragon Swimming Pool Company features 
a newly designed, exclusive swivel. This device enables the 
vacuum head to move in any direction with a mere twist of 
the wrist, and the entire pool floor can be covered quickly 
and thoroughly. The 18-inch nickel bronze head looks like 
polished chrome, yet is resistant to scuffing. With white 
rubber nonmarking wheels and adjustable brush, there are 
no sharp corners or bolts to damage pool walls and floors. 
The Vacuum Cleaner Kit contains 29-foot lengths of heavy- 


duty, golden-hued anodized handles, from 25 to 50 feet of 
wire-bound, smooth-bore rubber hose, floats, hose couplings, 
and a spanner wrench. More complete information can be 
obtained from the Paragon Swimming Pool Company, Inc., 
12 Paulding Street, Pleasantville, New York. 

• A piece of equipment designed 
to increase safety and decrease 
clutter on playground or ballfield 
is the Bat-N-Ball Tote, which will 
hold up to twenty-four bats and 
twelve balls. It can be easily folded 
and transported without removing 
the bats, which are held firmly in 
place by an elastic cable. Write the 
Bat-N-Ball Tote Manufacturing 
Company, Jefferson City, Iowa, for more information. 

• Spring is clean-up time, and one major playground main¬ 
tenance problem is keeping game lines sharply and clearly 
marked. For easy maintenance of playgrounds, grass sports 
fields, and game courts, the H. C. Sweet Company has de¬ 
veloped two new models of their Florline Marking Machine. 
The smaller one has a ^-gallon paint capacity, to permit 
frequent marking and inexpensive touch-ups, and the 2Vi>* 
gallon machine, which fills the need for paint capacities be¬ 
tween the regular 1 ]A m and 5-gallon sizes. Both models 
feature the multiple feed and roller application, are of 
heavy-duty construction, with a rear-wheel assembly that 
keeps the machine upright. Line widths eome in a choice 
of 2", 3", 4", and, for the first time, 5" and 6" widths are 
now available. Line widths are interchangeable on all 
models. Complete information may be had from the II. C. 
Sweet Company, 56861 Grand River, New Hudson, Mich. 

• Nature doesn’t always water the grass, particularly if you 
are located in a dry region. To help your garden and grass 

grow in parks, recrea¬ 
tion areas, and so 
forth, investigate the 
new Rain Jet Rotary 
Garden Sprinkler. It 
sprays in a square 
pattern, designed to 
save water waste by 
eliminating overlap¬ 
ping and also to pre¬ 
vent puddles. The Rain Jet Sprinkler operates on a patented 
rotary pop-up pendulum principle that simulates a gentle 
rain, with even distribution from sprinkler head to edge of 
area at a very low angle of throw’, with minimal water pres¬ 
sure. The company also manufactures other spray patterns 
to satisfy other sprinkling requirements. The Rain Jet ean 
be mounted on its own sturdy portable stand or installed 
underground. Both stand and sprinkler are guaranteed for 
one year. For details, write the Rain Jet Corporation, 301 
S. Flower Street, Burbank, California. 
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ERASO* POSTERS and CHARTS 


SAVE TIME ; EFFORT, MONEY! 

Now used by over 10,000 Schools, Colleges, YMCA's 
Clubs, Recreation Depts., Camps, etc. 

Available for all Sports and activities. 


Write for Catalog — Dept.: R 

THE PROGRAM AIDS COMPANY, INC. 

„ , . ofr 550 Fifth Avenue • New York 36, N. Y. 

Patent Otnc* 9 



J<yf ro 

BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 

3 Years Guarontee! 
outdoors or indoors 


Also featuring Jayfro*s custom built 


✓NYLON BASKETBALL NETS & BALL CARRIERS 
✓ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
✓TETHERBALL POLES & PADDLE SETS 
✓WATER BASKETBALL STANDARDS 
✓ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


• Send for Free Cotolog • 


MEMO: 

Write to HEATAB DISTRIBUTOR, 227 Eu¬ 
genie St., Chicogo 14, re HEATAB, the 
sofest, most compoct of portoble fuels for 
indoor ond outdoor use. 



New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now in reol gold plote with tree in 
green (ewelers* enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each, including federal tax and 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs. 
JAMES SPENCER & CO. 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


EXACT SIZE 


22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


MAKE YOUR CONGRESS PLANS EARLY, TO GET THE 
MOST OUT OF THE I960 NATIONAL RECREATION 

CONGRESS IN SEPTEMBER. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted .... $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation Therapists 
for California State Hospi- 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; 
modern equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy , which 
included supervised field 
work . No experience re¬ 


quired. Starting salary 
$415.00 per month; promo¬ 
tional opportunities; liber¬ 
al employment benefits. 
Write State Personnel 
Board, 801 Capitol Avenue, 
Sacramento, California. 

Salesman Wanted for 
sales of refreshment equip¬ 
ment to the park, pool, and 
recreation field. Prefer 
representative who is cur¬ 
rently calling on this field, 
who can take on an addit¬ 


ional line. Leads furnished 
by factory. Write now to 
Gold Medal Products, 
world’s largest refreshment 
equipment manufacturer, 
322 E. Third Street, Cin¬ 
cinnati 2, Ohio. 

SERVICES 

AVAILABLE 

Square Dance Caller, col¬ 
lege, club, or convention. 
Piute Pete, 55 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, New 
York. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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Magazine Articles 


Arts and Activities, April 1960 

Wire Sculpture That Keeps in Shape, Ger¬ 
ald F . Brommer . 

We Make Our Own Box Looms, Vernon D. 
Schwarzkopf . 

Plastics Lead in New Directions, Thelma 
R. Newman. 

Wily Wool Gathering, Constantine Aiello. 

Camping Magazine, March 1960 

The Unique Mission of Camping, C. Walton 
Johnson . 

Orienteering, Niels Jorgensen and Bent 
Nielsen. 

Catholic Charities Review, March 1960 

Specialized Services for the Aging, Kath¬ 
erine Dugger. 

Hospital Management, April 1960 

Therapeutic Recreation, Howard A. Rusk , 
MD. 

Recreation Counseling, Frances B. Arje , 
R.N* 

Recreation in a Hospital Center, Randolph 
A. IVyman , M.D. and Norma Alessandrini. 

Recreation for the Chronically Ill, Beatrice 
H. Hill* and Philip Walsh. 

Recreation in a Rehabilitation Center for 
Children, Betsy Thomas. 

We Held a Hobby Fair, F. W. Hunnesett. 

J OH PER, March 1960 
Edward E. Bignell. 

Pasadena’s Outdoor Recreation Program, 

Teach Roller Skating Skills, Herbert C. 
Price , Jr. and Claire B. Koch. 

* National Recreation Association staff. 


Techniques for Teaching Tennis, William 
E. Murphy. 

Mental Hospitals, March 1960 
A Rehabilitation Challenge, Jack Bacham , 
Ph.D . 

Team Work on an Exit Ward for the Chron¬ 
ically Ill, Bede F. Howard , M.D. 

The Sports Day—That Grew—and Grew— 
and Grew, J. W. Borthwick. 

Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

Aging: 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

The Economies of an Aging Population, 
Walter H. Franke and Richard C. Wilcock, 
pp. 57; The Psychological Aspects of 
Aging, Raymond G. Kuhlen and Woodrow 
W. Morris, pp. 30; The Sociology of Ag¬ 
ing and the Aged, pp. 35; Social Welfare 
and the Aged, Gordon J. Aldridge and 
Fedele F. Fauri, pp. 51; An Interdisci¬ 
plinary Course in Social Gerontology, 
Bernice L. Neugarten, Robert J. Havighurst 
and Claire F. Ryder, pp. 31. Institute for 
Social Gerontology, University of Michigan, 
1510 Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
$.15 each, $.50 for the set. 

80,000 Senior Citizens. Supt. of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing¬ 
ton 25, D. C. Pp. 17. $.15. 

How to Enjoy Life After Sixty, Pierre 
Boucheron. Herman & Stephens, 1776 
Broadway, New York 19. Pp. 224. $3.95. 


Middle Age—Threat or Promise? Harry 
Milt. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 20. $.25. 

Nature of Retirement, The, Elon H. Moore. 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. 
Pp. 217. $4.50. 

Planning Homes for the Aged, Geneva 
Mathiasen and Edward H. Noakes, Editors. 
F. W. Dodge, 119 W. 40th St., New York 18. 
Pp. 119. $12.75. 

Programs-Resources For Older People. 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 
83. $.30. 

Retired Man Looks Back, The. Senior Cen¬ 
ter, Winnetka Community House, Winnet- 
ka, Ill. Pp. 11. $.25. 

When Our Parents Get Old. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison Ave., New 
York 10. Pp. 19. Free. 

Conservation 

Canvasback on a Prairie Marsh, The, H. 
Albert Hochbaum. Stackpole Co., Cameron 
& Kelker Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. Pp. 207. 
$4.50. 

Conservation and the Gospel of Efficien¬ 
cy, Samuel P. Hays. Harvard Univ. Press, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Pp. 297. $6.00. 
Conservation Directory, 1959. National 
Wildlife Federation, 1212 16th St., NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 116. $.50. 
Conserving National Resources (2nd ed.), 
Shirley Walter Allen. McGraw-Hill, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 370. $6.75. 
Forest Fires: Control and Use, Kenneth P. 
Davis, George M. Byram and W. R. Krumm. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Pp. 584. $12.00. 


Only in the 

LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 

9 

bat line will you find.. 


... the GENUINE 
AUTOGRAPHED MODELS 

of these 


FAMOUS SLUGGERS 



LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 

FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 


HIUERICH & BRADSBY CO., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Hobbies, Games, Pets 



PUBLICATIONS 


All About Tropical Fish, Derek Mclnerny 
and Geoffrey Gerard. Macmillan, 60 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11. Pp. 480. $15.00. 
Carpentry for Children, Jerome E. Leavitt. 

Sterling Publishing, 419 4th Ave., New 
| York 16. Pp. 91. $2.50. 

P ominoes, Dominic C. Armanino. David Mc¬ 
Kay, 199 W. 40th St., New York 18. Pp. 
194. $4.50. 

James We Like to Play, Grace H. Gardner. 
William-Frederick Press, 391 E. 149th St., 
New York 55. Pp. 34. Paper, $1.00. 
Jhost-Hunter’s Game Book, A, James Went¬ 
worth Day. Sportshelf, Box 634, New Roch¬ 
elle, N. Y. Pp. 22. $4.50. 

Jandwriting Analysis, David Ord. Philo¬ 
sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 
16. Pp. 54. $3.00. 

low to Raise and Train a Pekingese, Alice 
Scott. Sterling Publishing Co., 419 4th 
Ave., New York 16. Pp. 64. Paper, $1.00. 
low to Build a Coin Collection (rev. ed.), 
Fred Reinfeld. Barnes & Noble, 105 5th 
Ave., New York 3. Pp. 159. $1.50. 
low to Solve Magic and Cartoon Puzzles, 
William Sunners. Arco Publishing, 480 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. Pp. 124. 
Paper, $3.00. 

nvitation .to Cryptograms, An, Eugenia 
Williams. Simon & Schuster, 630 5th Ave., 

1 New York 20. Pp. 126. $2.95. 
Mathematical Puzzles & Diversions, Mar¬ 
tin Gardner. Simon & Schuster, 630 5th 
Ave., New York 20. Pp. 178. $3.50. 

Model Boats for Beginners, H. H. Gilmore. 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16. Pp. 97. $2.50. 

Modern Opening Chess Strategy, H. Golom- 
bek. Pitman, 2 W. 45th St., New York. 
Pp. 351. $6.00. 

00 Indoor Plants, A. C. Muller-Idzerda. 
Emerson Books, 251 W. 19th St., New York 
11. Pp. 114. $2.95. 

01 Toys Children Can Make, Robert and 
Katherine Kunz. Sterling Publishing, 419 
4th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 124. $2.50. 

3 ets for Pleasure and Profit, L. Hugh 
Newman. Sportshelf, Box 634, New Roch¬ 
elle, N. Y. Pp. 25. $4.25. 

Iocket Handbook for Amateurs, The, Lt. 
Col. Charles M. Parkin, Jr. John Day Co., 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16. Pp. 306. 
$5.95. 

>oap Bubbles, C. V. Boys. Dover Publica¬ 
tions, 180 Varick St., New York 14. Pp. 
193. Paper, $.95. 

Treasury of Chess Lore, The, Fred Rein¬ 
feld, editor. Dover Publications, 920 Broad¬ 
way, New York 10. Pp. 306. Paper, $1.75. 
reasury of Games and Puzzles, Tiie, Carl¬ 
ton Wallace. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 
40th St., New York 16. Pp. 256. $6.00. 

References 

Children’s Encyclopedia, The, Chandler 
Whipple, Editor. A. S. Barnes, 11E. 36th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 1147. $8.95. 
Cosmopolitan World Atlas. Rand Mc¬ 
Nally, Box 7600, Chicago 80. Pp. 174. 
$14.95. 

Graphic Guide to World History, A, Mich¬ 
ael Rheta Martin. Henry Holt, 383 Madi¬ 
son Ave., New York 17. Pp. 243. $6.00. 
hcTORiAL History of Philosophy, Dagobert 
D. Runes. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 406. $15.00. 


Recreation Activities for the Handi¬ 
capped, Frederick M. Chapman. Ron¬ 
ald Press, 15 East 26th Street, New 
York 10. Pp. 309. $5.75. 

Dr. Chapman, a well-known practi¬ 
tioner in the field of recreation for the 
ill and handicapped, and director of the 
hospital recreation curriculum at the 
University of Minnesota, has written 
a practical volume applicable to the 
handicapped in many settings. He 
brings to it the understanding of one 
who has actually worked in recreation 
with the handicapped and taught young 
leaders in the field. He attacks the 
problems inherent in such day-to-day 
work: you find out what people are in¬ 
terested in, what activities might be 
planned for specific diagnostic groups, 
how to design a program for patients 
in a confined setting. 

Almost three hundred pages describe 
and explain specific activities Dr. Chap¬ 
man feels are applicable to the handi¬ 
capped. A handy diagnostic guide is 
available for use by the uninitiated— 
whether doctor, nurse, teacher, or vol¬ 
unteer. Here, for the first time, students 
majoring in recreation for the ill and 
handicapped have a text for their pro¬ 
gram courses. 

Success Through Play. D. H. Radler 
with Newell C. Kephart, Ph.D. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New 
York 16. Pp. 140. $3.50. 

Readiness to learn depends upon ba¬ 
sic growth. Recent research and clin¬ 
ical work have proved that a readiness 
skill, such as reading, is a complex clus¬ 
ter of even more fundamental abilities 
—the ability to locate objects in space, 
and to “track” a line of type from left 
to right. Such skills depend upon co¬ 
ordination of eye, arm, and leg muscles. 
In many children, these develop spon¬ 
taneously in the first six years; in other 
children, they are retarded or absent. 
Research has proved, however, that 
these skills can be improved and even 
supplied through new teaching tech¬ 
niques. These techniques can be used 
by the average parent and teacher, by 
means of a series of play experiences 
requiring little equipment and expense. 


They are not therapy but education. 

This book will be very helpful for 
parents, teachers, and leaders interested 
in the basic problem of developing 
readiness in children. It is the result 
of research and clinical experiences at 
the Achievement Center for Children in 
Lafayette, Indiana, sponsored by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. It has direct 
implications for serious recreation lead¬ 
ers interested in the optimum develop¬ 
ment of children.—V.M. 

The Character Dimension of Camp¬ 
ing, Richard S. Doty. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 192. 
$4.75. 

It is now possible, according to Mr. 
Doty, to measure objectively the 
changes in character that occur within 
the camp setting. His book is based on 
ten years of study at Camp Chingach- 
gook, part of the Character Research 
Project of Union College, Schenectady, 
New York. 

The oft-quoted “Character is caught 
—not taught” is now proven to be with¬ 
out validity. It is both caught and 
taught . Failure to teach will assure de¬ 
creased results according to the author. 

• 

Any professional person with camp¬ 
ing interests will find this book pro¬ 
vocative. Camp leaders have long felt 
that desirable changes in habit patterns 
and attitudes take place in a camp ex¬ 
perience; Mr. Doty’s work indicates 
that this can be proven. I found this 
book most intriguing and highly recom¬ 
mend it for recreation personnel as well 
as camp directors. Its publication rep¬ 
resents a real milestone in the camping 
profession.— Stanley IF. Stocker, Met¬ 
ropolitan Neiv York Council , American 
Youth Hostels. 

The Games of New Zealand Chil¬ 
dren, Brian Suttan-Smith. University of 
California Press, Berkeley 4 . Pp. 194. 
$4.00. 

Some of our readers may remem¬ 
ber the research project conducted 
by Brian Sutton-Smith and Paul V. 
Gump, “The Peer Status of Children,” 


May 1960 
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prepared for Wayne University and 
reported in condensed form in RECRE¬ 
ATION as “Games and Status Experi¬ 
ence,” April 1955. (See also Mr. 
Sutton-SmitfTs “The Migration of 
Games” December 1953.) 

This new study is one of the Folklore 
Series of the University of California 
Press. The author’s major purpose is 
to record the games of New Zealand 
children; and, as a secondary purpose, 
to record the changes which have taken 
place in the past hundred years. It is 
the latter that makes this book a very 
interesting document. Since the history 
of planned British settlement in New 
Zealand only dates from 1840, this re¬ 
search gives a fascinating picture of 
children’s play—their own recreation 
activities without assistance or adult 
leadership. Here is the picture of the 
slow rise in team sports, followed by 
a regression of singing, circle, and run¬ 
ning games to a much lower age level 
than evinced in early days. 

The author’s epilogue, in which he 
sums up the free play of nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries and compares them, 
is a most interesting and perceptive 
chapter. He points out that children in 
every century do preserve, in their free 
play, the traditions of the past, but, at 
the same time, they constantly whittle 
down those traditions as they adapt the 
games of their fathers. He also points 
out that with the increase in leisure in 
a child’s life, w ith the end of pioneer¬ 
ing, organized and supervised play is 
inevitable, but it supplements, not su¬ 
persedes, free play. Playgrounds now 
give wider opportunities to more chil¬ 
dren, with the result that play has be¬ 
come more orderly. The days of dan¬ 
gerous activities, bullies, and powerful 
group members who often forced small 
children out or treated them with cruel¬ 
ty are over, replaced by freer, more 
democratic situations. 

Those interested in the history of 
play and childhood activities will enjoy 
this study, with its picture of the play 
culture in one specific area of the world. 
The recreation movement needs more 
people like Sutton-Smith, with ener¬ 
getic curiosity about the why of play. 
We hope he will continue in this field, 
and that others will join him.—V.M. 

Grassblade Jungle, Nesta Pain, Cow- 
ard-McCann, 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16. Pp. 207, photographs 
and drawings. $3.75. 

The World of Insects, Paul Pesson, 
McGraw-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36. Pp. 204, photographs. 
$15.00. 

Nature groups and students alike 
will be interested in these; both also 
have a definite appeal for the general 


reader. Nesta Pain writes with sim¬ 
plicity and in detail of the violent lives 
in the strange miniature jungle of ci¬ 
cadas, grasshoppers, the praying man* 
tises, honeybees, termites, and scor¬ 
pions. Her stories are of their strug¬ 
gles to live and to occupy the same 
small world. 

Paul Pesson’s beautiful book is more 
technical, more elaborate—with more 
than two hundred extraordinary photo¬ 
graphs, fifty of them in color—and is 
for the trained naturalist and instructor 
as well. Its contents range from the 
common household cockroach to such 
beautiful insects as the dragonfly and 
more exotic forms of insect life. 

Professor Pesson, a distinguished en¬ 
tomologist, also traces the descent of 
insects from the prehistoric trilobites 
to the species we know today and de¬ 
scribes the measures man can take to 
control those that menace his activities. 
We highly recommend the addition of 
this book to all nature libraries. 

Japanese Ink-Painting: Lessons in 
Suiboku Technique, Ryukyu Saito. 
Charles Tuttle Company, Rutland, Ver¬ 
mont. Pp. 96. $3.95. 

Mr. Saito presents a kind of “do-it- 
yourself” approach to suiboku , an 
ink-painting technique, in a simple, 
straightforward manner. He has had 
over thirty years of experience teaching 
“Westerners,” and he wdll make many 
an interested reader want to try suibo¬ 
ku. His book is planned to introduce 
the beginner to the fundamental steps 
of this unique oriental art. The numer¬ 
ous photographs include several paint¬ 
ings by the author’s pupils, and the 
nearly sixty illustrations include six in 
delicate color. 

The publishers have provided us not 
only w ith a book, but a thing of beauty. 
One does not think of the volume as a 
lesson book, but as a w T ork of art in it¬ 
self—from its delicate soft gray bind¬ 
ing to the selection of the print upon 
the page. 

RECREATION MATHEMATICA 

There comes a time when a recrea¬ 
tion leader, especially a hospital recrea¬ 
tion worker, needs something “special” 
—to appeal to an egghead, for someone 
bedridden, isolated, or severely handi¬ 
capped, to attract an intellectual group 
of oldsters, to pep up a teen-age math 
club or to add variety to the usual rep¬ 
ertoire of stunts and games. Here, 
mathematical puzzles may supply the 
answer. Try hexaflexagous or their 
cousins. Books on chess and chess 
problems may also be a help. 

Hcxaflexagons are a type of mathe¬ 
matical puzzle that the English call 
mathematical recreations. C. L. Hodg¬ 


son, otherwise known as Lewis Carroll, 
creator of Alice in Wonderland , was 
one of the great proponents of mathe¬ 
matical recreations. Dover Publica¬ 
tions offers paperbound volumes of 
Hodgson s Pillow Problems and A Tan¬ 
gled Tale (2 vols., $1.50 each), The 
Game of Logic , and Symbolic Logic 
(both books bound as one, $1.50). 

In the early part of the century 
“ thought-twisters ” were in great vogue. 
For some, it was the golden age of 
puzzledom. Here then is a veritable gold 
mine of program possibilities for all 
recreation leaders and hours of pleasure 
and satisfaction for participants. Fob 
lowing is a list of books on hexaflexa- 
gons, trihexaflexagons, and triple hexa- 
hexaflexagons, as well as books on 
simpler forms of puzzle stunts plus 
some on chess problems. 

Mathematica 

Amusements in Mathematics, H. E. Dudeney. 
Pp. 258. Paper, $1.25. 

The Canterbury Puzzles, II. E. Dudeney. Pp. 
255. Paper, $1.25. 

Mathemagie (magie, puzzles and games with 
numbers), Royal Vale Heath, edited by 
Jerome S. Meyer. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.00. 
Mathematical Puzzles for Beginners and En * 
thusiasts (2nd rev. ed.), Geoffrey Mott- 
Smith. Pp. 248. Paper, $1.00. 
Mathematical Puzzles of Sant Loyd, Martin 
Gardner, Editor. Pp. 167. Paper, $1.00. 
Mathematical Recreations (2nd rev. ed), 
Maurice Kraiteliik. Pp. 330. Paper, $1.75. 
Mathematics, Magic and Mystery , Martin 
Gardner. Pp. 174. Paper, $1.00. 

101 Puzzles in Thought and Logic, C. R. 

Wylie, Jr. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.00. 

On Mathematics and Mathematicians (Mem¬ 
orabilia Mathematica), Robert Edouard 
Moritz. Pp. 410. Paper, $1.95. 

Puzzle Quiz and Stunt Fun, Jerome S. Meyer. 
Pp. 174. Paper, $1.00. 

(All of the above are available from Dover 
Publications, 180 Variek Street, New York 
14.) 

Classical Mathematics, Joseph E. Hofmann, 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40lh St., New 
York 16. Pp. 96. $3.75. 

The Math Entertainer , Philip Heafford. Em¬ 
erson Books, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11. 
Pp. 176. $2.95. 

Chess and Chess Problems 
The Art of Chess , James Mason (rev. and ed. 
by Fred Reinfeld and Sidney Bernstein). 
Dover Publications, 180 Variek St., New 
York 14. Pp. 340. Paper, $1.85. 

The Art of Chess Combinations , Eugene Znos- 
koborovsky. Dover Publications, 180 Variek 
St., New York 14. Pp. 212. $1.45. I 
Chess for Beginners: A Picture Guide, Al 
Horowitz. Barnes & Noble, 105 5th Ave.. 
New York 3. Pp. 138. Paper, $1.25. 
Combinations: The Heart of Chess. Irving 
Chernev. Thos Y. Crowell. 432 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16. Pp. 245. $4.50. | 

The Development of a Chess Genius , Fred 
Reinfeld. Dover Publications. 180 Variek 
St., New York 14. Pp. 273. Paper, $1.35. 
Modern Chess Openings (9th ed.), Walter 
Korn. Editor. Pitman Publishing. 2 W. 45th 
St.. New York 36. Pp. 360. $6.00. 

1001 Chess Sacrifices and Combinations, Fred 
Reinfeld. Barnes & Noble, 105 5th Ave., 
New York 3. Pp. 252. Paper, $1.50. 

The fTay to Better Chess, Fred Reinfeld. Mac¬ 
millan Co.. 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 
229. $4.95. 
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MADE TO "VARSITY" STANDARDS 

All Safe-T-Play equipment is precision molded to stand¬ 
ards equal to "Varsity” equipment; designed and bal¬ 
anced to challenge the skill of "Varsity” players and 
to endure hard usage amazingly long. Yet so light and 


RESILIENT AND LIGHTWEIGHT 

resilient, first-graders play eagerly and without danger 
of injury. The "short flight” and "safety” features more 
than double the usefulness of indoor space as they elim¬ 
inate the hazards of active games indoors. 


Tell Your Sporting Goods Supplier to Show You the Complete Scife-T-Play Line 


FUN BALLS • SCOOP BALL • SAFE-T-BAT • FUN FOOTBALL • SAFE-T-MALLET • BOWLITE 

COSOM INDUSTRIES, Inc. mT™. 


SAFE-T-PLAY GAMES 

Safe-T-Play games provide 
fun-filled activities the year 
around; scores of interesting 
games that take the boredom 
out of physical fitness programs and 
turn them into stimulating sports for 
girls from the elementary grades 
through college. 


ixeW 


orld of 


Activities 


for 


Uririo 


INDOORS AND OUTDOORS 

Safe-T-Play games open a new world of physical 
activities for girls; not just the athletic few but for 
all. The games and the Safe-T-Play equipment are 
closely adapted to the physical capacities of girls. 

The many different games 
are active but not stren¬ 
uous; calling for alert¬ 
ness, nimbleness and poise 
while avoiding rough con¬ 
tacts. 
















Dreams need some help. Saving with U.S. Savings 
Bonds is a good way to turn a dream into reality. 
The Payroll Savings Plan makes saving auto¬ 
matic. It doesn’t let you forget—doesn’t let 
you dribble it away. 


Let the 

Government Pay You 

for saving' for something you want 

a 

An installment plan that pays you interest 
sounds surprising, doesn’t it? That’s what 
happens when you buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 
They now pay you 3 %% compounded semi¬ 
annually when held to maturity. With this 
new rate, $3 becomes $4 fourteen months 
faster than before—in just 7 years, 9 months. 
Make your dreams come true, faster than 
ever, with U.S. Savings Bonds. 

ADVANTAGES WORTH THINKING ABOUT 



P*>ace is what makes money worth having. Money buys a 

home. tools, toys—a good life in a world of peace. 
Take nr;a<-o away and what do you have? The un¬ 
spoken answer to that question is why many people 
buy IT ~'ls. 


• You can save automatically with the PayroU 
Savings Plan • You now earn 3%% interest to 
maturity • You invest without risk under a 
U.S. Government guarantee • Your money 
can’t be lost or stolen • You can get your 
money, with interest, anytime you want it 

• You save more than money—you help your 
Government pay for peace • Buy Bonds where 
you work or bank. 


NOW every Savings Bond you own—old 
or new—earns l A% more than ever before. 


^ ou save more than money 
JPS* with U.S. Savings Bonds 

The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. 
The Treasury Department thanks The Advertising Council 
and this magazine for their patriotic donation . 



Collecting pictures 
of Presidents 
for fun and profit 

A different U.S. President 
appears on each Bond 
denomination — George 
Washington on the $25 
Bond (cost, $18.75); 
Grover Cleveland on the 
$100 Bond (cost, $75). 
Seriously, you’ll be glad 
you’re collecting as many 
Bonds as you can. 





































for good sports everywhere! 


Whatever your in-season sports program, MacGregor athletic 
equipment can help make it a popular success. Golf, tennis, 
softball, baseball—just about any sport comes off better when 
MacGregor balls and equipment are used. Generations of ath¬ 
letic-minded men and women, boys and girls, have looked to 
MacGregor for the finest in all sports equipment. Give your 
program a boost by providing the best.. . MacGregor for all 
good sports. MacGregor equipment is available from sporting 
goods dealers everywhere. 


A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio • BASEBALL • FOOTBALL • BASKETBALL • GOLF • TENNIS 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 













FREE 

PLAY 

WITHOUT 

ACCIDENTS 
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New Safety for Active Play Indoors or Outdoors! 




SCOOP 


101 FAMOUS GAMES 
PLAYED IN NEW SAFETY 


Baseball, Softball, Hockey 
LaCrosse, Tennis, Basketball 
and Scores of Other Games 


A few Scoops and Fun Balls (both Softball 
and Baseball sizes) provide equipment for 
scores of different, interesting and active 
games. All are based on famous games. All 
are adapted to be SAFE in spite of congested 
playgrounds or confined areas . . . even for 
indoor play. Write to Cosom Industries, 
Inc., for diagrams and descriptions of these 
new games. No cost, no obligation. 


All Cosom Safe-T-Play products (except the soft rubber regu¬ 
lation type bowling ball for Bowlite, the Polyethylene bowling 
game) are made of light, resilient SAFE Polyethylene. Fun 
Ball is made in softball and baseball sizes. Safe-T-Bat is a 
regulation size 30 inch bat—so light even first graders swing 
with good form and coordination. Ask your school supply 
dealer or write to Cosom Industries, Inc. for complete details. 


Perhaps the most important advantage of the use of Polyethylene 
for play equipment is the near impossibility of accidents; particu¬ 
larly the head injuries that are so frequent. Wounds, bruises and 
fractures are practically eliminated with Polyethylene equipment. 

The many, active ball games that are played with Safe-T-Play 
products invite much of the “rough and tumble” children enjoy; 
yet the carefully observed play of some hundreds of children dur¬ 
ing the past summer did not result in anything more serious than 
occasional stings when an enthusiastically swung Scoop or Safe-T- 
Bat struck another player. 

The lightness and resilience of Polyethylene result in safety of 
great importance to the supervisor or instructor with many chil¬ 
dren to safeguard . . . and at the same time to keep busy in healthy, 
active play. 


FUN...with SAFETY! 


ON PLAYGROUNDS... IN GYMS 
ALL CONFINED, CONGESTED AREAS 


6020 WAYZATA BOULEVARD, MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 

COSOM INDUSTRIES, INC. 


June 1960 
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► As WE GO TO PRESS. Joseph Prender- 
gast, executive director of the National 
Recreation Association, announced the 
election of James H. Evans of Bronx- 
ville. New York, as the new chairman 
of the Association’s Board of Directors. 

► Teen CODE. Youth leaders, parents, 
or teenagers interested in drawing up 
a “teen code” will be glad to know that 
a few samples of one of the best we’ve 
seen are available. First come, first 
served! Entitled the North Miami Teen 
Code, this is in the form of an attractive 
and useful booklet, and is the product of 
close cooperation of a teen council, an 
adult advisory committee, and parents 
of the North Miami School District, 
Indiana. Supervised by Tri Township 
YMCA of Miami County, Indiana, this 
code of conduct is furnished as a public 
service by the Wabash Valley Trust 
Company (Denver Braneh). 

Write and send a dime for handling 
and postage to Stanley Prague, General 
Secretary, Railroad and City YMCA of 
Miami Company, Peru, Indiana. 

V Want to sharpen your editorial 
skills? Publish a periodical bulletin or 
news sheet? If you are seriously inter¬ 
ested, you may find it worth your while 
to subscribe to Impact, a new publica¬ 
tion dedicated to such topies as: “Ways 
to save Production Dollars”; “Writing 
a Speech Script”; “Color—Its Use and 
Cost”; and so on. For a sample copy 
or further information write to 320 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10. 


► A TENTH ANNIVERSARY YEAR is being 
celebrated in 1960 by the National As¬ 
sociation for Retarded Children, Inc. 
Articles on services for these children 
will be appearing in the press and na¬ 
tional magazines. “This whole field is 
so new, it’s like going West to grow 
up with the country,” writes Joseph E. 
Van Dyke in the St. Louis Post Dis¬ 
patch. He refers to his job as executive 
director of the St. Louis Association for 
Retarded Children. Like pioneers of 
all times, Mr. Van Dyke and other lead¬ 
ers see these children changing from a 
condition of inertia and loneliness to 
optimism and confidence. (What is the 
municipal recreation department’s re¬ 
sponsibility to these children?) 

► The northeastern and middle At¬ 
lantic states may be the erucial’areas 
in the years ahead, in the effort to pro¬ 
vide outdoor recreation opportunities 
for the American people, according to 
Laurance S. Rockefeller, chairman of 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re¬ 
view Commission. Mr. Rockefeller 
noted that over a quarter of the nation’s 
people live in this area, which com¬ 
prises about five percent of the coun¬ 
try’s land mass. He said that preserving, 
acquiring, and developing recreation 
areas and facilities in this region is a 
matter that needs prompt attention. 

► Make YOUR water WORKS more than 
a utility. Today, the American Water 
Works Association is anxious that the 
people of this urban nation of ours 





greatest name in 

fencing,equipment. 


UNIFORMS ;of championship 
weight “Tiger” brand— 

Kodokan Recommended 
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COAT: Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 
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30 EAST 10th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


should not take this vital service for 
granted. The people do not in Chicago, 
where they cherish their historic water 
tower, and at the same time have one of 
the finest groups of water-works engi¬ 
neers and technicians in the world. They 
do not in Akron, where imaginative 
planning by Wendell LaDue, whose 
skill as water-works engineer and ad¬ 
ministrator is world renowned, provides 
boating, fishing and other recreation fa¬ 
cilities at the city’s impounding reser¬ 
voirs. The do not in Springfield. Illi¬ 
nois, where manmade Lake Springfield, 
serving as the city’s water supply, en¬ 
hances the beauty of the area. 

They will not take water for granted 
elsewhere, either, if administrators, en¬ 
gineers, and designers responsible for 
this vital service adopt dynamic policies 
sueh as these.—From editorial, The 
American City, May 1960. 




► The relationship of recreation 
and PSYCHIATRY is the subject of a pam¬ 
phlet Recreation and Psychiatry, re¬ 
cently published by the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. It is a collection 
of articles by sueh authorities as Dr. 
William C. Menninger of the Menu in- 
ger Clinic; Dr. Alexander Reid Martin, 
chairman of the American Psychiatric 
Association’s Committee on Coopera¬ 
tion with Leisure-Time Agencies: Dr. 
James S. Plant, director of Essex Coun¬ 
ty, New Jersey. Juvenile Clinic; and 
others. Order through the Association, 
for $1.25 per copy. 


► Please send stories to Recreation 

Magazine on successful church-recrea¬ 
tion programs, activities, leadership, 
planning, facilities, financing, buildings ' 
-—anything which may be posing prob¬ 
lems for church leaders. We would like j 
to be more helpful to leaders in this 
field Remember that wc like practical 
suggestions, “how-to” material. | 

► The expansion of waterway rec- I 

REATioN —boating, fishing, swimming 
—has inspired a new breed of water 
pest: the sea-going litterbng. Although * 
some states already have adequate laws ] 
prohibiting throwing litter in and 
around waterways, the majority do not. 
Reco gnizing this problem. The Coun- I 
cil of State Governments has prepared 
recommendations on the subject for in¬ 
clusion in its Suggested State Legisla - I 
tion Program jor 1960. I 

A kit of materials on litter-control 
and suggested laws is available from 

Keep America Beautiful. Inc., 99 Park J] 
Avenue, New York 16. Ask for Project I 
Guide #3—Litter Laws. A special kit 
for National Safe Boating Week, July 
3 to 9, containing posters and sample 
promotion pieces, is available from the 
Outboard Boating Club of America. 

307 North Michigan Ave.. Chicago 1. 
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“my grandfather makes the 
best playground equipment 
in the whole world...because 

he loves little people like me! he makes 
slides and swings and see-saws and all 
kinds of things, they’re real strong and 
they’re very safe, if you’re going to buy 
playground things you better talk to my 
grandfather or my father first, they’re both 
named mr. burke.” 



EXTRA HEAVY DUTY MERRY-GO-ROUND ... high¬ 
est quality materials combined with traditionally 
superior Burke construction make this model the 
leader of any merry-go-round manufactured. 


Please send me your complete play¬ 
ground planning and specification file. 

J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

P. O. Box 986 Dept. 34 p. o. Box 549 Dept.3-4 
New Brunswick, Fond du lac, 

New Jersey OR Wisconsin 


Name:_ 

Street:_ 

City:_State: 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor, Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11 —so that your ideas , opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words. 

—The Editors. 


College Recreation Habits 

Sirs: 

I wish to express an interest in 
“Leisure-Time Pursuits in College,” by 
Agnes M. Hooley in the February Rec¬ 
reation. I have just completed a study 
on “Recreation Habits of University 
Freshmen and Sophomore Students.” 
Questionnaires were answered by 107 
students, with the following results: 

The majority came from urban cen¬ 
ters with populations of 25,000 or more. 
Using a social-stratification scale of up¬ 
per class, middle class, working class, 
and low f er class, nearly fifty percent of 
the students questioned were from 
middle-class families. A section of the 
questionnaire w r as devoted to the defi¬ 
nition of recreation. The results showed 
that students thought of leisure and rec¬ 
reation as similar, and they weren’t able 
to differentiate between play and rec¬ 
reation. Some considered recreation 
and sports as synonymous. 

Of the students questioned, thirty- 
seven percent belong to one or more 
campus-related organizations. Of the 
students that belong to organizations, 
the majority belong to social groups or 
specific activity clubs. 

Most students participated in active 
games and sports; freshmen partici¬ 
pated more in sports, with the male stu¬ 
dents in team sports and the female 
students in individual and small-group 
sports. Music, drama, and dancing 
were next in popularity. Nature and 
outings were next on the list, particu¬ 
larly for male students. Arts and crafts 
were popular among female sopho¬ 
mores. 

The students averaged three activi¬ 
ties per individual. There is a tendency 
for sophomores to participate in a 
wider range of recreation activities than 
fresh men. Female students participated 
in more social activities and belonged to 
more organizations than male students. 

It was apparent that students entering 
the university tend to participate in ac¬ 
tivities that were known to them before. 
Sophomores tended to participate in 


more diversified activities than fresh¬ 
men. The university recreation pro¬ 
gram has an important part in socializa¬ 
tion by adapting the student to the role 
expected of him. 

It may be concluded that recreation 
activities require the participant to play 
certain roles. In our increasingly het¬ 
erogeneous society, it is apparent that 
recreation will be more depended upon 
to convey the mores, folkways, and 
standards formerly taught in more 
closely knit and well-acquainted neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

B. Robert Tkaciiuk, 206 A Craig¬ 
head Apts., Missoula, Montana. 

Playgrounds and Coexistence 

Sirs: 

May 1 take this opportunity to tell 
you how much we enjoyed the April 
issue? It afforded a wide range of in¬ 
formation about playgrounds and play¬ 
ground programing throughout the 
country available through no other 
source. 

I felt Kenneth Kindelsperger’s article 
on “Recreation and Delinquency” made 
some important points.... As he wrote, 
too many people, with a kind of apolo¬ 
getic and defensive approach to or¬ 
ganized recreation, do harm to the 
movement by prescribing it as the anti¬ 
dote to delinquency. Of course, the rec¬ 
reation movement stands proudly on its 
many feet and needs no such supportive 
props! The article on “Culture Coex¬ 
istence in Richmond” w r as also a very 
useful and important one. . . . 

Bill Levenson, Playground Corpor¬ 
ation of America, 5 Union Square , 

New York 3. 

Takes Exception 

Sirs: 

I take exception to the statement by 
Mrs. Kay Brook (April) that she would 
enjoy seeing every swing in her play¬ 
ground melted down and replaced by 
creative play apparatus. I strongly 
agree every playground should be 
equipped w ith creative playthings. How- 
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ever, the old-fashioned swing still does 
and will continue to serve an important 
role on our playgrounds. 

A swing can be many things other 
than a swing. A child’s creative mind 
w ill see a bucking bronco, a space ship, 
a racing car, a jet plane, and many 
other tilings. We don’t call something 
ki uncreative” just because we don’t see 
the material results. 

Quiet swinging gives an opportunity 
for meditation and thoughtfulness. . . . 
We, as rccreationists, are as much re¬ 
sponsible for teaching people to relax 
and to escape from daily pressures as 
we are to foster creativity. If our chil¬ 
dren cannot learn to relax in their youth 
wc will breed future neurotics and psy- 
chotics. . . . 

Robert R. Marsh, Executive Direc¬ 
tor , Department of Youth , Hudson , 
New York . 

Brutally Frank 

Sirs: 

My personal thanks for the last issue 
(March) of Recreation Magazine. It 
was wonderful. The articles were time¬ 
ly, even though at times brutally frank, 
and of interest to all. I gained much 
information, particularly what agencies 
and organizations to write concerning 
materials. So, hats off . . . you did a 
bang-up job. 

E. A. Scholer, Advisor in Recrea¬ 
tion, Department of Physical Educa¬ 
tion, State University of Iowa . 

A Letter of Appreciation 

Dear NR A: 

We have waited until now to express 
our appreciation to you for your dili¬ 
gent efforts to help us with the problem 
that arose when our $4,800,000 parks 
bond issue was challenged, hecause we 
wanted to be able to report the results. 

. . . the circuit court validated the vote 
on this issue and, barring an appeal 
within the next fifteen days, the prob¬ 
lem is resolved in our favor. 

During the court hearing, effort was 
made to enter the question of how our 
explanatory brochure was paid for, but 
the judge ruled the question out of or¬ 
der. It was well, however, that we had 
been prepared, with your help, to an¬ 
alyze this matter had the question been 
allowed. 

Will you please express to all of the 
officials who responded so wonderfully 
to your request for information the 
heartfelt gratitude of the Fairfax Coun¬ 
ty Park Authority? The response was 
magnificent and some agencies tele¬ 
phoned cross-country to ensure we had 
the data in time. 

Fred M. Packard, County Director 
of Parks, Fairfax County Park Au¬ 
thority, 106 South Payne Street , Fair¬ 
fax, Virginia . (Continued Page 246) 
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Letters 


( Continued ) 

The National Recreation Association 
has received many letters and telegrams 
of sympathy about Bill Hay s death on 
April 14, Mr. Hay represented the NRA 
in its southern district. Many have 
asked BilFs address so they could write 
his sister. For everyone s convenience , 
here it is: Miss Lenora Hay , 2563 Mc¬ 
Curdy Way, Decatur, Georgia. 


About Bill Hav 

* 

Sirs: 

All of us in Kentucky were so shocked 
at the sudden death of our district rep¬ 
resentative Bill Hay. 1 had an oppor¬ 
tunity to visit with Bill at length during 
the White Hou se Conference on Chil¬ 
dren and Youth in early April and he 
seemed in such good health. 

His great interest in planning facili¬ 
ties and maintenance will leave a lasting 
mark on this growing community and 
throughout the state. He was a great in¬ 
spiration to all young recreators and 
park personnel. His Christian life was 
a great example, and we will all miss his 
leadership. 

John Gettler, Director, Recreation 

and Parks, Lexington, Kentucky. 

• 


Sirs: 

It was a sudden shock and dishearten¬ 
ing to all of us in the Southeast when we 
began our recent Mississippi conference 
with the news of Bill Hav’s sudden 
death. Mr. Hay represented everything 
good in the recreation movement. He 
meant many things to many people. His 
numerous contributions to recreation in 
the South will long be felt in hundreds 
of cities and by thousands of profes¬ 
sionals throughout this area. 

1 share with . . . his many National 
Reereation Association colleagues my 
deepest sympathy in his passing. 

\V. J. Calhoun, Superintendent . 
Parks and Recreation Board, Ope¬ 
lika, Alabama. 




Sirs: 

With real regret we heard .. . the sad 
news that Bill Hay had died at his home 
in Decatur, Georgia. We know the so¬ 
ciety will express this loss to the mem¬ 
bership at our annual meeting, and to 
his sister, [and will acknowledge the] 
help he has given to the development of 
recreation services. 

Howard Jeffrey, Executive Direc¬ 
tor, American Recreation Society , 
W ashington, D.C . 
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GRANT 

TITSWORTH 


February 19, 1908—May 14, 1960 


Chairman of the Board, 

National Recreation Association 


4 


A QUIET SOFT-SPOKEN MAN, Grant Titsworth did not 
need to raise his voice in order to lead or make de¬ 
mands in order to get results. His lawyer’s mind 
went straight to the heart of any matter. His own devotion 
to service and especially his devotion to the work of the 
National Recreation Association inspired others to follow 
him. 

Under his chairmanship the Association initiated and 
completed studies of its program, its budget, and its admin¬ 
istrative machinery. Shortly before his death he had, char¬ 
acteristically, completed a review of retirement policies to 
provide adjustments to changes in living costs that had 
taken place since the NRA pension system was first installed. 
He was also working on long-term plans for expanded fi¬ 
nancial support to enable the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion to meet the greatly increased demands for service 
caused hy America’s overwhelming new leisure. 

He had the vision to see that the leisure revolution of our 
time required bold measures to help people of all ages seize 
the unparalleled opportunities that leisure presents. He 
recognized the National Recreation Association as the his¬ 
toric instrument to accomplish this aim and he was de¬ 
termined that it should have all the resources necessary to 
do the job. 

From the time he first became a member of the Board in 
Novemher 194<6, he gave generously of his energies and re¬ 
sources. He was elected a member of the executive commit¬ 


tee in 1953, became third vice-president in 1954, first vice- 
president in 1957, and was elected chairman of the Board 
in May 1958. 

In his service to the recreation movement he continued 
and expanded a tradition begun by his uncle, Frederick S. 
Titsworth, who, for nineteen years, was a member of the 
Association’s Board of Directors. Grant Titsworth, how¬ 
ever, made a contribution uniquely his own. He combined 
practical local experience as a member of the Darien, Con¬ 
necticut, Park and Recreation Commission with the thought¬ 
ful penetration that also made him a member of the advisory 
council to the philosophy department of Princeton Univer¬ 
sity, of which he was a graduate. 

He did not permit his business responsibilities as a prac¬ 
ticing lawyer and as chairman of the board of the Pease 
Company of Stamford, Connecticut, to prevent his devoting 
many hours to volunteer services. The Darien Family Coun¬ 
selling Service, the Community Council of Darien, and agen¬ 
cies concerned with the ill and handicapped were among 
those that benefited by his active help. 

Most of all, however, in addition to his devotion to his 
family and community activities, he was concerned about 
the creative possibilities of all Americans’ leisure. His 
leadership has been a source of strength to all who were 
privileged to work with him at the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. His influence will continue to be felt throughout 
the nation. 


June 1960 
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RECREATION... 


a Nonpartisan Issue 



“The future' ivill belong not to the faint-hearted but to those 

who believe in it and prepare for it .”— 


Today, the two major political parties in the United 
States are both expressing a concern for recreation in this 
nation s increasing leisure time, as well as the problems of 
conservation and land use which now confront it. Some of 
their statements are quoted on this page . 

From a nonpartisan point of view, we would hope that, 
as in the case of the two English political parties (see “The 
Politics of Leisure,” Recreation, February I960), both 
our parties will come out with further discussion of these 
matters and proposals for the provision of the necessary 
areas and facilities for today and tomorrow . We all agree 
that the need for adequate, supervised recreation must not 
be overlooked in today's world . Education for meaningful 
use of leisure time is important, indeed, to the cultural 
development of our people. 

T I ^HE Republican Committee on Program and Progress 
states:* “We hold that ‘the pursuit of happiness* is 
a vital part of the American dream. But happiness is best 
achieved by a proper balance among recreational pursuits, 
constructive self-improvement, and service to others.” 

The following are further excerpts from its report. 

Leisure —The workweek of the future will become shorter 
and paid vacations longer. Leisure-time activities will take 
on an increasing importance. 

There will be increased leisure time for culture and the 
line arts. There will be increased demand for more libraries, 
museums, and concert halls. There will be increased demand 
for more parks, more playgrounds, more swimming pools 
and beach facilities, more camp sites, more waterways and 
more picnic grounds. 

In urban areas, supervised recreation will be a necessary 
part of programs to remove urban blight and to combat 
juvenile delinquency. Training of professional recreation 
leaders becomes increasingly important. 

• We propose that vigorous support be given to programs 
which utilize wisely our natural heritage of seashore, 
mountain, lake, forest, and stream. As a nation we must 
make it possible to provide opportunities for the use of 
leisure time which will enable our people to lead richer and 
fuller lives, to improve their physical fitness to supplement 
their education and to be more effective citizens. 

A free society imposes an obligation upon its citizens to 
exercise wisdom in directing their efforts vocationally, as 

* Decisions for a Better America, by the Republican Committee on 
Program and Progress. Doubleday & Company, Garden City, New 

York. Pp. 190. Paper $.95. 


Dwight D. Eisenhower 

well as in the use of leisure time, to promote their own in¬ 
dividual interest as well as the national interest. America 
is dependent upon the free choice of its citizens to do those 
things in building a strong nation that many other societies 
attempt to achieve through compulsion. Our program for 
the future expresses faith in the individual to make such 
free choices as will result in the greatest good for the greatest 
number, still preserving freedom for all. 

Conservation and Multiple Land Use —Since the public 
lands contain some of our most valuable resources, their 
conservation and wise use are essential to the national wel¬ 
fare. Sometimes the use of resources may conflict with 
the preservation of public lands as scenic and recreational 
areas unless the federal government acts wisely to safeguard 
these values. Therefore federal land policy must include a 
due regard for conservation of wilderness areas and preser¬ 
vation of scenic and historic shrines. It must seek a balance 
of land uses in the best interests of all. 

This committee favors the use of suitable public lands for 
an expanding program of park and recreational develop¬ 
ment. The number of people using our national parks in¬ 
creases each year and is expected to exceed 100,000,000 by 
1976. The present administration has under way a ten- 
ycar program, “Mission 66,” to provide more roads, ac¬ 
commodations, and services in an enlarged National Park 
System. It is establishing new national wildlife refuges and 
providing new facilities for hunting, fishing, and boating. 
Such programs should be continued and should be as nearly 
self-supporting as possible. 

Federal land policy should also recognize valid claims 
of grazing, timber, water, mining, and industrial activities 
to use public lands, where these uses do not conflict with 
a reasonable conservation policy. Significant revenues ac¬ 
crue to the federal government from commercial activities 
on the public domain, and, wherever feasible, multiple use of 
our land resources should be encouraged. However, we 
suggest a careful weighing of the values involved in each 
case, with due consideration for public recreation and wild¬ 
life or wilderness preservation as potential uses. Such a 
policy will, over the long run, serve America well, for it 
will preserve both industrial resources and recreational op¬ 
portunities for the growing needs ahead. 

rpiiE Democratic Party’s point of view is expressed in the 
-** Democratic Digest , official publication of the Demo¬ 
cratic National Committee. Following are excerpts from 
recent issues of the Digest : 
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rban Sprawl—. . . For millions of children the asphalt 
ungle of the slums is a grim mockery of the American 
/ay of life. . . . Slums are neither inevitable nor hopeless. 

Suburbia is a distinctly new American way of life. A 
,ew family style of living, informal, friendly and comfort- 
ble, has become an American goal. There is no doubt 
hat Americans like it. In recent years, the move to the 
uburbs has become a mass migration. . . . There inevitably 
re problems in any mass migration. We must report that 
he great expectations of suburbia are beginning to tarnish 
n the face of the gigantic suburban population avalanche 
nd increasing suburban sprawl. The suburbs confront 
many) serious problems, (among them) a lack of public 
•pen space and recreation areas and the need for protec- 
ion of natural scenic and physical resources. . . . 

Flying over the mushrooming suburbs . . . growing up 
round our major cities one sees that there will soon be 
10 more open space in suburbia. It will take many years 
,nd much money just to unsnarl the congestion . . . 
lready here. . . . What is lacking is not space itself but 
>ublic* policies and controls which will assure a balance 

n the new uses of the land. . . . 

\ 

There is an urgent need to preserve natural open space 
ts well as the woodlands, hills, farmlands, and streams 
vdiich give rural America its charms and which can give 
deasure to both city-dweller and suburbanite. Solutions 
vhich will preserve open space and retain local autonomy 
ire imperative. . . . 

Increasing family incomes, greater national wealth, and 
nore leisure time all spell greater opportunities for recrea- 
ion. Yet both urban and suburban communities lack space 
md facilities for local, weekend, or vacation recreation. 

Cities and suburbs lack recreation playgrounds, play- 
ields, and parks for day-to-day recreation. Weekend and 
vacation spaces away from population centers are equally 
lecessary in our society. But our remaining natural recrea¬ 


tion areas—forests, lakes, rivers, and ocean frontage—are 
disappearing rapidly. Our national parks are already jam¬ 
med in season, and are overused. The vast Midwest today 
lacks lake, river, and forest areas needed to accommodate 
the present population, much less the greater population of 
the future. Cities, metropolitan areas, even states cannot 
meet these future needs in an era when 20,000,000 people 
can drive across state boundaries on a brief weekend. . . . 
Natural Resources— . . . We should establish continuing 
agencies in the executive and legislative branches of the 
(federal) government which will provide the nation with 
annual appraisals of each of our necessary resources, in¬ 
cluding recreational facilities. ... A national wilderness 
system, not exclusive of sound long-range resource develop¬ 
ment, and a system of lake and seashore recreation areas 
should be established. . . . 

Regional Problems —We recommend the establishment of 
a comprehensive national commission to survey the needs 
of our country’s metropolitan areas and determine whether 
the federal government should take a more active role, es¬ 
pecially in coping with such interstate and regional problems 
as . . . recreation facilities. . . . 

The Arts —The growth and flourishing of the arts depend 
upon freedom, imagination, and individual initiative. There 
should be a federal advisory agency, as provided in several 
bills now pending before Congress, with general authority 
to assist in formulating plans to develop cultural resources 
for the United States, and to promote general appreciation 
of the beauty and educational value of works of art, literary 
and musical compositions and of the contribution of per¬ 
forming artists in all fields. 

Legislation providing incentives for those who have the 
talent to produce cultural assets for the nation should be 
enacted by Congress to supplement measures in this field 
providing scholarships and interchanges of scholars with 
other countries. # 


The National Recreation Association 

and the 

National Cultural Center 


T he National Recreation 
Association is acting as 
advisor to the National Cul¬ 
tural Center on the recreation¬ 
al and educational aspects of 
the cultural arts. On March 
31,1960, the board of trustees 
and the advisory committee on 
the arts of the center, to be 
constructed in Washington, 
D.C., officially invited the 
NRA to participate, with ten 
other national organizations. 


The NRA will therefore 
play a very real part in advanc¬ 
ing the National Cultural Cen¬ 
ter project and will participate 
in making decisions regarding 
the center. The board of trus¬ 
tees also authorized its execu¬ 
tive committee to explore, with 
the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation and the others, the 
possibility of establishing the 
participating organizations’ 
headquarters or liaison offices 


in the National Cultural Cen¬ 
ter. 

The chairman of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s board of directors will 
represent the NRA, ex officio, 
on the advisory committee on 
the arts. Joseph Prendergast, 
the Association’s executive di¬ 
rector, will continue on the 
center advisory committee by 
virtue of his appointment to the 
committee by the President. 
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What Is Your “Boating I. Q. 



Match your boating knowledge against the following 
twenty true-false questions prepared by the United States 
Coast Guard Auxiliary. You are a “skipper” if your score is 
ninety percent or higher; “first mates” score better than 
eighty percent; less than eighty percent rates you a “land¬ 
lubber.” Each correct answer counts five points. 

The correct answers appear on page 281. 

Instructions: Place check under “T” column if statement is 
true; place check under “F” column if statement is false. 

T F 

1. A dragging anchor will hold if you let out an 

anchor buoy. — — 

2. The distance from waterline to gunwale is 

“freeboard” . — — 

3. Vessels thrown broadside to the sea have 

“broached” . — — 

4. A Certificate of Award of Number is issued by 

the Coast Guard. — 

5. C0 2 fire extinguishers can be tested for 

capacity by weighing . — — 

6. Carbon tetrachloride fire extinguishers are 

legal . — — 

7. Open all hatches prior to gassing a motorboat — — 


8. While fueling, prevent gasoline nozzle from 

grounding to tank . — 

9. In a crossing situation, vessel on your right 

has right of way. 

10. A junction or obstruction buoy is painted red — 

11. A boatman is legally liable for damage 

caused by his wake. 

12. Courtesy motorboat examination decals are 

issued by the USCG. — 

13. Variation and deviation are noted on 

nautical charts . 

14. Hanging ignition keys under bilge hatch is 

safe-boating practice . — 

15. Returning to harbor, keep red buoys on your 

starboard side . 

16. A “burdened” vessel is one with a vessel in tow — 

17. Most single-screw vessels have “right-handed” 

propellers . — 

18. Rules of the road do not apply to outboards 

under sixteen feet . — 

19. The “lubber line” is the chief support for the 

compass bowl. — 

20. The USCG Auxiliary sponsors free boating 

instruction courses . — 



Simplifies and speeds up 
the learning process .... 

Guarantees success for 
both player and coach . . . 

Teachers can organize and 
instruct with case ..... 


Order directly from: 

HALL-HOY CO., INC. 

26 Millmrn, Bronxvillc, N. Y. 
Send full information on llatl-Hay to 


Absolute Accuracy 


Duplic ates every 
Outdoors ] 


Reliable 


Simple 


Indoors 
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These Are Our Children 


1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth 


Resolutions on recreation and leisure time 9 

approved by the Forum on Free Time , 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth 


D elegates of the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth interested in leisure and recrea¬ 
tion were assigned to Forum VI, one of eighteen. 
Forum VI, on Free Time, was divided into three sections 
of four work groups each. These sections were assigned 
the topics (1) Resources for Leisure Time Learning, 
(2) Cultural Enrichment and Participation in the Arts, and 
(3) Participation in Religious and Community Life. After 
a three-day discussion, these work groups submitted rec¬ 
ommendations to Forum VI for approval. 

The same procedure was observed by the other seven¬ 
teen forums, and final recommendations covering the en¬ 
tire conference were submitted to the final plenary session. 
Time ran out, however, and final recommendations of the 
conference will be mailed to delegates. 

The following recommendations, therefore, are NOT the 
final results of the White House Conference and may not 
appear in their present form in the final recommendations; 
they are solely the ones approved by Forum VI. In spite 
of this, they will be of great interest to recreation leaders, 
and are worth careful reading. 

Government Action 

The carefully worded Forum VI-Free-Time resolves rec¬ 
ommended ; 

That . . . the Federal Communications Commission add a 
leisure-time category, including cultural and fine arts, to the 
listing of radio and television public-service programs. 

. . . plans for a National Youth Council be explored for the 
purpose of evaluation, coordination, and extension of fa¬ 
cilities and activities for youth in their free time; member¬ 
ship on this council to include majority representation of 
youth. 

. . . recreation agencies be established by local communities 


. * 

to plan, organize, and administer community recreation 
programs; . . . increased effort be made to coordinate co¬ 
operative use of the staffs and facilities of voluntary and 
public agencies; . . . rural areas provide more opportuni¬ 
ties for participation by young people in art, drama, litera¬ 
ture, music, sports, and social activities. 

. . . each state establish a recreation service for the purpose 
of providing advisory assistance to local communities in 
the development of recreation programs and promoting 
cooperation between public and private agencies. 

... a federal recreation service should be created to pro¬ 
vide information and advisory services to states and com¬ 
munities. 

. . . the Department of Defense and each of its branches 
give equal priority to all aspects of leisure-time activity by 
providing adequately trained professional leadership for 
a balanced recreation program for youth in the armed 
forces and for families of service personnel resident on 
military installations. 

. . . the National Cultural Center work closely with all rec¬ 
reation, education, community, civic, and other nonprofit 
groups and organizations on the local, state, and national 
levels in developing its proposed programs, presentations, 
activities, and its services to local communities and to the 
organizations referred to above in the fields of music, 
drama, dance, poetry, and opera designed specifically for 
the participation, education, and recreation of our children 
and youth and urge the enthusiastic and wholehearted sup¬ 
port of the National Cultural Center in such endeavors by 
such groups and by children and youth and all other citi¬ 
zens. . . . 

Land and Facilities 

That . . . federal , state , and local government authorities 
utilize every opportunity to acquire and develop new land, 
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buildings, and water resources, and to safeguard from en¬ 
croachment and preserve existing facilities for leisure-time 
use. 

. . . facilities be provided, such as picnic areas, hostels, 
camps, marinas, boat-launching sites, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, recreation centers, libraries, museums, theaters, et¬ 
cetera, and that large natural areas, such as forests, reser¬ 
voirs, and defense areas, be developed for multiple recrea¬ 
tion purposes. 

. . . advantage be taken of private funds as well as exist¬ 
ing legislation which provides for funds or matching funds. 
. . . school land and buildings and private and commercial 
facilities for wholesome recreation .be fully utilized. 

. . . all facilities present or acquired be available to all chil¬ 
dren and youth without separation or discrimination based 
on race, creed, or color. 

Cooperation and Coordination 

That . .. community agencies and organizations , both pub¬ 
lic and private, should plan cooperatively programs of 
leisure-time activity to secure optimum use of facilities and 
resources, including year-round and evening schools. 

Program for Leisure 

That ... in the use of leisure time , as in all other areas 
of personal decision, all religious and secular agencies 
working in the development of personality so plan their 
program that persons may grow in understanding that ma¬ 
turity exists in living effectively within the tensions be¬ 
tween freedom and authority. 

. . . youth be encouraged in their leisure time to participate 
in civic, social issues, and w T orld afTairs. 

. . . since the family is recognized as the basic unit through 
which children and youth develop their values . . . religious 
and community agencies (should) give increasing empha¬ 
sis to family-camping recreation activities and make ap¬ 
propriate studies of the role of recreation in family life 
and the development of moral and spiritual values. 

. . . programs of public and private organizations provide 
for experimentation wdth art media leading to high stand¬ 
ards in skill and the appreciation of their values. 

. . . efforts be made to increase atvareness on the part of 
commercial recreation in America of its responsibility to 
establish and maintain standards which contribute to the 
health and w T ell-being of children and youth. 

Leadership Recruitment and Training 

That ... all organizations working with children and youth 
in the leisure-time field cooperate to assist each other with 
recruiting volunteer and professional leadership. 

. . . more emphasis be placed on leadership training in edu¬ 
cational institutions and that courses in each of the creative 
arts, such as art, music, theater arts, creative writing, and 
the dance, be provided by colleges and universities and be 
required by state curriculum committees, or comparable 
groups, in the training of leaders in the leisure-time field. 

. . . communities avail themselves of the services of compe¬ 
tent professional and service organizations in the training 
of both professional and volunteer leadership; and con¬ 
sideration be given to development of coinmunitywide 
basic training courses. 

. . . professional leadership accept the responsibility for the 


training and supervision of volunteer leadership and for 
providing purposeful service experiences. 

. . . opportunities be provided for continuous professional 
growth and that agencies establish in-service training pro¬ 
grams. 

Youth as Individuals 

That . . . adults , in order to avoid the exploitation of youth 
and to allow each youth to mature at his own rate, recognize 
children and youth as individuals and not as projects in 
all leisure-time pursuits. 

. . . youth be given the opportunity to participate in leader¬ 
ship responsibilities at national, state, and local levels as 
members of boards and committees of such recreational 
and cultural agencies as libraries, museums, community 
theaters and symphonies, and other leisure-time organiza¬ 
tions concerned with youth with full privileges of member¬ 
ship within legal restrictions. 

Research and Interpretation 

That ... a continuing program of research in the creative 
use of leisure time be conducted by both public and volun¬ 
tary agencies. 

. . . the National Council of Arts in Education be requested 
to plan and undertake a national research, educational, and 
promotional program to make clear to American citizens the 
importance in their lives of all the creative arts. 

... a continuing program of interpretation , at all levels, to 
develop an awareness of the need for and the values of con¬ 
structive use of leisure time under competent leadership. 

Moral and Spiritual Standards 

That, since the recognition and the acceptance of a standard 
of moral and spiritual values as inherent in the American 
tradition are basic needs in the total development of chil¬ 
dren and youth ... in the next decade, the fabric of all 
programs with children and youth (should) include ex¬ 
periences . . . directed toward the goal of heightening the 
understanding of God, His power, as Supreme Being, their 
relationship to Him and their fellow man . . . that, as they 
seek to achieve this goal, religious groups and leisure-time 
agencies be encouraged to re-examine and re-evaluate the 
objectives and philosophy of program, and recognize the 
need for opportunities for quiet, meditation, reverie, and 
being alone. 

Further Action 

That . . . local community authorities (official and volun¬ 
tary) be encouraged to develop methods of coordinating 
and implementing the recommendations of The White House 
Conference, including the establishment of permanent com* < 
niittecs of representative youth on state, county, and local 1 
levels and by appropriate national organizations. In the 
establishment of such youth committees, all possible effort 
should be made to utilize already existing committees and 
structures. 

. . . the national committee appointed to plan and program 
the 1970 White House Conference on Children and Youth 
include a greater proportion of artists, or individuals, who 
represent organizations concerned with the arts, and that 
at least one of these members be appointed a vice-chairman 
on the President’s national committee. # 
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What can happen while other folks 
are polishing their putters. 


THE 

PATIENTS 

TEE 

OFF 


Golf For “Embedded Athletes” 

This project, developed in a military 
hospital, would be fun for youngsters 
or golden-agers to work on for a hos¬ 
pital, recreation building lounge, or the 
service club, golden-age club , family 
game-room, or schoolroom. It’s a craft, 
a nature project, a service project, and 
a game, all rolled into one. 

S INCE IT WAS spring and people 
were polishing their putters, we 
decided to see what could be done 
about golf for bed patients. The course 
itself provided the primary problem. 
How could a golf course be brought to 
a bed patient? Then we thought of 
those big mess-hall cake tins. Why not 
try real moss for the greens? The 
ground crew at this navy hospital has 
always been cooperative, so, when we 
proposed a trip to gather moss, mem¬ 
bers gulped, smiled, and said, “We’ll 
try it.” 

The Friday we chose to “go mossing” 
on the hospital hills was warm and sun¬ 
ny, and we started off with our trowels 
and a bushel basket. We lined the cake 
tin (2'-by-2 1 /4 / -by-2 / ) with sand, soaked 
in acid, and arranged the moss on top. 
This was left at the hospital greenhouse 
to “greenup” and settle over the week¬ 
end. 

On Monday one of the patients de¬ 
signed the landscape, plotting holes and 
hazards. Paper flags were stapled on 
swabsticks to indicate the location of 
the holes. Holes were made from bot- 


tletops; greenery was created from odd 
bits of shrubbery, laurel, evergreen, 
and ferns, found nearby, and from 
bouquets brought to the hospital. Some 
artificial flowers were used for color 
around water hazards. The larger lake 
was made from a Junior Red Cross ash¬ 
tray. The smaller pool was a small 
mixing dish from a child’s paint set. 

Sand traps were set into the moss. 
The white sand for this was procured 
from the hospital gardeners. A cactus 
plant was used for one hazard. A high¬ 
way was constructed of sand and 
marked off by a fence made of inverted 
birthday candles set about a quarter 
inch apart. Plastic toy cars and trucks 
added realism to this road. 

A swabstick then became a club 
while a marble became a golf ball. 
Scoring was the same as in a regular 
game. No tees were used. Two strokes 
were lost when the ball went into the 
water or off the course. A low score 
was the object of the game. Par for 
the course was about forty and most 
people scored in the high forties or low 
fifties. 

Patient reaction was excellent. The 
miniature tin-tray golf course was in 
constant use. Some of the doctors tried 
it, too. The greatest problem seemed to 
be wheeling it down the ramp. Every¬ 
one stopped and wanted to play. 

The course held up well. According 
to the gardeners, it should last several 
months. 

We hope you can use this idea in 
your recreation program.— Mary Ann 


Siegfried, recreation worker, Ameri¬ 
can National Red Cross. 

Challenge in Miniature 

The addition of updated miniature 
golf to the recreation program at the 
New Hampshire State Hospital in Con¬ 
cord has certainly provided patients 
with a popular activity. Along with 
shuffleboard, it has offered a sport here¬ 
tofore unavailable to the elderly or in¬ 
firm patient. Many patients who had 
never before entered into other games, 
not even as spectators, are now playing 
and enjoying themselves. 

The course has been crowded every 
fair day since completion of the first 
nine holes. No other game, which has 
been introduced to the athletic field, has 
attracted such enthusiastic following. 
This may be because it is not a “spec¬ 
tator sport.” Anyone, young or old, can 
play miniature golf. It may be enjoyed 
alone or involve competition among 
several players. 

Putting the ball undoubtedly develops 
coordination, and achieving the ability 
to make “par” consistently presents, 
challenge. 

The project was started late last sum¬ 
mer, with nine holes completed in 
September. Foundations are now being 
excavated by the grounds department 
for the last nine holes. Searching for 
ideas, visits were made to many minia¬ 
ture golf courses in New England, oper¬ 
ated as commercial ventures. They 
were designed for fast play, with short 
fairways, few real obstacles, and with 
the first few holes, at least, being slight¬ 
ly funneled to speed up play. It was de¬ 
cided to build one with more of a chal¬ 
lenge. 

The “Pine Links” have been given a 
typical New England background—no 
castles, turrets or Dutch windmills. Two 
of the obstacles are small reproductions 
of a church and a covered bridge and 
were taken from photographs published 
in This Is New Hampshire, official or¬ 
gan of the New Hampshire Planning 
and Development Commission: Water¬ 
loo Bridge over the Warner River in 
Warner and the Baptist Church at Sand¬ 
wich. The completed course will include 
two ponds connected by a brook, as 
well as plantings of native shrubs, bulbs, 
and flowers.— Norman B. Burbank, 
superintendent of grounds, New Hamp¬ 
shire State Hospital, Concord. 
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Designed by Henry Bacon and dedicated in 1922 » 

the Lincoln Memorial has thirty-six columns 

of Colorado marble , representing 

the thirty-six states in the Union at the time 

of Lincoln’s death . It houses this famed 

huge marble statue by Daniel Chester French . 


Information about Washington, D. C. 

designed to help you plan 

your trip ahead, for attending 

the 42 nd National Recreation Congress, 

September 25 - 29 . 


THE NATION S FRON r 


T he aura of history about Washington is inescap¬ 
able, and the visitor feels it even if the facts about 
the early days of our nation have become dim in 
memory or have never been known at all. Familiar to all 
of us arc the names of many of its monuments, buildings, 
memorials, and art galleries, but most of us have not had 
the chance to look upon them firsthand, to see and know 
the only face of America presented to the many diplomatic 
visitors from other lands. 

Our Congress, meeting in September, will give many of 
us and our families the opportunity—even if a brief one— 
to explore the seat of our government, to contemplate our 
history, perhaps to watch it in action. To gaze upon the 
the Washington Monument and the Lincoln and Jefferson 
Memorials is to be reminded of our powerful historical 
traditions and the men who moulded them. During this 
coming summer it might be a good idea to bone up on your 
American history, if you are going to be a delegate this 
fall. Many tourists have often realized—afterwards—that 
such a brush-up would have given their Washington trip 
more historical perspective, would have given all the build¬ 
ings, monuments, and memorials a frame of reference. 

Washington is one of the few cities in the United States 
laid out according to a preconceived plan. President Wash¬ 
ington appointed Major Pierre L’Enfant, a French engineer 
who had come over with Lafayette, to plan the national 
capital on an area not to exceed ten square miles. Although 
many of L’Enfant’s plans were far too grandiose for prac¬ 
tical application, many of them were utilized in a modified 
form. For example, the layout of the city—with streets, 
malls, and avenues radiating out from the U. S. Capitol 


Building as the hub of a giant wheel—was used but on a 
much less grand scale. Washington became the official 
capital on June 10, 1800. 

Noted historian Bruce Catton has said of this city, “Here, 
as nowhere else in America, they (visitors) meet their own 
history, and it has a curiously contemporary quality. His¬ 
tory is real in Washington. . . This quality particularly 
permeates the Lee-Custis Mansion in Arlington, Virginia, 
where General Robert E. Lee lived for thirty years before 
the Civil War. The house is now a national shrine, re¬ 
stored to ante-bellum elegance with period furniture and 
many mementoes of the man, including his chess set. Para¬ 
doxically, one of the most dramatic vistas to be seen is 
through his study window across the Potomac River to the. 
Lincoln Memorial. 

The old Supreme Court Chamber is as eloquent of the 
past as any other place in Washington, dating back in his¬ 
tory to before the War of 1812 as part of the original Cap-1 
itol Building. After being burned by the British in 1814.J 
it was redesigned in the shape of a Greek amphitheater, and) 
was the Senate Chamber from 1819 to 1859. From this 
room Henry Clay made his famous farewell address, and 
Southern Senator John C. Calhoun, famous for his oratory,. 
made this room his arena in fighting the bloodless battle 
over slavery with Daniel Webster. From 1860 to 1935 the 
Supreme Court met here. Presiding justices included such i 
men as William Howard Taft and Charles Evans Hughes. 
The nine men have handed down many vital decisions here. I 

Statuary Hall in the old Capitol Building is also redolent 
of history. This large domed room was originally designed 
to hold two statues of famous Americans to be designated * 
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The Jefferson Memorial completes a five-point plan for the central area 
of Washington , which embraces the Capitol , the White House , 
the Washington Monument , gtn/ Lincoln and Jefferson Memorials. 
77^e circular-colonnaded structure is an adaptation of a classical style . 
Inside stands a heroic bronze figure of Jefferson by Rudulph Evans . 



ARLOR 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was purchased by the federal govern¬ 
ment in 1938. The area is a part of the National Capitol Parks 
administered by the National Park Service. Special tours via 
mule-drawn barge are conducted in the warm months . 


and supplied by each state of its worthiest citizens. Some 
states responded so promptly that monuments were erected 
to people whose names are known only to the guide books 
they inhabit, and now the floor is not strong enough to hold 
them all. The execution of the statues themselves goes from 
the excruciatingly bad to the very good, the latter repre¬ 
sented by such sculptors as Jo Davidson, Gutzon Borglum, 
and Daniel Chester French. 

This room is a fragment of the original Capitol Building 
into which redcoats swarmed during the War of 1812, and, 
led by Admiral Cockburn, decided in a mock session of 
Congress, to burn the Capitol, using the Library of Con¬ 
gress for kindling. The gutted shell was later restored so 
the House of Representatives could again meet here until 
the space was outgrown. 

As you go down Pennsylvania Avenue toward the White 
House, turn north on 10th Street and see what is left of the 
Ford Theater where John Wilkes Booth shot President 
Lincoln. Although the exterior lias been left pretty much 
untouched, all the theatrical accoutrements inside have been 
stripped off and nothiug remains but the outlines of the 
boxes and stage, which have been painted on the floor. 
Imagination transports the spectator back to the infamous 
night in 1864. Across the street is the Petersen House where 
the President was taken to die. 

The public image of George Washington is of an austere 
man, more a figure of history than of flesh-and-blood. A 
visit to Mount Vernon helps dispel this image of the “man in 
the marble toga,” for here you see, beautifully restored, the 
home that meant so much to him. It was the focal point 
of his life, despite the Revolution aud the presidency. 


Outdoor Attractions 

Adjacent to the Anacostia tidal estuary in the northeast¬ 
ern part of Washington are the Kenilworth Aquatic Gar¬ 
dens, composed of fourteen acres of ponds, planted with 
some of the most colorful water lilies and lotuses known to 
man. Here visitors are able to study many associated native 
plants and animals, typical of pond, marsh, and river hab¬ 
itats and of the nearby forests of the Atlantic Coastal Plain. 
Since many blooms close in the heat of the day, it is recom¬ 
mended that you plan your trip for between 8:00 A.M. and 
noon. 

One of the most pleasant outdoor jaunts Washington has 
to offer is a mule-drawn barge trip on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Barge Canal, which dates way back in history. After 
the canal was given up by the railroad, the National Capi¬ 
tal Parks System took it over and turned its 184 miles into 
a naturalist’s joy. A park historian or naturalist ac¬ 
companies each scheduled trip to interpret its natural fea¬ 
tures and fascinating history along the way. Trips go out 
regardless of inclement weather, so come prepared. 

You can also see the canal by hiking along the towpatli. 
Several areas are of special interest: the Great Falls, most 
popular part of the restored section of the canal, contains 
the Great Falls Tavern whose main room houses the C & 0 
Canal Museum. East of the tavern is a trailside exhibit of 
the flora and fauna found along the canal. A particularly 
quiet and lovely haven is to be found in the Georgetown 
Division, running between that town and Seneca, Mary¬ 
land, around Locks 21, 22, and 23. These are long, quiet 
levels not frequently visited that make this section of the 
canal well suited for nature walks and canoe trips. 
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Theodore Roosevelt Island, dedicated to our great con¬ 
servationist president, is a beautifully preserved spot, ac¬ 
cessible only by ferry boat. A park naturalist is on duty 
during the hours the ferry operates and leads the nature 
walks. These take about an hour, and follow along three- 
and-a-half miles of foot trails leading through swamp, 
woodland, and beside one of the few unspoiled marshes 
left in the Washington region. 

Fort Washington, Maryland, is one of the outstanding 
examples of an early nineteenth-century coastal defense, 
built to protect our new capital. Located across the river 
from Mount Vernon, this fort lasted just five years. It was 
destroyed by the British in August 1814. The tempestuous 
and talented Major L’Enfant was appointed by George 
Washington to supervise and design its reconstruction, 
which had to be taken over by Lt. Col. Walter K. Armistead 
because of the major’s constant refusals to supply the War 
Department with progress reports. Since its final recon¬ 
struction in 1824, the fort has been little altered and has 
never figured in a military engagement. 

Descriptive fliers of the foregoing outdoor attractions 
are available free from the Superintendent, National Capi¬ 
tal Parks System, Washington 25, D. C. These include maps, 
descriptions and history, visiting days, admission fees, if 
any; describe available facilities and give directions on 
how to get there. 

Useful Booklets 

Send for these ahead of time so that you can decide be¬ 
forehand what you want to see in Washington. 

• National Capital Parks System booklet contains full de¬ 
scriptions of the important park and recreation areas and 
memorials administered by the system in Washington, Vir¬ 
ginia, and Maryland; also lists interpretive services, spe¬ 
cial events, recreation facilities, and other information. 
Cost: fifteen cents. 

The Washington Convention and Visitors Bureau, 1616 
K Street, N. W., Washington 6, I). C., will send you other 
handy folders and booklets free. Included are: Hotels and 
Motels in the Washington Area, giving rates and locations: 
Welcome to Washington, D. C., containing information on 
how to get there, brief descriptions of what to sec where, 
and an excellent map; and Where to Eat , a handy, pocket- 
size booklet briefly describing Washington’s many restau¬ 
rants, listing prices, specialties, hours, locations, and tele¬ 
phone numbers. 

One guide well worth having is the indexed, sixty-four- 
page, color-illustrated Visitors Guide of Washington , cost¬ 
ing sixty-five cents. Write Capsco Wholesalers, 815 Pennsyl¬ 
vania Avenue, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. This suggests 
seven tours, each identified by a well-known and easily 
found public building, memorial, or geographic area, and 
each section is so identified in the booklet. All adjacent 
sites are covered, and all are within walking distance. A 
concise historical description is given of eaeh point of in¬ 
terest, and captions under accompanying photographs give 
hours, admission fees, and location. 

Miscellaneous Helpful Hints 

• W eat her . Be prepared for warm, sticky weather, even 


at the end of September. However, most public places are 
completely air conditioned. Bring a raincoat—just in case 
—and comfortable shoes for your sightseeing. 

• Tipping. Restaurant tipping adheres relatively close to 
the nationwide fifteen percent, more if a great deal of serv¬ 
ice is required. Washington taxis do not have meters as 
fares are computed on the zone system, maps of which are 
in each taxi. In tipping drivers you may wish to use the 
standard for tipping followed by government finance offices 
in reimbursing government employees for taxi expenses: 
ten cents for fares up to and including a dollar and ten per¬ 
cent of the fare for those over. However, many people tip 
fifteen percent or more since Washington taxi rates are un¬ 
usually low. 

Union Station makes a service charge of thirty-five cents 
per piece of luggage of any size carried by a redcap. Porters 
and redcaps at airports and bus stations are reimbursed by 
voluntary tips. A suggested scale is twenty-five cents for a 
suitcase, plus ten or fifteen cents for a briefcase or over¬ 
night bag, five or ten cents more for a very large one. An 
executive of a Washington hotel estimates the average tips 
to bellhops for carrying luggage to be those suggested above 
for porters, and gives twenty-five cents as the customary 
tip for room service. Chambermaids and doormen in 
transient hotels do not expect tips unless they have per¬ 
formed personal sendees beyond their regular duties. Hail¬ 
ing taxis is not considered personal service. 

• Transportation. Limousine service from National Air¬ 
port is available around the clock for $1.60 to the Shore- 
ham, $1.20 to downtown Washington hotels. Be sure the 
vehicle you take is clearly marked since it is said that some . 
taxis are painted to resemble them. Be most wary of all 
about taking D. C. cabs at National Airport without a pre¬ 
arranged fee. If this is your first trip to Washington, you 
will be wise to stick to the limousine service. 

To get around the city itself, you can buy tokens for 
twenty-five cents each, five for a dollar, for travel within 
Washington itself. Directions for travel between any two 
points in the city can be obtained at any time by calling 
D. C. Transit information at Federal 7-1300. | 

• Street Identification System. The District of Columbia 
has four geographical sections. North-south streets in each 
section are numerical; east-west streets are alphabetical. 
An exception to this general rule is found in the Mall area 
where the driveways are named for presidents. No stand- . 
ards can be given for locating diagonal avenues. Beyond ^ 
designations in the first alphabet, streets have names in 
alphabetical order of two-syllable names, for example,® 
Adams, Bryant, and so on; and the third alphabet goes into ■ 
three-syllable names: Allison, Buchanan, etcetera. 

We hope the foregoing information will help make your 
visit to Washington, D. C., as well as to the 42nd National 
Recreation Congress, a memorable one. 

un esi’onsi b it.iTY involves both a willing 
X\ participation in the chores of life I 
and a creative participation in the bettering I 
of life.”— Harry A. Overstreet. 1 
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THE PERFORMING ARTS 

AS RECREATION 

Siebolt Frieswyk 


"PARTICIPATION IN THE performing 
-*■ arts has grown markedly in the 
past decade. Today, music, dance, dra¬ 
ma, opera, and poetry receive major 
consideration in recreation planning, 
organization, and program. In Janu¬ 
ary 1960, the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation sent a questionnaire on the performing arts to its 
service affiliates and associates. Its primary purpose was to 
furnish Joseph Prendergast, NRA executive director, with 
information and material that could be brought to the at¬ 
tention of the board of trustees and the advisory committee 
on the arts—of which he is a member—of the National Cul¬ 
tural Center. The replies would also be helpful in various 
ways to the National Recreation Association in its efforts 
to further interest and expansion of the performing arts in 
recreation. 

Returns were encouraging, and, moreover, contained 
I much information and comment that not only served the 
primary purpose of the questionnaire, but in many instances, 
offered insight into various and stimulating program ac¬ 
tivities. A statistical breakdown shows that a fair sampling 
of cultural activities as carried on in various branches of 
the recreation profession was obtained: 482 replies came 
from public recreation agencies; 130, from private or volun¬ 
tary agencies; 32, from colleges and universities; 47, from 
institutions; 34, from the armed forces; 19, from miscel¬ 
laneous sources. Altogether, 287 public recreation and park 
agencies were represented. 

I Types of Activity . The returns produced a kaleidoscope of 
performing-art activities. The 165 different types of musi¬ 
cal groups reported ranged from skiffle bands to symphony 
orchestras; 39 drama types covered the field from drama 
stunts to drama festivals; 35 dance types went from ball¬ 
room to ballet; also included were 15 opera and 6 poetry 
types. Poetry and opera evidently have not yet come into 
their own in recreation programs. The more common types 
of musical choruses, bands, orchestras, and others were well 
I represented. Among the more exceptional ones noted were 
I a bell choir, carillon concerts, original composition contest, 
use of instructional tapes, flute choir, madrigal-motet group, 
old fiddlers club, percussion band, and opera film series. 

Drama listings most frequently mentioned were creative 
drama, playground drama, community theater. Rarer types 
included Bible readings, clown club, play-writing compe¬ 
tition, dramatic display of total recreation program, show- 
wagons, psychodrama, and socio-drama. 

Mr. Frieswyk is consultant in the performing arts for the 
National Recreation. Association. 


Of course, social, tap, and ballroom dancing were re¬ 
ported frequently. Other forms included baton twirling 
(presumably a quasi-form of dance), Hawaiian dance, 
(welcome, Hawaii!), Indian dance, dance choruses, creative 
and interpretive dance, and ballet. 

Support. Recreation agencies support the performing arts, 
both financially and in the form of leadership and admin¬ 
istrative office help. Assistance is also available through 
use of facilities, supplies, and equipment. A registration 
fee usually accompanies instruction programs, but not al¬ 
ways. A sharing of responsibility is standard procedure in 
respect to advanced organizations, such as adult orchestras, 
bands, community theaters, and the like. However, excep¬ 
tions exist. Apparently a flexible attitude prevails in work¬ 
ing out the problems of support, and solutions are arrived 
at on the basis of individual conditions and needs. It was 
pointed out several times that groups which started out 
under the aegis of a recreation agency have become im¬ 
portant and independent community organizations. 

Leadership. Full-time employment of specialized leader¬ 
ship in the performing arts is confined largely to the big- 
city programs. Part-time employment of specialists and 
use of volunteer leadership answer most of the needs else¬ 
where. It is important to note, however, that performing- 
art groups and programs depend heavily upon nonspecial- 
ized personnel in the recreation agencies. If it were not 
for the broad approach to recreation needs on the part of 
• administrators, directors, supervisors, and recreation lead¬ 
ers themselves, performing-art activities would not fare 
as well as they do. 

Public Agencies by NRA Districts 

New England (32 returns). All major activities were rep¬ 
resented in returns from New England except opera. Most 
commonly mentioned were choral, band, dnim-and-bugle 
corps, children’s drama, and community theater groups. 

Extensive use of a show-wagon under the sponsorship of 
The Community Recreation Service of Boston brings puppet 
and marionette shows to playgrounds and recreation centers 
throughout metropolitan Boston. Dartmouth’s new Hop¬ 
kins (cultural) Center, Harvard’s Loeb Drama Center, the 
new cultural center planned for the Charles River Basin 
area under Boston’s Metropolitan District Commission, the 
Boston University Arts Center, and the Jewett Arts Center 
at Wellesley are among the recent major cultural projects 
undertaken in New England. 

Middle Atlantic (89 returns). Public recreation is active in 
the performing arts within this district. Several New Jcr- 
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sey departments are actively supporting community sym¬ 
phonies and drama organizations. Departments in New 
York State are making notable contributions to little theater 
and community drama. 

The returns reflect considerable variety in types of per¬ 
forming-art activities and sponsorship of organized groups. 
The recreation departments in this district’s larger cities are 
well known for their eultural-art programs. However, sig¬ 
nificant and comparatively extensive cultural programs are 
going on in smaller departments. In New York, the West¬ 
chester County Recreation Commission employs full- and 
part-time personnel to conduct its music, drama, dance, 
and other cultural programs. Other departments such as 
Annapolis and Silver Spring, Maryland; Livingston, Lin¬ 
den, Plainfield, Teaneck, and Union, New Jersey; Port 
Washington, New York; and Butler, Greensburg, and York, 
Pennsylvania, reported interesting and worthwhile per¬ 
forming-art activities. New York City’s Lincoln Center and 
the plans for the National Cultural Center in Washington 
should have a vast impact not only in the Middle Atlantic 
District but throughout the nation and the world. 

Southern District (57 returns). The growth of the arts- 
council movement in this area not only signifies progress 
but also holds promise of continued expansion and im¬ 
provement. North Carolina’s Winston-Salem Arts Council 
exemplifies what can be done to further and encourage all 
the community’s artistic activities; Winston-Salem has con¬ 
structed a magnificent cultural center. 

Cultqral centers have been and are being constructed 
throughout Florida, and a handsome civic center with fa¬ 
cilities for all the cultural arts has been completed in 
Charleston, West Virginia. Industry is also taking an in¬ 
terest in cultural growth as part of community recreation; 
for example, Callaway Mills in La Grange, Georgia, and 
Tennessee Eastman in Kingsport, Tennessee. 

Great Lakes District (113 returns). Here, public recreation 
agencies in large cities have a long-established arts tradition, 
and continue to maintain a diversified and extensive pro¬ 
gram in the performing arts. Less densely populated com¬ 
munities throughout the area, including Champaign, Evans¬ 
ton, Oak Park, and Peoria, Illinois; Elkhart, Fort Wayne, 
and South Bend, Indiana; Grand Rapids, Muskegon, Ply¬ 
mouth, and Sturgis, Michigan; Akron, Dayton, Paincsville. 
and Springfield, Ohio, have also regularly carried on cul¬ 
tural activities as part of their total recreation program. 

Sturgis, Michigan, is planning to organize a community 
chorus and children’s theater; it sponsors a concert series, 
has presented opera, and supports a newly organized com¬ 
munity theater. Dayton, Ohio, has a spanking new little 
theater which has already started to make history. The Wis¬ 
consin Idea Theatre, a pioneer institution in community 
drama, is today a leading force in this field throughout the 
nation. 

Midwest District (26 returns). Denver, St. Louis, and Kan¬ 
sas City, like larger cities in other districts, have conducted 


major programs in music, dance, drama, and opera for 
many years. Outstanding performing-art projects are re¬ 
ported in Colorado Springs, Colorado; Cedar Rapids, Du¬ 
buque, and Iowa City, Iowa; Wichita, Kansas; and Omaha. 
Nebraska. 

Southwest District (13 returns). One of the more important 
opera developments in the country has taken place in New 
Orleans. Opportunities for study, listening, and participa¬ 
tion in the allied activities of opera production constitute the 
main aspects of a vital interest in opera. The city govern¬ 
ment has elaborate and beautiful plans for a cultural center 
that will accompany the reconstruction and redevelopment 
of large portions of the city now in progress. 

Austin, Texas, reports playground and community sing¬ 
ing, summer band concerts, children’s concerts presented by 
the Austin Symphony, rhythm bands, old fiddlers clubs, 
drama workshops, summer playground dramatics, junior 
thespians, ballet classes, a fine-arts-under-lhe-stars program 
which offers local talent a chance to perform publicly in an 
outdoor setting. 

Pacific Northwest (21 returns). The Portland, Oregon, 
recreation department offers one of the most outstanding 
cultural-art programs in the country. It is broad in scope; 
overall emphasis is placed upon art forms and standards of 
participation which have a strong education as well as 
recreation purpose. The Portland Bureau of Parks and 
Recreation sponsors a community music center that provides 
various courses of instruction, including classes in recorder 
and classic guitar; a madrigal-motet group; experimental 
drum shop; string orchestra; master-singers chorus; dance 
repertory group; dance apprentices; ballet workshops; 
theater workshop; a series of performing arts concerts as 
part of the Washington Park summer festival; a theater 
in an extinct volcano crater (other cities merely have ex¬ 
tinct theaters), and scores of other cultural-art acitvitics. 

Seattle, Washington, has a considerable program in the 
arts. These include, among other activities, choral instruc¬ 
tion, concerts by the Seattle Symphony, drama instruction 
leading to opportunities to appear in little theater plays, 
and instruction in ballet. 

Pacific Southwest (103 returns , 87 California). Public rec¬ 
reation agencies in California generally attach considerable 
importance to the performing arts. Burbank employs a cul- 
lural activities coordinator; Claremont supports a coin- 
muni ly orchestra and symphony; Crockett conducts creative 
dramatics, puppetry, and play production; Fontana has an 
annual water ballet program; Glendora, an adult jazz or¬ 
chestra; Martinez brings children to concerts in Berkeley; 
Montclair teaches hula and modern dance; Norwalk spon¬ 
sors three community theaters; Redding holds a poetry con¬ 
test; Richmond has ballet and toe-dancing programs at its 
art center; Riverside employs a full-time bandmaster; 
Santa Fe is planning a cavalcade of culture; Torrance spon¬ 
sors a highly organized fun-through-music program; Wal¬ 
nut Creek includes an annual pageant of arts; Covina has 
group singing with sing-along records and audicnce-par- 
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Many elderly people are rediscovering 
the joy of creative participation 
in music through the opportunities 
afforded by community orchestras. 
It keeps dust off player and instrument. 



| ticipation dramas. The performing-art programs carried on 
in Los Angeles, Oakland, and other large California cities 
are widely recognized. 

Mesa, Arizona, cosponsors the local symphony, and spon¬ 
sors the Mesa Writers Club and Little Theatre. Phoenix, 
Prescott, Tucson, and other Arizona cities also offer notable 
opportunities for participation in the arts. Ogden and Salt 
Lake City, Utah, are among many other cities and counties 
in the district noted for performing arts groups. 

Other Public Agencies (19 returns). These returns relate 
, to programs conducted by county extension services, hous¬ 
ing authorities, adult-education agencies, state parks, state 
training schools, and state penitentiaries. The few returns 
from these sources limit comment to the fact that perform¬ 
ing-art groups and activities occupy a place in their respec¬ 
tive programs. 

Colleges and Universities (32 returns). The returns give 
only partial insight into cultural activities as they concern 
the recreation curriculum. Higher education recognizes the 
arts as an essential element in training recreation majors 
and requires that students obtain at least an introduction 
to the more common forms of music, drama, and dance. 

Volunteer Agencies (130 returns). The returns from volun¬ 
teer organizations are not sufficiently adequate to allow for 
a true sampling of what the various types of agencies do. 

Institutions and Other Agencies (47 returns). The limited 
number of returns offers only a glimpse of what is being 
done in the performing arts by institutions and other agen¬ 
cies. Returns were received from youth and child-care cen¬ 
ters, state hospitals, veterans hospitals, homes for incur¬ 
ables, homes for the blind, and social agencies such as the 
Red Cross and Salvation Army. Music, dance, drama, opera, 
and poetry were repeatedly checked in all the returns. The 


recreation division of special services of the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration states that these activities are used in all of 
the VA’s 150 stations. 

Personnel responsible in some way for recreation in state 
hospitals, and identified as recreation director, supervisor, 
therapist, adjunctive therapist or music therapist, utilize 
the performing arts in many ways; for example, for body- 
image therapy. The director of diversional therapy in one 
institution makes extensive use of the performing arts in 
the treatment of the emotionally disturbed. 

Armed Forces (34 returns). Completed questionnaires were 
returned from SAC, USAFE, U. S. Army and Navy by rec¬ 
reation directors, entertainment directors, base youth di¬ 
rectors, service-club directors, youth-activities directors, 
and other personnel responsible for recreation activities in 
the armed forces. The U. S. Army in Okinawa reports that 
the Ryukyan Music Association sponsors many performing 
art activities, and that the cultural center is flourishing. 
The USAF in Europe service clubs have ballet, concerts, 
and festivals of all kinds available. Jam sessions, talent 
contests, and musical shows are all mentioned. 

Conclusion 

The returns furnished convincing evidence that the per¬ 
forming arts in community recreation have reached the 
stage and hold a promise of further growth which would 
benefit from the full development of the education-recrea¬ 
tion phases of the National Cultural Center now being es¬ 
tablished in Washington, D. C. The National Cultural Cen¬ 
ter will perforce become a truly national center rendering 
a much-needed service to the country as it carries out its 
statutory duty to “develop programs for children and youth 
and the elderly, and for other age groups as well, in such 
arts (music, opera, drama, dance, and poetry) designed 
specifically for their participation, education, and recrea¬ 
tion.” # 
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Gardens 

Bloom 

for Everyone 



hi this month of blossoms, build toward 
gardening activities, and bigger and 
better gardens, in the year ahead. 

Use with special groups. 


I N SPRING AND summer, gardening 
offers creative outdoor recreation 
in many forms—discovery of the 
wonder of growing things, a closeness 
to nature, and nature activities, pride 
in creating beauty, even in bustling 
cities. This proves to be therapy for the 
well as well as for the ill or emotionally 
disturbed. 

Garden Therapy 

New hope for emotionally disturbed 
children is flowering in gardens at the 
state hospital in Pontiac, Michigan. 
Without the expenditure of one single 
additional tax dollar, boys and girls, 
so greatly disturbed that they have been 
hospitalized by court order, are being 
cultivated to take their places one day as 
happy, useful, productive members of 
society. 

Through gardening with annual 
flowers and vegetables, the troubled 
young people are learning to grow out 
of themselves, to build relationships 
with the world outside of their own in¬ 
jured personalities, to participate ac¬ 
tively in life. They are acquiring that 
sense of their own importance and ac¬ 
complishment so vital to rehabilitation. 

In addition, gardening is developing 
their ability to learn. Such subjects as 
English and mathematics arc tied into 
their work with the soil. Working 
alongside each young gardener is a 
volunteer from the community who 
gives support and love, a sense of be¬ 
longing and worthwhile achievement, 
felt, probably, for the first time in the 
child’s life. 

Of the children's gardening program 
at Pontiac, Dr. James McHugh, attend¬ 
ing psychiatrist, states: “When these 
youngsters enter the hospital, they come 
rejected by their communities. They 
regard the hospital as a ‘one-way door.’ 
Within a short time, they have a gar¬ 
den, and their efforts are praised and 
acceptable. This program, through giv¬ 


ing them a new level of participation, 
brings them out of the cycle of feeling 
that they are unworthy, for the growing 
flowers and vegetables are dependent 
upon them. 

“To place emotionally disturbed per¬ 
sons out in a garden is good. In this set¬ 
ting, space opens up and they no longer 
feel hemmed in. They can run, shout, 
and release the factors which have 
molded them into incorrigibles. In a 
literal sense, these children are digging 
their troubles into the soil.” 

So effective is the gardening therapy 
at Pontiac that similar programs arc 
planned for Detroit’s House of Correc¬ 
tion and various Chicago protective 
homes. Children with troubles of an¬ 
other sort—primarily physical disabili¬ 
ties—are now receiving horticultural 
therapy under the auspices of the Chi¬ 
cago Horticultural Society in Chicago 
schools for the handicapped. 

New Purpose to Living 

Elderly people participating in pro¬ 
grams for senior citizens in the Chicago 
area are turning to gardening as a re¬ 
warding, therapeutic hobby. Through 
the work of a seventy-six-year-old re¬ 
tired horticulturist for the Chicago Park 
District, Rudolph J. Mohr of Palatine, 
III inois, the aged are beginning to har¬ 
vest the health benefits of gardening— 
moderate exercise and stimulating ac¬ 
tivity which gives new purpose to living. 

Mohr’s efforts, cosponsored by the 
Chicago Horticultural Society and 
Mayor Daley’s Commission on Senior 
Citizens, have instituted gardening pro¬ 
grams at the Lincoln Senior Center and 
the Jewish Orthodox Home for the 
Aged, both in Chicago, and at the Ben* 
senvillc Home for the Aged, Benscn* 
ville, Illinois, a western suhurb of the 
Windy City. 

Gardeners at Bcnsenville bring fresh- 
cut annual flowers to grace the chapel 
altar and to brighten lounges and din¬ 


ing rooms of the residence. Flowers 
from the gardens also cheer the rooms 
of residents who are not able to get 
about. In summer, garden-grown vege¬ 
tables are featured on the home’s menus. 
Some are canned for serving later in 
the year. 

Those residents who can’t participate 
in outdoor gardening activities are en- • 
couraged to work with planters and 
flower arrangements. In the winter, in¬ 
door projects are offered. Many resi¬ 
dents who are physically handicapped 
have become active gardeners. For in¬ 
stance, some of the gardeners who are 
confined to wheelchairs can wield long- ( 
handled tools effectively. One man 
with a spine condition, which prevents 
bending over, is very able with the hoe. , 

i 

Children’s Harvest 1 


The Children’s Garden at the Brook- 

Ivn Botanic Garden has been flourish- 
* 

ing since 1914. A great many things 
grow in Brooklyn, New York, besides 


a certain tree! 

Through individual gardening proj¬ 
ects and experiments, children from the 
age of nine or more are taught to de¬ 
velop interests and skills that continue 
through their lives. The program is not 
aimed at the “underprivileged,” but is 
for all children who might gain from 
working with living plants and with 
their fellows. Many children return 
year after year to work in the green¬ 
house, and to plant and harvest in the 
Children’s Garden. 

The original Children's Garden area, 
approximately one-half acre, was di¬ 
vided into 136 small gardens, but in 
1957 another quarter acre was added 
and divided into an additional 66 gar¬ 
dens. Each child is given a small piece 
of ground to work by himself or with a 
nartner. Vegetables have proven to be 
the most popular with the children, both 
from the point of view f of the useful 
t w on and the variety of plants available. 
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Preparation for the garden year 
starts in January when a group of older 
boys and girls are invited to draw the 
plan for the annual flower garden which 
borders the vegetable field. In Febru¬ 
ary, children of the previous season are 
invited to enroll. They pay a small reg¬ 
istration fee for the whole season, or 
for the spring classes, as their family 
plans dictate. For five or six Saturday 


rections, is available on request to the 
National Garden Bureau, 124 East 38th 
Street, New York City 16. 

Garden Center 

A gala two-day flower festival marked 
the dedication of the $225,000 garden- 
center building in Lakeside Park, Oak¬ 
land, California, last year. Sponsored 
by the Oakland-East Bay Garden Cen- 


During Garden Day at 
Point Defiance Park , 
Tacoma, Washington , 
park horticulturists 
teach home gardeners 
how to propagate and 
nurture their plants . 



mornings, they attend classes indoors, 
planning the gardens, working in the 
greenhouse, sowing tomatoes, cabbage, 
lettuce seed, transplanting seedlings. 

The Botanic Garden supplies the 
seeds, fertilizers, and tools. Good, sinall- 
sized tools were purchased in 1917 and 
many of them are still in use at the pres¬ 
ent time, for taking care of tools has 
been an important part of the whole 
gardening project. The big event is 
Planting Day, usually the third or 
fourth Saturday in April, and during 
the Saturdays in May and June the 
children go directly to the garden house 
and work out-of-doors, caring for their 
plants. 

As crops mature for harvest, they are 
taken, counted, weighed, and the total 

I registered so that each year there is a 
record of what is taken from the indi¬ 
vidual garden plots. When school ends 
in Ju ne, the gardening schedule changes 
to weekdays. Each child is encouraged 
to come twice a week during the sum¬ 
mer to harvest and care for his garden, 
to learn about the flowers that are grow¬ 
ing in the border and to do some of the 
extra work necessary in maintaining 
the permanent planting. 

A plan for the 8'-by-10' scale model 
of the garden, along with planting di- 


ter, Inc., a group of forty-two garden 
clubs and societies, in cooperation with 
the park department, the new center is 
the culmination of an idea conceived 
in 1951. The building is envisaged as 
a focus for garden activities through¬ 
out the East Bay area. Large meeting 
rooms, capable of seating three hun¬ 
dred, are on the main floor and in the 
basement, with the latter equipped for 
movie and slide projection as well. 
There is also an attractive smaller meet¬ 
ing room on the main floor with seating 
facilities for 125. A library and several 
large work areas, equipped in the most 
modern fashion, will make the center a 
place of practical value to students and 
to display groups. An eighty-five-foot- 
long indoor lanai will provide exhibit 
area for continuous floral shows. 

Nature in the Metropolis 

In Baltimore, Maryland, a citizens 
group, known as the Cylburn Wild- 
flower Preserve and Garden Center Or¬ 
ganization, the recreation bureau, the 
parks bureau, and the department of 
education have joined forces and re¬ 
sources to further nature study, conser¬ 
vation, education, and horticulture by 
establishing a wildflower preserve and 
garden center in Cylburn Park. 


Baltimore, as Elizabeth Clarke of the 
recreation bureau, points out, “has 
changed from a city surrounded by 
woodlands, where an afternoon could 
be spent admiring the beauty of native 
flowers, listening to the song of birds, 
or, in late fall, enjoying the tangy 
flavor of the persimmon, to a busy 
metropolis.” 

Botanists, nurserymen, garden-club 
members, retired teachers, bird lovers, 
and naturalists helped develop the park 
as a place where the interested public 
could participate in available nature 
activities. This group, sponsored by the 
Baltimore Bureau of Recreation, plan¬ 
ned best use of the facilities. Since 1954, 
they have identified plants, organized 
groups to collect and transplant much- 
needed wildflowers to designated loca¬ 
tions on an intricate trail system, 
weeded and cleared trails, labeled and 
catalogued plants. 

Miss Clarke reports, “Work on the 
trails continues, adding more wild¬ 
flowers each year. When springtime 
arrives, the plants are labeled, giving 
the scientific name, the common name 
in some cases, particularly on the edu¬ 
cational trail. Those wildflowers need¬ 
ing protection and on the Maryland 
Federated Garden Club protected list 
are so designated. And, now in 1960, the 
bog area has been excavated and plans 
are underway for a system of pools with 
varying degrees of acidity to suit the 
plants with these requirements. 

“The activities committee of the Cyl¬ 
burn Wildflower Preserve and Garden 
Center last fall offered its first planned 
program consisting of two walks to 
identify trees, a six-week seminar on 
winter characteristics of trees and 
shrubs, and two evenings to discuss 
trail leadership. In the spring, when 
flowers are at their best, members of 
the organization will be in the preserve 
to take groups of children and adults 
on trips through the woodland pointing 
out the interesting flowers. A trailside 
museum and a greenhouse for instruc¬ 
tion are planned for the future. 

“The Ornithological Society conducts 
bird walks for children every two weeks 
and has erected bird feeders along the 
bird walk. Through the club interest, 
the feeders are supplied with seeds for 
the more than ninety different kinds of 
birds found in the area.” 
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THEY PADDLE THEIR OWN 



w 


HEN ONE OF 
our paleo¬ 


lithic ancestors 
found out that some 
things floated and 
some things sank 
(including his own 
body of muscle and 
bone), his minute brain conceived a 
device the dictionary calls a raft. He 
used whatever was at hand. The re¬ 
sults depended on geography; in one 
place a few trunks of trees were bound 
together with vines; in another the 
skins of animals were blown up and 


tied together. Both of these devices 


floated downstream like a jellyfish. 

Then, our thick-skulled ancestor de¬ 
cided he needed something light that 
could be moved in a given direction, so 
he covered a basketlike structure with 
skins and attempted to propel it with a 
crude paddle. It went around in cir¬ 
cles and he became the first “big wheel 
of the boating industry. Later, he strad 
died a log and paddled it; then he hoi 




lowed out the log and became the owner 


of the first canoe—a dugout. 

Time inarched on. The Phoenicians 
and the Vikings traveled extensively in 
oversized canoes with oars and sails for 
propulsion. As ships grew larger and 
larger, man still continued to use 
canoes. The Eskimos made kayaks for 
hunting and umiaks for carrying their 
wives, children, and household utensils. 
The Indians further south sewed birch 
bark on a frame, pitched the seams, and 
created a maneuverable craft, easily 
propelled and carried between water¬ 
ways. A great deal of the exploration 
of North America was carried out by 
canoe. 

The graceful birch-bark canoe of the 
Indians exists today in the form of 
beautiful, easy-to-paddle, canvas-cov¬ 
ered canoes, for the ‘most part manu¬ 
factured in Maine. New materials have 
come into use recently; today’s paddler 


Mr. M allison, commodore of the A- 
merican Canoeing Association and vet¬ 
eran recreation leader , is superinten¬ 
dent of recreation Jacksonville, Florida. 


may choose a craft made of aluminum, 
fiberglass, cedar planking, or molded 
plywood. Uses have increased and 
specialized types have been developed. 
The C and K types used in international 
and Olympic competition are the “400” 
of canoeing society. These are light, 
fast, tipsy craft of thin plywood, beau¬ 
tifully constructed for expert usage. 
The C or Canadian is the racing type 
for one-, two-, and four-man crews, us¬ 
ing single-blade paddles. The K, or 
rigid kayak, is a sliver on the water 
propelled by one-, two-, and four-man 
crews using double-blade paddles. 

Competition ^ ^ 

Competitive paddling is controlled in 
the United States by the American 
Canoe Association, which is an allied 
body of the Amateur Athletic 'Union, 
and included in the U.S. Olympic Com¬ 
mittee. Any young man or woman, 
possessed of good health, determina¬ 
tion, competitive spirit, and perserver- 
ance in training may participate in di¬ 
visional, national and international 
paddling regattas. Every four years, 
Olympic trials open to citizen amateurs, 
are held. This year, the trials will be 
held on Lake Sebago in the Bear Moun¬ 
tain section of Palisades Interstate Park, 
New York, during midsummer. 

Not all competition is confined to 
straightway racing on the thousand- 
meter course. A group known as white- 
water enthusiasts is interested in cruises 
on streams that are high and fast. 
Shooting the rapids is one of the great¬ 
est canoeing thrills. Organized groups 
plan these trips with special attention to 
safety and training in rescue techniques. 
Beginners learn on less turbulent 
streams. Competition may be a wild 
twenty-five miles, like the annual race 
through the Royal Gorge of the Arkan¬ 
sas at Salida, Colorado, or a five-hund¬ 
red-meter slalom, which is a supreme 
test of maneuverability in swift-flowing 

water with obstacles. Turning points 

* 

and gates are designated hy striped 
poles suspended from wires. 

Devotees of white-water canoeing 
have an organization known as the A- 


Natlian L. Mallison 


merican White Water Affiliation which 
has a splendid publication known as 
American White Water . The white- 
water paddlers use decked canoes and 
kayaks. An upset is not necessarily the 
end of a race or slalom. The “Eskimo 
roll” puts the contestant back on an 
even keel and in the running again. 


Sailing Canoes 


Windjammer sailors convert the 
canoe into a yacht and enjoy real sporty 


sailing. The thoroughbred of this ilk is 


the decked sailing canoe, a double-ender 
seventeen feet long, forty-three inches 
wide, and limited to ten square meters 
(107 square feet) of sail. It is one 
of the world’s most highly developed 
racing craft and can be capsized and 
righted. Fully decked and equipped 
with a sliding hiking seat, these sleek 
aristocrats of canoe sailing have at 
tained speeds of fifteen knots and won 
many one-of-a-kind regattas. 

The AC A also has a cruising class, 
usually a wooden canoe with good lines, 
equipped with a lateen sail, leeboards, 
and steering paddle. A more refined 
rig is found on the Class C canoes which 
utilize a stock canoe of any material. 
This is fitted with a mast step, leeboards, 
transverse tiller and a sail, usually of ] 
dacron. Marconi cut. The decked 
sailers and cruisers arc most numerous 
in the East while the C Class center 
around Jacksonville, Florida. The 
spruce wind” (paddle) brings ’em 


u 


back alive when zephyrs take a holiday. 


Camping Trips 

Camping and canoeing go together 
like ham V eggs. When the American 
Canoe Association was formed at Lake^ 
George eighty years ago, its members 
were mostly canoe campers. Unless one 
elects a cruise with portages, ernise- 
camping is not laborious. Equipment 
and supplies up to two hundred pounds 
present no problem for two paddlers in J 

* 4 m m * 


an eighteen-foot canoe if the streams ( 


are a foot or more in depth. I 

The purist who cooks from scratch 
over a wood fire and spreads his blan¬ 
kets on pine boughs may paddle ten to 
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Does your recreation department sponsor a canoe program ? 
Here are the latest tacks. 


fifteen miles a day and still take a few 
pictures. The author uses inflated mat¬ 
tresses, a miner’s or explorer’s tent with 
ground cloth and mosquito bar sewed 
in, a two-burner gasoline stove, and 
provisions, mostly canned or prepared. 
The day’s paddling then jumps from 
twenty-five to forty miles a day. »■ 

One day on the Suwannee comes to 
mind. My boy paddler, a banker, who 
left the “N” out of his title when we 

•t 

were camping, liked to cook. We had 
three hot meals a day, made and Woke 
camp, washed our clothes, bathed, took 
some pictures, and covered forty-miles. 
One of us paddled while the other 
washed clothes or went over the side 
for a bath. One cooked while the other 
handled the tent and bedding. A large 
part of the equipment was carried in 
big lard cans to keep it dry. The canned 
soups, hash, vegetables, and milk were 
carried in a duffel bag. As the high¬ 
ways get more and more crowded, the 
serenity of a camping trip becomes 
more apparent. 

The ACA owns a thirty-five-acre 
island near Gananoque, Canada, where 
its members and guests camp under can¬ 
vas every year during August. While 
the atmosphere is informal, campers 
observe the code of the woods. A few 
simple rituals, such as morning and 
evening colors, nightly campfire pro¬ 
grams, officer-of-the-day on duty and 
bugle calls, identify it as the camp of 
an organization with tradition. Each 
camper is responsible for his own camp, 
and no attempt is made toward uni¬ 
formity. The daily program, as might 
be expected, includes sailing races, 
swimming, paddling races, novelty 
events, and trips ashore for groceries. 
Some campers bring their grandchil¬ 
dren to enjoy the same spot they en¬ 
joyed as youngsters forty or fifty years 
ago. 

Canoe Clubs 

What about clubs? Numerous groups 
of canoeists interested in one or more 
phases of activity, organize a club, ac¬ 
quire property, put up a boathouse and 
social hall and then function much like 



The racing kayak (above) 
comes in different sizes for 
a one-, two-, or four-man 
crew. Cruising sailer (right 
above) steers with a paddle . 
In slalom and white-water 
racing (left), paddlers use 
a fiberglass canoe which 
has deck and waterproof 
“ skirts ” for shooting rapids. 


a yacht club. Officers are a commodore 
(president), vice-commodore (in charge 
of land activities), rear commodore 
(in charge of water activities), and 
purser (secretary and treasurer). These 
are known as flag officers. Members of 
the board or board of governors usually 

double as committee chairmen. Con- 

**■ 

ventional committees are: finance, 
building and grounds, social, paddling, 
cruising, membership, regatta, public¬ 
ity, and so forth. The Washington 
Canoe Club has been in existence sev¬ 
enty-five years, others fifty. 

Another type of club owns no real 
estate but has a dozen or more canoes, 
a couple of trailers which will carry six 
canoes each, and sails for several of its 
canoes. These are.usually kept in a 
member’s yard between trips. The 
group is held together by a mimeo¬ 
graphed bulletin which covers set 
events, some technical material and edi¬ 
torial comment. Cartoons and jokes by 
members round it out. The Buckridge 
Ski Club, which goes in for canoe 
cruising, white-water races and sailing 


cruising, is such an organization. It 
centers around Swarthmore but has 
cruises and camps as far away as Ver¬ 
mont. In the winter its members ski 
and skate. 

Thousands of people learn some 
canoeing in camps—Boy Scout, Girl 
Scout, YMCA, YWCA, and private 
clubs. Many thousands, who never af¬ 
filiate with any organized group, might 
have more fun if they did. A recreation 
department might organize a canoe 
club and then let the club function as 
an affiliated group, the same as a camera 
club, square-dance club, craft club, and 
so on. 

Source Material 

The following addresses and books 
are helpful: 

American Canoe Association (Dort« 
Cousins, secretary), 400 Eastern Street, New 
Haven 13, Connecticut. 

American White Water Affiliation, 
5525 East Bails Drive, Denver 22, Colorado. 

Buckridge Ski Club Canoe Committee 
(Robert E. McNair), 32 Dartmouth Circle, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

Canoeing, Official American Red Cross 
textbook. Obtainable from any ARC chapter 
office. 
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Volunteers line up 
sights . In background 
is the old baseball 
backstop as well as 
worn-down base paths. 





Members of local Brick¬ 
layers Union spent many 
free hours constructing ce¬ 
ment-block rest room. Note 
first level of backstop poles . 


Construction of backstop took 
many manhours and needed 
specialized equipment , includ¬ 
ing extension-ladder truck . 


Men pour concrete for footings , floor , 
and backstop poles. All backstop poles 
were the donation of local companies . 



GROWTH OF 



W 1 


EEDS GREW 
faster than 

■p ^ y kids on a tract of 
k a « rather level, tree¬ 

less land in the 
eastern section of 
Loveland, Colo¬ 
rado, an area with 
many kids and few 
facilities. For the past twenty-five years 
this has been owned by the school 
district, and has been more productive 
of weeds than anything else. In early 
spring, the kids swarmed over the area 


playing ball. 


This picturesque city of approxi¬ 
mately eleven thousand is located along 
the eastern slope of the magnificent 
Rockies, about midway between Denver 
and Cheyenne. These community resi¬ 
dents arc not much different than those 
anywhere else—though they feel they 
are “just a little nearer Heaven'’ (weed- 
less and well watered, they hope). 

A tax-supported recreation depart¬ 
ment was set lip in 1955 allowing for a 
full-time recreation director. There 
wasn't much money allocated for oper¬ 
ational expenses by big-city standards, 
but each year the budget has increased. 
However, money for large capital im¬ 
provements was not available. For 
three years the recreation program was 
carried on in existing parks and athletic 
fields, but as the program expanded and 
became more popular, more space was 
needed. 

The idea of converting the vacant 
weed patch into a play field area began 
to simmer, and finally came to a boil in 
February 1958, when the Loveland 
Recreation Commission helped organize 
the nonprofit Loveland Improvement 


Mr. Henkel, a former Indiana full¬ 
back, was director of the recreation 
commission in Loveland , Colorado . be¬ 
fore becoming director of recreation 
in Villa Park , Illinois . 
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EED PATCH 


Don Henkel 


Association. This was composed of 
volunteers dedicated to the creation of 
recreation facilities and other com¬ 
munity improvements. This is not a 
storybook saga of thousands of volun¬ 
teers rushing in to do a job overnight. 
Indeed, it was only through the hard 
work of a dedicated few that Sunny- 
side Park ever became a reality. 

The school board gave permission for 
development of the property as a rec¬ 
reation facility. Word was spread that 
construction of the new area would be 
discussed at a big meeting. About one 
hundred people who thought they could 
make the area a reality showed up. 

Then came legal complications: “You 
have to have a constitution and bylaws.” 
“You have to incorporate with the 
state.” “You can only go this far and 
no further.” This all sounded logical, 
but the people who came to that first 
meeting had their shovels and rakes 
outside ready to go to work. Three 
months later, after the legal framework 
was arranged, the dozen remaining men 
set about the task of actually construct¬ 
ing Sunnyside Park. Everyone was 
made a chairman. There were more 
chairmen than committees and—more 
meetings. 

The local Lions Club kicked off the 
financial donations with a gift of $600. 
This was followed by a combined gift 
from the three local veterans organiza¬ 
tions of $1,100. With this money in 
hand, volunteer groups and individuals 
went to work. Members of the local 
bricklayers union spent three days of 
their own free time laying cement block 
for the rest rooms. All of the lumber¬ 
yards donated materials for the rest¬ 
room roof and glass blocks for the win¬ 
dows. The plumbers reduced their 
prices for installing plumbing fixtures. 
A carpenter built the roof; a paint 
dealer donated paint; a cement man 
laid the floor; the local ready-mix ce* 
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ment firm cut its bill considerably. 

The core group of about a dozen men 
in the Loveland Improvement Associa¬ 
tion approved final detailed plans for 
the area, sought ways and means of ob¬ 
taining funds, solicited professional 
volunteer help, and themselves gave con¬ 
sistent volunteer help and guidance to 
the entire project. The group’s presi¬ 
dent, George Paine, is part owner of a 
manufacturing establishment. Others 
included a police sergeant, city building 
inspector, city electrician, cement con¬ 
tractor, semiretired man, two telephone- 
company employees, state highway-de¬ 
partment engineer, meat cutter, and 
stocks-and-bonds man. 

The association built the facility; by 
mutual agreement the Loveland Recrea¬ 
tion Commission has charge of pro¬ 
graming and maintenance. 

The complete plans for Sunnyside 
Park call for rest-room facilities; large- 
size baseball-softball backstop; combin¬ 
ation baseball-softball infield; complete¬ 
ly grassed outfield, large enough to con¬ 
tain a full-sized football field; parking 
facilities; and a hard-surfaced concrete 
area, allowing room for three tennis 
courts, full-sized basketball and volley¬ 
ball courts. The association built the 
various sections of Sunnyside Park with 
emphasis on maximum durability and 
minimum maintenance costs only as 
money became available. 

Construction of the backstop and in¬ 
stallation of the watering system were 
the most difficult projects. Watering 
eighty-five thousand square feet of grass 
area with no hope of tapping off ex¬ 
isting city water lines caused a great 
deal of concern. There was an irriga¬ 
tion ditch running along one side of the 
property, but the use of this water 
would be unpredictable, if available at 
all. 

We thought that water was available 
just a short distance below ground 


since nearby homes had hit under¬ 
ground water while digging sewer lines. 
Luck was with us, and, at seven feet, 
water was struck. At nineteen feet, the 
casing was buried in shale and the well 
sealed off. Fifty-six gallons of water 
per minute were needed for our sprink¬ 
ling system; the well tested at a mini¬ 
mum of one hundred. 

With financial help from the school 
board, and volunteer assistance from 
many sources, installation of the under¬ 
ground watering system and grass sow¬ 
ing proceeded. The hard dirt surface 
was soaked to the point where it could 
be plowed and disked. Portable irriga¬ 
tion pipe was borrowed from a local 
farmer; a large portable pump, plus in¬ 
numerable parts, were secured from 
implement dealers in town. Tractors 
and gas were obtained gratis and work 
proceeded toward irrigation of the hard 
ground. 

The city water and cemetery depart¬ 
ments brought in their equipment to 
dig the waterline ditches. The entire 
system was installed in such a manner 
that all water in the plastic lines would 
drain back to the well. A five-foot-deep 
sump hole was dug around the well and 
cemented, allowing the pump to be 
placed about two feet above water line. 
The sprinkling system is operated elec¬ 
trically with an automatic turn-off. 

Last year, Sunnyside Park had its 
first full summer of usage. A kids’ base¬ 
ball program inaugurated the ballfield 
in great style. Church and service-club 
groups played softball there in a new 
5-F League (Fisical Fitness For Fun & 
Fellowship). City league softball teams 
practiced on the field. 

Those persons directly involved with 
Sunnyside are proud of what they have 
done; and the community, as a whole, 
feels a little bit richer for having a fa¬ 
cility built by its own people that will 
be lasting in usage and value. 
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How to camp your way West—in state and national parks 
with a family of four in a Volkswagen ... 



STOP-OVER 
CAMPING 


W HEN WE STARTED on our forty-five-hundred-mile 
camping and traveling trip last summer we felt 
like pioneers but with a pint-sized covered wagon. 
Ours was a 1958 Volkswagen, loaded every inch, inside and 
out, with camping equipment, assorted crayons and toys, 
two young children—seven and three—and the two of us. 
At home, three other couples with children were waiting 
in concerned anticipation for us to prove it could be done, 
so they could try this year. 

We not only proved it could be done, we loved it. We 
swam in a mountain lake in Pennsylvania, were enchanted 
by the lush beauty of the Shenandoah Valley, and even 
played in snow in August in Colorado. No one got sick. 
We never even filled the prescriptions we carried with us 
from our understanding pediatrician. No one even got 
really cranky, and we all learned to appreciate ourselves, 
each other, and our country more than ever. 

We started from Spring Valley, New York, about thirty 
miles from New York City, early one August morning. We 
headed south, then west to Colorado, then north and back 
east to New Salem, Illinois. The rest of the trip home was 
via old school friends and superhighways, and so is not 
included in the calculations here. 

When we first thought of heading for the Rockies, and 
saving money by camping on our way, we talked to every¬ 
one we knew who had camped. They gave us hints on equip¬ 
ment, how to choose a campsite, and how to set up a tent. 
Then we visited camping supply stores and collected cata¬ 
logues. When we had bought or borrowed most of our 
equipment, wc camped for a trial weekend near home at 
Lake Welch in Palisades Interstate Park. 

This was, in some ways, disastrous, and might have dis¬ 
couraged less stubborn pioneers. The children had no 
trouble. They slept cozily in their sleeping bags, although 
they kept rolling off their over inflated air mattresses onto us. 
They didn’t wake up, wc did. We also tried sleeping outside 
in a “screened porch” in front of the tent. I fit, my husband 
didn’t. His toes kept pushing against the netting so, at 
about 3:00 A.M., we moved inside. 

In a kind of Chaplinesque silent movie we maneuvered 


Mrs. Youcha, a former writer-researcher for Coronet Mag¬ 
azine, is now engaged in a full family life and freelance 
writing . She wrote this article especially for RECREATION. 


our sleeping bag into the tent and crawled into it, all in 
pitch blackness. Then, claustrophobia struck. I woke to 
see my husband standing at the open tent flap, desperately 
taking deep breaths. We found later that what we had was 
mild food poisoning, not claustrophobia. 

In spite of this miserable experience, we drove wearily 
home convinced that camping was fun, and that we liked it. 
Our trip proved that our intuition, rather than our trial 
run, was right. We got used to sleeping in the tent. It even 
had one great advantage: when one of the children wanted 
a drink I just reached out for the canteen, filled a paper 
cup, handed it over, and went back to sleep without ever 
moving more than my arm. Camping and traveling was 
a real vacation, not an endurance test, despite dire predic¬ 
tions. Whenever we stopped at a campsite, skeptical and 
amused fellow campers (many family groups among them) 
gathered to watch us unload. This is what they saw: 

• From the luggage rack on the roof we took down our 
tent. Packed in its own canvas bag slightly larger than a 
golf bag, it weighs only forty-five pounds. The tent is sus¬ 
pended from an aluminum frame, sets up in about twenty 
minutes, and has room to sleep five on air mattresses. We 
invested about $125 in it, feeling that ease in setting up and 
taking down, interior space unbroken by poles, and its 
light weight were worth the expenditure. It is manufac¬ 
tured by the Draw-Titc company, and is called the Holiday 
De Luxe. As extra equipment we bought mosquito netting 
to enclose the canopy area, but we never used the netting. 

• The luggage rack also held two sleeping bags, two duflel 
bags of clothes, towels, etcetera, and two lightweight alumi¬ 
num folding chairs. Who said we were roughing it? 

• Out from under the hood (the Volkswagen’s trunk) came 
our two-burner gasoline stove, efficient, compact, and easy 
to use; and our gasoline lantern. In the trunk we also kept 
our hatchet, rope, flashlight, first-aid kit, and so on. 

Tuekcd in the back of the car, where my husband had 
removed the scat and built a plywood platform for the 
children to use as playing and sleeping space, were: 

• Our small borrowed ice chest, which we filled ever)’ other 
day, and which efficiently kept our butter, fruit, and meat. 

• The cupboard, home-built especially to fit into a small 
space and hold the packages of dehydrated soups, instant 
potatoes, salt, sugar, etcetera. 

• Two sleeping bags and the deflated air mattresses used 
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The author ivith her 
two children , Sharon 
(left) and Victoria . 



as padding for the sleep-and-play platform. Plus, of course, 
toys, a plastic pail with kitchen odds and ends, the insulated 
bag in which I packed lunch each morning, the canteen for 
water, my husband’s rifle, the nested pots, pans, and silver¬ 
ware, and so on and on. 

We had bought our lantern, stove, air mattresses, and 
hatchet and borrowed the sleeping bags and ice chest. This 
is standard practice among campers who acquire their 
equipment gradually, and don’t want to invest too much 
until they are sure they like the life. We spent about eighty 
dollars on equipment, exclusive of the tent. 

With the four of us and our equipment piled outside the 
car, it didn’t see possible everything would ever fit back in. 
But it did—by about nine the next morning—and off we 
went to see more of the country, find a new campsite, and 
settle down for the afternoon and evening. 

We picked our campgrounds from a booklet called Camp¬ 
ground Guide for Tent and Trailer Tourists , revised every 
year and available from Campgrounds Unlimited, Blue 
Rapids, Kansas, for one dollar. It lists established camp¬ 
grounds in the United States and Canada by states, tells 
how to reach them, what their facilities are, and so forth. 
Two other useful booklets, available from the Superin¬ 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington 25, D.C.: Camping Facilities Administered by the 
National Park Service (15^) and National Forest Vacations 
(30^), which describes recreation facilities available in 
our 149 national forests. We never reserved space in ad¬ 
vance, although we understand that for touring New York 
and New England this is a necessity. Out West, no reserva¬ 
tions were ever needed. 

Wc stayed at state parks and at national parks, and liked 
the state parks better because they were less crowded, off 
the beaten track, and gave us a chance to know the people 
in the local area. We liked Claytor Lake, Virginia, so well 
we stayed two nights, went swimming, watched the water 
skiers, and cooked over an open wood fire. 

That stop, our second, could well have been our last. 
During the night my husband felt something outside the 
tent push against his feet as he slept. He pushed back. The 
game of footsie went on for a while until my husband 
peeked out of the tent, saw nothing, and went back to sleep. 
Next morning, in the beautifully equipped bathhouse, with 
hot showers and dressing tables, a woman told me, “We 
usually warn new campers right away, but we didn’t get to 
you last night. There are lots of the friendliest skunks 


around here—just don’t bother them and they won’t do 
a thing.” Our midnight visitor undoubtedly had been less 
frightened than we, since he kindly refrained from ruining 
our tent. 

The prettiest campsites we found were in Missouri. At 
the Meramec River our tent faced a tree bent over the 
stream. Wc ate watching the sun sparkle on the ripples and, 
if we d had a fishing license, we could have caught a dinner 
of catfish while sitting at the picnic table. Another spot we 
liked particularly well was at Sugar Lake, near St. Joseph, 
Missouri. There, we walked a few feet from our campsite 
to swim among the lily pads^ it was muddy but beautiful. 

Camping in a different place every night added a lot to 
our appreciation of each other as individuals and a family. 
The children pitched in and really helped, gathering kind¬ 
ling, carrying water, drying silverware. \They got some 
understanding of what daddies do as they watched theirs 
choose a level site, set up the tent, trench it as protection 
against rain, and build the fire. Their help was not only 
asked for, but really necessary, and they adapted well to 
any situation. They also learned to appreciate their mother’s 
skill in finding and preparing familiar foods in unfamiliar 
surroundings. 

We tried mapping our stopping places before we started 
our trip, estimating travel time on American Automobile 
Association strip maps, then finding a convenient camp¬ 
ground in our guide. After one day’s traveling, we forgot 
about our careful plans. For one thing, our heavily loaded 
Volkswagen did not cover as much territory, particularly 
in the mountains, as we had estimated. Then, we hadn’t 
calculated the time-consuming bathroom and ice-cream 
stops, most numerous in the early days. What we finally 
did was decide on a stopping place as we started off in the 
morning. Detailed state maps, obtainable from the AAA 
or gas stations, were a great help here. Usually, we reached 
the campground we aimed for, but in the thirteen days it 
took us to get from New York to Colorado, we twice stayed 
at motels because darkness overtook us. 

To keep the children amused while we traveled, we pre¬ 
sented them with a new surprise toy each day. Some of 
these were successful, some not, and we seemed to spend 
most of our time straightening up the toys. Actually, the 
most successful devices were a song book, a harmonica, 
and a deck of cards. 

We sang “Yankee Doodle” at Valley Forge, “My Old 
Kentucky Home” in the South, and “Frankie and Johnny” 
in the West. We played endless games of Old Maid on an 
aluminum baking tray which came in handy for holding 
crayons and paper, too. And we read aloud from guide 
books about the places on our route. 

With our leisurely schedule we swam, explored caves and 
canyons, searched abandoned mines, and visited historical 
sites including Valley Forge and Lincoln’s town, New Salem, 
Illinois. We talked to people in the Kentucky highlands 
who couldn’t at first understand our acceut, nor we theirs. 
We came back home singing “America, the Beautiful” with 
real appreciation of the lyrics for the first time and, corny 
as it sounds, we’d like to camp our way next time “from 
sea to shining sea.” # 
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DANCING IN THE SUMMERTIME 


Community Square Dancing 


L et youk mind’s eye take you down 
the long curving steps from Upper 
Riverside Drive and 105th Street, in 
New York City, to the viaduct over¬ 
looking the beautiful Hudson River. 
Pause there and watch the hundreds and 
hundreds of people from every walk of 
life, every age range, joyously square 
dancing together. No, it is not a special 
occasion, but a usual summer evening 
of recreation. 

In this area, nineteen years ago, an 
experiment in community square danc¬ 
ing was conducted under the auspices 
of the Division of Recreation, New York 
City Department of Parks. From a 
most humble beginning of twelve brave 
souls, heckled by several hundred un¬ 
believers, it was destined to become an 
enduring and outstanding program. Be¬ 
cause of its tremendous success, it 
spread to other areas in the city— 
Central Park Mall, Prospect Park, Vic¬ 
tory Field, Poe Park, and other places. 


It grew, within four years, from an over¬ 
all attendance of six thousand per sea¬ 
son to an estimated two hundred and 
sixty-three thousand. This is not a per- 
capita hour count, but a count taken at 
the peak of each evening of the season’s 
forty dances. Its success may be attrib¬ 
uted to many things: 

• Peoples’ inherent sense of wanting 
to join with others, to be neighborly; 

• A return of community interest in a 
wholesome form of recreation, bringing 
all age groups together; and 

• The simple and easy integration of 
migratory people into the normal life 
of a large city. 

The development of the program, 
naturally slow at the start, began to 
take shape after the first few weeks. The 
only publicity was a small poster, 
“Square Dance Tonight,” at the top of 
the steps. This meant that word-of- 
mouth advertising had to be encour¬ 
aged. To make this possible, the pro¬ 


gram had to be so simple and enjoyable 
that those who attended would bring 
others with them the next week. Lan¬ 
guage barriers also had to be bridged 
with the cooperation of the English- 
speaking participants. This was very 
necessary at Riverside Park because 
of the influx of Puerto Ricans into this 
section of the city. 

There were other problems. The 
average city dweller has the idea that 
the square dance is “corny,” done only 
by rustics. This was easily overcome 
by showing how square dancing is 
dancing at its best, not just skipping 
and romping about; that, like music 
for social dancing, square-dance music 
has dignity and form. To make this 
point, only the finest musicians were 
used. Good deportment was encour¬ 
aged, to eliminate the small amount of 
horseplay displayed by a few r to over¬ 
come their natural nervousness first 
time on the floor. In a few r areas, good 
grooming was encouraged to do away 
with T-shirts, form-fitting slacks, halt¬ 
ers, and so on. This w T as accomplished 
by calling attention, in a subtle way, to 


Round'Dance Festival 


F or a number of years San Antonio, 
Texas, has wanted to have a state 
or national round-dance festival. Last 
June this became reality and a huge 
success. However, at the outset we were 
full of misgivings as to what it would 
take to accomplish this dream and won¬ 
dered if we could really get the job 
done. 

San Antonio has had a very active 
round-dance program and many round- 
dance clubs have been organized. We 
realized we needed to create and estab¬ 
lish the desire and then to plan this 
festival around these clubs; we wanted 
this to be their festival. Realizing the 
tremendous amount of time, planning, 
and work an undertaking of this type 
would involve, it w ? as necessary to have 
their full support. At an organization 
meeting it was decided that a round- 


dance council, composed of one member 
from each club to serve as the officers, 
plus two members from each club to 
serve as directors, would assure an or¬ 
ganization that would work together. 

In September 1958, representatives 
from all clubs met in the municipal 
auditorium and elected officers and di¬ 
rectors. From this group general chair¬ 
man and cochairman w ere elected. The 
general chairman appointed chairmen 
for the various committees to begin 
their respective duties immediately. 
San Antonio’s air-conditioned muni¬ 
cipal auditorium was reserved, rentfree. 

The workshop planning and faculty 
committee was among the first to get 
started and scheduled a workshop for 
the afternoon prior to the evening fes¬ 
tival. This committee made contacts 
with teachers for the workshop. Of 


course, it is very important to have 
state and nationally known teachers on 
a workshop program, preferably teach¬ 
ers who are also choreographers. 

The next committee to get under w ay 
w r as fund raising. It had been decided 
at the September meeting that one 
source of revenue would be a thirty- 
two-page souvenir program. By April 
1959, the entire number of pages allot¬ 
ted for advertising had been sold, thus 
assuring enough money to cover all 
festival expenses. 

The next step was to set up head¬ 
quarters for the teachers and out-of- 
tow T n dancers attending the festival—a 
downtown motel convenient to the au¬ 
ditorium. The motel manager had one 
thousand fliers printed giving the names 
of the teachers, dates, time, location of 
motel and festival. These fliers were 
sent all over the United States to round- 
dancc clubs and groups. 

Other committees were also busy 
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New York City and San Antonio enjoy large-scale participation in community dancing . 


those who were properly dressed. I\ot 
that any particular groups were singled 
out, but once or twice during the eve¬ 
ning a comment was made, such as, 
“It’s nice to see so many dressed for 
square dancing rather than in T-shirts 
and such. You look wonderful.” Little 
by little, those who were not dressed 
properly changed. 

Cooperation in absorbing the new 
people as they came in was urged. This 
paid off with tremendous dividends as 
the years went by. Regular dancers, 
finding a couple in their set who had 
never danced before, immediately ex¬ 
changed partners and cheerfully guided 
them through. 

The dance program itself follows the 
round and square formulas that have 
helped to keep square dancing alive 
through the years. For each set of three 
square dances, a round dance follows. 
In the early days, those who came to 
watch would first come out on the floor 
just for social dancing, but soon became 
regulars. 

To start each evening’s dance, the 
orchestra leads off with sprightly music 


and everyone is asked to form one large 
circle; we explain that no one has to 
know how to square dance, just how to 
walk. The formation is also used to 
teach the basic figures, such as Forward 
and Back, Back-to-Back, Do-Si-Do, 
Swing, and Promenade. 

Following this, four couples are 
asked to go to the center of the floor, 
join hands in a circle, each gent to have 
his back to one of the sides of the area. 
All then drop hands and the ladies arc 
asked to stand alongside of their part¬ 
ners. Then all are instructed to extend 
their free arm out to the side, not toward 
any other person in the set, and when 
their fingertips are about six inches 
away from their neighbors’, they are 
taking up the right amount of space. 
All are then asked to make up their own 
sets. From then on, the original figures 
taught in the large circle are used in 
various ways in square-dance forma¬ 
tion. 

All dances are for the enjoyment of 
the greatest number, rather than for 
those few who may consider themselves 
“experts.” It has been found that the 


simplest combinations of figures bring 
about the greatest applause. Instruction 
is kept to the minimum so that a new 
dance can be taught in not more than 
a minute to a minute and a half. Some¬ 
times even a walk-through is not neces¬ 
sary, and a simple talk-through does the 
trick. 

To add variety, progressive circle 
dances, as well as simple contras, Vir¬ 
ginia Reel, Freeport Reel, waltz qua¬ 
drilles are used. They are well liked, 
even by the teenagers who make up 
a large percentage of the dancers. The 
social dances include fox trot, two-step, 
waltz, polka, rhumba, samba, and, for 
the young people, the Lindy and Rock’n’ 
Roll. Numerous mixers are also used. 

No longer an experiment, the dance 
program has proven an unqualified suc¬ 
cess, both in re-creating community in¬ 
terest in a family activity, and as a 
means of integrating a migratory people 
into the community through a whole¬ 
some form of recreation.— Ed Dur- 
LACHER, one of the top square-dance 
callers and teachers in the country , is 
head of Square Dance Associates. 


making arrangements, including the 
brunch, decorating, registration, and 
after-party committees. The brunch, 
given for the teachers and out-of-town 
dancers, was held at a private home, 
in a garden setting. 

The decorating committee submitted 
several sketches, and we finally selected 
an hacienda scene, a full-scale replica of 
an outside wall of a typical Mexican 
hacienda with the authentic Mexican 
adornments, serape, large sombreros, 
flowers, and a tile roof. By May, the 
program committee had completed the 
!ist of dances for the evening program. 
By sending out the list of dances in ad¬ 
vance of the festival, the out-of-town 
dancers had an opportunity to learn 
those they did not know or to review 
ones they had not been doing recently. 

The registration committee, having 
decided on the motif for the name 
badges, were ready to take care of ad¬ 
vance registration. A letter went to the 


leader of each state and out-of-state 
round-dance group, asking for the 
names of those who would be attending 
the festival. Having these names in ad¬ 
vance expedited registration on the fes¬ 
tival day. (It may be of interest to 
know that we had dancers from Kansas, 
Colorado, California, and Oklahoma.) 

By now the after-party committee had 
selected the menu and made arrange¬ 
ments with the auditorium manager to 
have the tables placed on the dance 
floor immediately after the last dance 
on the program. This was a time for 
visiting, renewing acquaintances, dis¬ 
cussing dances taught at the afternoon 
workshop, and enjoying the fellowship 
of our friends in the round-dance move¬ 
ment. 

The other committees serving on the 
Estival were: reception and greeters, 
floor, coordination, and workshop 
notes. The coordination committee was 
a stand-by group, whose members 


would fill in on the festival day should 
a committee member be unable to be 
present. They were also to be ready to 
serve in the event that more people were 
needed on any other committee. The 
workshop-notes committee was respon¬ 
sible for seeing that each dancer had 
a copy of the workshop notes, and a 
list and directions for each dance taught 
in the afternoon workshop. This book 
of notes was compiled and mimeo¬ 
graphed at our office. 

Although the time from September 
1958 to June 1959 seemed a long time, 
it really flew for those working on com¬ 
mittees. The day of the festival arrived 
with everything ready. A dream was 
being fulfilled, and we were all antici¬ 
pating a day we would never forget. 

P.S. The following week the munici¬ 
pal auditorium was reserved for the 
I960 festival to be held July 16.—Lou 
Hamilton, superintendent of recrea¬ 
tion , San Antonio, Texas . 
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Richard A . Gonzales , better knoivn as Pancho, 
developed his potverful game 
on the municipal courts of Los Angeles 
under the coaching of Perry Jones . 

After tvinning two straight national singles titles, 
he turned pro in 1949, went on to greater fame . 


T he twang of ball against racket 
is heard in the land as recreation 
tennis programs get under way 
for the 1960 season. Tennis, onee a 
sport for the few, has enjoyed increas¬ 
ingly greater popularity among more 
and more people, particularly young¬ 
sters, as more public recreation agen¬ 
cies have incorporated this exhilarating 
sport into their programs. 

Some of the early problems surround¬ 
ing tennis still remain. The game re¬ 
quires a great deal of space, and, as 
basically set up, ean accommodate only 
four people at one time. Tournament 
play involves complications: varied 
forms of play, such as singles, doubles, 
mixed doubles, men s and women’s, 
senior and junior; proper seeding of 
players; scheduling court time; and so 
on. Yet many community recreation 
departments are finding it an exceed¬ 
ingly worthwhile year-round activity 
which ean be made generally available 
through group instruction. 

The following notes describe tennis 
programs initiated by several recreation 
departments to make tennis more gen¬ 
erally available to all age groups, in 
terms of time, court facilities, the play¬ 


ers’ physical condition and ability. 

The Short-Set Match 

Shortened matches are not new to 
the tennis-teaehing profession; for 
years instructors have had to direct 
tennis events for student and elub mem¬ 
bers where conditions limited the num¬ 
ber of games to be played in a match. 
If we are seriously trying to present 
tennis to the American public through 
community recreation and school pro¬ 
grams, we must be realistic about our 
demands for skill and endurance. 

To see what we could accomplish 
along these lines in Monterey, Cali¬ 
fornia, we set up a pen insula-wide tennis 
association for adults and youngsters. 
For the first time, professional instruc¬ 
tion was available in all the city recrea¬ 
tion programs and physical education 
classes of these communities. Here is 
how we set up our tournaments: 

Using a new type of tournament 
form, all tennis players were listed as 
they arrived at the courts. Each match 
consisted of one short set (first player 
to win four games and to be two games 
ahead.) Winners always played win¬ 
ners and losers played losers. Each per¬ 


son or team played three or four 
matches in two to two and a half hours, 
with matches averaging twenty minutes 
of play. Five points are given losers 
and ten points to winners plus the net 
points (games) won or lost during each 
match. 

A survey of participants revealed 
that: 

• Most players prefer doubles to 
singles. 

• It’s fun to play several different op¬ 
ponents. Each person tends to seek his 
own ability level. 

• Players like to play, then sit and gab, 
then play again. 

From the tournament director's 
point of view, the following are favor¬ 
able factors: 

• It's a happy tournament and there¬ 
fore enjoyable to run. 

• It takes only a couple of hours, thus 
there is always a final result. 

• There is only one complete loser for 
every eight participants, with three 
matches played. 

The Monterey Peninsula Tennis As- 
sociation recommends: (1) a four-game 
set and match; (2) six-game set ami 
match; or (3) an eight-game set and 
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in tennis 



The Chicago Park District conducts tennis clinics for 
youngsters and adults. Here , an instructor at the dis¬ 
trict’s Waveland Courts is demonstrating proper service. 


Now a game for “players 
from seven to seventy 



The clamor for lighted courts increases yearly in all 
areas, and recreation departments are trying to meet the 
demand. Here, girls practice under lights in Los Angeles. 


match. Each set must be won by two 
games; i.e., 4-2, 5-3, etcetera. 

Most players prefer to win by a tight 
score, and tournament players general¬ 
ly feel they have a better chance in two 
out of three sets or, better yet, three 
out of five. But winning by a tight score 
requires proper matching of opponents 
rather than longer matches, at least in 
our estimation. In this respect, one-set 
matches enable more tennis to get 
played and thus allow of more proper 
matching. 

Tournament directors will quickly 
recognize the following advantages of 
the short set. Tournament officials al¬ 
ways face scheduling doubles, singles, 
and mixed doubles. Then, there are the 
thirty-one recognized divisions of play, 
and one player can enter as many as 
five different events in one tournament. 
We recommend conducting a singles, 
a doubles, or a mixed doubles event, not 
all three categories. Since playing time 
is greatly accelerated, qualifying rounds 
can be played to place players in severa 1 
divisions of elimination play that have 
draws of sixteen or less. Then, too, the 
championship division could have a 
consolation tournament for first-round 


losers. The losing semifinalists can play 
off for third and fourth place.— Peter 
J. Aldrete, 546 Dutra Street, Monte¬ 
rey, California; Earl Arnett, City 
Hall, Pacific Grove, California; and 
William Wakefield, P.0. Box 600, 
Carmel, California. 

Any of the authors will be happy to 
answer any inquiries you may have 
about their program.—Ed. 

Upswing in Cincinnati 

One of Cincinnati’s most unusual 
tennis activities is a Novice Tournament 
for nontournament winners, conducted 
for the past seven years. Its purpose is 
to reach players who have never won a 
tournament or even reached the quarter 
finals of any tournament having thirty- 
two or more entries, or the semifinals in 
a tournament with sixteen or less (ex¬ 
cept the novice). Even the novice win¬ 
ner of any one year, in any age group, 
cannot play the following year in this 
tournament. Also ineligible are p’ayers 
who have received a varsity letter in 
high school or college. Our slogans 
have been: “The tournament you can 
win” and “Players from seven to sev¬ 
enty can play.” 


We have utilized the following regu¬ 
lations for the novice tournament. All 
matches are limited to singles, with two 
age groups (fifteen and over, fifteen 
and under) for both sexes. Players must 
come from their home community, and 
all neighborhood tournaments start on 
the same day. Neighborhood winners 
ultimately meet in citywide finals. One 
community may have as many as four 
entries in each age classification, based 
on total entries in an age group. For 
example: 

• Up to 23 entries qualifies one 
player 

• 24 to 32 entries qualifies two 
players 

• 33 to 48 or over entries qualifies 
four players 

However, only one winner in each age 
group from the neighborhood is award¬ 
ed a trophy, the runner-up a certificate. 
Wherever possible, clinics are conduc¬ 
ted at the same time as the community 
matches. 

In 1959, this was Cincinnati’s largest 
tennis event, with a total of 393 partici¬ 
pants. This type of tournament en¬ 
courages the average player who feels 
that he has at least a fighting chance 
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to will this event. We have also noticed 
that the winners of the Novice play with 
the more skillful players the next year. 
More tournaments, plus this special one, 
have been responsible for the upswing 
in tennis in Cincinnati.— Robert E. 
Coady, supervisor , tennis and special 
events , Public Recreation Commission , 
Cincinnati , Ohio. 

The Novice Tournament has also 
proved popular in other parts of the 
country. It received its major impetus 
in Detroit, Michigan, where it has been 
the “baby” of Harvey Barcus of The 
Detroit News since 1933. He claims 
it is “the world’s largest tennis compe¬ 
tition.” It is cosponsored by the De¬ 
troit Parks and Recreation Department 
and the Patrons Tennis Association. 
—Ed. 

Any Season, Any Hour 

Brookline, Massachusetts, is a tennis 
town. Long a mecca for tennis lovers 
who have come there over the years to 
watch the many National Doubles 
Championships, it is also a town whose 
public recreation department fosters an 
extremely popular tennis program for 
everybody. Jack Lynch, chairman of 
the New England Tennis Development 
Committee, sent us the following infor¬ 
mation on the tennis setup in Brookline. 

Each summer a tennis supervisor is 
appointed to direct the program for the 
many playgrounds with tennis courts, 
and the playground leaders familiarize 
themselves thoroughly with the game. A 
top tennis expert is invited to town to 
lecture these leaders on tennis funda¬ 
mentals, rules, ways of developing top 
players while still playing for enjoy¬ 
ment, and so forth. Several methods of 
instruction are described: hitting the 
ball against the wall or a bang board; 


working in two’s for singles instruction, 
in four’s for doubles; and the large 
clinic group. In this method of group 
instruction, pupils are broken down in¬ 
to groups of from ten to fifteen pupils 
per instructor, and all work on one 
stroke a day. 

The tennis clinic can be an effective 
way of teaching, particularly when ex¬ 
pert outside help is available in con¬ 
junction with assistance from local in¬ 
structors and volunteers. To obtain 
best results and good publicity, such a 
program should be planned to extend 
over a six-to-eight-week period. This 
is a good public service because it pro¬ 
vides many youngsters and any interest¬ 
ed adult beginners with expert free 
coaching on an organized basis. Tennis 
enthusiasm runs so high that, despite 
the hour-long rain preceding a clinic a 
couple of years ago, over six hundred 
interested participants of all ages 
showed up. Firemen and their friends 
climb the playground fences at 5:30 
in the morning, to get in a couple of 
sets before eight, when the playgrounds 
open but when they have to be at work. 
Others have been known to shovel the 
snow off the courts in the winter to keep 
in tennis trim. The clamor for lighted 
courts increases yearly. In many New 
England communities lighted tennis 
courts are available for play until eleven 
at night. 

One of the devices to keep ’em play¬ 
ing when the courts get overcrowded 
is multidoubles. This form of tennis is 
played with four or more players to a 
team or side. Two players play two 
opponents for two games and then the 
other team members substitute two play¬ 
ers at a time, playing two new oppo¬ 


nents for an additional two games. This 
system continues to alternate every two 
games. When the teams are of equal 
ability, it is great fun and accommo¬ 
dates many players. 

The United States Lawn Tennis As¬ 
sociation has a very successful Junior 
Tennis Development Committee and 
Program, headed by a capable chair¬ 
man, Martin L. Tressel. Based in New 
York City, this committee works closely 
with fifteen local sectional USLTA as¬ 
sociations, and is glad to refer any ten¬ 
nis program inquiries to the nearest 
sectional association. Thus, you can ob¬ 
tain expert help in setting up such a 
tennis program in your community. 
Also, when you know that some top- 
notch players are visiting in your area, 
it is often possible to secure their en¬ 
thusiastic participation in your tennis 
clinics and exhibitions if you have the 
close cooperation of your local tennis 
association. 


Properly promoted, taught, and or¬ 
ganized, tennis is a great game for rec¬ 
reation programs—for champion or 
novice, for boys and girls, parent and 
child, oldster or youngster—during any 
season and at any hour. 






These variations on tennis have 
been checked out by RECREATION 
Magazine with the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association, and do not, in any 
way, contravene any of its regulations. 
If you have any questions about your 
present tennis program, or would like 
to set one up, write Ed Baker, United 
States Lawn Tennis Association, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, for adult pro¬ 
grams. For youngsters, get in touch 
with Martin Tressel at the same ad¬ 
dress.—Ed. 


John D. Rockefeller 


W hen John D. Rockefeller Jr. 

died on May 12, at the age of 
eighty-six, he left behind a new concept 
of the American billionaire. Here w as a 
man who used his great wealth for the 
bettennent of his country and fellow 
citizens, not for capricious self-indul¬ 
gence. The parks and recreation field 
will remember him as a philanthropist 
who did much to conserve the natural 
beauty of the nation’s landscape—for¬ 
ests, mountain ranges, lakes, and parks. 
W hile he and his family had explored 
most of the national parks, he claimed 
he had no favorite park—“Like your 


chTdrcn. you love each one of them for 
different reasons.” 

Among Mr. Rockefeller’s contribu¬ 
tions: Acadia National Park —$3.- 
571.000 for land acquisition and re¬ 
lated projects. 

“Save - the • Redwoods” League—$2.- 
027,000 to protect California’s red¬ 
woods in what is now Humboldt State 
Park. He later gave an additional mil¬ 
lion to save another redwood grove. 
Yosemite National Park —$1,646,- 
000 to save the sugar pines in Yosemite. 
Jackson Hole Preserve —$19,370,000 
to add this Wyoming valley to Grand 


^ton National Park. 

Palisades Interstate Park (N.Y.- 
N.J.)—$10,255,000 to preserve and de¬ 
velop the lower Palisades. 

Shenandoah National Park —S164,- 
000 to help construct Skyline Drive. 
Fort Tryon Park (New York City) — 
$5,930,000 in land and $20,000,000 to 
create the Cloisters, a museum of me¬ 
dieval European art, particularly church 
a T t and architecture. 

Williamsburg, Virginia —more than 
$60,000,000 for one of the most ambi- 
lious and perfect restorations ever ac¬ 
complished. 
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Fishing, food and 
fun for the 
nine-to-fifteens. 


The S.S. Optimist Club brings 
a weary but happy crew cargo 
into port after day ivell-spent. 


Roy Muschany 




Dr. Muschany , boys 9 service chairman , 
starts the trip by answering eager ques¬ 
tions , shows boys how to bait a hook. 



Fishing lessons are put into use. Now 
to sec if fish bite. Eighty-five percent of 
the youngsters had never been fishing. 



Sunshine and a baited hook . . . what 
better way to spend a summer after¬ 
noon? This dream became actuality. 


RIVER BOAT FOR BOYS 


T ake a boy from a crowded and 
smoky rundown section of the 
city and put him on a boat in 
the middle of a lake in the sunshine and 
fresh air. Let him fish to his heart’s 
content for a day with large, juicy 
worms or dough bait, eat all the hot 
dogs and cake and drink all the soda 
pop he desires. Add to this the com¬ 
panionship of an adult who can help 
him bait his fishing poles and answer 
the many questions that a boy will ask, 


Reprinted with permission from The 
Optimist Magazine, January 1959. Dr. 
Muschany is an active Optimist. 


and you have a perfect formula for 
happiness. 

And this is exactly what the South 
Side St. Louis Optimist Club did last 
summer on the SS Optimist for 347 
boys from nine to fifteen. 

The idea for this project came to me 
last February while I was gazing over 
the Mississippi River from my living- 
room window. Why not, I thought, 
build a super-safe boat to take boys 
fishing on beautiful Lake Alton above 
St. Louis, and the Mississippi and Illi¬ 
nois Rivers? There was no activity of 
this kind for boys in the St. Louis area. 

At the next meeting of our club I 
presented my new boys work project to 


the membership. They gave me a full 
vote of confidence to see if my plan 
could be accomplished by a service club 
with only sixty-eight members. 

Consulted Coast Guard 

First I consulted with Commander 
Ray J. Fugina of the United States 
Coast Guard, from whom I received ex¬ 
cellent cooperation and advice. Because 
of his help we were able to build a safe 
passenger boat without making costly 
mistakes. His recommendations were 
fully complied with and we passed our 
inspection w ith flying colors. 

George and Jerry Holtgrewe, owners 
of the Humboldt Boat Service, agreed to 
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Shop View 

FOR SUMMER PROGRAMS 


NEW 


SHOOTING AND HUNTING 


Helps in setting up and improving progroms 
to teoch these skills in schools, camps, col¬ 
leges, recreotionol groups. 


□ 1960 8 1 / 2 x 11 94 p. Ulus. $2.00 


TWIN 


CASTING AND ANGLING 


Campanian to SHOOTING AND HUNTING, 
this haw-ta-da-it guide is useful to both 
teacher and navice. 


□ 1958 81/2x11 52 p. Illus. $2.00 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

Gives practical examples of activities and 
projects oppropriate to children 5-11 yeors 
aid. 

□ 1956 32 p. 7S4 


OFFICIAL GUIDES for Girls and 
Women’s Sports 

I~1 Aquatics, 1959-61, swimming, div- 


ing, synchronized swimming, smoll 
craft . 75$ 

0 Winter Sparts and Outing Activi¬ 
ties, 1959-61, camping, riflery, 
fishing. 75$ 

0 Recreotionol Gomes ond Sparts, 

1957 shuffleboord, toble and deck 
tennis, harsehoes, croquet . 75$ 


0 Archery - Riding, 1960-62 .$1.00 

0 Tennis - Badminton, 1960-62 .$1.00 

0 Group Gomes far Girls and Women, 

1957 . . 50$ 


AAHPER - NEA 

1201 - 16th Street, N.W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 

Please send copies as marked 
above. (2-9 copies of one title, 
10% discount; 10 or more, 
20 %) 

Check enclosed 0 Bill me 0 

Name_ 

Address__ 

City—-State_. 

(Enctase payment with orders af $1,00 
or less) 


build our boat for one thousand dollars 
less than cost when they learned the 
purpose of our project. Ron Brocking- 
ton, of the Mercury Outboard Motors, 
arranged for us to buy two sixty-horse¬ 
power, Mark 75 motors at a huge dis¬ 
count. 

In order to complete the superstruc¬ 
ture and pilot house it was necessary 
for me to call on industrial and com¬ 
mercial leaders for their donation of 
services or products. Not a single com¬ 
pany or individual refused my request. 
In less than thirteen weeks a total of 
$10,200 worth of material and finished 
products had been donated and our 
boat was ready for launching. We emp¬ 
tied our boys work treasury of $4,798, 
earned from the sale of Christmas trees, 
and today we have a boat valued at 
nearly $15,000. 

Carpenters, welders, painters, plumb¬ 
ers, roofers, electricians, and do-it- 
yourself workmen contributed their 
services and labor on Saturdavs. Sun- 
days, and holidays in order that our 
dream boat could become a reality. 
Some were Optimists, many were not, 
but all these men had one thing in com¬ 
mon—goodness in their hearts. Our 
boat is docked at the Palisades Yacht 
Club at Portage Des Sioux, Missouri, 
one of the finest boat harbors anywhere, 
thanks to Donald J. Miravalle, who gave 
us this berth. 

First Boat Ride for Most 

Every Saturday and Sunday we take 
fifty underprivileged boys from various 
boys’ homes, community centers, 
YMCA, Cub and Boy Scout groups, 
juvenile delinquents, or any group of 
worthy boys on a twenty-five-mile cruise 
they will never forget. We have found 
that ninety percent of these boys had 
never had a boat ride and eighty-five 
percent had never gone fishing. 


All youth programs must have ade¬ 
quate supervision to be successful, and 
from the first trip we made to the last, 
our club kept a ratio of at least one man 
for every four boys. Our Optimist mot¬ 
to, “Friend of the Boy,” had its fullest 
meaning on our boat, as every man was 
a buddy to four boys. 

My wife can testify that these trips 
give a boy an enormous appetite. She 
prepared over 2,200 wieners and rolls, 
cut up over 155 sweet cakes, and, above 
all, was a perfect hostess and mother to 
847 boys from June through September. 
My two sons served as deckhands and 
soda jerks. 

For those interested in statistics, our 
boat is forty-six feet long, sixteen feet 
wide, draws only eleven and a half 
inches of water, has two feet of free¬ 
board and is made of 3/16-inch steel 
plate. The hull has four watertight 
bulkheads with hatch covers and, for 
additional safety, a transverse steel 
plate was welded in to prevent tipping 
should all the boys run from one side 
of the boat to the other. A fortv-four- 

V 

inch chain-link fence with two gates, 
complete with padlocks, protects the 
boys from falling into the river. A 
3500-watt electric generating plant sup¬ 
plies all the current for a large refriger¬ 
ator, electric appliances, air horns, 
ceiling lights, running lights, search¬ 
light, radio, and television. 

Our plans for the future will be to 
book passage for over twelve hundred 
boys next year, and, in a little over 
eight years, we should go over the ten- 
thousand mark in our ship’s log. 

In addition, it is our hope that this 
boat, and what it stands for, will bring 
new blood into our club, strengthen 
the fellowship of our members and their 
families and create a form of relaxation 
so important to the fast pace in which 
we live. # 


E ACH OF US has need to eseape occasionally from 
the noisy world which surrounds us and find re¬ 
freshment in the grandeur of nature , Yet , year after 
year , our scenic treasures are being plundered by what 
we call “advancing civilization^ If ire are not care¬ 
ful, ice shall leave our children a legacy of billion- 
dollar roads leading nowhere except to other congested 
places like those they left behind .— GENERAL OF THE 
ARMY OMAR NELSON BRADLEY', 
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Uses of a Park 

Balboa Park in San Diego, California, is one of the 
largest and oldest municipal parks in the United States. 
Its 1,400 acres were dedicated for park purposes in 1868 
when San Diego had a population of only 2,310. The park 
has had an interesting history. It has been the setting for 
two international expositions, the first of which led to a 
number of buildings of unusual design being erected in the 
park. Although intended as temporary buildings, many are 

( still in use. 

Like other large city parks, Balboa Park has been sub¬ 
jected to encroachment pressures, and portions of the park 
have been assigned nonconforming uses. Because of the 
present and potential significance of the area, a citizens 
committee was appointed “to study the historical and exist¬ 
ing facilities and uses of Balboa Park to ascertain present 
and future problems relative to these facilities and uses 
and propose solutions for these problems.” Among the gen¬ 
eral policies recommended by the committee are the fol¬ 
lowing : 

• Balboa Park, as a municipal endeavor, should conform 
to that which is regarded as a true function of government 
—the provision of services for the community which the 
individual, the family, or the neighborhood cannot afford 
to provide for themselves. The city charter sets forth that 
the usage of Balboa Park should be confined to those ac¬ 
tivities which are “cultural, educational, or recreational, 
and which are open to the public.” Further exclusive and 
permanent use of buildings and areas by limited interest 
groups at the expense of the public as a whole should not 
be permitted. 

• As future cultural activities are developed, their location 
within Balboa Park will augment the present great cultural 
and educational assets of this area, thus creating a cultural 
center for all our citizens. 

• With the development of the program outlined by the 
master plan of parks and recreation for district parks, rec¬ 
reation centers, community centers and such, many organ¬ 
ized physical recreation programs can be handled at the 
neighborhood level. 

• The development of freeways or major streets to the 
north and south of the park, in order to accommodate all 

I east-west crosstown traffic, must be encouraged. This will 
make possible the creation of a pedestrian island in the 
central park-building group area. 

• Many activities are conducted in Balboa Park simply be¬ 
cause adequate building facilities are not available else¬ 
where. . . . Those buildings retained only to serve such 
extraneous uses should ultimately be removed as more suit¬ 
able facilities for such nonpark activities become available 

outside the park. 

• Private enterprise operations, both nonprofit and profit, 


for the purposes of serving park patrons within the park 
proper, are not inconsistent with municipal controls of 
Balboa Park. Leases, grants of land, or any legal agree¬ 
ment which would tend to grant the leaseholder a degree of 
autonomy that weakens the direct responsibility of our city 
government to the people for every phase of Balboa Park’s 
operation should not be permitted. 

• Increased public information should be provided con¬ 
cerning the multitude of cultural, educational, recreational 
activities and displays conducted in Balboa Park. 

• We must recognize and strengthen the spiritual, moral, 
physical, and cultural values of Balboa Park—as a park— 
as worthwhile in itself and as worthwhile in those activities 
which it makes possible. 

Coordinated Public Leisure 

Fremont, California, has joined the ranks of the exceed¬ 
ingly few communities in which all public leisure programs 
are administered through a coordinated department. The 
Fremont Department of Community Recreation is com¬ 
posed of three divisions: libraries, parks, and recreation. 
All three divisions will seek to develop a well-rounded leisure 
program satisfying all recreation needs from a children’s 
theater and after-school recreation program to senior citi¬ 
zens groups and evening round tables. Establishment of the 
coordinated department is designed to facilitate cooperation 
with other agencies, such as the schools, the Alameda Flood 
Control District, and private groups interested in cultural 
programs. 

♦ 

Intercounty Cooperation 

A Supervisors Intercounty Committee, composed of 
county supervisors representing six counties in the Detroit 
Metropolitan Area, is tackling the mounting problems of 
metropolitan centers. The committee does not represent 
another government layer, but rather a means of utilizing 
to the fullest the inherent strength of existing government 
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tools and agencies within the region, hive standing com¬ 
mittees, one a recreation committee, were appointed by the 
Supervisors Intercounty Committee, each to specialize in a 
specific major area. Committee functions are to encourage 
studies of specific problems and, after proposals have re¬ 
ceived unanimous approval of the Intercounty Committee, 
to recommend them to the respective boards of supervisors 
for action. 

Waterfront Zoning 

The zoning of waterfront properties presents unusual 
problems. William D. Welch, of the Tennessee Valley Au¬ 
thority, discusses commercial waterfront zoning in an arti¬ 
cle in the Tennessee Planner (April-June 1958) : 

At present the principal use of a commercial nature on the 
reservoir shoreline is that of the commercial boat dock. This 
use is very essential for the enhancement of recreational bene¬ 
fits. But, at the same time, it can be very detrimental to the 
point of becoming a nuisance, due to bright lights, noise, hours 
of operation, etcetera, if not properly related in its location to 
adjacent uses. Developing criteria for delineating land for 
waterfront commercial use is one of the most difficult prob¬ 
lems. The solution appears to be in the designation of a “spe¬ 
cial use” zone. This special use zone would be developed 
around recreation as the principal use. Using this approach, 
a commercial waterfront zone would not he created, and the 
boat docks, concession stands, etcetera, although commercial 
in nature when viewed independently, would become support¬ 
ing or accessory uses in the recreational zone. 

Mr. Welch listed a number of conditions that are to be 
included in the TVA’s special zone in order to avoid the 
utilization of too much of the area zoned for recreation use 


and to control the nuisance factor of the boat docks and 
concession stands. These are: 

The applicant must own or control one thousand feet of con¬ 
tinuous shoreline parallel to the sailing line or the nine-foot 
navigation channel. 

If the proposed location is on a tributary or in a cove, he 
must own or control the land on both sides of the cove or tribu¬ 
tary unless same is more than five hundred feet across at the 
proposed site. If more than five hundred feet across, he must 
own one thousand feet along one side of the cove, parallel lo 
the sailing line or main channel of this tributary. 

He must have one-hundred-foot sideyards between any per¬ 
manent or floating structure and his side property line. 

He must provide adequate parking space depending on the 
number of boat storage slips and boats for rent. 

No recreational accessory" use may be located on areas de¬ 
veloped and designated as public access points by the Corps 
of Engineers. 

It is felt that these conditions will control the detrimental in¬ 
fluence on adjoining uses and conserve the recreational value 
of the land. 

In Brief 

• The high cost of purchasing land in built-up areas is il¬ 
lustrated by the experience in a large eastern city which 
purchased an old car-barn site of 1.83 acres for a play¬ 
ground at a cost of §600,000. 

• Philadelphia has included §2,350,000 iu its 1960 capital- 
budget authorizations for recreation and cultural agencies 
or departments. In the approved 1960-1965 capital pro¬ 
gram, §16,823,400 is included for recreation aud cultural 
purposes, including libraries. This represents two percent 
of the city’s total capital program for the five-year 
period. # 
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Every Issue is Full of Good Ideas 


u 


Gerald M. Van Pool, a leading figure on the national education scene, urges state Student 
Council secretaries to subscribe to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine because “every issue 
is full of good ideas to help us improve student councils. —Geiiald M. Van Pool, Director 
of Student Activities National Education Association . 

Every studeut leader and faculty sponsor of an activity in your school will appreciate the down-to-earth 
ideas and suggestions in SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine. In your school library, it will help you 
month after month in planning successful programs for assemblies, plays, clubs, athletics, debate, music, 
student publications, and student government. 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES is the only national magazine in the extracurricular field. Readers look to it 


for expert leadership and rely on it to help them solve their prob 


School Activities Publishing Co. 

1041 New Hampshire 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Please cuter my subscription to School Activities for 
_years. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


City 


State 


ems in any student activity program. 


SUBSCRIBE NOWI 

One Year $4.00 
Two Years $7.00 

Clip and mail 
the order form to: 
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RECREATION for the - 

Ill and Handicapped 

Beatrice H. Hill 


Health, recreation, and welfare agen¬ 
cies have been requesting advice, with 
increasing frequency, from the NRA 
Consulting Service on training workers 
in coordinated agency recreation pro¬ 
grams for servicing the homebound 
chronically ill and handicapped. This 
trend fits in with the current interest in 
such planning for nursing homes and 
homes for the aged, located in one area. 

As such recreation programs for the 
chronically ill homebound increase, we 
need a whole new subgroup of recrea¬ 
tion workers who will have to be trained 
for this field—the subprofessional or 
recreation aide. The Consulting Serv¬ 
ice has found in its coordinated nurs¬ 
ing-home programs, that no matter how 
successful, there was a lack of continu¬ 
ity in the program. One or two visits 
a week from a worker, jointly paid by 
several homes, left the patient with 
nothing to do in between. 

In several states, the owners, them¬ 
selves, devised the idea of jointly pay¬ 
ing a professional worker to initiate 
and supervise the program, then en¬ 
gaged a subprofessional to direct the 
program under the director’s supervi¬ 
sion. These people are paid from $1.30 
to $2.00 an hour, work from three to 
four hours an afternoon, three to five 
days a week, depending on the size 
of the home. Many persons—retired 
nurses, school teachers, and recreation 
professionals—are interested in such 
part-time work. 


portunity for self-expression, the re¬ 
freshment of body and spirit, the pure 
pleasure that is recreation. This is the 
objective of recreation service, and 
meeting this objective is completely our 
responsibility. We would appreciate let¬ 
ters from you telling us if you use these 
activities for this purpose in your agen¬ 
cy or institutions, and if not, why not. 

We have also observed that very few 
hospital recreation programs are set up 
so that recreation therapists can work 
closely with the physician in preparing 
patients for their return to community 
living. In any attempt at comprehensive 
rehabilitation, it seems highly important 
that patients be helped to make a suc¬ 
cessful social adjustment to community 
life. 

The NRA Consulting Service believes 
the recreation professional must take the 
initiative in letting physicians know that 
the recreation specialist is prepared to 
assist in the process of preparing men¬ 
tally or physically handicapped persons 
for a successful return to life outside. 
He must emphasize the following: fl) 
patients need opportunities to learn 
what they can do and enjoy doing, (2) 
patients need to know about recreation 
resources and facilities available in the 
communities to which they expect to re¬ 
turn, and (3) patients’families, friends, 
and others need help in planning and in 
taking responsibility for seeing to it that 
the patient has a happy time when he 
returns home. 


+ The Consulting Service has begun a 
study of some of the programs in our 
larger hospitals. We find that many hos¬ 
pital recreation departments do not use 
arts and crafts, hobbies, or music to pro¬ 
vide patients with recreation experience, 
purely for pleasure. Many hospital rec¬ 
reation departments do not offer adult 
education and some do not offer dra¬ 
matics. We agree that the use of music 
and art as therapeutic tools should be 
done by music and art therapists—and 
occupational therapists can do a marvel¬ 
ous job of using arts and crafts to bring 
about functional improvement, but we 
firmly believe that arts and crafts, music 
and hobbies should also be used to 
provide the sense of satisfaction, the op- 


Mrs. Hill is director , National Recrea¬ 
tion Association Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the III and Handicapped . 


* Plans for the hospital sessions of the 
42nd National Recreation Congress are 
under full steam, jointly planned by 
Sidney Acuff and me. Mr. Acuff is 
recreation director of Eastern State 
Hospital, Knoxville, Tennessee, also 
chairman of the hospital section of the 
American Recreation Society. At this 
point, we are planning to devote one 
entire afternoon to recreation for the 
aged. If you have any suggestions for 
this, please write the NRA Consulting 
Service on Recreation for the Ill and 
Handicapped or Mr, Acuff. 

FLASH: A special fund-raising cam¬ 
paign is now being planned for the Con¬ 
sulting Service this fall. Funds will be 
earmarked for the Consulting Service s 
on-going activities. As you know, much 
of the Service’s program is based on 
special projects but it wants to provide 
more direct individual service to you.# 



Shufileboard 

Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here Is exciting recree- 
tion for ell eges . . . keen enjoyment 
for pleyers end spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
boerd sets ere aveileble for both out¬ 
door and indoor installation. 

Easy to install . . . low in upkeepl 

Write today for colorful folder , "Let's 
Flay Shuffleboardcontaining com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


Keep ’em SINGING 
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SONG SLIDES 

wonderful hours of fun for 
young and old alike 

2" x 2" slides ......... 50</slide 

3V4" x 4" slides __1.00/slide 
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42 West 48th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Change of Address 

If you are planning to move, notify us 
at least thirty days before the date of 
the issue with which it is to take effect, 
if possible, in order to receive your 
magazines without interruption. Send 
both your old and new addresses by let¬ 
ter, card or post office form 22S to: 
Subscription Department Recreation 
Magazine, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 
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STATE 

AND 

LOCAL 

DEVELOPMENTS 

Elvira Delany 


CONNECTICUT. A representative town meeting in West- 
port approved purchase of a local beach and country club 
as a community recreation facility. The town took over 
operation of the setup on May 30. Purchase price was 
$1,925,000, financed through a bond issue. The property 
includes 169 acres on Long Island Sound, with a clubhouse, 
an 18-hole golf course, eight tennis courts, 20 cottages 
scattered through a wooded area, riding trails, an Olympic- 
size swimming pool, cabanas, a boat basin, and a long, 
sandy beach. 

• The new swimming center in Newington , built at a cost 
of approximately $120,000, was completed in the fall and 
is scheduled for dedication during June as part of the 
town’s Recreation Month celebration. The pool’s divided 
diving area is 40'-by-50' with three-meter and one-meter 
diving boards. The, swimming area is 75'-by-50 / , so de¬ 
signed that it can have six swimming lanes for competitive 
events. The third area, for children and swimming instruc¬ 
tion, is the same size as the diving area. 

IDAHO. The federal General Services Administration has 
turned over 42.4 acres of government surplus property to 
Pocatello for park and recreation uses. The city will pay 
a fraction of the property’s original value. Development, 
scheduled on a ten-to-twenty-year basis, calls for a putting 
green, swimming pool, wading pool and bathhouses, chil¬ 
dren’s playgrounds, multiple-use area, net-game area, one 
lighted softball field, one unlighted baseball-diamond field- 
game area (for soccer, field hockey, and so on), a model 
airplane area, one lighted regulation baseball and football 
field with stadium, acres of family picnic area, and informal 
game areas, John L. Brenna, director of recreation, esti¬ 
mates the entire project will cost close to $1,000,000. 

INDIANA. Martin M. Nading, Jr., superintendent of rec¬ 
reation, reports that Fort Wayne is constructing two 18- 
hole, par-3 golf courses, one at ShoafT Park and another at 
Macmillen Park. Fred Shoaff and the Macmillen Founda¬ 
tion have made substantial contributions for each of these 
parks. Mr. Nading expects the ShoafT Park Golf Course 
to be completed by the fall, the Macmillen course by 1961. 
At Macmillen, some fairways will go into a wooded area. 
ShoafT Park boasts beautiful rolling terrain and some holes 
will be played over a 15-foot embankment. 


• Michigan City has purchased lakefront property totaling 
three and a quarter acres from the U. S. Coast Guard. This 
includes a large, old lighthouse, built in 1853, that will be 
used as the city’s historical museum. The museum will be 
developed by the local historical society in cooperation with 
the recreation department. 

MAINE. The Scott Paper Company has deeded a 576-acre 
park to the state park commission as an outright gift. Lo¬ 
cated in the Lily Bay section of Moosehead Lake, the area 
includes four miles of shoreline and off-shore islands. In 
Portland, Karl Switzer, director of parks and recreation, 
reports plans to convert a former city dump into a par-3 
golf course and park area. 

MICHIGAN. The new $1,500,000 youth center in Dear¬ 
born has fourteen clubrooms designed for meetings of adult, 
as well as youth, groups. Five have built-in kitchenettes, 
including range and refrigerator, and plenty of storage 
space. The rooms arc 16'-by-24' and those with northern 
exposure can be opened via an accordion type of wall to 
form larger units as needed. The youth center is part of the 
city’s developing civic center on fifty acres donated by the 
Ford Motor Company. 

MISSOURI. At Montauk State Park, an entirely new 
campground has been laid out, equipped with modern rest 
rooms, showers, and coin-o-matic laundry. The area will 
be reserved for picnicking only. Trailer parking facilities 
are under construction in Trail of Tears and Table Rock 
State Parks, making a total of four parks with this service. 

The Mark Twain Memorial Shrine in Mark Twain State 
Park will be dedicated June 5, and the General John J. 
Pershing Boyhood Home Memorial Shrine will be dedicated 
September 13. 

NEW YORK. Facilities for family camping will be great¬ 
ly increased this summer to meet growing demand. The new. 
2,700-acre St. Lawrence State Park, near the overlooks and 
exhibits of the New York State Power Authority and the 
Eisenhower and Snell Locks of the sea wav, will be in full 
operation for the first time this season. The Coles Creek 
development of the park promises to be one of the finest 
camping sites in the East. Beautifully landscaped, St. Law¬ 
rence State Park, on Barnhart Island, contains a white sand 
beach on the 25-mile lake formed for the seaway. Shaded 
picnic areas, equipped with tables and grills, overlook the 
lake. On the mainland, a new marina for pleasure boats 
and a tent and trailer camping area are available. 

The Thousand Islands State Park Commission has bud¬ 
geted $100,000 for camp sites, marina, and other facilities 
at Wellesley Island State Park. Additions to the picnic and 
camping sites throughout the state will provide facilities 
for an additional 1,500 groups this year. Toe Path Moun¬ 
tain Park in Schoharie County was opened last year with 
1,200 picnic and 35 camping sites. 

Sixty-five camp sites on islands along the easterly shore 
of Indian Lake in the Adirondaeks will be open this year 
for the first time. These sites are accessible by boat only. 
The state-owned Lewey Lake camping area is a convenient 
point of departure for the islands. At the Lewey Lake area 
60 new camping sites bring the total to 176 individual sites. 
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Two other camping and picnic areas arc in the process 
of development. These are the Putnam Pond camp site off 
Route 73, north of Ticonderoga and Bowman Creek, in cen¬ 
tral New York near Norwich. The latter, in Chenango 
County, is being developed on state reforestation land. At 
Northampton Beach, Route 30, two miles south of North- 
ville on the Sacandaga Reservoir, one hundred new picnic 
sites have been completed and plans call for more additions 
this year. 

Development and expansion have progressed rapidly in 
state parks on the Hudson River. The Taconic State Park 
Commission has budgeted $700,000 this year to continue 
development of Mohansic and Lake Toghkanic State Parks . 
The Palisades Interstate Park Commission has allotted 
$750,000 to continue expansion at Lake Welch in the Har - 
riman Stale Park section as well as $100,000 for group 
camping modernization and $60,000 for docking facilities. 

The Genesee State Park Commission has underway a 
$300,000 development in the northern section of Letch- 
worth State Park, Other appropriations in current budgets 
for state park improvements include: Allegany State Park , 
road construction, $75,000; Green Lakes State Park , bath¬ 
ing area reconstruction, $68,000; Finger Lakes State Park 
Commission, sanitary facilities, $30,000; Cayuga Lake 
State Parky camping facilities, $50,000; Braddock Bay 
State Park, comfort station and shelter, $45,000. 

The Niagara Frontier State Park Commission has started 
construction of a camp site with boating facilities, at Four 
Mile Creek, to cost $150,000. Reconstruction and improve¬ 
ment of buildings at Niagara Reservation is estimated at 
$ 100 , 000 . 

OHIO. Visitors to the Professional Golfer’s Association 
tournament at Firestone Country Club in Akron in July 
will see one of the most beautiful new clubhouses in the Mid¬ 
west. Finished in the late 
summer of 1959, the modern 
two-story building replaces 
the one destroyed by fire in 
1958. A reconstruction pro¬ 
gram, designed to make the 
country club’s 18-ho!e golf 
course a major challenge to 
the nation’s leading golfers, is 
also progressing satisfactor¬ 
ily. In the photograph on the 
left Robert Trent Jones (left ), 
golf-course architect direct¬ 
ing the revamping program, 
and Raymond C. Firestone, 
president of Firestone Tire 
and Rubber, are inspecting a 
recently built water hazard 
at the sixteenth green. Plans 
call for the size of this green 
to be increased by fifty per¬ 
cent. This course is open to Firestone employees only but 
requires payment of small dues. Another Firestone course 
in town is open to employees and public for a daily fee. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Work on the new state park along the 
Susquehanna River in Williamsport is expected to be fin¬ 
ished in time for a July Fourth opening. This is the first 
state park to be developed with the cooperation of the local 
recreation department and the Department of Forests and 
Waters. The state has allocated a total of $34,500 to date 
for the project, to be known officially as Susquehanna State 
Park . Many local groups also have had a hand in the un¬ 
dertaking. The Williamsport Technical Institute will con¬ 
tribute a great deal of work on the project. Last year, in¬ 
stitute students rough-graded the area and cleared brush 
and trees and, this year, will grade the beach area and build 
a bathhouse. 

The Industrial Properties Division of the Chamber of 
Commerce donated land for the bathhouse and park areas. 
The Pennsylvania Power and Light Company has made 
extensive repairs to a dam across the river before turning 
it over to the state without cost. The dam creates a lakelike 
section on the river extending about ten miles upstream, 
assuring ample water depth throughout the summer for both 
swimming and boating. The company is also providing a 
parking area on the land side of the dike. 

The park, within a five-to-ten minute drive from the cen¬ 
ter of town, will include a picnic area, eventually to accom¬ 
modate 1,500 to 1,800. The 500-foot swimming area will ac¬ 
commodate thirteen hundred bathers. The third phase will 
be a camping area. 

TEXAS. The state legislature has passed a bill guarantee¬ 
ing public access to Gulf Coast beaches. The bill gives the 

9 

county commissioners’ courts control over the beaches and 
makes provisions for any county or district attorney to file 
suits to remove fences or other barricades erected against 
public access. 

• In San Angelo a newly acquired concrete building, 
40'-by-100', will be operated as a recreation center on a 
year-round basis for all age groups. In Wichita Falls , the 
parks and recreation department has cooperated with a local 
improvement association to develop a playground. During 
a mass tree-planting program, the department dug holes 
and furnished plant material; neighborhood residents 
placed the trees, backfilled, and watered them. In seventy 
minutes 358 trees were planted. 

WASHINGTON. A new forest-and-mountain playground 
for Seattle-area campers, fishermen, picnickers, hikers, and 
climbers, is being developed on the south approaches to 
Mount Baker and Mount Shuksan. The development is part 
of the U. S. Forest Service’s program of multiple-use of 
lands it administers. A new network of gravel-surface 
roads is extending up Mount Baker’s canyon-split sides and 
the Baker Lake Forest Highway cuts through Mount Shuk¬ 
san’s heavy timberlands. 

• At Camp Long in West Seattle , park department person¬ 
nel will use a dome-shaped covering used in mothballing 
an old battleship to build an observatory for use by youth 
groups. The project will cost about $2,000 with funds to 
be donated. Amateur astronomers in the area will provide 
a telescope. Any mothball fleets in your area? $ 
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V 

Filling the Job of ... 

RECREATION EXECUTIVE 


rriHE heart of every community lies 
in the city hall, for here one feels 
the pulse of the community. Normal, 
routine operations and plans of action 
keep the beat at a steady tick. How¬ 
ever, the unexpected often happens, 
and it is then that the community 
beat jumps, becomes irregular, and 
its leadership must jump into action 
to bring it back to normal. 

The city of White Plains, a modern and progressive city 
located in Westchester County, New York, with a popula¬ 
tion of more than fifty thousand, had been routinely normal 
for a number of years. One day, however, the commissioner 
of recreation, a man who had served his community well in 
that capacity for more than twenty years, stepped into the 
mayor’s office and tendered his resignation. Immediately 
the question of how to choose a successor arose. 

Naturally, the city administration wauled to obtain the 
best man for the job, but it anticipated difficulty in recruit¬ 
ing him because recreation is such a specialized field. How¬ 
ever, the administration soon found there were plenty of 
candidates. Political pressures were brought to bear; civic 
and educational groups all had candidates they were sure 
were “right for the job.” Subordinates in the department 
felt they should be promoted merely on tile basis of senior¬ 
ity. Many a local yokel fell that here was a soft job that 
coiild be his if he just “pulled the right strings,” expecting 
to fill this post with no special training nor real knowledge 
of the administrative abilities required in recreation. 

The city administration was certain that this could not 
be a political job. The complexity of the position, together 
with community demands for a “real professional,” evolved 
a plan worthy of consideration by every community faced 
with a similar problem. 

The mayor appointed a committee of five persons for 
recruiting and screening applicants, consisting of: chair¬ 
man John Ebersole, member of the Common Council; John 
M. Gapco, city personnel director; Glenn Loucks, board of 
education; Dr. Sal J. Prczioso, superintendent of recrea¬ 
tion, Westchester County Recreation Commission—all from 

Dr. Prezioso, superintendent of recreation for the West¬ 
chester County Recreation Commission, White Plains , New 
York , is also chairman of the National Advisory Commit¬ 
tee on the Recruitment , Training , and Placement of Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel of the National Recreation Association . 


While Plains—and Willard C. Sutherland of the National 
Recreation Association, who was asked to act as consultant. 
The committee was asked to: 

• Write a job specification embracing job title, required 
knowledge, skills and abilities, minimum qualifications— 
education and experience—and recommended salary range. 

• Decide on method of recruiting, screening, and appraisal 
of applicants. 

• Recruit all interested and available candidates. 

• Screen and appraise applications and select outstanding 
candidates for personal interviews. 

• Conduct personal interviews and written examinations 
and select candidates for further consideration. 

• Select candidates worthy of further consideration for ap¬ 
praisal of on-the-job performance in their present capacities. 

• Recommend to the mayor and the Common Council names 
of qualified candidates considered by the committee to be 
outstanding. 

• Submit a written report detailing pertinent data. 

Among the basic policies agreed upon were: (1) present 

employees of the White Plains Recreation Department 
would be considered along with all other applicants; (2) re¬ 
cruitment would not be limited to city, county, or slate, but 
would be open to all candidates regardless of residence; 

(3) applicants would be evaluated on their records, per¬ 
sonal interviews, written tests, and by the observations and 
appraisal of the committee in their present job locations; 

(4) a salary range of $9,690 to $12,540, the starling salary 
to be commensurate with the qualifications of the success¬ 
ful candidate; and (5) the committee would submit their 
recommendations to the Common Council by March 1, 
1959. Job specifications were submitted to the council for 
approval. These described in detail: general statement of 
duties; required knowledge, skills, and abilities; minimum 
qualifications of education and experience; the salary 
range; the required examination, consisting of evaluation 
of education and experience, personal interview, communi¬ 
cation test, and observations and appraisal of on-the-job 
performance in present position. 

Once specifications were approved, recruiting began. The 
following methods were used to reach prospective candi¬ 
dates: approximately four thousand “position vacancy 
notices” were mailed by the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion; the Westchester County Recreation Commission 
alerted other national, state, county, and local organizations; 
notices were mailed to a select list of a hundred and fifty 
people by the commission. Notices appeared in National 


Sal J. Prezioso 
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Recreation Association Associate Newsletter under the 
‘’Current Job Listings from the Files of the NRA” section, 
and in the New York State Recreation Society magazine 
Empirec, and others. Personal contacts were made, en¬ 
couraging all available and interested candidates to apply. 

A total of eighty-five applications were received from 
twenty-four states and, after careful screening, fifteen ap¬ 
plicants were selected for personal interviews. The appli¬ 
cants were judged by the committee for education, experi¬ 
ence, and other technical requirements. Field reports were 
requested of NRA district representatives. Each candidate 
was asked to discuss seventeen questions. This gave the 
committee a chance to observe him and become acquainted 
with his personality traits, judgment, maturity, professional 
manner, stature, alertness, ability to present ideas, and 
social adaptability. The questions covered a wide range of 
subjects, such as why the candidate wanted to change jobs, 
why he was interested in the White Plains position, and 
what part he felt voluntary agencies should play in recrea¬ 
tion. The questions became more specific on such subjects 
as how much White Plains should spend for its public rec¬ 
reation programs and against what standards should we 
measure? Then the candidate was asked what qualities 
lie would look for in selecting recreation personnel. 

A short written test was also given to determine the 
candidates’ ability to write clearly. They were asked to ex¬ 
plain in not more than two hundred words their objectives 
as professional recreation leaders and to defend the follow¬ 
ing statement: “Recreation should be a governmental func¬ 
tion.” Members of the Common Council, the mayor, and 
other department heads were invited to sit in on the inter¬ 
views. 

Seen at Home Base 

Five applicants were selected from the fifteen interviewed 
for further examination. Members of the recruitment and 
screening committee, with the candidates’ permission, 
visited them at home base to observe and further appraise 
their abilities. They met with the local school superin¬ 
tendents, city managers, school principals, and other de¬ 
partment heads; they toured cities to observe programs in 
action and methods used in operating and maintaining fa¬ 
cilities; they met the candidates’ families; with the candi¬ 
dates themselves, in their respective offices, to observe and 
appraise their administrative work. After the field work 
was completed, the committee submitted a written report 
and made its recommendations to the mayor—five candi¬ 
dates were recommended to the Common Council for their 
consideration. 

The success of this recruitment story was due in large 
measure to the splendid cooperation and interest of mayor 
and council members. The mayor personally escorted each 
of the candidates on a tour of the city to show them first¬ 
hand what the city had to offer and what was expected of 
them. If the city fathers had not had the wisdom to take 
this intelligent approach to their problem, it is quite prob¬ 
able that the position might have become a political plum 
or been filled by an unqualified person. They are indeed 
to be commended! $r 


CERAMICS 


the easy way ! 



SEND TODAY! 


Ceramichrome, the original one-fire ceramic colors, can 
spark new life into a tired ceramic program! Recreation 
leaders will soon discover its amazing versatility.per¬ 

fect for children! Nonloxic, 
easy brushing, intermixable! 
Perfect results, time after 
time. 


FREE! 


“Teach Ceramics the Easy 
Way,” the information- 
packed booklet designed 
for recreation leaders, 
teachers, occupational 
therapists and others in¬ 
terested in a simplified ap¬ 
proach to ceramics. A 
valuable addition to your 
reference library. 



15215 SOUTH BROADWAY, GARDENA, CALIF. 

Eastern Office: P. 0. Box 4467, Pittsburgh 5, Pa. 


REQUEST PRICES 

FREE LITERATURE 4 SPECIFICATIONS 

* Playground Equipment & Playground Plans 

* Basketball Backstops 

Indoor 6 Outdoor Type 

* Bleachers 

Gymnasium 6 Athletic Field 

* Trampolins 

Choice of 14 models 

* Score Boards—For Every Sport 

CHAMPION RECREATION EQUIP. INC. 

HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


Answers to “Boating I. Q. ” Test 

on page 250. 

1. False 2. True 3. True 4. True* 5. True 6. True 7. False 
8. False 9. True 10. False 11. True 12. False 13. False 
14. True** 15. False 16. False 17. True 18. False 19. False 
20. True 


♦This certificate is similar to car registration, but does not change 
with the owner, staying the same throughout the boat’s life. Any boat 
over sixteen feet must have it within ten days of purchase or there 
is a ten-dollar penalty. 

♦♦It is a safety factor in that one has to open the bilge hatch to 
reach the keys; if there arc accumulations of gas fumes you would 
know it immediately and not start the motor. Many boat fires and 
explosions have been started from bilge fumes by a spark from the 
ignition. 
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REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


From Coast to Coast 

Arizona. Under the terms of a recipro¬ 
cal agreement, recreation leader Loren 
M. Tliorson of the Davis-Monthan Air 
Force Base, Tucson, transferred his reg¬ 
istration as a recreation leader from 
Minnesota to Arizona. This agreement 
between these two states has been in ef¬ 
fect since March 13, 1959. The state 

also has a similar one with Pennsvl- 

* 

vania. 


National Recreation Month Plans 

During June New York City spon¬ 
sors many popular activities in its parks 
and playgrounds, among them the city¬ 
wide photography contest and the bor¬ 
ough track and field meets. This year, 
the department of parks, in cooperation 
with the Police Athletie League, is in¬ 
troducing a festive weekend—June 11 
and 12—of family-centered activities 
at 110 parks and playgrounds and PAL 
centers in the city. These dates coin¬ 
cide with the national celebration of 
Family Recreation Week. 

The entire program is heing planned, 
organized, and administered by local 
committees of district recreation super¬ 
visors, recreation leaders, PAL officials, 
leaders of local social agencies, and the 
parents. The Family Fun Festival is the 
ninth in this series of ten special pro¬ 
grams made possible by the Robert 
Moses-PAL Fund, an anonymous fifty- 
thousand-dollar gift, for expanding the 
regular program of hoth the depart¬ 
ment of parks and PAL. 

Three Cheers Department 

• Superintendent of parks and recrea¬ 
tion W end ell Christensen has the dis¬ 
tinction of having been twice honored 
for outstanding service to his commun¬ 
ity of Nampa, Idaho. This year, he was 
awarded the coveted Book of Golden 
Deeds by the Exchange Club. In 1957. 
he was so honored by the Junior Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. 

• The Department of the Interior 
awarded its 1960 Conservation Se r vm° 
Awards to six organizations and indi¬ 
viduals. These awards are made an¬ 
nually to individuals or groups outside 
the department for outstanding contri¬ 
butions to conservation programs. Rec¬ 
reation people will be particularly in¬ 
terested in Secretary of the Interior 
Fred Seaton’s letter of citation to 
Charles M. Goethe , long-time friend and 
sponsor of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. The letter said, in part: 

“Millions of Americans annually 
share in the benefits of the unique pro¬ 
gram of personal interpretive services 
in the national parks and monuments. 
... In Switzerland, prior to World War 
I, you and Mrs. Goethe had observed 
a recreational program based on nature 
study for children that instilled in them 
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a sense of pride and patriotism. Trans¬ 
planting this idea to America, you took 
a step of tremendous initiative and vi¬ 
sion when you launched, with your own 
funds, the start of nature guiding in 
this country. . . . 

“Observing the success of your en¬ 
deavor, the director of the National 
Park Service urged you to transfer . . . 
to Yosemite National Park. From this 
.. . lias grown the vigorous and effective 
program of nature interpretation in the 
National Park system today. . . .” 

The Arts on W heels 

Since the tremendously accelerated 
nationwide participation in cultural ac¬ 
tivities and arts and crafts, the Girl 
Scouts have updated their training in 
the specific fields of music and dance, 
literature and drama, and arts and 
crafts. The national organization pro¬ 
gram department developed and de¬ 
signed a mobile training unit, called 
the Arts Caravan, to demonstrate the 
latest techniques and practical aids for 
Scout leaders engaged in teaching the 
arts. 



World traveler and group-work special¬ 
ist Ruth Ward (right) demonstrates the 
use of autoharp to Girl Scout leader . 
She is one of the three-member Girl 
Scout Arts Caravan , headed by arts and 
crafts consultant, Mrs. Alta Schroll. 


Tin *ee staff members—educators in 
these art fields—will travel to the coun¬ 
cils in a socially outfitted station wag¬ 
on. The caravan tour started in Octo¬ 
ber 1959, and is slated to continue 
through the fall of 1962, covering all 
Girl Scout councils in the country. 



Mr. Thorson (left) receiving registra¬ 
tion certificate from Gilbert Ray , execu¬ 
tive director, Pima County Parks and 
Recreation Department, and first chair¬ 
man of the Arizona Recreation Associ¬ 
ation Board of Recreation Personnel. 

Florida. Temple Jarrell, director of 
recreation. Fort Lauderdale, took over 
as president of the Florida Recreation 
Association in March. 

Ohio. The Cincinnati Playground j 
Mothers Association recently estab¬ 
lished a scholarship fund to assist that 
eity’s recreation personnel to take ad-! 
vaneed or specialized courses of pro-1 
fessional value to them in their work.J 
Three scholarships for second semester 
courses at the University of Cincinnati 
have been awarded from initial dona¬ 
tions to this fund. First recipients werej 
recreation leaders from the following 
centers: Mrs. Nola 1. Brown, North- 
side; Mrs. Sara Irving, Corryville: and 
Robert J. Hughes, North Fairinount. 

Retirement ami Appointment 

• After forty years of reereation serv-I 
iec, Walter L. Scott, director of liiiini-1 
eipal and school recreation in Long* 
Beach, California, is retiring, effective^) 
June 30. 1960. Born in Harrington. 
Washington, in 1895, Mr. Scott lias 
worked for Long Beach since 1932. with 
the exception of a year's leave of ab¬ 
sence to work for the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association. He was the first sec¬ 
retary of the newly created Federal In-j 
ter-Agenev Committee on Reereation," 
with headquarters in Washington. D.C., 
from June 1946 to June 1947. 

Prior to Long Beach, his experience 
included supervision and administra¬ 
tion of health, physical education, and! 
reereation programs, teaching, and 
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coaching of athletics. He has had a life¬ 
long interest in physical education. 

• Alvin Dale Hoskins, currently as¬ 
sistant supervisor of physical education 
in Mr. Scott’s office, will be his succes¬ 
sor. Mr. Hoskins served with the in¬ 
fantry in Europe, taught in Los Angeles 
junior high schools, and did a four- 
year stint as coordinator of physical 
education and youth services for the 
Los Angeles County superintendent of 
schools. 

He was president of the California 
Association for Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation, and Recreation from 1956 to 
1957, and has been a member of the co¬ 
ordinating committee of the California 
Committee on Fitness since that group’s 
inception in 1955. 

Tennis Shorts 

• New \ ork City youngsters hetween 
nine and eighteen have been getting 
free tennis lessons in city parks in Man- 
tattan, Brooklyn, Queens, and the 
Bronx since May 9. The Eastern Tennis 
Patrons, in conjunction with the de¬ 
partment of parks, is making it possible 
for the youngsters to be taught by 
skilled professional instructors, headed 
by famed tennis coach Mercer Beasley. 

The ETP has arranged with sporting 
goods companies to supply free rackets 
and balls to all boys and girls participat¬ 
ing in the six-week series of lessons. 
Prizes will also be awarded players 
showing the most progress, and a city¬ 
wide tournament will be held at the 
finish of the instruction period. The 
clinics, lasting two hours, end on 
June 17. 

• Tennis didn’t add up to much in 
Ocala, Florida, until nine years ago. 
In the fall of 1951, the Ocala Recrea¬ 
tion Commission embarked on an ex¬ 
panded recreation program to meet the 
needs of a growing community. Three 
all-weather tennis courts, lighted for 
night play had been built in Tuscawilla 
Park. The commission hired Jervey 
Gantt for the newly created job of su¬ 
perintendent of recreation, and Norman 
Copeland, now on the Rollins College 
faculty, as tennis coach and athletic di¬ 
rector. 

Under Mr. Gantt’s efficient direction, 
Ocala established a sound tennis pro¬ 
gram, on a continuous basis, by provid¬ 
ing mass instruction, rackets, balls, and 
coaching at no cost to the participant. 
Three more courts were added at Tus¬ 
cawilla in 1956. Competitions were in¬ 
augurated and cooperation with the lo¬ 
cal puhlic school system to teach tennis 
instituted. Mr. Gantt was particularly 
interested in putting on tournaments 
for the neglected group of men between 
the ages of thirty-five and forty-five. 
This led to the first Junior Veterans 
Tournament in 1953, which became so 


popular that a senior division for men 
over forty-five was added. In 1960, the 
Florida Lawn Tennis Association offi¬ 
cially designated these tournaments as 
the Florida State Junior Veterans and 
Seniors Hard Court Championships. 

In recognition of Jervey Gantt’s work 
as tournament chairman, Pepsi-Cola 
presented him with a plaque on April 
17. The tribute typifi es the continuing 
support of friendship-building sports 
activities by Pepsi-Cola bottlers 
throughout the world. 



Jervey Gantt (right) receiving plaque 
from J, W. Holeman, president and gen - 
eral manager of the Pepsi-Cola Bottling 
Company , Jacksonville , Florida, Mr, 
Gantt also serves as the president of 
the Florida Lawn Tennis Association, 

Obituaries 

• News has been received of the death 
of Frank Kammerlohr, superintendent 
of parks and recreation in Roseville, 
Minnesota. Before his Roseville ap¬ 
pointment, Mr. Kammerlohr had been 
director of the Leisure Time Council 
of Greater St. Paul. An old-timer in 
the recreation field, he once attended 
the National Recreation School in New 
York City. 

• The Chicago Park District commis¬ 
sioners declared Wednesday, April 20, 
an official day of mourning in memory 
of fellow commissioner John F. Mc- 
Guane, who had died the previous Sat¬ 
urday at the age of sixty-six. He had 
been appointed a park commissioner in 
1956. The commissioners called him a 
“great humanitarian” who gave “un- 
stintingly ... in assisting and encourag¬ 
ing the young people of Chicago.” 

• Dr. George J. Fisher, national Scout 
commissioner of the Boy Scouts of 
America, died April 20 in Madison. 
New Jersey, after a long illness. He was 
eighty-nine. From 1919 to 1943, he was 
deputy chief Scout executive, to which 
post he was invited after nine years of 
volunteer Scout work. 

Dr. Fisher’s long career of service 
to youth started in 1906, when he be¬ 
came secretary of the international com- 
mittee of the YMCA and served as head 


of its physical education department. 
During World War I, he was director 
of recreation and athletics for the 
YMCA’s National War Work Council. 
• S. Herbert Hare, well-known city 
planner and landscape architect, died 
April 18 in his h ome town of Kansas 
City, Missouri. He was seventy-two. 
The imprint of his talent can be seen 
on such western cities as Fort Worth, 
Dallas, and Houston, Texas; Topeka 
and Lawrence, Kansas; and Kansas 
City, where he designed projects. At 
one time he served simultaneously on 
the state planning boards of Missouri, 
Kansas, and Iowa. 


-MOVIES- 

For Every Occasion 

* 

RECREATION - EDUCATION 

16MM SOUND 
Black & White - Color 

Representing 

Wolt Disney - Columbia - Warner 
United Artists - Paromount 

Send for 64-page FREE CATALOG 

INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE. INC. 

41 Union Square — New York 3, N. Y. 



WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY* 


Safest 

Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 

• Playground Equipment 

• Indoor Basketball Backstops 

• Swimming Pool Equipment 

Literature for each Hine avail¬ 
able on request—-please specify. 
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RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 

Dept. K160 — 724 W. 8th St. 
Anderson, Indiana 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 

Jean Waehtel 


• Any department or club that has Ping-pong as part of its 
recreation program will be interested in a new idea in table- 
tennis nets, manufactured by Perma-Net. The net, made of 
eleven strands of horizontal cord similar to Venetian blind 
cord, is threaded through pulleys attached to brackets of 
^-inch cold-rolled, cadmium-plated, rust-resistant steel 
and can be used for indoor and outdoor games. The cord’s 
resiliency and the method of threading it through the 
brackets keep the strands permanently at the regulation six- 
inch height above the table, even if pulled or weighed down 
with a heavy object. For further details, write to Perma-Net, 
6478 Kerneywood Road, Parma 29, Ohio. 

• Just so you won’t come all unstuck, the Haas Company 
has developed three new glues made of flexible, waterproof 
plastic adhesives with high bonding strength that work well 
with both porous and nonporous materials. Each type of 
transparent Lyma Glue is recommended for a different pur¬ 
pose: Type “A” in the blue plastic dispenser is for most 
general craft applications. It forms a permanent bond, and 
will even bond wet material. “C” Glue, in red dispenser, in¬ 
sulates, is heat resistant, waterproof, and dries extra hard; 
for use on pottery, porcelain, china, metal, glass, and wood. 
The third type, Polystyrene Cement, in green dispenser, is 
a special formula for use with thermosetting plastics (acryl¬ 
ics) and for permanently bonding foam rubber to other 
materials. Write for details to Haas Brothers, 19 North 
Harrison Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 

• Excited stadium fans, indoors or outdoors, always create 
a maintenance problem by jarring seats loose from their 
anchors. The Skil Corporation has now developed a new 
roto-hainmer that simultaneously hammers and drills, cut¬ 
ting drilling time in half, making it possible for one man to 
replace seat fasteners in stadiums. For further information, 
write the company, 5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 48. 


• Manual arts departments, 
crafts, and hobby groups will 
find their work made much 
easier with a new work and 
hobby bench that provides a 
complete workshop in eight 
square feet of floor space. 
This bench is 34*4 ” high, 
has a No-Mar 24"-by-28" top 
made of 1%^-thiek com¬ 
pressed aspen board, and a 
rigid all-steel frame with 
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smooth, finished edges. A 
double tic 48"-steel tool rack, 
with 64 openings of various sizes, holds a complete set of 
tools, is attached to a peg-board back panel. The 12"-by- 
20" steel storage drawer, with a safety stop device to prevent 
its falling out, is provided for small parts. The unit is easily 


assembled with prepositioned nuts built into the frames. For 
complete information, write S. A. Hirsch Manufacturing 
Company, 8051 North Central Park, Skokie, Illinois. 

• The Palmloom Company has developed a new weaving 
device that can be used by recreation groups of all ages. 
Using only strips of scrap materials which you wind on a 
circular loom, you can make flat, springy, fabric circles j 
that can be sewn together as scatter rugs, table pads, dress 
ornaments, and so forth. The Palmloom adjusts to make 
fabrics of different thicknesses, is small enough to fit into 
sewing basket or pocketbook, and comes in a kit complete 
with circular plastic loom, directions, and special needles. 
The Palmloom Company, 507 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
New York, will be happy to give further details. 

• A new free-standing multiple shower 
is now available in units of one to six 
stations, for use in recreation and com¬ 
munity centers, camps, gymnasiums, 
and so on. The basic stainless-steel unit 
embodies concealed piping, a choice of 
hot and cold water compression valves, 
and an optional lather type of soap-dis¬ 
pensing system. All exposed brass fix¬ 
tures are triple electroplated with cop¬ 
per flash, nickel, and hard chrome, and 
all components have been field-tested to 
make them vandal-resistant in design 
and assembly. All functional parts are 
accessible from the outside for main¬ 
tenance or servicing, and fixtures are 
factory tested, ready to install. Write 
Logan Manufacturing Company', P. 0. Box 111, Glendale, 
California, for details. 

• A new economical fire alarm that can be installed as eas¬ 
ily as hanging a picture on the wall has been developed 
by Arandell Products Company. Lifeguard Alarm is made 
of aluminum in a gold-anodized finish, weighs less than one 
pound, is installed merely by slipping it over a nail located 
anywhere near the ceiling. The alarm is designed to go off 
when room temperature reaches 135°, a temperature at 
which fires normally are not out of control. No wiring is 
required, and power to set off the siren is provided by two 
ordinary flashlight batteries. When tripped, the siren 
screams a continuous warning whose sound carries for one- 
fifth of a mile. For further details, write to Arandell Prod¬ 
ucts Company, 3915 Powelton Avenue, Philadelphia 4. 
Pennsylvania. 


JUNE is National Recreation Month 
Are your plans made? 
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N«w, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now In real gold plate with tree in 
green jewelers* enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each, including federal tax and 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs. 

JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6lh Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or Indoors 
Mho featuring Jayfro** custom built 


✓NYLON BASKETBALL NETS A BALL CARRIERS 
✓ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
✓TETHER6ALL POLES & PADDLE SETS 
✓WATER BASKETBALL STANDARDS 
✓ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


• Send for Free Catalog • 

JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


THE HANDBOOK OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


An Annual Descriptive Survey 
of Independent Education 

41st edition, 1960 
illus., 1280 pp., red cloth, $10.00 

The new 1960 HANDBOOK presents the most current, unbiased data on 
over three thousand independent educational institutions, both primary and 
secondary, throughout the country. The HANDBOOK gives correct infor¬ 
mation on enrollment, tuition, grades and faculty, as well as an objective, 
descriptive evaluation of each leading private school. It is extensively in¬ 
dexed and cross-indexed for easy reference. Newly added are a useful 
listing of special courses and facilities to meet individual needs and a Who’s 
Who of school administrators. 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHERS 


11 Beacon St. 


Boston 8, Mass. 


GOING UP! 

In September, Recreation Magazine 
prices go up on all domestic and foreign 
subscriptions. (National Recreation As¬ 
sociation members will, of course, con¬ 
tinue to receive the magazine as one of 
their membership benefits. There will be 
no increase in membership fee.) 

JVeu? Rates 

One year: $5.00; two years: $8.75. 
One year (Canadian and foreign) : $5.75. 
Club and libraries: $4.50. 


- ★ ★ ★ —— 

UNITED FLAGPOLE SERVICE 

41 Watchung Plaza, Montclair, N. J. ic PI 6-6310 

★ FLAGPOLE PAINTING, NEW JERSEY ONLY * 
Filly slar Flags* Banners and Decorations 

Distributor for lorgesl flog company in the world 

* 25% discount to NRA members 



with the portable 

SHOW WAGON 

you can GO where 
the events take place 
...and be heard 

MUSIC 
EQUIPMENT 
CO. 

•watonna, Minn. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted_$3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , ivhich includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $415.00 per 


month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employ¬ 
ment benefits. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 

Assistant Service Club 
Director. Salary: $375.00 
per month. On-base hous¬ 
ing available. This recrea¬ 
tion work involves club ac¬ 
tivities for airmen. The em¬ 
ployee works directly with 
them, planning social ac¬ 
tivities, shows, parties, 


tours, etc. Supervises other 
employees. Requirements: 
bachelor’s degree in rec¬ 
reation or allied field. Ap¬ 
ply: Captain Edward D. 
Young, Special Services 
Officer, Travis Air Force 
Base, California. 

SERVICES 

AVAILABLE 

Square Dance Caller, col¬ 
lege, club, or convention. 
Piute Pete, 55 West Eighth 
Street, New York II, New 
York. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advert isetl here. 


June 1960 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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Magazine Articles 


American Journal of Catholic Youth 
Work, Spring 1960 

A Fair Chance for Young People, Arthur S. 
Flemming. 

Fitness—How to Practice It and Impart It, 
Shane MacCarthy 

Looking Ahead for Rural Youth, Joseph 
Meisner. 

Youth in Community Affairs. 

Arts and Activities, May 1960 
Juvenile Jewelers, Dale E. Lale. 

Adventures in Matter, Elizabeth Stein. 

Torn Paper Gives the Big Picture, Karl G. 
W alien. 

Etching for Ten Year Olds, Joseph DiBona. 
The Camp Fire Girl, May 1960 
A Unique American Art, Margaret DeSpur. 
Look—Fm a Totem Pole. 

Challenge, April 1960 
Leisure in the Soviet Union, Lawrence 
Whet ten. 

Commentary, February 1960 

Youth in the Organized Society, Paul Good¬ 
man. 

Junior Leacue Magazine, Mar eh-April 1960 
Teen Guide—A Community Code for and 
by Youth. 

The Voice of the Individual Spirit, Hughes 
Mearns. 

Mental Hospitals, April 1960 
Recreation: A Job for Everyone, Emanuel 
J. Jacobs. 

Music Journal, April-May 1960 
The Music of Hawaii, Charles K. L. Davis. 
Music Is the Heart of a City (Honolulu), 
Neal S. Blaisdell , 

Folk Music, Unlimited, Herb Shriner. 
Chamber Music as a Hobby, Mischa Elman. 
Parents’, May 1960 

They Shall Have Music Wherever They Go, 
Emma Dickson Sheehy. 

Let Them Play Cards, Jean Or cate. 

The National Parks Arc Yours, Ruth Kirk. 
Boy Scout Pizza Party, Jean Whelan. 

Park Maintenance, March 1960 
Annual Swimming Pool Issue. 

Parks and Recreation, April I960 
Maintenance and Construction Issue. 


Recordings 


Conquest of Space: A Conversation Be¬ 
tween Wernhcr von Braun and Willy Ley 
(DL 522). Vox Productions, 236 West 55th 
Street, New York 19 (two 12" records, 
33 1/3, $11.90 set). 

Famous Poems, Audio Book of, read by 
Marvin Miller (GL 601). Audio Book 
Company, St. Joseph, Michigan (four 7" 
records, 16 rpm, $4.95 set), 

MARCHES: Marches Militaires Fran- 
caises (VX25-950) ; English Marches 
(VX26-110); American Marches (VX25- 
930). Vox Productions, 236 West 55th 
Street, New York 19 (12", 33 1/3, $3.98 
each). 

Ski Songs, Bob Gibson (EKL-177). Elektra 
Records, 116 West 14th Street, New York 
11 (12", 33 1/3, $4.98). 

Skiffle Group, Original Soho (T/70005). 


Time Records, 157 West 57th Street, New 
York 19 (12", 33 1/3, $3.98). 

Space Songs, Tom Glazer and Dottie Evans. 
Science Materials Center, 59 Park Avenue 
South, New York 3 (12", 33 1/3, $5.95 inc. 
manual). 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

American Scene: Physical and Social 

Alaska in Transition, George W. Rogers. 
Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 18. Pp. 
384. $7.00. 

Alaska, U.S.A., Herb and Miriam Hilscher. 
Little, Brown, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. Pp. 
243. $4.50. 

American Vacation Book, George S. Wells. 
R. C. Dresser & Co., 176 Newbury St., Bos¬ 
ton 16. Pp. 221. $5.95. 

Canals, Fon W. Boardman, Jr. Henry Z. 
Walek, 101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 139. 
$3.50. 

Chancing the Face of North America (St. 
Lawrence Seaway), Patricia Lauber. Cow¬ 
ard McCann, 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

Church and tiie Sururbs, The, Andrew M. 
Greeley. Sheed & Ward, 64 University PL, 
New York 3. Pp. 206. $3.50. 

Complete Guide to Northern California, 
Andrew Hepburn. Houghton Mifflin, 2 
Park St„ Boston 7. Pp, 159. Paper, $1.50. 
Covered Bridges of tiie Middle Atlantic 
States, Richard Sanders Allen. Stephen 
Greene Press, 120 Main St,, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Pp. 120. $6.50. 

Economics of American Living, The, Harry 
W. Heckman, Ph.D, Rand McNally, Box 
7600, Chicago 80. Pp. 168. Paper, $1.65. 
Florida, A Way of Life, Mike Smith. E. P. 
Dutton, 300 4th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 
272. $3.95. 

Hidden America (archeology), Roland Wells 
Robbins and Evan Jones. Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 264, 
$5.00. 

Highway and the Landscape, The, W. Brew¬ 
ster Snow'. Rutgers Univ. Press, New Bruns¬ 
wick, N.J. Pp. 230. $5.00. 

Hillsway (8th ed.), Roland L. Hill, Hills¬ 
way Co., Box 2090, Long Beach, Calif. Pp. 
144. Paper, $2.00. 

Hills way’s Guide to Las Vegas, Roland 1-. 
IIill. Westerner Club, 23 Fremont St., Las 
Vegas, Nev. Pp. 40. Paper, $1.00. 

Hills of San Francisco. Nourse Publishing, 
San Carlos, Calif. Pp. 89. $1.50. (deluxe 
edition, $3.95.) 

Metropolis Against Itself, Robert C. Wood. 
Committee for Economic Development, 711 
5th Ave., New York 22. Pp. 56. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Montana (new ill. ed.), Joseph Kinsey How¬ 
ard. Yale Univ. Press, New Haven, Conn. 
Pp. 339. $5.00. 

Mystic Seaport, a Camera Impression, Sam¬ 
uel Chamberlain. Hastings House, 151 E. 
50th St., New York 22. Pp. 72. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Niagara Power from Joncaire to Moses, 
Cliff Spieler and Tom Hewitt, Niagara 
Power Publishers Box 381, Lewiston, N. \. 
Pp. 80, Paper, $1.00. 


Pittsburgh Festival, Ida M. Collnra, Editor. 
Duquesne Univ., Pittsburgh 19. Pp. 158. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Race and Conscience in America. Univ. of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman. Pp. 53. $.50. 
Race Relations and American Law, Jack 
Greenberg. Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 481. $10.00. 
St. Lawrence, The, William Toye. Henry Z. 
Walek, 101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 296. 
$4.50. 

San Francisco: A Time and Place for Every¬ 
thing, Jim Schock. pp. 62, paper, $1.00; 
Poor Richard’s Guide to Non-Tourist 
San Francisco, Richard Lewis, pp. 48, pa¬ 
per, $.75; Non-Toltrist Guide to Los An- 
celes, J. P. Bernhard, pp. 60, paper, $1.00: 
and Poor Pierre’s Guide to Non-Tourist 
Portland, Jim Schock, pp. 48, paper, $1.00. 
Unicorn Publishing, 2031 Union St., San 
Francisco 23. 

Social Welfare Forum, 1959, The, Colum¬ 
bia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27. Pp. 276. $5.00. 

Social Work Year Book-1960, Russell H. 
Kurtz, Editor, Nat. Assoc, of Social Work¬ 
ers, 95 Madison Ave., New York 16. Pp. 
767. $8.50. 

Sociology and the Military Estarlisii- 
ment, Morris Janowitz. Russell Sage Foun¬ 
dation, 505 Park Ave., New York 22. Pp. 
106. Paper, $1,50. 

Western Campsite Directory, pp. 81, $1.50; 
British Columria with Canadian Rocky 
Mountain National Parks, pp. 96, $1.75. 
Lane Publishing, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Uncle Sam: The Man and the Legend, Alton 
Ketchum. Hill and Wang, 104 5th Ave., 
New York 11. Pp. 143. $4.50. 

Unfinished Country, The, Max Lerner. Si¬ 
mon and Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New \ork 
20. Pp. 733. $7.50. 

Water for Your Ever-Expanding Needs. 
Delaware River Basin Research, 928 Subur¬ 
ban Station Bldg., Philadelphia 3, Pp. 20. 
Free. 

Wiiat America Stands For, Stephen D. 
Kertcsz and M. A. Fitzsimons, Editors. 
Univ. of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, 
Ind. Pp. 229. $4.75. 

You and the World to Come, Maxwell 
Droke. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Pp. 203. $3.50. 

Your Free Vacation Lands: Our National 
Parks. Williain-Frcderick Press, 391 E. 
149th St., New York 55. Pp, 15. $.25. 

Conservation and Nature 

4-11 Club Conservation Workbook. Agri¬ 
cultural Extension Scrviee, Univ. of Arkan¬ 
sas, Box 391, Little Rock. Pp. 31. Free. 
Game Warden and tiie Poachers, The, Lewis 
C. Reiinann. Nortlnvoods Publishers, 1725 
Landsdowne Rd., Ann Arbor, Mich. Pp. 
196. $3.95. 

Grasslands, Delia Goetz. William Morrow, 
425 4th Ave., New York. Pp, 64. Paper, 
$2.75. 

Man and the Good Earth, Amabel William*- 
Ellis. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Avc„ New York 16. Pp. 64. $2.00. 

Stars Upstream (Current River), Leonard 
Hall. Univ. of Chicago Press. 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Pp. 252. $3.95. 

Trees (rev. ed.), Herbert S. Zim and Alexan¬ 
der C. Martin, Ph.D. Simon & Schuster, 630 
5th Ave,, New ^ ork 20. Pp. 255. $l.z5. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Thousand Acre Marsh, Dudley C. Lunt. 
Macmillan,, 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 
174. $3.75. 

Trees, Shrubs and Vines (Northeastern 
U.S.), Arthur T. Viertel. College of Forest¬ 
ry, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse 10, N. Y. Un¬ 
paged. Paper, $1.25. 

Wildlife Conservation (2nd ed.), Ira N. 
Gabriclson. Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 244. $5.50. 

Wild Animal Pets, Roy Pinney. Golden 
Press, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 67. 
$1.95. 

Wonders of the Deep Sea, Boris Arnov, Jr., 
and Helen Mindlin. Dodd, Mead, 432 4th 
Ave., New York 16. Pp. 96. $2.95. 

Working with Animals, J. Myron Atkin and 
R. Will Burnett. Rinehart, 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. Pp. 67. Paper, $1.00. 

Working with Plants, J. Myron Atkin and 
R. Will Burnett. Rinehart, 232 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. Pp. 58. Paper, $1.00. 

Education 

Educating the Gifted, Joseph L. French, 
Editor. Henry Holt, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. Pp. 555. $7.50. 

Education for Creative Living, Frederick 
Mayer, Ph.D. Whittier Books, 31 Union 
Sq. W., New York 3. Pp. 154. $3.00. 

Education of Women, The, Signs for the 
Future, Opal D. David, Editor. American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. Pp. 153. Pa¬ 
per, $2.00. 

Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Cur¬ 
riculum Materials, Patricia H. Suttles 
and John Guy Fowlkes, Editors. Educators 
Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. Pp. 313. 
Paper, $6.50. 

Humor, Comics, Cartoons 

Comic Art in America, Stephen Becker. Si¬ 
mon and Schuster, 630 5tli Ave., New York 
20. Pp. 387. $7.50. 

Dennis the Menace . . . Teacher’s Threat, 
Hank Ketcham. Henry Holt, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Unpaged. $1.25. 

Eighteen Holes in My Head, Milton Gross. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Pp. 148. $3.75. 

Jail Keys Made Here and Other Signs, pho¬ 
tographs by Lee Boltin. Meridian Books, 12 
E. 22nd St., New York 10. Uupaged. Paper 
$1.50. 

Nothing But Max, Pericle Luigi Giovannetti. 
Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 
85. $3.50. 

Ten Ever-Lovin’ Blue-Eyed Years with 
Pogo, Walt Kelly. Simon and Schuster, 
630 5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 288. $4.95. 

Philosophy 

Adventures of the Mind, Richard Thruelsen 
and John Kobler, editors. Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 285. 
$4.50. 

Art of Living, The (rev. ed.), Andre Mau- 
rois. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Pp. 234. $3.50. 

Dale Carnegie’s Scrapbook, Dorothy Carne¬ 
gie. Simon and Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New 
York 20. Pp. 241. $4.95. 

Women, Words and Wisdom, Solange Hertz. 
Newman Press, Westminster, Md. Pp. 184. 
$3.50. 


Police Work with Juveniles (2nd 
ed.), John P. Kenney and Dan G. Pur¬ 
suit. Charles C. Thomas, 301-327 East 
Lawrence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 
Pp. 383. $9.50. 

Here is an invaluable resource man¬ 
ual for anyone with professional re¬ 
sponsibility related to serving youth— 
adjusted and maladjusted. The steady 
rise in juvenile crime, out of proportion 
to the increase in population, has been 
a source of major concern in metropoli¬ 
tan areas throughout the country. In 
the past, part of the difficulty of dealing 
efficiently with this problem stemmed 
from lack of standardized reporting 
systems and inadequate definition of 
the roles of participating agencies. This 
had led to the current quixotic ap¬ 
proaches and great debates. 

The authors of Police Work with Ju¬ 
veniles know their way through the 
jungle of juvenile crime, community 
neglect, and interagency biekering; and 
their findings make interdisciplinary 
communication possible. Their compre¬ 
hensive statement on the sociological 
and psychological causes of JD is pre¬ 
sented in terms meaningful to the lay¬ 
man. Committees, organizations, and 
agencies looking for ideas will be de¬ 
lighted with the principles for dealing 
constructively with the hard-to-reaeh 
youngster.— James Madison , National 
Recreation Association Field Depart¬ 
ment . (Mr, Madison recently partici¬ 
pated in a study of Police Athletic Lea¬ 
gue clubs in New York City.) 

Clown Act Omnibus, Wes McVicar. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. Pp. 256. $4.95. 

Mr. McViear has, for the first time 
to my knowledge, made available to the 
reader—be he amateur clown, profes¬ 
sional clown, stunt chairman, program 
chairman—some sound suggestions on 
skits, stunts, and acts that can be easily 
used by a clown club, stunt committee, 
or someone just starting out in the 
clown business. 

To test the material, the reviewer 
called in Emmett Rodifer of Vallejo, 
California, a very clever pantomimist 
just starting to make entertainment a 


full-time profession. He is adding the 
character of a bum to his routine. His 
reaction should he typical of many who 
are forever searching to find new ma¬ 
terial: “This is just what I’ve been look¬ 
ing for! Now I can work up a good act 
that should sell!” 

The author should mention the fact 
that not all clowns are silent; many do 
talk. I’d be sunk if I didn’t for 1 use 
balloons in my own act, with a short 
dissertation with each. A later edition 
should also include a chapter on elown 
outfits. Suggestions for elown ward¬ 
robes could well include ideas on 
color; figures on elown outfits such as 
stars, numbers, crescents, diamonds, 
half one color and half another; the 
use of ruffles around the neck; ties, 
either very short or knee length, and 
six inches wide, made out of oilcloth 
with fantastic colors and wild designs; 
elown hats, either exceedingly large or 
high or very small. 

This book should be excellent for 
every high school, clown club, college- 
yell staff, high-sehool physical-educa¬ 
tion director, and all those who are in 
need of stunt material, skits, and elown 
acts.— Keith Macdonald , executive di¬ 
rector , Greater Vallejo (California) 
Recreation District . 

The Complete Employee—A Hand¬ 
book for Personnel Appraisal, Robert 
Winthrop Adams. Public Administra¬ 
tion Service, 1313 East Sixtieth Street, 
Chicago 37. Pp. 72, illustrated. $2.00. 

There are seven thousand words in 
Webster's Netv International Diction¬ 
ary (second edition) that may he used 
to describe people. From an unpub¬ 
lished thesaurus of these words two 
thousand have been selected as appro¬ 
priate for use in dealing with personnel. 
With this reference, Mr. Adams ex¬ 
plains how a person may he sized up 
from each of four points of view: mental 
capacity, work habits and attitudes, 
stability, and ability to get along with 
other people. The two thousand words 
are grouped in a simple pattern aeeo rd- 
ing to their meanings in a specialized 

voeabularv of human nature. 

* 

The vocabulary will help the execu¬ 
tive to summarize his knowledge of ein- 
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ployees; the four points set a pattern 
for a complete description of any em¬ 
ployee, helpful in the selection and ap¬ 
praisal of a worker. The vocabulary 
can also be helpful in writing and an¬ 
alyzing references. 

Organizations are built on human 
qualities and these can he assessed more 
carefully with the suggested four-point 
pattern. Here is a unique handbook for 
reference, well worth the price to any 
discriminating executive who wants the 
right word for the right place in dealing 
with people.—IF. C. Sutherland , Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel Service . 

Roles of the Citizen: Principles and 
Practices, William S. Vincent. Row, 
Peterson & Company, 2500 Crawford 
Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. Pp. 456. 
$5.25. 

The recreation director meets the cit¬ 
izen on many levels: as program par¬ 
ticipant, taxpayer, board member, vol¬ 
unteer, parent, friend, and critic. Mr. 
Vincent, who is executive officer of the 
Citizenship Education Project, Teach¬ 
ers College at Columbia University, of¬ 
fers the citizen “a textbook on his level” 
—to give him “experience and insight 
into the processes of citizenship.” As 
he explains, “Citizenship is not a sci¬ 
ence. It cannot be studied in terms of 
neat formulas or organizational charts. 
Rather, it is a dynamic, many-faceted 
process. In a free society citizenship is 
concerned with the individual's impact 
upon the formulation and implementa¬ 
tion of public poliey. It is not political 
science, or sociology, or economics, or 
any other social science considered 
purely as a science.* The social sciences 
make important contributions to the 
student’s preparation for his role of cit¬ 
izen. But they are not intended to teach 
him all the skills he needs to be the best, 
most active, and most responsible cit¬ 
izen his talents qualify him to be. . . . 
The prospective citizen needs training 
for the practice of citizenship. For pol¬ 
itics is a craft, an art, a science, all 
in one.” 

Mr. Vincent examines the nature of 
citizenship in a free society and ex¬ 
plains how to secure facts and dissemi¬ 
nate information. He then pinpoints 
how to influence public affairs through 
voluntary groups and through elec¬ 
tions. We see the citizen participating 
in the judicial process and the citizen 
at bay in a world of big government 
and pressure groups. 

The individual citizen represents the 
strength and weakness of a free society. 
It is unfortunate that “people often take 
sides without an adequate comprehen¬ 
sion of the facts involved. They buy 
(public) issues the way they buy ciga¬ 
rettes and soap. . . .” While our courts 
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have declared that “everyone shall en¬ 
joy freedom of inquiry and freedom of 
criticism,” too few of our eitizens ac¬ 
cept the very rare responsibility this en¬ 
tails. Mr. Vincent’s hook goes a long 
way in defining the responsibilities the 
citizen must shoulder in a democracy 
if it is to remain such. Here is material 
to generate much fruitful discussion. It 
digs deep into fertile soil that all too 
often has been left unturned.—E.D. 

FIVE WITH HANDICAPS 

Give Us the Tools, Henry Viscardi, 
Jr. Eriksson-Taplinger Company, 119 
West 57th St., New York 19. Pp. 266. 
$3.95. 

Cape to Cape by Wheelchair, Ernest 
M. Gutman. Erncar Publications, 730 
Grand Concourse, New York 51. Pp. 
225. $4.75. 

The Helen Keller Story, Catherine 
Owens Peare. Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 
Park Avenue South, New York 16. Pp. 
183. $2.75. 

I Reclaimed My Child, Lucille Stout. 
Chilton Company, 56th and Chestnut 
Streets, Philadelphia 39. Pp. 89. 
$2.75. 

It’s Good To Be Alive, Roy Campan* 
ella. Little, Brown and Company, 34 
Beacon Street, Boston 6. Pp. 306. 
$4.50. 

All five books have significance for 
those of us working in the recreation 
movement. As Dr. Howard A. Rusk 
says, in his introduction to Cape to 
Cape , “Much has been written about 
the ability of the physically handi¬ 
capped person to compete successfully 
in employment. . . . But modern relia- 
Dili tali on recognizes that life is not 
made up entirely of work. Our ofl-work 
hours are far greater than the numher 
of hours we spend in our employment. 
Having new experiences and fun is an 
essential part of living a wholly satis¬ 
fying life.” 

Eleanor Roscvelt, in her introduction 
to Give Us the Tools , says, “Human 
rights and all that this phase implies 
are based on the value of human worth 
and of personal dignity.” This theme 
runs through all five of these books 
dealing with a variety of handicaps. 
Mrs. Roosevelt’s further comments arc 
also strikingly appropriate to all: “They 
arc stories which personify and symbol¬ 
ize the human rights and personal dig¬ 
nity which wc in the United States 
strive to achieve for all of our eitizens.” 

Give Us the Tools relates the develop¬ 
ment of Abilities, 1 lie., the first profit- 
m a king business run by handicapped 
individuals alone. “Abilities began in 
a grimy, unfurnished garage with four 
employees, who only had five good 
anus among them and only one good 
leg. In five years, it was a million dol¬ 


lar business hiring three hundred dis¬ 
abled people.” 

Cape to Cape by Wheelchair is Mr. 
Gutman’s own story of his return from 
service with a medical discharge; his 
law practice; his eventual inability to 
work; and how he traveled fifty thou¬ 
sand miles as a tourist. 

The Helen Keller Story lets us see the 
panorama of eighty years in these 
United States through the “eyes” of 
a hlind deaf-mute. We meet Alexander 
Graham Bell, William Dean Howells, 
Mark Twain, and many others; vve he- 
come aware of the tremendous change 
in the public’s attitude and services to¬ 
ward the handicapped; and we come 
to know r Helen Keller. 


/ Reclaimed My Child is a mother’s 
story of what it means to have a re¬ 
tarded child: what life is like in an in¬ 
stitution for the retarded; what it 
means to “put a child away”; and what 
this “putting away” does to child and 
the family. 

ITs Good to be Alive is “Campv’s” 
own story of his life as a major-league 
ballplayer before his accident which 
left him a helpless quadraplcgie. his 
days in the Institute of Physical Medi¬ 
cine and Rehabilitation. New' York 
City, and his outlook for the future. It’s 
a warm and human story. As Dr. Rusk 
says “. . . his courage and character 
have left an indelible mark on rehabili¬ 
tation.” Campy himself says. “All my 
life I have fought, in my own way. for 
enualitv. integration and understanding 
of minority groups. But from here on. 
I’ve taken on an even bigger job— 
fighting for the equality, integration, 
and understanding and acceptance of 
the severely handicapped.” 

In the reception room at the institute 
is a plaque with the words believed to 
have been written by an unknown Con¬ 
federate soldier. Campy ends his book 
with it: 


A CREED FOR THOSE 
WHO HA VE SUFFERED . 

I asked God jor strength . that I might achieve 
I was made weak , that I 

might learn humbly to obey . . . 

/ asked jor health , that I 

might do greater things 
I was given infirmity . that I 
might do better things . . . 

/ asked far riches , that I might be happy 
! was given pavertv that I might be wise ... 
/ asked for power that I 

might hare the pra*se af men 
I was given weakness , that I 

might feel the need af Gad . . . 

I asked jor all things that I 
might enjay life 
I was given life , that I 

might enjoy all things . , . 

I gat nothing I asked for—but everything l 
had haped for 
Almost despite myself , 

my unspoken prayers were answered 
I am atnang men , most richly blessed! 
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in Baseball and Softball 


one Trademark is Supreme 































A good college education today 
costs as much as $65 a week. 
But, the same education can be 
bought with much less financial 
strain if you start now, putting 
$9.50 a week into U. S. Savings 
Bonds. At college age there will 
be more than $11,000—and over 
$2,750 of it will come entirely 
from interest. That’s like getting 
a whole year of college free. 

HERE’S WHY U.S.'SAVINGS BONDS 

ARE SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 

** . r 

• You can save automatically with 

the Payroll Savings Plan. • You 
now earn 3%% interest at ma¬ 
turity • You invest without risk 
under a U. S. Government guar¬ 
antee. • Your money can’t be lost 
or stolen. • You can get your 
money, with interest, any time you 
want it • You save more than 
money—you’re helping your Gov¬ 
ernment pay for peace. • Buy 
Bonds where you work or bank. 

NOW every Savings Bond you 
own—old or new—earnsy 2 % 
more than ever before. 

One word to your employer—and, 

suddenly you're saving 

i 

All that anyone has to do to 
start saving with Bonds is ask 
his employer to include him in 
the Payroll Savings Plan. 

This^makes saving automatic 
—and certain, too. 



If you start right now, you’ll never miss it. This baby’s college 
education can cost her family only $9.50 a week with 


the help of U.S. Savings Bonds. That’s easier to take 
than the $65 a week a good college can cost today. 



-You save more than money with 
U.S. Savings Bonds 

The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. 
The Treasury Department thanks The Advertising Council 
and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 




The government gives you $4 
for each $3 you invest 

Your money grows, and it 
grows faster than it used 
to in U.S. Savings Bonds. 
The new 3 % %, interest rate 
speeds Bonds to maturity 
in just 7 years, 9 months. 
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“my grandfather makes the best play¬ 
ground equipment in the whole world 

because he loves little people like me! 

he makes slides and swings and see-saws and all kinds 
of things, they’re real strong and they're very safe, 
if you're going to buy playground things you better 
talk to my grandfather first, his name is mr. burke.” 


Extra Heavy Duty Merry-Go-Round-4&" 
o.d. galvanized steel pipe support plus 
finest select hardwood make this a life* 
time service unit. 


Rugged Heavy Duty Swing—triangular end 
pipes plus center pipe supports. 


Kiddie Glider and Hobby Horse Swing 
self-propelled with maximum safety. Can 
be assembled with various swing units. 


Unique Space Saver Slide-Features bright 
weather-proof colors over galvanized iron 
and a stainless steel bedway. 


Regulation Offset Basketball Backstop 

Safest design in outdoor backstops. Sup¬ 
port pipes set back IW from play area, 
6' apart. 


Cllmb-A Round—diversified play for 25 to 
85 children, depending on size of unit 






At No Cost Please send me your complete playground 
planning and specification file. 

Name:_-—_ 

Street- 

City:- - -State:- 


Mail Request To: 

J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 986 Dept. 126 New Brunswick, New Jersey 

OR 

P. 0. Box 549 Dept. 126 Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 

i -_:__ 
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PC A “playscape” at Sterling Forest Gardens , Tuxedo , N. Y. 


SPACE 

CHILDREN 


This “Big Ranger Station” (left) and 
“Space Station” provide a playworld for 
today's children. They are two of 32 PCA 
designs for safe, imaginative, self-directed 
activity. 

Advantages to management: compact, 
package “playscapes” to suit any age-level 
requirements... site plan service... simple, 


fast installation...absence of hazardous 
free-swinging elements... minimum main¬ 
tenance... lower cost per child. Write for 
free catalog. 150 

PLAYGROUND CORP. 
OF AMERICA Se U wy°o N rk Q 3 


VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE N.R.A. SHOW 
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ON STAGE at the Shoreham Hoi 


Washington, D.C. from September 25th to the 29th, 1960 


golf PRACTICE CAGE 

PI ^ '! 


Professional Size: 9'x9'x12' 
Great Indoors and Out 
Safe and Lightweight 
Includes: 


Coge with nylon 
netting on oil 4 sides 
including sewn-in nylon 
bottom to prevent boll 
from escoping. 

Adjustoble Poles. 

Torget—ottoched to 
Nylon Boffle Sheet 
to obsorb shock. 


Tee-Off Mot. 
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They said it couldn’t be made...but Monroe Sales has done it! The professional 
golf cage that sells for less than $100. Perfect for camps, recreation centers, Y’s, 
schools. It’s PORTABLE, too. ■ 

Direct from factory to you Express collect $99.50 
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• Great Indoors 
and Out 
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Size: 36" high x 81" 
full net width 

Strong vinyl target 
area with 3 holes 
is 27"x36" 


M&nipPM 
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Strong net returns 
balls 


It’s portable—Folds 
away for easy storage 

Forest green color 


Specially designed by the pro’s favorite, Doug Ford to help duffers and experts 
sharpen their putting and chipping prowess. Fun for the family indoors & outdoors.' 

Direct from factomj to you Express collect $9.95 
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jtstanding performers destined for long run successes 
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Specially 
designed 
by the 
Yankee star 
catcher ... 
Yogi Berra 


FOR BIG AND LITTLE LEAGUERS 

• Giant 48"x60" 

(big enough for even the pro's) 

• Regulation Strike Zone 

• %" Chrome Plated Steel Frame 
(the finest on the market 
today) 

• Heavy Duty Nylon Mesh 

• Perfect for Indoors and 
Outdoors 


r e size picture of Yogi Berra and regulation strike zone are sharply outlined 
drop cloth to show pitcher just where to put ’em over. Nylon mesh returns ball 
:ht back into pitcher’s glove. Great for infield practice too. Approved by leading 
iches for schools and playgrounds. 

Direct from factory to you Express collect $10.95 


e invite you to become better acquainted with 
lONROE SALES/ manufacturer and distributor of a com- 
lete line of athletic equipment including: 


The Voit Athletic line of a 
variety of playballs 

The Zimmerman line of play 
and instructional aquatic 
equipment 


Dart Games 
Volley Balls 
Badminton Sets 
Croquet Sets 


sit our Rifle Gallery on stage featuring CROSMAN ARMS, 
z our guest! Participate in demonstrations of all our products 
■ stage at the Shoreham. 


See Us At The 

NATIONAL 

RECREATION 

CONGRESS 

SHOREHAM 

HOTEL 


nroe sales inc. 

t Merrick Road, Freeport, L. I., N. Y. Tel. MA 3-6333 
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EACH MONTH DIGEST PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION GENERAL 
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PRICE 60c 


Tlie Challenges of Service (Editorial) .. 295 

The new age demands expansion 

On to Washington... 302 

for (he 42nd National Recreation Congress 

Recreation in Our Congress City.Edward H. Thacker 304 

The Washington recreation department program 

The National Cultural Center (Part 1).Joseph Prendergast 306 

A monument to America's cultural maturity 

The Church and Community Recreation... 308 

A philosophy for faith-oriented programs 

Recreation Counseling .Harry D. Edgren 310 

Helping the patient to understand himself 

Maintenance ... of Recreation Facilities . ..Martin N. Thomas 319 

The effect of planning and ingenuity , 
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There Is Nothing Like a Game. 313 
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The graeionsness 
of our national 
capital is ex¬ 
pressed i n the 
simple and beau¬ 
tiful lines of the 
Washington M e- 
niorial — one of 
the first things seen when approach¬ 
ing the city. 


ON THE 
COVER 


NEXT MONTH 

The psychiatrist looks at the recre¬ 
ation leader in “The Reereator: 
Therapist or Therapeutic Agent?” 
by Dr. Ralph W. Meng, assistant su¬ 
perintendent, Mental Health Insti¬ 
tute, Clarinda, Iowa. Joseph Pren- 
dergast gives details of national and 
community aspects of the National 
Cultural Center in Part II of his 
three-article series. “Our Supernr- 
ban Complex" covers long-range 
planning of park and recreation 
areas versus community economic 
objectives. Ideas for Christmas, 
teenage program, a party for elec¬ 
tion night will be among other topics. 

PHOTO CREDITS 

Page 302, (Rockefeller) Gabor Eder; 
303, (Brown) S. Stanton Singer, 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa¬ 
tion, and Welfare; 404, (sailboats 
and baseball game) Abbie Rowe, 
National Park Service; 306, (Pren- 
dergast) Fabian Bachraeh; 312, Dee 
Brown, St. Louis, Missouri: 313, Jess 
Snyder, Tacoma, Washington; 317, 
(Musselman) courtesy Living for 
Young Homemakers; 319, Bray Stu¬ 
dio; 326, (top right) Smith Studio, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; 330, M. 
Gabrielsen. 
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The orticles herein 
printed ore the expres¬ 
sion of the writers and 
not a stotement of policy 
of the National Recreo- 
tion Association. 






C’mon... 

Qet in the Su/imi 






Join the host Of nappy 
operators who’ve solved 
their checking problems 


the heart 
of LOCKER 
CHECKING 


Zw-3 




w/fth 

AMERICAN’S 

carefree, profitable 

COIN-LOK* PLAN 


• Offers maximum checking convenience and security. 

• Provides automatic self-service on "pay” or "refund” 
basis. 

• Eliminates costly labor and supervision. 

• Can be applied to existing lockers. 

• You buy - or lease locks with no lock maintenance 
to worry about, no replacement costs of lost keys or 
broken locks. American takes over the whole job. 

+ Over 50 locker sizes available in a wide choice of 
colors. 


*T. M. — Americon locker Co.* Inc. 


COMPARE COIN LOCKS - COMPARE SPECIFICATIONS 

COMPARE PRICES 


AMERICAN LOCKER COMPANY, INC. 

Dept. 59,211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

OLDEST AND LARGEST CDIN LOCK MANUFACTURER 
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The Challenges of Service 

“A larger vieiv , a broader concept , a more comprehensive perspec¬ 
tive, a more integrated philosophy . . . to give purposeful direction 
to the many people in our society who seek constructively to enrich 
the free time of our young . . . .” 

—Roy Sorenson, 1960 White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 


N 


R ecreation greets you with a new for¬ 
mat this month—a symbol of its con¬ 
tinuing growth, and its acceptance of 
the challenges of the future to expand its 
service to the recreation field. For over fifty 
years, the magazine has continually grown, 
and planned its content to meet the needs 
of each new era. 

Predictions for tomorrow imply great 
and drastic changes in our American pat¬ 
tern of living, necessitating a much broader 
concept of leisure and of recreation. As Fos¬ 
ter Rhea Dulles points out in The Nation s 
Children , “Increase in leisure is surely one 
of the most significant social changes of the 
twentieth century.” 

This change will affect every community, 
large and small; and you, the personnel of 
recreation departments, are already being 
called upon to take the lead in providing 
more recreation services, facilities, and lei¬ 
sure-time interests for a larger population. 
As your own growth as leaders and as in¬ 
terpreters of recreation is challenged, so 
Recreation Magazine, too, is challenged to 
broader service. We take this opportunity, 
therefore, to rededicate this magazine to 
meeting your growing needs, and those of 
your communities. It will devote itself to 
pointing up new and exciting trends, bring¬ 
ing inspiration, information and direction 
where and when most needed. 

From the contents as well as appearance, 
of this issue (September 1960), you will 
note that Recreation already is adapting 
its coverage to change. For example, a more 
comprehensive perspective of recreation 
must embrace the family, school, church, in¬ 
stitutions—in fact, all people; and Recrea¬ 
tion will cover these more fully than previ¬ 
ously. It now carries among its new features 
a section specifically planned to help lead¬ 


ers working with the ill and handicapped, 
and another for leaders of church recreation 
groups. A new regular feature on the main¬ 
tenance of recreation buildings, areas, other 
facilities, and equipment, “Concerning Up¬ 
keep,” will be based on the practical experi¬ 
ence of our readers. (Contributions wel¬ 
come.) Still another new section, “Recrea¬ 
tion Digest,” is designed to bring you, in 
condensed form, articles that have appeared 
in magazines or other publications you are 
not apt to see. We hope it can grow as time 
goes on. 

You will note an “As We Go to Press” 
section, printed on color stock. This will 
handle late news and announcements of na¬ 
tional interest, as well as information for¬ 
merly appearing on the “Things You Should 
Know” page; and it will be the very last 
page to go to press. (Deadline for it will be 
the fifth of each month preceding date of 
publication. Information selected will 
promptly be in the hands of our over ten 
thousand subscribers, so keep that date in 
mind.) Another color page lists free aids 
for those buying recreation equipment and 
materials. Other new features will be added 
from time to time, as required, to cover the 
widening range of recreation activities and 
interests. 

We are pleased to take this opportunity 
to thank our readers, advertisers, and all 
good friends, for their support and interest 
in Recreation through the years of its ex¬ 
pansion from The Playground of 1907, to 
The Playground and Recreation of the 
1930’s, to the modern Recreation of today. 
Your continued interest will make possible 
the realization of many more plans to meet 
vour needs and the challenges for service 
which we face together. 

—JhsL fcdii&iL. 
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far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 



PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE 



AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. ' 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 



if you 
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provide 
patrons 
with the 
most modern 
and 

convenient 
checking 
service... 
and at the 
same time 
eliminate 
checking 
costs...write 
or phone 


THE FLXIBLE COMPANY 


LOUDONVILLE 1, OHIO 
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LETTERS 

Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel¬ 
come. — The Editors. 


Serving Tennis 
Sirs: 

It certainly was with a great deal of 
delight that I recently received a copy 
of your magazine [June] in which was 
printed an article, "‘The Upswing in 
Tennis.” If we are really to promote 
tennis throughout the United States it 
must be done through our recreation 
leaders because it is through the action 
of municipalities in furnishing tennis 
facilities that we will be able to greatly 
expand the development of tennis and 
the interest in this game. 

It has always been the sincere hope 
and desire of the USLTA to work hand- 
in-hand with the recreation leaders of 
our country in pointing out the tre¬ 
mendous advantage of the game that 
can keep one in condition during his 
entire life and ean be played under the 
same set of rules and regulations in 
every nation in the world. 

Edward A. Turville, 1st Vice-Presi¬ 
dent , United States Lawn Tennis As¬ 
sociation, 

Tremendous Help 

Sirs: 

Before leaving my office tonight for 
retirement, 1 wanted to [express my] 
appreciation of the services which . . . 
the National Recreation Association 
[has rendered] to me individually and 
to our commission, to say nothing of 
the various states and nations. 

You probably would never realize 
how much it means to those of us who 
are [recreation] executives in the vari¬ 
ous cities to have an organization such 
as the National Recreation Association 
behind us in the things we do. The help 
which I have received over the years 
from the NRA has been tremendous 
and I will never cease to be grateful for 
the same. 

Walter L. Scott, Director of Mu¬ 
nicipal and School Recreation , Long 
Beach , California, Recreation Com¬ 
mission, 

Our Northern Reaches 

Sirs: 

I wish to express my appreciation for 
Recreation magazine. Here in Alaska 
the value of this publication is probably 


greater than anywhere in the soutli 
“49.” Since there are very few recrea¬ 
tion people in Alaska and distances are 
so great, we seldom get together for an 
exchange of ideas, nor are we as near 
to the telephone as our counterpart in 
a neighboring community. Therefore. 
Recreation is so important for us to 
[help us] keep abreast of new ideas and 
to learn how others have solved prob¬ 
lems similar to our own. 

Gerald W. Pelton, Jr., Recreation 
Director , Headquarters, Alaskan Air 
Command , USAF, APO 942 , Seattle, 
Washington. 

An article by Mr. Pelton entitled 
"Recreation—Arctic Style" will ap¬ 
pear in a forthcoming issue.—Ed. 

Admittedly Prejudiced 

Sirs: 

Need 1 say that your cover [horse¬ 
back riders in the surf on the Vi ashing* 
ton coast] on the summer issue [June] 
is absolutely stupendous? Sure, we’re 
prejudiced, and we’re proud to say so. 
We will be giving your spread a write¬ 
up in our next issue of Progress, the 
department publication. It goes out to 
all news media, chambers of commerce, 
tourist agencies, industries, etcetera in 
Washington [State]. 

George F. Prescott. Manager. 
News Bureau , Washington Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Economic 
Development, Olympia. 

In Toe-Tow 

While checking out information for 
our June issue ('‘State and Local De 
velopments”) the editors stumbled 
across the following amusing (but con¬ 
fusing) information. It is a choice ex¬ 
ample of the booby traps besetting the 
paths of editors! 

Sirs: 

There is some local controversy over 
the name of the new state park in Scho¬ 
harie County. The origin of the name 
of “Toe Path Mountain” is obscure and 
some local residents believe that it 
should be “Towpath.” Tow paths are a 
feature found in connection with canals. 
Si nee there has never been a canal in 
this urea there seems no justification 
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for this spelling and the weight of au¬ 
thority favors Toe. This is the spelling 
which appears on maps and is the one 
used by the [New York] Conservation 
Department. 

Darwin Benedict, Editorial Direc¬ 
tor , Travel Bureau , New York State 
Department of Commerce . 

Red Faces Among the Buoys 

Sirs: 

The “Boating IQ” reproduced in the 
summer issue [June] should have the 
following clarification and correction 
made as noted: 

Question 4 —Until 1 April 1960 the an¬ 
swer to this question was “True.” Ef¬ 
fective that date, however, under the 
provisions of the Federal Boating Act 
of 1950, a considerable number of 
the various states having federally 
approved numbering acts have com¬ 
menced state numbering of pleasure 
boats boating in the state. 

Question 6 —While the answer to Ques¬ 
tion 6 is true at present, after 1 January 
1962 carbon-tetrachloride extinguish¬ 
ers are illegal on pleasure boats. Such 
extinguishers do release a poisonous 
gas which can be toxic in confined 
spaces. 

Question 15 —The answer is true. Our 
face is as red as a nun buoy. The clas¬ 
sic rule is the three R’s: “Red—Right— 
Returning.” 

The other answers are correct. 

John D. McCann, Lieutenant Com¬ 
mander , USCG , Director of Auxil¬ 
iary , Third Coast Guard District. 

Delinquents 

Sirs: 

In the April [Recreation] there ap¬ 
pears an article entitled “Recreation and 
Delinquency,” with the question, “Does 
organized recreation prevent juvenile 
delinquency?” 

It seems to me there are several points 
of view to this question, and the first is: 
Why do we harp on juvenile delinquen¬ 
cy? Delinquency is not by any means 
confined to the young people. In my 
terminology, a delinquent is a person 
who does something he should not do, 
or one who does not do something he 
should do. If you subscribe to this def¬ 
inition, then every human being is de¬ 
linquent to some extent and it seems to 
me a self-evident fact that this is the 
truth; so let’s stop stigmatizing the 
young people to such an extent. 

The second thing to be considered is: 
“What is recreation?” To you it is one 
thing; to me an entirely different mat¬ 
ter. Walking, sitting on a park bench, 
looking at the birds and flowers, read¬ 
ing a book ... all this is recreation. 
Most of us think of it as some kind of a 
physical activity, such as baseball, foot- 
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Improve Your Recreation Program 
with... 

MUNICIPAL 

RECREATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

Completely revised; contains new, up-to-date 
material on 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 
THE RECREATION DIRECTOR 
RECREATION PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
RECREATION ORGANIZATION 
Fourth Edition, 1960 $7.50 

order from 

The International City Managers’ Association 

1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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NISSEN 

IS 

QUALITY 


Official NCAA and AAU 
Rebound Tumbling Equipment 



Nissen Trampoline® units 
have proven their worth in over 
10,000 schools and colleges 
all over the world. Nissen 
quality, safety and superior 
performance are the result of 
years of experience in designing 
and manufacturing rebound 
tumbling equipment. Write 
for free catalog. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE®COMPANY 

215 A Ave. N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

®TM . Reg. US. Pat. Off. for Nissen Rebound Tumbling Equipment 


SOMETHING NEW for you! Don’t miss Page 333, in color, 
with its listing of Free Aids, telling you where to get free mate¬ 
rials. 
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ball, golf, etcetera, and give little at¬ 
tention to the other factors which are 
so important to so many old, infirm, 
and sick people, as well as those who, 
for various reasons, cannot be too phy¬ 
sically active. 

One of the problems of today is, in 
my opinion, that with the crowded con¬ 
ditions in the cities, sooner or later 
every bit of open space will be utilized 1 
for baseball, football, tennis, and so on, I 
so that the grass and trees and flowers I 
will disappear and there will be none I 
of the surroundings left which give I 
peace, contentment, and relaxation. 

The question is asked whether or¬ 
ganized recreation helps with juvenile 
delinquency. It certainly does, without I 
question, for if you can give any human I 
being something he would rather do 
than what he is now doing he will 
change his habits. 

[Ho wever] I definitely feel that I 
[sports] are not the entire answer. 
There are many, both young and old. 
who would like to work to earn monev I 
or to be busy in this manner if given an 
opportunity, and in many communities 
organizations have been set up to assist 
the teenagers in obtaining part-time 
work. Young people should be trained 
and influenced to accept responsibili- I 
ties, to learn the value of money, and I 
how ... to get and keep a job. I 

Maurice duPont Lee, President. I 

Board of Park Commissioners, Mil- 

mington, Delaware. 
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COTTON CANDY . . SN'O-KONES 


POPCORN 


"■S. vOPCORK 


Whirlwind 
Colton Condy 
Mochine 
$275.00 


Pop A lot 
Popcorn 
Mochine 
$199.00 


Ann Sno-Konette 

ALJU Ice shover 

$5,000 ANNUAL PROFIT! $U9S0 

Don’t handicap your program for lack of funds. Refresh- 
ment Profits give you 10% more funds. Write for free 32- 
page booklet which tells how easily your department can 
earn them. Free 120-page catalog and descriptive literature 
is also yours for the asking. Write today. 


308 E. THIRD STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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A SINGLE ANSWER TO 

All Your Craft Needs! 

SAX-CRAFT CATALOG 

160 big pages. Dozens of crafts 
and art supplies. Reasonable. 
Prompt. Since 1910. Request 
Catalog No. 60 on your Letter¬ 
head. 

SAX-CRAFTS, INC., Dept. R 

1101 N. Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Mm FOLD-KING 



DtMCT MICK 
DISCOUNTS l TIRMS 


NO. It-3 TAIIC 

miPfRtf KASMITl 
fUKTICtHR TOf 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 

Kitchen commuter*. vxtal proups, atten* 
lion' I actory prxev A discount* up to 40% 
h> Churches. Schools, Club*, «c Monroe 
all-new 1-01.1) KING llanquet TaNes, 
with ttdoMW automatic foMmg and 


loclinp, super strength. easy seating 68 models ami tun 

BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 

Color pictures, l ull line tables, chairs, table and chair Irm fcs plat« 
form-risers. portable partitions, bulletin board*. Our SW year. 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 
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ftote» from NR A Headquarters 

► Flash! We have just received an¬ 
nouncement of the appointment of 
Temple R. Jarrell to succeed the late 
Bill Hay as National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation district representative for Ken¬ 
tucky, North Carolina, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, and Virginia. Mr. Jarrell is 
leaving the position of director of parks 
and recreation for the city of Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. His new head¬ 
quarters will be Washington, D.C. 

* * * 

James A. Madison has resigned from 
the field staff of the Association after 
seventeen years of special field work, 
much of it with the U.S. Air Force, 
which took him all over the world— 
Pakistan, Iceland, Alaska, and many re¬ 
mote points in between. When his resig¬ 
nation became effective on August 15, 
Jimmy started his new position with the 

Ohio Civil Rights Commission. 

* * * 

Peter Walker has joined the NRA 
staff as a field representative for arts 
and crafts, covering the area formerly 
served by Frank Staples and Richard 
Cicero. His first assignment is working 
with the armed forces, specifically with 
the Strategic Air Command. 

He is a graduate of the University of 
New Mexico, with a bachelor’s degree 
in fine arts; he studied art for a year 
and a half at the Academie de la Grande 
Chaumiere in Paris, France; and re¬ 
cently completed graduate work in arts 
and crafts at the University of New 
Mexico. His past experience includes 
work with the air force in Japan, Korea, 
and as director of the arts and crafts 

program of the Tactical Air Command. 

* * * 

Mrs. Lillian Welsh came on NRA 
staff the first of August as assistant di¬ 
rector of Public Information and Edu¬ 
cation, to assist in serving NRA affili¬ 
ates and associates, and in telling the 
nation the story of the importance of 
recreation in an era of increased leisure. 

* * * 

► A Memorial Fund in Honor of 
Grant Titswortii, late chairman of the 
Association’s Board of Directors, was 
set up at the May 25 board meeting. A 
number of contributions have already 
been received. 

At that same meeting, three new offi¬ 


cers were voted to the NRA Board, and 
four persons have accepted membership 
on it for a three-year term. The officers 
are: James H. Evans , chairman; Susan 
Lee, Luther H. Gulick, and Endicolt 
P . Davison, vice presidents; Adrian M. 
Massie , treasurer; and Joseph Prend - 
ergast, secretary. New board members 
are: Alexander Aldrich, director, New 
York State Division of Youth, Brook¬ 
lyn New York; Edward L . Bernays . 
well-known public-relations counselor, 
New York City; Gus Tyler, educational 
director, International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, New York City and 
Augustus B. Kinzel , vice president for 
research, Union Carbide Corporation, 
New York City. 

► Aid for Busy Executives. Starting 
with this completely redesigned issue, 
Recreation offers both its readers and 
its advertisers a new service. It will ap¬ 
pear on the same color page, monthly. 
(See “Trade Mart ” Page 333.) 

► The man behind the new format 
of this issue and who also did all the 
art work is Recreation Magazine’s lay¬ 
out artist, Don Smith of Hunter-Smith 
Associates. Take a bow, Don! 

► Editors of recreation publica¬ 
tions: Don’t forget to sign up for the 
Editors’ Luncheon at the Congress. It 
is scheduled for Wednesday, Septem¬ 
ber 28th, from 12:15 sharp to 1:30. 
This will be a closed meeting for editors 
only, and tickets can be obtained at the 
Congress registration desk, in Wash¬ 
ington. Charge is $3.50 per plate. For 
further information, write Joe David¬ 
son, 560 Dobbs Ferry Road, White 
Plains, New York. 

► The new general chairman of the 
National Recreation Association’s Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee on Recruit¬ 
ment, Training and Placement of Rec¬ 
reation Personnel is Vernon F. Hern- 
lund of the Chicago Park District. His 
appointment is for a three-year term, 
following the committee’s next annual 
meeting at the 42nd National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress. The large committee of 
one hundred members, which Mr. 
Hernlund will head, embraces five ma¬ 
jor divisions. New chairmen for these 
major divisions are: Recruitment , Dr. 
Janet R. MacLean. professor of recrea¬ 


tion, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
In-service Training, Forest Gustafson, 
superintendent of recreation, Montgom¬ 
ery County, Maryland; Undergraduate 
Education, Dr. Warren Bartholomew, 
director, recreation curriculum, Temple 
University, Philadelphia; Graduate Ed¬ 
ucation , Dr. H. Clifton Hutchins, direc¬ 
tor, recreation curriculum, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; and Place¬ 
ment, Alan Heil, superintendent of 
parks and recreation, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 



► Consolidation of all recreation serv¬ 
ices and facilities in New York City 
under one city department is nearing 
reality, with civic groups actively sup¬ 
porting such a move, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune's city-hall 
reporter, Laurence Barrett. Robert 
Moses, who recently retired as park 
commissioner after thirty-six years, op¬ 
posed the idea. Now, with a new park 
commissioner, Newbold Morris, and 
with consideration of a proposed new 
city charter, such consolidation would 
appear nearer. 

Two influential agencies, the City 
Administrator’s Office and the State 
Commission oil Governmental Opera¬ 
tions of New York City, have become 
increasingly sympathetic to the move, 
according to Mr. Barrett. (Both agen¬ 
cies have consulted recently with the 
National Recreation Association.) The 
nine agencies involved in such consoli¬ 
dation are parks, education, health, hos¬ 
pitals, correction, police, welfare, hous¬ 
ing authority, and the youth board. 

► In a precedent-shattering step, 
the Conference for National Coopera¬ 
tion in Aquatics has announced that its 
tenth annual meeting at Yale Univer¬ 
sity, November 16-18, will be open to 
anyone interested in aquatics. Registra¬ 
tion blanks may be obtained by writing 
to CNCA at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W.. Washington 6. D.C. Purpose of 
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tiie Ci\CA is to provide a setting for 
national organizations with swimming 
programs to share and discuss common 
aquatic problems. 

► An 85-page composite report of 
the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth forum findings, 
simply entitled Recommendations , is 
now available from the U.S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. ($.35). The resolutions on recre¬ 
ation and leisure time made by the 
twelve workgroups in Forum VI on 
Free Time appeared in the June issue 
of Recreation. While the approved 
Recommendations has a section on 

Leisure per se, the need for more 
recreation is reflected throughout the 
other sections including such categories 
as minority groups, the mentally handi¬ 
capped, and neighborhood programs. 

► Real estate developers have been 
raising objections about being required 
to contribute a prescribed amount of 
land, or its equivalent in money, toward 
the acquisition of community play sites 
when constructing new residential 
areas. Now t a developer in Newburgh, 
New York, has questioned the constitu¬ 
tionality of such measures and is taking 
the matter to court. Developers have 
been claiming that the fee system is an 
inequitable distribution of a tax burden 
and that the local regulations govern¬ 
ing use of these funds, based on permis¬ 
sive state legislation, are too vague. 

► Renew your membership NOW if 
you want to be included in the new 1961 
National Recreation Association Direc¬ 
tory. 


Coming Events 

September 

7-14, National Child Safety Week 
11-17, Constitution Week 
17, Citizenship Day 
25-29, 42nd National Recreation 
Congress 

October 

1st Monday in October—Child Health 
Day 

1-31, National Science Youth Month 
9-15, National Fire Prevention Week 
17-21, National Safety Congress 
23-29, United Nations Week 
24, United Nations Day 
31, Halloween 

November 

5-11, American Education Week 
11, Veterans Day 
14-20, Youth Appreciation Week 
13-19, National Children’s Book Week 
13-19, World Fellowship Week 
19, Equal Opportunity Day 
20-27, Know Your America Week 
24, Thanksgiving 


Final Report Adopted 

At its meeting on June 16, i960, the 
American Medical Association House of 
Delegates adopted the final report of 
the Committee to Study the Relation¬ 
ships of Medicine with Allied Health 
Professions and Services. “Allied” per¬ 
sonnel include: recreation therapists, 
music^ therapists, lay psychoanalysts, 
psychiatric social workers, and public 
health educators. 

A board committee of five members, 
to be known as The Committee on Rela¬ 
tionships of Medicine with Allied 
Health Professions and Services, has 
been appointed by the board of trustees 
to continue AMA activity in this vitally 
important area. In its report the study 
committee asked the medical profession 
to provide greater assistance in cre¬ 
ating a unifying force at the local, state, 
and national level. Coordinated plan¬ 
ning and assistance in recruitment, edu¬ 
cation, and professional growth appear 
to be the major challenges which have 
not been fully met by the medical pro¬ 
fession in relationships with these vi¬ 
tally important professional and techni- 
cal groups.” 

Among the committee’s recommenda¬ 
tions are: 

The medical profession and allied 
professional and technical groups 
should cooperatively seek appropriate 
definition of educational and training 
standards and interprofessional rela¬ 
tions. Formal liaison to discuss mat¬ 
ters of common concern should he es¬ 
tablished. 

Mechanisms for effective voluntary 
regulation and discipline are essential 
for all scientific, professional, and tech¬ 
nical groups concerned with health care 
in order to meet their inherent obliga¬ 
tions. For these reasons, and since such 
regulation is desired by groups w r hich 
provide information and services to 
physicians and to patients under the di¬ 
rection of physicians, this procedure is 
actively supported by the medical pro- 
fession. 

Since voluntary regulation is a pro¬ 
fessional requisite, it must exist even if 
concomitant statutory regulations are 
enacted. It should be noted that be¬ 
cause many persons allied to medicine 
are not involved in direct sendee to pa¬ 
tients and for other reasons, the ques¬ 
tion of governmental regulations has 
not been raised by them or by related 
groups of physicians. 

The future scope of activities of the 
American Medical Association directed 
towards developing cooperative efforts 
with allied health professions and serv¬ 
ices should be along the following lines, 
as outlined in the report. 

Specific exploratory conferences 
should he held with members of seg¬ 
ments of sciences allied to a given area 
of medical practice with the national 


medical organizations concerned. 
Agreement should be sought in the 
proper field of activity for each of these 
groups. 

Reciprocal exchange of information 
should be provided by the participation 
of allied scientists and members of 
health professions in AMA meetings 
and publications and encouraging the 
participation of physicians in meetings 
and publications of their scientific and 
professional societies. 

Effective liaison should he provided 
between AMA representatives and pro¬ 
fessional and technical personnel who 
should review T relationships and pro¬ 
vide plans for effective coordination in 
recruitment, education, and service to 
patients. 

► The winner. Robert Arthur Cobb of 
Winthrop, Maine, an outstanding high- 
school student and athlete who helps to 
run a small dairy farm while going to 
school, won the second annual four- 
year, two-thousand-dollar AMF-W.J. 
Voit Youth Fitness Scholarship. He 
was in competition with twelve hundred 
other students throughout the United 
States. Bob has selected Springfield 
College, Massachusetts, for his training 
in health, physical education, and rec¬ 
reation. 

► Ideas for an international pro¬ 
gram in October.—Why not build a 
United Nations Day or United Nations 
Week program on the theme, “Around 
the World with Music and Dance?” 
(The American Museum of Natural 
History, in New York, used this theme 
for a course last year.) Imagine what 
you can do with the folk music, dances, 
and costuming of many countries, per¬ 
haps even working in films and lectures, 
reading and drama programs, and so 
on. United Nations Day falls on Oc¬ 
tober 24 this year; UN Week is October 
23-29. Several articles in our October 
issue will be devoted to accounts of rec¬ 
reation in other lands, thus emphasizing 
“one world through recreation.” 

► When all is said and done, dele¬ 
gates to the 42nd National Recreation 
Congress may remember, out of all the 
torrent of words, that rare man capable 
of: 

Briefly Speaking 

We gave him twenty minutes, 
lie finished up in ten. 

Oh, there’s a prince of speakers 
and a servant unto men. 

His diction wasn’t such a much; 

He hemmed and hawed a hit. 

And still he spoke a lot of sense, 
and after that—he quit. 

At first we sat plum paralyzed. 

Then cheered and cheered again; 

We gave him twenty minutes. 

But he finished up in ten. 

—From Minnesota Recreation 

Association Spring Newsletter , 1959 
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T he Congress is the event of the year for the wide- 
mvake upland •corning recreation leader, covering 
current trends, problems, new phases of recreation, 
with general sessions, discussion meetings, panel ses¬ 
sions, demonstrations, and exhibits . No matter what 
your “specialized” interest, if it is related to recrea¬ 
tion and leisure time, there will be something for you! 


Among the major events at the big meeting are the 
general sessions . Many outstanding speakers will 
give the delegates new insights into problems of 
urgent concern to us alh 


■ The exhibitors’ representative, Frank 

Dreyfuss, invites all delegates to see the 
latest in recreation equipment displayed 
and demonstrated in the Congress exhibit 
area, Frank is sales manager for Magnus 
Craft Materials and has been with that 
company for thirteen years. 





for the 

42ltd National Recreation 
Congress , September 25-29 



Lauranee S. Rockefeller, 
chairman of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Re¬ 
view Commission, will ad¬ 
dress the opening general 
session devoted to “Recrea¬ 
tion in America — Today 
and Tomorrow.” Mr. Rock¬ 
efeller is also a vice-presi¬ 
dent of the Palisades Inter¬ 
state Park Commission 
(N.J.-N.Y.) and of the New 
York State Council of Parks. 


R o 1) e r t W. Dowling, 

chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on the Arts of 
the National Cultural Cen¬ 
ter, will also address the 
opening session. A former 
U.S. ambassador to Nor¬ 
way, Mr. Dowling is prom¬ 
inent in both financial and 
theatrical circles and last 
year toured the Soviet 
Union in connection with 
the U.S. Exhibit in Moscow. 


Companies Welcoming Yon 


Booth 

Number 

36 
78 
21 
44 
29-30 


11 

48 

9-10 

76 

71 


Exhibitor 

American Art Clay Co. 
American Handicrafts Co. 
Amer. Jr. Bowling Congress 
American Locker Co. 

Amer. Playground 
Device Co. 

American Shuffleboard Co. 
American Trampoline 
Department of the Army 
Arts & Crafts Distributors 
Ask Packer 


14-15 

51-2 

101 

38 

31 

18 

77 

34-5 

53 

89 
100 
54-6 

91 

75 

39-40 

105 

20 

96 

37 

25 

70 

90 
82 


* 


E. Burke Co. 
eter Carver Associates 
Ceramichrome Labs. 
Champs Educational 
Supply 

Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
Cleveland Crafts Co. 
Coca-Cola Co. 

Cosom Industries 
Daisy Manufacturing Co. 
Davco Publishing Co. 

Duck Pin Bowling Council 
Dudley Sports Co. 

Everlast Sporting Goods 
Evcrwear Mfg. Co. 

Fihe Enterprises 
FLXIBLE Co. 

Game-Time 

Gold Medal Products Co. 
Handcrafters 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
Horton Handicraft Co. 

Earl H. Hurley Associates 
Institutional Cinema 


Booth 

Number 


Exhibitor 


57 

92 

45 

65 

24 

95 

94 

50 

58-64 

Stage 


66 

Athletic Institute & 

83-5 


National Golf Foundation 

67-8 

88 

R. E. Austin & Son 


99 

Baptist Sunday School 

49 


Board 

41-2 

87 

Lawrence A. Beck 

73 

13 

Boin Arts and Crafts Co. 

22-3 

19 

Bolco Athletic Co. 

16 


32-4 

1 

27-8 

26 

72 

93 

74 

81 

97 
3-4 
7-9 
80 
86 

102 

2 
79 

46-7 

104 

98 
5-6 
17 
12 

103 


Jayfro Athletic Supply Co. 
Jewel Creations 
Jilyn Products 
Londino Stone Co. 

Magnus Craft Materials 
McFadxean, Everly & 
Assoc. 

Mason Candies 
Mexico Forge 
Miracle Equipment Co. 
Monroe Sales Inc. 

Natl. Park & Rec. Supply 
National Pool Equipment 
Co. 

National Rifle Assn. 

Nissen Trampoline 
Peach State Scoreboard Co. 
Pepsi-Cola Co. 

Peripole Products 
Playground Corp. of 
America 
Play Sculptures 
Program Aids 
Rawlings Sporting Goods 
Rek-O-Kut Co. 

S & S Arts and Crafts 
The SAFE Fencing Co. 
Seamless Rubber Co. 

B. Sebrell Corp. 
Seven-Up Co. 

Sico Manufacturing Co, 
Skrainka Construction Co. 
Square Dance Associates 
Walter Stern 
Sun Aired Bag Co. 

Tandy Leather Co. 

Tigrett Industries 
T. F. Twardfik Co. 
Twyman Films Inc. 

Valley Sales Co. 

Wenger Music Equip. Co. 
World’s Finest Chocolate 
World Wide Games 
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VASHINQTON 
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Air Allegheny, Capital, National, Pan American, American, Delta, Northeast, TWA, 
Draniff, Eastern, Northwest, and United . 

Rail Atlantic Coastline, Chesapeake & Ohio, RF&P, Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Seaboard, and Southern . 

Bus —Greyhound and Trailways. Car —See map at right. 




Mrs. Rollin Brown, chair¬ 
man of the 1960 White 
House Conference on Chil¬ 
dren and Youth, will ad¬ 
dress a Congress session on 
Tuesday devoted to implica¬ 
tions of that conference. 
Mrs. Brown is a National 
Recreation Association 
Board member. Also speak¬ 
ing at this session will be 
Roy Sorenson, general secre¬ 
tary, San Francisco YMCA. 



George V. Allen, director 
of the U.S. Information 
Agency and one of our na¬ 
tion’s senior career diplo¬ 
mats, will address the All- 
Congress Banquet on Wed¬ 
nesday. Mr. Allen has been 
ambassador to Greece, Yu¬ 
goslavia, India, and Iran 
and also Assistant Secretary 
of State. He has participa¬ 
ted in a number of crucial 
international conferences. 


The Constant Search 

Delegate Bill Shumard of Oakland, California, upon 
his return from the 41st National Recreation Congress, 
reported to his recreation commission: “More than any¬ 
thing I know of, recreation is a flexible ever-changing 
profession and program. We in this profession are con¬ 
stantly seeking information, administrative ideas, ethe¬ 
real inspirations, and practical know-hows to keep us 
always up with and, if possible, ahead of the inconstant 
desires and needs of the people we serve .... 

“It isn’t enough that we start planning to have hula 
hoops during the height of the fad—we need to be suffi¬ 
ciently alert to see the fad coming and be able to program 
for it and be at the height of our endeavors at the time 
the participants are most enthused .... We have a re¬ 
sponsibility to our communities to keep alert to all new 
developments whether relating to personnel, program¬ 
ing, or facilities. 

“To me, it is tremendously important that I be allowed 
to attend a national conference every year or so and a 
state conference annually.” 


I960 CONQRESS PROQRAM DIQEST 


SUNDAY 


Preconference Meetings 
(Fri.-Sat.-Sun.) 


8:00 


Opening General Session 


MONDAY 


9-10:30 


Operating Community 
Centers 

Artificial Ice Rinks 
Summer Program 
Hard-to-Reach Youth 
Encroachment 
School-Connected Services 
Legal Liabilities 


_ 11-12: 30_ 

Teenage-Adult Relationships 
Needs of Older People 
Purchase of Equipment 
& Supplies 
Research Projects 
Internatl. Rec. Services 
Reaching Your Public 
National Registration Plan 


2-4:00 

Problems of Chief Execs. 
Problems of Supervisors 
Science in Rec. 

Promoting Family Camping 
Understanding People 


_4:30 

ARS Business Meeting 


8:30 


Entertainment 


TUESDAY 


9-11:00 


Performing Arts in Rec. 
Application of Standards 
Public-Private Agency 
Cooperation 


9-12:00 


Rec. in Rehabilitation 
Joint Planning—Hospital 
& Community 
Military Sports Program 
Evaluating Armed Forces 
Rec. 

Suburban & Rural Rec. 
Small Rural Community Rec. 
Promoting & Developing 
Projects 

Management of Rec. Dept. 
Why Executives Fail 
Field-Work Experiences 


12:15-2:15 

ARS Luncheon 


2:30-4:30 

General Session 


4:45 


Committee Meetings 


8:30 


Drop-In Parties 


WEDNESDAY 


9-11:00 


Smaller Rec. Depts. 
New Ideas in Music 


9-12:00 


Rec. Research for Handi¬ 
capped 

Roles of Hosp. Rec. 

Armed Forces Management 
Rec. and the Faiths 
Faith-Oriented Centers 
State-Level Services 
Trends in Park Practices 
The Rec.-Park Dept. 


1:30 


Tours 

Recreation Facilities 
Historic Washington 


_ 1-5:00 

Problems of Leisure for the 
Aged & Handicapped 


7:30 


All-Congress Banquet-Dance 


THURSDAY 


9:30-11:30 


Admin. & Supervision 
Planning Centers 
Recreation for Women 
Sports & Athletics Forum 
Rec. Research 
Board Members Look At 
Admin. 

Fed. Civil Service Standards 


12:15-2:15 


NRA Luncheon 


2:30-4:00 


Closing General Session 


_FRIDAY_ 

_9:0 0 A.M. _ 

Packaged Tours of Washing¬ 
ton and Vicinity 


MINOR CHANGES IN THIS SCHEDULE MAY APPEAR IN THE PROGRAM YOU WIU RECEIVE AT THE CONGRESS 
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Edward H. Thacker 




RECREATION 
IN OUR CONGRESS 

CITY 


The Washington recreation 


• 




VV7 ELCOME to Washington! As host 
” to the 42nd National Recreation 
Congress, the District of Columbia Rec¬ 
reation Board extends its warmest greet¬ 
ings to all. Though the Congress de¬ 
serves your first attention, we hope you 
find time to visit our local recreation 
and park facilities. Sightseeing and fa¬ 
cility tours are scheduled for Wednesday afternoon, Septem¬ 
ber 28. Additional tours can be conducted on Friday. 

By Congressional act. the recreation board was estab¬ 
lished as a central agency to which anyone may turn on 
matters concerned with recreation in the district. The seven- 
member board represents the citizens of Washington and 
the principal agencies providing physical facilities for rec¬ 
reation: the district government, the board of education, 
and the National Capital Parks. By agreement with these 
and other agencies the board operates a program of super¬ 
vised recreation at playgrounds, school recreation centers, 
housing projects, and park areas in all city neighborhoods. 
The board determines policy and directs the superintendent 
of recreation to establish administrative and organizational 
procedures within the structure of the recreation depart¬ 
ment. 

The recreation system plan was developed by the National 
Capital Planning Commission as a part of the comprehensive 
plan for orderly development of the city. Systematic review 
enables the commission and the recreation department to 
reflect city growth and new concepts of recreation. The 
plan calls for neighborhood playgrounds within walking 
distance of every residence in the city. Clusters of neighbor¬ 
hoods arc also served by a major recreation center with a 
greater variety of facilities. These twenty-six major centers 

Mr. Thacker is a recreation analyst in the District of Colum¬ 
bia Recreation Department . 

Sailboats on the Potomac (left). Entries in the Presidents 
Cup Regatta sweep past the Pentagon . A sandlot baseball 
game (below) is played on the Ellipse south of White House. 






department prepares to greet 
42 nd National Recreation Congress delegates. 
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are usually adjacent to and a part of a junior or senior high 
school. Whenever feasible the neighborhood playgrounds 
are in conjunction with an elementary school. Special fa¬ 
cilities for community use are included in all new schools 
when these are erected at a location designated for recrea¬ 
tion in the recreation system plan. Special adult centers are 
located strategically in the city. 

Several original pieces of equipment have recently been 
developed. These items were created by members of the 
staff and constructed by craftsmen at National Capital 
Parks. A gaily colored plywood train, a treadmill, and a 
rocket slide called “Spoofnik” are already installed. Pic¬ 
tures of this equipment are on display at the department’s 
Congress exhibit. Staff memhers are always encouraged to 
submit ideas for new equipment. 

The department seeks to provide a diversified program 
to attract an even greater number of participants. Unit 
leaders are free to develop those activities which will be 
most successful in their neighborhood. At the same time 
they endeavor to introduce new activities which will bring 
in new participants and broaden the recreation skills of all. 
A core of popular programs are coordinated on a citywide 
basis. Some of these will be described in detail. (See also 
“Roving Leaders Extend Our Reach ” RECREATION, April 
1960.) 

The preschool play program is designed to give children 
three and four years of age an opportunity to meet and play 
with children their own age away from the home setting. 
In this respect it is a prekindergarten program with empha¬ 
sis on recreation rather than education. The department 
furnishes a leader for each group and relies on parent volun¬ 
teers for extra assistance. More than fifty groups, ranging 
from fifteen to thirty children, meet two hours daily from 
October to May. Each group has a parents’ club to schedule 
volunteer duty and these often conduct study groups on 
child behavior, growth, and development. Representatives 
from each group meet as the Parents’ Council. This group 
has been of immeasurable help in securing facilities and 
leadership through increased funds. 

Day camping is also a very popular activity each summer. 
Ten camps are provided in wooded parks within the city. 
Children seven to fourteen years of age spend two-week 
sessions in these camps. Four separate camping periods are 
scheduled each summer. Program emphasis is on nature 
and campcraft with naturalists from National Capital Parks 
supplementing the skills of our own leaders. One camp is 
organized specifically for orthopedically handicapped chil¬ 
dren. Cooperation is secured from United Cerebral Palsy, 
the D. C. Health School, and the Public Health Depart¬ 
ment. Located at the rear of the health school, the depart¬ 
ment has installed special equipment for those requiring 
wheelchairs or crutches. A sand table has coved sides so 
that wheelchairs can move right up to the sand. 

Washington’s answer to Little League Baseball is the 
Walter Johnson Memorial Leagues. More than 150 teams in 
[leagues divided by age (12 and under, 13 and 14 years old) 
Bare coached by staff memhers and sponsored, when possible, 
Jby local business establishments. As many teams are or¬ 
ganized as are needed to permit every boy who wishes to be 


on a team. The season ends with selection of a city champion 
in each age group. 

In spite of the interest in baseball, softball continues to 
gain in popularity. Last year the Amateur Softball Associa¬ 
tion announced the District of Colutnhia had more youth 
softball teams than any state in the nation, for the second 
consecutive year. Many playgrounds have a playground 
league that winds up the season with championship play-offs. 
There are also nine regional leagues whose games culminate 
in a city championship. Though there are fewer girls than 
boys, the former are eager softballers and produce outstand¬ 
ing teams. Men and women are also enthusiastic softball 
participants. 

Model building consistently draws hosts of craftsmen. 
Airplane and boat-building contests are annual affairs, with 
the last airplane contest drawing fifteen hundred entries. 
Regional finalists enter citywide competition, and all models 
are displayed prominently about town. 

Adults also have their share of activity. More than eighty 
groups are organized around the participants’ special in¬ 
terests, which range from art and woodworking to bridge 
and judo. The department will provide virtually any course 
for which facilities and an instructor can be found. Par¬ 
ticipants pay a small fee to cover the cost of the instructor 
and necessary supplies. 

With the expectation of a National Cultural Center in 
Washington before too long, Washington is taking a re¬ 
newed interest in the performing arts. Many self-organized 
groups seek help from the recreation department in present¬ 
ing ballet, modern dauce, operatic, or musical programs. The 
department supplements these events with its own civic 
symphony orchestra, choral group, drama workshops, and 
so on. With the cooperation of the local musicians’ union, 
a series of concerts is presented each summer at the Water¬ 
gate near Lincoln Memorial. Art fairs, photographic salons, 
hobby shows, folk-dance festivals, and their ilk round out a 
well-balanced cultural schedule for the city of Washington. 

Washington has a number of armed services installations 
in the area. Hostesses for their dances and entertainment 
for their parties are provided by the department through 
the Capital Girls’ Society and Volunteer Community Shows. 
Single girls between eighteen and twenty-three, along with 
amateur and professional entertainers, provide these much- 
welcomed services. 

At Christmas time the lighting of the national community 
Christmas tree is a tradition started by the recreation de¬ 
partment many years ago. Though the project’s scope has 
been enlarged, the department is still an active participant. 
Similarly the department assists with the annual Fourth of 
July program at Washington Monument. 

There are many other activities worth noting, not the 
least of which is the Children’s Theatre of Washington. 
Now in its fourteenth year, this group presents plays and 
dance programs of special appeal to children. Often the ac¬ 
tors themselves are children selected from our playgrounds. 

Members of the D.C. Recreation Department in atten¬ 
dance at the Congress will be wearing either a cherry-blos¬ 
som boutonniere or corsage. Do not hesitate to ask any of 
them for information about recreation in Washington, pp 
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Joseph Prendergast 

44nn HE National Cultural Center is 
destined to stand as a monument 
to America’s cultural maturity and to 
her realization that the conquest of ma¬ 
terial things cannot stand the test of 
time until they find fruition in the 
realm of the mind and soul. The peoples 
of fifty sovereign states, sharing a love 
for the political freedoms of self-government, seek in the 
creation of a cultural center a concrete expression of their 
common attachment to the arts.’' 

So reads the general concept of the National Cultural 
Center as set out in the bylaws, adopted by its board of 
trustees, at its second meeting on April 27, 1959. 

The National Cultural Center, or, to use a more descrip¬ 
tive name, the National Cultural Center for the Performing 
Arts, was established as a bureau of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion by an act of Congress signed by President Eisenhower 
on September 2, 1958. 

The National Cultural Center Act provides that the Cen¬ 
ter’s board of trustees shall: 

• Construct, maintain, and administer a National Cultural 

Mr. Prendergast is executive director of the National 
Recreation Association and a member of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on the Arts of the National Cultural Center. 



Center in Washington, D.C., to consist of a building and 
related facilities with funds to be raised by voluntary con¬ 
tributions on a site to be provided by the federal govern¬ 
ment and the District of Columbia; 

• Present classical and contemporary music, drama, dance, 
poetry, and opera from this and other countries; present 
lectures and other programs; provide facilities for other 
civic activities, and 

• Develop programs for children and youth and the elderly 
(and for other age groups as well) in the performing arts 
referred to above, designed specifically for their participa¬ 
tion, education, and recreation. 

“In America, man’s whole culture reflects the dynamic, 
diversified creativity made possible by a free democratic 
society,” said Arthur S. Flemming, chairman of the board 
of trustees and secretary of the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, in presenting to the public the ini¬ 
tial plans and drawings of the Center, after their approval in 
November 1959. “The increased leisure time is of great 
importance to the peace of mind and the happiness of free 
man. He is able to turn, more and more, to the restorative 
and creative values of the performing arts. 

“Washington is the symbolic city. It is democracy’s 
‘showcase’ for a world audience. Here, in the capital of the 
l nited States of America, our way of life is "on stage/ front 
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National Cultural Center. 
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“To delight and 
honor 177,000,000 
American owners ... ?? I 
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and center, each and every day of the year for all the world 
to see, measure, and evaluate. 

“The completed cultural center will be a new symbol of 
America’s greatness ... a true, national home for the per¬ 
forming arts ... to delight and honor each of its 177,000,000 
American owners .... With its completion, the federal city 
will be what the founding fathers envisioned so long ago—a 
cultural as well as a civic center.” 

Located on a beautiful ten-acre site on the north bank 
of the Potomac not far from the Lincoln Memorial,* the 
Center will be a large, white, monumental building set in a 
green park of trees, flowers, and grass. The Center’s archi¬ 
tect, Edward Durrell Stone of New York, describes it as a 
building which will “represent twenty-five hundred years of 
Western culture, rather than twenty-five years of modern 
architecture.” 

By designing the opera house, the concert or symphony 
hall, the playhouse or theater, and the two auditoriums of 
the Center to be under one roof, with adequate and con¬ 
venient space for parking cars and entering and leaving the 
facilities, Mr. Stone has created a great hall with a dome¬ 
like ceiling, to be known as the Grand Salon. It will open 
up directly onto two terraces overlooking the Potomac. The 
first terrace, adjoining the Grand Salon, will provide a cov¬ 
ered area for dining and serving of refreshments. This 
covered terrace will connect by gracious stairways to a 
lower open-air terrace overlooking two lighted fountains. 

The Grand Salon itself will enhance the Center by pro¬ 
viding a reception and ballroom that may be used on official 
and special occasions, such as presidential balls and great 
formal receptions. This facility can seat as many as six 
thousand persons. 

With its regal staircase entrance opening on the Grand 
Salon, the opera house will provide a majestic and beauti¬ 
ful setting for full-scale performance of the great operas of 
the world. Seating thirty-five hundred to four thousand 
persons, the opera house will place our nation’s capital in 
the forefront of American cities which present grand opera. 
Stage, lighting, acoustic, and technical facilities will be of 
the latest design and will make possible complete and flaw¬ 
less productions which can be broadcast on television and 
radio and recorded on film, tape and record. 

Located to the left of the opera house, with entrances 
both from the Grand Salon and from the diagonal passage¬ 
way leading to the New Hampshire Avenue Plaza, the con¬ 
cert or symphony hall, seating three thousand, will provide 
a proper setting for musical presentations. The great orches¬ 
tras and artists of the world will present performances, as 
will the renowned United States Marine Band and other 
well-known bands. Many of the 1,142 symphony orchestras 
in the United States, as well as the many other school and 
community music organizations, will be brought to Washing- 

Continued on Page 335 


* National Recreation Congress delegates, if you would like to see 
the site when sightseeing in Washington, it is where New Hampshire 
Avenue terminates at Potomac Drive. The famous Watergate Restau¬ 
rant is nearby. 
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Grand Salon serves as focal point of architect's design. 



The Center , viewed from the New Hampshire Avenue Plaza. 



Maim floor plan with attractive river terrace and landing. 
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Cross-sections of Center show offices , parking, and shops. 
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The CHURCH 

4 

and COMMUNITY RECREATION 


I T IS RECOGNIZED that the church has a first responsibility 
in planning recreation for its own members and then 
shares in the responsibility of recreation planning for 
the neighborhood in which it is located. Aid should be 
given the community in setting up a cooperative program 
compatible with the recreation philosophy of the church. 

Churches that care for their communities will have rep¬ 
resentatives on recreation boards, commissions, councils, 
and/or committees. The church will seek guidance from 
local recreation departments and auxiliary recreation agen¬ 
cies. The church’s recreation program will be integrated 
with the total community program. 

The church can offer its facilities and leadership in the 
sponsorship and operation of recreation meetings, institutes, 
workshops, and conferences. If, in the church’s judgment, 
some forms of recreation in the community are unwise, it 
should oppose them to assume wholesome practices and 
make worthy substitutions of desirable recreational activi¬ 
ties. 

Public Recreation 

Recreation is often sponsored and promoted through the 
local, county, state, and federal governments. Over two 
thousand cities and towns have inaugurated year-round, 
public tax-supported recreation programs. Well over one 
hundred and fifty county and regional agencies are render¬ 
ing park and recreation services. Through state depart¬ 
ments of forestry, parks, fish and game commissions, and 
highway commissions much has been done. Advisory help 
can be gotten from state universities, state planning boards, 
and state extension recreation specialists. 

The agencies of the federal government that provide rec¬ 
reation resources include the Cooperative Extension Serv¬ 
ice of the Department of Agriculture, National Park Service, 
U. S. Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, Children’s 
Bureau, U. S. Office of Education, Veterans Administration, 
and the U. S. Public Health Service. Because of their struc¬ 
ture, these agencies can give only partial attention to 
recreation. 

Since everyone, as a taxpayer, is a “member” of these 
government-sponsored service organizations, one is entitled 
to ask for and receive help. These organizations arc eager 
to give what the public wants and demands. Especially on 
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the local level, churches can benefit very much from becom¬ 
ing acquainted with public recreation officials, facilities, 
and programs. Other local governmental units such as the I 
school, welfare, and health departments often offer recrea- ] 
tion services. 

Public Schools I 

During the school year, the public schools give the j 
churches heavy competition for the children’^ time and in- ] 
terests. This competition for time is often for the leisure 
hours of these boys and girls and our youth. Schools have! 
recognized their opportunities for education in the worthy! 
use of leisure time, in some cases ahead of the churches. I 
In many places the schools arc operating community recrc-J 
ation programs. Extra-school activities, such as art, crafts, I 
music, camps, and adult education, are also planned in some j 
cases to serve the community in which the school is located. 

Churches realize that most school functions are desirable I 
and should not necessarily he considered as being in com¬ 
petition with church activities. The church must constantly 
evaluate and decide whether it should do the same things I 
the schools do and to what degree cooperation should he j 
expected from and/or given to the school. 

Public school units are getting larger. With the emphasis I 
on consolidation, school communities are often getting to I 
be too wide for effective group fellowship, and the true 1 
sense of a community tends to he lost. Perhaps the church ] 
as a smaller community unit can preserve its identity more ] 
easily in such a situation. 

The church can often get facilities and leadership from I 
the school. Many churches make use of school gymnasium* i 
and other facilities to enlarge and enrich their programs. < 
This word of caution, however: All chnrch-sponsorcd ac¬ 
tivities away from the church should be clearly identified | 
as church activities and never dissociated from the church, 
since loyalty usually centers around the meeting place. 

Commercial Recreation 

People are ready and willing to pay for recreation. Pro-1 
fessional sports, intcrscholastic contests, bowling, golf. 1 
fishing, hunting, skiing, movies, theaters, radio, television, 
facilities for tourists, symphonies, private camping, amuse-1 

Recreation 
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ment parks, and dance halls are only a part of the scope of 
commercial recreation activities. 

Encouragement should be given to commercial interests 
in recreation to serve the public in any and every construc¬ 
tive way. Through legislation, licensing, regulations, police 
controls, trade controls, and censorship, the public (and 
the church) can stimulate and control commercial recrea¬ 
tion. The church owes it to its members to give guidance 
in selectivity, be the types of recreation commercial, public, 
or church sponsored. 

Some churches have made good use of commercial recre¬ 
ation facilities in their communities. A privately owned 
swimming pool may be engaged for an evening. The roller¬ 
skating rink can be reserved for an all-church skate. Private 
campgrounds are rented for church retreats. A bowling 
alley may be reserved a night for church use. In any use 
of public or commercial facilities, their use should be ob¬ 
tained “with no strings attached,” and the standards of the 
church should be maintained. 

Agency Recreation 

Because agencies often provide certain facilities and, pri¬ 
marily, leadership, they can often offer group recreation 
opportunities. Another advantage in agency recreation is 
their providing of activities in natural age groups. The 
Boy Scouts of America, the Girl Scouts, the Boys’ Clubs of 
America, the Camp Fire Girls, the Toung Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Grange and the 4-H Clubs are some of the national organ¬ 
izations sponsoring recreational activities for both youth 
and adults. 

Many churches cooperate with and even sponsor clubs 
and activities of the national agencies mentioned above. If 
a church feels that it does not compromise in its ideals, 
does not lose its identity in the program, and can furnish 
church-sponsored and directed leadership, cooperation with 
such programs can be very helpful. If a denominational 
club program is in operation, however, the loyalty and 
strength of the church should be directed first to it. 

Another source of help is the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation which offers consultation service, prepares and dis¬ 
tributes many valuable publications, conducts leadership 
training, offers special services in the various phases of 
^ recreation, and publishes RECREATION, a monthly magazine. 

Interehurch Cooperation 

| It would be very difficult, even for the large church, to 
conduct a completely successful program of recreation if 
j it disregarded programs carried out by other church and 
religious groups in the same community. Possible dupli¬ 
cation and competition should be evaluated. Many small 
towns and rural communities are overchurched , making it 
advantageous for financial and other reasons to cooperate 


in one well-unified, church-centered recreation program. 

Through the United Christian Youth Council in .your 
community, the local CBYF Fellowship chairman is able 
to help in presenting the interest of the church in inter¬ 
church recreation events. The National Catholic Commu¬ 
nity Service "and the National Jewish Welfare Board have 
developed recreation programs that are worth being studied 
by Protestant groups. 

E. 0. Harbin mentions several areas of cooperation 
among churches: (1) They could promote recreation train¬ 
ing courses in general and in specialized fields; (2) by 
pooling resources, they could provide the best leadership 
available; (3) they could promote city or community wide 
programs such as pageants, festivals, community sings, con¬ 
certs, and athletic leagues; (4) they could provide teams 
of recreation specialists to help local churches by assisting 
them in planning and directing special recreation events; 
and (5) the churches should cooperate with other agencies 
in the community. If there are activities that are question¬ 
able, the churches should register protest and seek a better 
program. 

If the church leaders are confused by the many agencies 
and departments promoting recreation activities, think of 
the confused pattern presented to their members. If boys 
and girls are sent away from the church for their weekday 
education and recreation, can they always be expected to 
return on Sunday for their religious training? It is the 
challenge of every church to cooperate in community rec¬ 
reation projects, but it is also necessary to make the local 
church seem important in the recreation life of every boy, 
girl, youth, and adult. A positive recreation program must 
be made evident by tile church if it is to capture the inter¬ 
ests of its members and hold them to Christian values. 

Note: Much help for this section was obtained from 
Recreation for Community Living, by participants in the 
National Recreation Workshop sponsored by the Athletic 
Institute. 
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- Jr FOR THE ILL 
AND HANDICAPPED 


* 4 The function of recreation counseling in rehabilitation 


is that of helping the patient understand himself .” 

RECREATION COUNSELING 


Harry D. Edgren 

BK ' ^1«I4 /Counseling or 

motivating in- 
■ dividuals to partic¬ 

ipate in experiences 

fit them should be 
a basic concern of 
all professional rec¬ 
reation workers, regardless of the set¬ 
ting in which they function. By motiva¬ 
tion is meant the ability to stimulate an 
individual to action and to provide the 
incentive to participation and perform¬ 
ance. 

The following quotations from two 
good books will serve as an introduction 
to such counseling. Dr. Carl Rogers 1 
states, “Effective counseling consists of 
a definitely structured, permissive re¬ 
lationship which allows the client to 
gain an understanding of himself to a 
degree which enables him to take posi¬ 
tive steps in the light of his new orien¬ 
tation.” 

Further support of this concept that 
it is the counselor s task to aid the coun- 
selee in self-understanding is found in 
a book by Kenneth W. Hamilton. 2 He 
says, . . Counseling requires recog¬ 
nition of the fact that information of 
itself does not make decisions. Medical 
histories and diagnoses, the results of 
psychometric tests, occupational infor¬ 
mation, and social histories are signifi¬ 
cant only in terms of the person to 
whom they relate. They are significant 
only to the extent that he understands 
them, accepts them, and is capable of 
acting upon them. . . . He is thus mo¬ 
tivated more basically to do. Counsel¬ 
ing might be thought of as a catalyst 
which enables the client to avail himself 
of the resources of the rehabilitation 
process. 

Dr. Edgren is professor of recreation 
leadership at Purdue University , Lafay¬ 
ette , Indiana . 


“. . . It is through the growth in un¬ 
derstanding which the counselee exper¬ 
iences that he is enabled to utilize his 
own resources, and the services mads 
available to him for the purpose of over¬ 
coming his own handicap. Rehabilita¬ 
tion services provide the facilities which 
the client utilizes. Sometimes—no mat¬ 
ter how much he wants to do so—he 
neither can nor wall benefit from them 
without the aid of counseling. It is 
the strong impression of many, includ¬ 
ing the writer, that the handicapped re¬ 
ceive from counseling as much assist¬ 
ance as from any other service they 
receive.” 

There is evident agreement that the 
function of recreation counseling in the 
rehabilitation process is that of helping 
the patient to understand himself. What 
then are the major premises of such 
counseling? 

• Counseling should be an individual¬ 
ized, democratic process. 

• Counseling relationships are based 
on understanding rather than on judg¬ 
ing. 

• Only some behavior, not all, is ame¬ 
nable to it. 

• The counselor will be accepted by 
the patient only to the extent to which 
the patient wishes. 

• The counseling process must begin 
with the patient where he is and as he is. 

• Individual differences among pa¬ 
tients limit the process. 

• Limitations of community and pro¬ 
gram further delimit it. 

• Professional recreation workers 
should be motivated to learn more about 
the individuals who conic under their 
direction and who can profit by partici¬ 
pating in their program. We all need to 
become more adept at understanding 
“the language of behavior” as ex¬ 
pressed by an individual's response or 


lack of response. We are not psychol¬ 
ogists or psychiatrists, but we have 
learned through experience some meth¬ 
ods and techniques that have been help¬ 
ful in securing positive participation by 
patients. 

The following are some personal con¬ 
victions and some practices in recrea¬ 
tion counseling which have emerged 
from correspondence and conversations 
with a number of professional hospital 
recreation people in Indiana. 

The leader must be accepted by the 
patient. His approach is one of empathy 
rather than sympathy. He must be sin¬ 
cerely interested in others and sold on 
the value of the experience in which he 
is inviting the patient to participate. 

He starts with activities with which 
the patient is familiar, and where the pa¬ 
tient feels secure. He then moves to 
less familiar activities. 

He moves at a pace that gives partici¬ 
pants an opportunity to experience 
gradual success and feel the satisfaction 
that comes from accomplishment. He 
establishes achievable goals, recogniz¬ 
ing that if any activity is too detailed to 
comprehend, or appears difficult, it will 
result in frustration or rapid rejection 
on the patient’s part. 

The effective leader recognizes the 
value of friendship as one of the real 
motivators of participation—and new 
experiences, both in and out of the hos¬ 
pital setting. Successful groups in our 
society are those which have moved 
from “interest” to “friendship” groups. 

Because the professional recreation 
worker in the hospital is concerned with 
the patient’s return to normal life in the 
community, he uses community re¬ 
sources in his program. He relates pa¬ 
tients to groups in churches, lodges, and 
public and voluntary agencies. He 

Continued on Page 341 
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WHY SOCCER? 


Here are some good reasons for using this 
variation of football in your young people’s sports program 


D. Y. Yonker 

Tt would be presumptuous to claim 
*** advantages for one team sport over 
another, and I have no intention of so 
doing. In the first place, I do not be¬ 
lieve this is so, but one activity might 
be more appropriate in a particular situ- 
tion than another. 

First, soccer provides another activ¬ 
ity that youth can enjoy under the expert guidance of quali¬ 
fied coaches. Roger Bannister, first of the under-four-min- 
ute miiers, said, “Adolescence is a time of conflict and 
bewilderment. . . . Each of us has to find his sports activity 
for himself. It may be mountain climbing, running or sail¬ 
ing, or it may be something quite different. The important 
thing is that we ourselves perform rather than watch 
others. . . .” 


Mr. Yonker is editor of the Soccer Journal, 949 Welling¬ 
ton Road , Philadelphia 17, Pennsylvania . 


Second, soccer has inherent physical values. The run¬ 
ning involved, not the intense, tension-packed type of com¬ 
petition sprinting, develops endurance and organic vigor, 
and, because of the sustained character of the playing pe¬ 
riods of the game, also develops a degree of total body con¬ 
ditioning not often found in other team sports. Third, 
coupled with this endurance factor, soccer demands the per¬ 
former develop unusual individual techniques with the feet 
and head. Fourth, a soccer team has no specialists, and 
thus engenders a spirit of unity and cooperation easily rec¬ 
ognized by the player and achieved by the coach. Each 
player can, momentarily, by the run of the ball, become 

leader of his team, master of the situation, faced with a 

* * 

problem which will be valuable in its solving, or in its fail¬ 
ure to be solved. 

The next point concerns the number of players that can 
be accommodated, both as regards organization of a single 
team and space requirements. Substitution should be un¬ 
limited in youth soccer games. Best of all. as has been noted 
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Catholic Youth Council championship match , Public Schools Stadium , St. Louis. 


above, playing requirements are basically the same for all 
positions, so players ean be readily interchanged on the 
field. Played on fields of reduced size, where portable goals 
can usually transform a football field into three soeeer play¬ 
ing areas, soeeer permits as many as sixty-six youngsters 
to play simultaneously. With substitution, the sky is the 
limit during team tournaments. 

Team movements, both offensive and defensive, are di¬ 
rectly comparable to basketball, with wliieh every Ameri¬ 
can boy has at least passing acquaintance. He defends by 
playing inan-to-man against his opposite number on the 
other team; he moves the ball on offense in a pattern of 
simple passes from teammate to teammate; seores by put¬ 
ting the ball into a target area, the opposition’s goal. Soeeer 
rules are among the easiest to master. The basic tenets are: 
Play to the ball, not the man; do not use hands or arms to 
manipulate and control the ball; and do not foul delib¬ 
erately. 

And the cost? A youngsters’ soeeer team ean he outfitted 
with as little as a gym suit and sneakers if you ean just 
afford essentials. Up to twelve years of age, boys should 
use a volleyball for play; after that, for another two years, 
a junior-size soeeer ball. Thereafter, he will be able to per¬ 
form with a ball of regulation size and weight. 

Do give him a eolored jersey, please, and provide him 
with a number front and back for the glamour angle, and 
he will develop a sense of belonging to something more 
particularized than just the ordinary gym-suit group. A 
good eanvas-topped, eleated shoe is desirable, and will elim¬ 
inate toe kicks. 

Hang goal nets on his reduced-size goals so he may ex¬ 
perience the thrill of having a low, hard one swish against 
the back of the net like his older brother, and because, too, 
it’s a proper appurtenanee of the game. Outfit him with shin 
guards; they cost less than a dollar a pair. 

And, last of all, dont expeet to pay out money for in¬ 
juries, although your boys may lose an occasional toenail 


from constant action of the ball against his big toe, or get 
a seraped knee in a desperate attempt to gain baek a ball 
from an opponent. He might possibly even sprain his ankle. 
Soccer’s safety record has been extremely good, even at 
the rough, bustling college level. 

At least five Eastern cities and one in the Midwest are 
working out worthwhile youth soeeer programs. In Balti¬ 
more, Maryland, Dr. Donald Minnegan, athletic director at 
Towson Teaehers College, stages an annual clinie and tourn¬ 
ament for pre-high-sehool boys in conjunction with the city 
recreation department. In Philadelphia, all junior soccer 
has been placed under the department of reereation, while 
in Ithaca, New York, Jackson Hall, of the city recreation 
administration, is planning a large-scale youth soeeer pro¬ 
gram. 

Two summers ago, Irv Schmid, Springfield College coach, 
spearheaded a program of TV showings, clinics, and youth 
tournaments that continued into the fall for the youth of 
that Massachusetts eity. Dale Harper, high-sehool coach, 
and Boy Dath, Trinity College coaeh, have offered similar 
leadership in Hartford, Connecticut. 

One of the largest youth soeeer programs in operation is 
that of the Catholic Youth Council in St. Louis, Missouri. 
With a staggering total of 350 teams in seven age classifica¬ 
tions, more than fifty-four hundred lads play organized 
soeeer under proper leadership. This program is headed 
by an outstanding eoach, Boh Guelker, whose St. Louis 
University Billikens won the 1959 National Collegiate Ath¬ 
letic Association tournament, and were adjudged the num¬ 
ber-one eollege team in the nation. 

In closing, it is noteworthy that soeeer was required in 
the program of every air cadet in the U. S. Naval Flight 
Officers Training Program during World War II. We owe 
our youngsters in America a complete program of sports, 
to give impetus to our slogans for fitness, to aehieve the 
healthy aim, and, most important, to provide direction to 
young people during that difficult period of adolescence. £ 
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Odyssey 
of a 
Game 

Tom Lanfz 

"DOX HOCKEY and 
I have crossed 
the country to¬ 
gether. Back in 
1924, when I was 
director of a com¬ 
munity house in 
Spring Lake Beach, 
New Jersey, I recalled the days when 
I had walked three miles to an ice 
pond, shoveled off the snow, built a 
fire to keep warm with my chums, 
skated many hours, and played one 
game of ice hockey after another. In 
Spring Lake Beach, with its mild 
winters, there was little or no oppor¬ 
tunity for ice skating or ice hockey. It 
was then that I decided to try to think of 
a game which would have the elements 
of ice hockey, without the ice, and yet 
be an active game for youngsters. 

My maintenance man built a wooden 
box which I designed out of boards. I 
purchased two ice hockey sticks and a 
“nickel rocket” baseball for the first 

Mr. Lantz is superintendent of public 
recreation , Metropolitan Park District , 
Tacoma , Washington. 


game between two boys of elementary- 
school age. Children loved to play the 
game. Over the years, my maintenance 
men and I tried to improve the ball, the 
sticks, and the box. When I was em¬ 
ployed in Reading, Pennsylvania, my 
maintenance crew tried to make balls 
out of sawdust and glue which never 
turned out too satisfactorily. The ice- 
hockey sticks, purchased commercially, 
never stood up under the terrific battle 
of the kids and were constantly broken. 
Even the box which was originally de¬ 
signed took such a beating that it often 
broke in many places. However, the 
game is now made of sturdy and dura¬ 
ble hickory. 

The game and I finally migrated to 
Tacoma, Washington, where I have 
stayed put. The game has traveled on, 
spreading rapidly to summer play¬ 
grounds throughout America. Today, 
foreign exchangees who have visited 
Tacoma have taken it to the four cor¬ 
ners of the world. 

This active game, played by two 
players, requires about a twenty-seven - 
foot space, and may be played indoors 
or out. The play begins with the ball 
in the cradle, and each player attempts 
to dislodge it from there, and hit it 
through his opponent’s opening, while 
preventing his opponent from scoring 
through his own opening. The first 
player to accomplish this is declared 
the winner. Hockey sticks may never 


be lifted higher than the edge of the 
box, put through either hole to block 
the ball, or held outside the box to 
keep the ball from coming through; 
and, of course, striking an opponent 
is forbidden. If any of these fouls is 
committed, the opponent is granted 
one free trial for a point by placing 
the ball in the cradle, and attempting 
to knock it through his opponent’s goal. 
There are also variations on this game, 
and it can be played with doubles, or 
as “golf box hockey,” where the players 
alternate their strokes. 

Through the years, I have developed 
materials that can take abuse. The 
game is now manufactured commer¬ 
cially, or can be easily constructed as 
follows: 

I —List of Materials 

2 pieces 3"-by-8" lumber, 9' long 

3 pieces 3"-by-8" lumber, 3' long 

(Fir is substantial for family use, but oak 
is advised for playgrounds, to withstand hard 
use. In all instances, oak is recommended for 
the centerboard.) 

8 pieces angle irons, 2"-by-8"-by- 1 /&" (fas¬ 
tened with bolts) 

2 hickory box-hockey sticks 

12 hickory field-hockey balls (34") 

II — How to Make a Box-Hockey Box 

Make a frame, 3'-by-9', bolted with angle 
irons inside each comer. Set the 3-foot cen¬ 
terboard securely across the middle. Center 
an opening, 4 l ^"-high-by-3Mi' , *wide, on each 
of the 3-foot endboards. On the centerboard, 
make two openings, 3V^" wide-by4%"-high, 
beginning each opening 4*/4" from the end. 
On top of the centerboard, center a cradle, 
3"-wide-by-l "-deep. 



A Plea 
for 

Handball 

* 

A RECENT Athletic Institute report 
on total participation in various 
sports in the United States gives an es¬ 
timate of 6,714,000 tennis players and 
5,000,000 golfers. The institute has also 
found that participation in various 
sports has increased in the past ten 
years; for example, tennis, sixty per¬ 


cent; baseball, forty-two percent. In 
contrast, a National Collegiate Athletic 
Association study shows that of 395 
colleges included in a survey, only fifty- 
four percent have handball courts. De¬ 
spite the lack of courts, handball 
ranked twelfth in popularity and elev¬ 
enth in number of participants in col¬ 
lege intramurals. 

Handball is an excellent activity to 
achieve complete physical fitness. The 
handball player uses virtually every 
muscle in his body as he runs, lunges, 
bends, twists, and jumps. Since the ball 
can be hit from almost any position 


with either hand, handball is a difficult, 
fast game. 

Handball requirements are simple. 
In the United States, the game is played 
both indoors and out, on a rectangular 
court 40'-by-25 , -by-20'. The indoor 
game is played off the four walls and 
the ceiling, very much like squash rack¬ 
ets; the outdoor game, off one wall. 
Each has a national championship. 

Get a handball program going in 
your recreation department!— Harold 
W. Paulsen, Chairman , Health and 
Physical Education Department , State 
Teachers College , Slippery Rock , Pa. 
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LONDINO STONE- 

WhmufjwdbuAQAA, d@ 

Wood and Concrete Park Benches 

Cast-Stone Tree Tubs and Plant Containers 
Precast Concrete Playground Playforms 
Mountain Slides 
Tortoises 

Hills and Dales 
Play Arches 
Riders 

Gay Gremlin Play Slabs 
Game Tables 
Stepping Stones 
Drinking Fountains 
Sand Rings 


LONDINO STONE CO.. INC. 

3621 Provost Avenue New York 66, N. Y. 

Fairbanks 4-1439 



Save 


Time 


Money! 


Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying tap prices far law 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cast-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOWI 


Leased FREE ta responsible agencies an $10.00 
deposit subject ta refund. Trauble-free operation 
assured*—return machine far FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hard waad and metal cabinet— 7Vi x x 15 
inches high. Easy ta install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each far 104. Choice of 3 grades af 
tap quality balls. Use profit ta maintain and re¬ 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
far free folder: *'Stap Wasting Their Time.*' 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

INCOKPOMTfD 

SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 



T. P. T.] 
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NEW 64-PAGE 
REFERENCE GUIDE 






1 


CATALOG • GYM APPARATUS • 

GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS • COILING DOORS 
GRANDSTANDS • PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT • 
FOLDING BLEACHERS • BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


RE80UND TUMBLING UNITS • SCOREBOARDS • 
WEIGHTLIFTING EQUIPMENT • LOCKERS 

GYMNASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 

250 Sixth Street San Pedro, California 
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-MOVIES- 

For Every Occasion 

* 

RECREATION - EDUCATION 

16MM SOUND 
Black & White - Color 

Representing 

Walt Disney - Columbia - Warner 
United Artists - Paramount 

Send far 64-page FREE CATALOG 

INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 

41 Union Square — New York 3, N. Y. 


LISTENING 

and 

VIEWING 


Lend An Ear 

Today’s children are being gypped 
out of the joy of knowing many of our 
country’s traditional songs. Too bad 
you can t have Ed McCurdy, or a folk 
singer like him, on your staff. His in¬ 
fectious Children s Songs are an open 
invite for children to sing along, skip 
along, dance about, act-it-out, and take 
off on some imagineering. His manner 
is straightforward—no cute attempts 
to whiffenpooh for the wee folk. He 
includes, among others, that scliool- 
catnp-party favorite, “S-M-I-L-E”; an 
answer-back song, “A Hole in the Buck¬ 
et”; a counting song, w '0ne Man Went 
to Mow”; a sing-it-fast song, “Keemo 
Kimo”; and a nonsense song, ‘'Three 
Fishermen.” As an extra bonus, the 
jacket for the recording has a striking 
photograph of a youngster going down 
a country path (taken by folk singer- 
actor Tom Clancy) and good back¬ 
ground notes on the songs. Available 
from Tradition Records, Box 72, Vil¬ 
lage Station, New York 14 (TLP 1027. 
12" 33 1/3, $4.98).—E.D. 

New Recordings 

Invitation to German Poetry, read by 
Lotte Lenya (in German). Dover Publica¬ 
tions, 180 Varick Street, New York 14. 
(12*, 33 1/3, $4.95). I 

Country Blues of John Lee Hooker, The, 
(RLP 12-838), Riverside Records, 235 
West 46th Street, New York 36 (12", 
33 1/3, $4.98). I 

Folk Dance! (Russian, Ukrainian, Moldav¬ 
ian, Latvian, Lithuanian, Yugoslav), with 
book of instructions by Ronnie and Stn 
Lipner (MXD 900). Monitor Records, 413 
W. 50th St., New York 19. (12", 33 1/3. 
$4.98). 1 

Folk Song Festival at Carnegie (UAL 
3050). United Artists, 729 7th Avc., ISew 
York 19. (12", 33 1/3, $3.98). 

Hi Neighbor (Chile, Greece, Ethiopia, Ni¬ 
geria, Thailand). U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations 17, N. Y. (10", 

33 1/3. $3.00). 1 

Honor Your Partner #16 (advanced mod¬ 
ern physical fitness activities for girls and 
women), Ed Durlacher. Square Dance As¬ 
sociates, 33 South Grove St., Freeport, N. Y. 
(four 12" records, 78 rpm, $12.00 set). 
Ligutnin* Hopkins: Country Blues, (TLP 
1035). Tradition Records, Box 72, Village 
Station, New York 14. (12", 33 1/3, $4.98). 
LtSTEN and Learn Japanese. Dover Publica¬ 
tions, 180 Varick Street, New York 14 
(three 12* records with manual, 33 1/3, 
$5.95). I 

My Lord, What a Mornin\ Harry Belafontc 
(LSP 2022), RCA Victor. 155 East 24th 
Street, New York 10 (12*, 33 1/3, $4.98). i 
Opera for People Who 11 ate Oper\ (LM 
2391). RCA Victor, 155 East 24th Street. 
New York 10 (12*. 33 1/3, $4.98). 
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MACGREGOR 


for good sports everywhere! 


Whatever your in-season sports program, MacGregor athletic 
equipment can help make it a popular success. Golf, tennis, 
softball, baseball—just about any sport comes off better when 
MacGregor balls and equipment are used. Generations of ath¬ 
letic-minded men and women, boys and girls, have looked to 
MacGregor for the finest in all sports equipment. Give your 
program a boost by providing the best.. . MacGregor for all 
good sports. MacGregor equipment is available from sporting 
goods dealers everywhere. 


A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 


THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio • BASEBALL • FOOTBALL • BASKETBALL • COIF • TENNIS 
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Boston Children's Theatre stagernobile gives performance at a Brookline play area. 


MOBILE UNITS IN 

RECREATION PRO< 



The stagernobile arrives! Boston Childreu s Theatre troupe 
unloads scenery before adding wings and curtains to stage. 


Now zooniobilcs and sciencemobiles join the circus as travelling 

attractions . Wire-front cages house small animals. 
Glass-front cabinets display natural history exhibits. 
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age unit is economical and efficient for variety of presentations, as used, above, in Cleveland, Ohio 



Virginia Musselman 



9 ? 



We are often called a “nation on wheels. 

Can recreation programs be more mobile? 

1%/Tany of the factors affecting all types of com- 
niunity services, which have a very definite 
bearing on recreation, were discussed at the recent 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
Many are exerting, and will exert, increasing pres¬ 
sures on the services of recreation agencies. 

It has become imperative for such agencies to con¬ 
sider seriously not only how to maintain present 
services, but expand them to meet new demands and needs. Some de¬ 
partments are already experiencing the paradox of increased demand for 
services coupled with a growing resistance in providing the tax or con¬ 
tributed dollar. Any method of giving increased flexibility to programs 
and leadership should therefore be explored. The use of mobile units 
may be one. 

Mobile units, especially of the playmobile and the show-wagon type, 
are not new. Recreation has carried many articles about specific ones 
in use {see list of references at end of article ). In the past, however, 
some were very makeshift, and their effective use was hampered by 
difficulties in assembling them, lack of loudspeaker systems, power gen¬ 
erators, limited program use, and the like. 

In February 1960, the National Recreation Association Program De¬ 
partment began to compile information about current use of such units. 

Continued on next page 
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m 'program 

It got in touch, by questionnaire, with departments having 
used such units in the past, and asked, through the January 
1960 Affiliate Newsletter, for additional information. It 
did not attempt a nationwide survey. Its objective was to 
get a fair sampling that might help departments which had 
not yet considered using this means of extending their serv¬ 
ices. For purposes of interpretation, it used the following 
definitions: 

Playmobiles —Used primarily to bring various kinds of play 
equipment to areas and neighborhoods without playgrounds. 
Show Wagon —Used for plays and puppet shows. 

Portable Bandstands (on wheels)—Used for concerts, talent 

shows. 

Crafts on Wheels—Used mainly for craft programs in much 
the same way as playmobiles. 

Hobbymobiles —Primarily to exhibit and demonstrate hob- 
bies. 

Traveling Trading Post —Used for “swap” programs, sale 
of craft and other materials. 

Zoomobile —Used for nature programs, exhibits—plant and 
animal life, rock formations. 

Other types of mobile units —Those not listed above and 
that should be included. 

From the information received, several interesting trends 
become apparent. First, departments with show wagons and 
bandstands or shells are finding multiple uses for them. In 
several instances, units designed and manufactured com¬ 
mercially are in use, or are being considered. 

Show wagons and mobile bandstands are by far the most 
prevalent, eighteen departments reporting the former, and 
nine the latter. No one reported a traveling trading post; 
only two reported a zoomobile; one reported a hobbymo- 
bile, no longer in use owing to faulty construction; three 
reported craftmobiles as separate units (playmobiles often 
included craft supplies, etcetera). Four departments re¬ 
ported playmobiles, one of them using three such units. 

More communities in the Middle West reported mobile 
units than in any other section of the country, but all sec¬ 
tions were represented. Size of communities varied from 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, to New York City. 

The following information is not inclusive, but is given 
to show the many uses to which mobile units are now put. 
The fourteen communities mentioned are part of the thirty- 
four that reported using some type of mobile unit, but which 
in the other cases gave no specific details. 

Show Wagons, Playmobiles, and Portable 
Bandstands. 

The playground and recreation commission of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, bought, in 1959, one of the new portable 
commercial bandstands constructed by the Wenger Music 
Equipment Company of Owatonna, Minnesota. In addition 
to its use in bringing music to community people, Neviti 

Miss Musselman is head of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation Program Service. 


Nichols reported plans to make use of it as a show wagon, 
too, during the 1960 playground season. 

The department’s playmobile (see references) has been 
operated for over five years. It provides a compact play¬ 
ground and playground program for congested areas with 
no play space. The Cedar Rapids Jaycees completely built 
and equipped the playmobile and contributed it to the de¬ 
partment. An old, flatbed trailer unit is the basic platform. 
With its side panels lowered, the unit becomes a self-con¬ 
tained apparatus area equipped with a merry-go-round (six 
feet in diameter), two hobbyhorse swings, and a ten-foot 
slide. 

It also carries a craft table, two benches, a portable teth- 
erball pole and base, and two bright-colored street barri¬ 
cades. One maintenance man can set it up, and then leave 
for other jobs. Two leaders, a man and a woman, take over 
and conduct the program from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. In this way, 
five locations in the city are visited one full day a week. 



recreation is called the Traveling Theatre. It was designed 
so sides fold down and form a platform for stage perform¬ 
ance or for speakers. It has been very helpful in dedicating 
new facilities because it can be set up in the new area for 
the occasion, thus obviating the necessity for erecting tem¬ 
porary stages or platforms. A good loudspeaker and a turn¬ 
table for records increase its efficiency. 

At the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, it was reported that millions of children in the 
United States had never seen a live play. For almost ten 
years, the Boston Children’s Theatre Stagemobile has 
brought live theatre to around twenty-four thousand young¬ 
sters during July and August in its two-month swing around 
communities within a fifty-mile radius of Boston. 

The stagemobile brings two plays a day at a cost of one 
hundred dollars, or one play for eighty-five. Nearly ever\ 
town that has booked the show once books it again. The 
Metropolitan District Commission underwrites the cost of 
ten free bookings. Average audiences range from seven to 
eight hundred children. 

The recreation department of Hamilton, Ohio, gets mul¬ 
tiple use from its show wagon. It is used for shows in the 
evening, but during mornings and afternoons carries craft 

supplies for use in the craft program. 

Headquarters of the Fifth United States Army reports its 
showniobile takes stage shows to remote installations, cover¬ 
ing thirteen states. It has a 9 , -by-4* stage area, two dressing 
rooms, is electrically heated, and equipped with a 10.000- 
watt generator. Continued on l age 310 
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ADMINIS TRATION 


MAINTENANCE 

... of Recreation Facilities 


Martin N. Thomas 

T N ANY consideration of maintenance 
of recreation facilities, the subject of 
basic design will certainly emerge as the 
chief controlling factor. With this in 
mind, let us consider this important 
point before entering into any detailed 
account of maintenance methods. All 
recreation facilities serve certain defi¬ 
nite purposes, and every effort should be made to design 
each facility so all of these will be met. 

All recreation facilities are subject to depreciation 
through use, misuse, age, and the elements. Therefore, the 
design of any facility should take into account all factors 
having a bearing upon its life and full utilization. Even 
with the best planning, maintenance problems will arise that 
can be solved only through the exercise of a considerable 
amount of ingenuity. 

Most of us have seen baseball and softball fields unusable 
for long periods following rain because of puddles around 

Mr. Thomas is superintendent of parks , St. Joseph, Missouri. 
From address. Midwest District Conference , April 1960. 


The effect of planning and ingenuity . . . 

the bases; and many of us have seen attempts to correct 
this condition at the last minute in order to maintain a league 
schedule. Sand is spread on the wet areas; gasoline is poured 
on the field and set afire; the game goes on under adverse 
conditions; and everybody is unhappy. This operation is 
repeated several times a season, over a period of years, at 
considerable cost and dislocation of scheduled programs. 

Very likely proper design could have minimized this sit¬ 
uation before the field was established. If the area was 
considered suitable for a ballfield in the first place, it follows 
that the grading required to provide proper drainage would 
not have been very great. Even on fairly level areas it is 
possible to provide drainage away from the infield. After 
grading, incorporate sand into the top six inches of the in¬ 
field and base paths in amounts sufficient to prevent muddy 
conditions or crusting of the surface when it dries. Such 
construction appears expensive at the moment, but, over a 
period of years, maintenance cost will be much less than that 
of an ungraded field; even more important, more games may 
be scheduled. 

I believe all administrators of recreation programs will 
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agree it is essential that responsibility for maintenance of 
all facilities he delegated to one person. This person should 
be familiar with construction, operation, and maintenance 
of all facilities under his jurisdiction. Of equal importance 
is insuring that the persons responsible for maintenance and 
for program arrangement understand eaeh other’s problems 
and that they cooperate fully. 

Any maintenance program should have a regular schedule 
that will least interfere with use of facilities. Such an ar¬ 
rangement requires that the supervisor of maintenance and 
the program supervisors keep one another informed of their 
respective activities. It is not uncommon for the mainte¬ 
nance crew to find a game in progress when it arrives at a 
ballfield to drag the infield or to mow the outfield. By the 
same token it is not uncommon for program directors to find 
that maintenance has entered the area just prior to the sched¬ 
uled time for a game. Or, again, maintenance may exert 
every effort to place a field in perfect condition only to find 
the game has heen postponed. On the other hand, the teams 
may arrive for a scheduled game only to find a rough infield, 
unmarked base lines, and the outfield a jungle. 

Such situations have let loose many harsh words and 
mueh steam, but we should resign ourselves to the fact that 
this will he standard operating procedure as long as main¬ 
tenance supervisor and program supervisor fail to cooperate. 
Also, such cooperation will be difficult to achieve as long as 
the respective supervisors are under different administrative 
authorities. 

One important phase of maintenance, often overlooked, 
is housekeeping. The influence of any recreation program 
extends beyond the participants in its activities. Spectators 
as well as casual onlookers are impressed, favorably or un¬ 
favorably, by the general appearance of a recreation area; 
therefore, neatness and order are prime requirements. It is 
a maintenance axiom that well-maintained facilities do not 
receive the abuse neglected facilities do. People hesitate to 
mistreat clean, neat, and orderly facilities, whereas an ill- 
kept and dilapidated facility invites abuse. 

No recreation program can operate efficiently unless an 
adequate sum is allocated for maintenance. In many in¬ 
stances, all available funds are allocated for facilities and 
programs, with no thought of maintenance, or in hopes that 
funds for maintenance will be available at some later date. 
No community can afford to provide more facilities than it 
can maintain properly, yet that situation exists in many. The 
tax-paying public is likely to be more critical of poorly main¬ 
tained facilities than of inadequate programs. 

Since most recreation facilities are used in connection 
with seasonal activities, it is a common practice to terminate 
maintenance at the end of the period of intensive use. With 
the resumption of use, there is a frantic last-minute effort 
to get everything ready. It is very difficult to hire compe¬ 
tent labor on a seasonal basis, and, unless the recreation 
program is very limited, it is highly desirable that a year- 
round maintenance force be employed. In small communi¬ 
ties this may he a one-man operation during the winter 


months. With proper planning, all outdoor equipment ean 
be overhauled then, with the result that very little mainte¬ 
nance will he required during the time of heaviest use. 

Following is a list of items that can be reconditioned to 
good advantage during the winter or off season. 

Power equipment . Tractors, trucks, lawn mowers, pumps, 
etcetera. 

Playground apparatus . Pienie tables, stoves, lighting equip¬ 
ment, benehes, bleachers, etcetera. 

Golf equipment . Tee markers, flags, ball washers, signs, and 
so on. 

Sports. Fields, fences, backstops, eteetera. 

Swimming pool equipment. Pumps, chlorinators, valves, 
fences, floats, signs, cheeking facilities, diving boards, et¬ 
eetera. Immediately upon closing the pools, all filters and 
circulating lines should be drained. Buildings and dressing 
rooms should be repaired and painted if necessary. Early 
autumn is a much better time for this work than late spring. 

he average taxpayer is not interested in the amount 
that you pay for fertilizers, grass seed, and stationery; 
he is interested in the cost of the operation of your golf 
course, your beaches, your zoo, and your conservatory . 
The necessity for keeping records so as to express these 
costs honestly and intelligently cannot be overemphasized. 
—George B. Caskey, superintendent of parks. Win- 
netka, Illinois. 

During periods of intensive use, all facilities require con¬ 
stant attention in order to realize their full worth. All turf 
areas must be mowed regularly. Ballfields and elay tennis 
courts must he dragged and marked frequently. Picnic areas 
require special attention. Tables must be washed every day 
and, often, more. Refuse containers can become very offen¬ 
sive during hot weather and must be emptied and washed 
frequently. Fly sprays should be used regularly. All litter 
and any food partieles must be pieked up, also tin cans. 

Every community has a vandalism problem, and I know 
of no method of eliminating this drain upon maintenance 
funds. Vandalism can be decreased by the immediate re¬ 
moval or replacement of the damaged article. For instance, 
if a window is broken and not replaced immediately, it is 
quite likely that a rash of broken windows will develop: 
whereas, if the glass is replaced immediately, there is little 
likelihood of other windows being broken unless someone is 

dedicated to the idea of total destruction. Occasionally 

• 

someone will dump a quantity of tin cans and refuse in a 
recreation area. If this is not picked up immediately, the 
area will soon resemble the eity dump. 

Buildings present a particular problem in the mainte¬ 
nance program. If they are in constant use. ordinary wear 
and tear will make frequent repairs necessary. Frequent 
painting is a must, and areas, such as gymnasium floors, 
require a great amount of care. The type of programs con¬ 
ducted in buildings and the character of the supervision 
under whieh they are conducted will have a marked effect 
upon the amount and type of maintenance required. Iso- 

Continued on Pa*e 336 
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U PKEEP is “the process of keeping 
up or maintaining; the main¬ 
tenance, or keeping in opera¬ 
tion , due condition , and repair, of an 
establishment, a machine , etc.” accord¬ 
ing to the American College Diction¬ 
ary. The ‘'etc .” permits us to expand 
the definition to include recreation 
buildings and areas, equipment, sup¬ 
plies, and all other property with which 
recreation and park workers are con¬ 
cerned. 

This column is an answer to the need 
expressed by readers of Recreation for 
more information concerning upkeep. It 
is intended as an exchange—of hints 
and suggestions on upkeep and a dis¬ 
cussion on the wide range of ingenious 
ideas that park and recreation depart¬ 
ments have developed. How long the 
column continues depends upon the in¬ 
terest shown, and, particularly, upon 
our readers’ willingness to share their 
practical ideas, to ask and answer ques¬ 
tions, and to provide material. 

Martin Thomas, superintendent of 
parks in St. Joseph, Missouri, in an ar¬ 
ticle on Page 319 of this issue, points 
out that “even with the best of planning, 
maintenance problems will arise that 
can be solved only through the exercise 
of a considerable amount of ingenuity.” 
Everyday, somewhere, someone is exer¬ 
cising his ingenuity in figuring how to 
maintain, keep in condition, or repair 
something as simply, cheaply, and effec¬ 
tively as possible; someone is solving 
a maintenance problem baffling some¬ 
one else. 

This assertion is confirmed by the 
tips on upkeep—tried and tested—by 
another man from Missouri, Bill Lyon, 
superintendent of parks and recreation 
in Marshall. Bill has developed a park 
system regarded highly by the people of 

Mr. Todd, assistant executive director 
jf the National Recreation Association, 
vas formerly the Association s Midwest 
listrict representative. 


Marshall and the surrounding area, and 
it is visited frequently by citizens of 
other communities interested in devel¬ 
oping or improving their own parks. 
Bill has found out how to keep up his 
facilities at minimum cost; he experi¬ 
ments; he makes good use of what he 
has to work with. Here are a few sam¬ 
ples: 

1. We made a very convenient repair 
table out of the base of a barber chair. 
We removed the seat and put a 24"-by- 
36" table top on it. The lift works off 
the air hose. The table can be raised or 
lowered and turned around to get to all 
sides of a repair job. 

2. We have a spring-fed lake that is 
excellent fishing, except for a plague of 
moss growing in it. We have tried to 
remove or eliminate the moss in many 
ways without success. We attached a 
hay rake, upside down, at the bow of a 
boat. As the boat moves through the 
water, propelled by poles, the rake 
catches up the moss. At the bank the 
rake is lifted, the moss removed with a 
pitchfork, and taken away. 

3. Golf is a very important part of 
our recreation program. All children 
play free and enjoy free lessons. We 
built a permanent driving cage, using a 
wire frame with a canvas backdrop. We 
keep a box of used golf balls for the 
youngsters. Whenever anyone finds a 
ball with no name on it, he puts it in this 
box. Since the children know they can 
use these anytime, they readily turn in 
any balls found on the course. 

4. Sandboxes in the play area should 
have corrugated tin bottoms. Wooden 
bottoms soon rot and need replacing. 
The wooden sides are made of boards 
used for stair treads, giving a smooth 
round edge. Painting, of course, pre¬ 
serves the wood and lengthens the life 
of the box. Placing small boxes, about 
3'-by-3', on eight-inch cement legs, al¬ 
lows adequate drainage. Sand should 
be clean, free of sharp particles, such as 
glass, and should be changed every two 


or three years. The dirty sand can be 
used as a fill in low places, or put to 
other uses. 

We have had considerable success 
with several sizes of sandboxes. One 
is a large one, 12'-by-24', constructed 
of cement blocks. This is fine for group 
play or large projects. The 3'-by-3's 
are just right for smaller children. 

5. We have devised a very convenient 
way of storing playground equipment 
at the close of each day—a large water¬ 
tight steel cabinet on wheels, that can 
be pushed out to the playground each 
morning and returned to the shelter 
house each evening. Inside are racks, 
hooks, boxes, bins, etcetera to hold all 
balls, bats, rackets, and other equip¬ 
ment. The playground instructor can 
check out the equipment without leav¬ 
ing the playground. By having a place 
for each piece, she can tell at a glance if 
everything has been checked in. 

6. Two common sources of trouble 
for leather goods, such as balls, shoes, 
and other items, are high temperature 
and excessive moisture. As a result of 
either, mold rot can form on the leather, 
attacking both leather and stitching. To 
prevent this, leather equipment should 
be stored in a cool, dry place. When 
leather gets wet, it should be dried im¬ 
mediately, normal room temperature 
being better than any kind of artificial 
heat. Saddle soap cleans and helps pre¬ 
vent harshness; dry-cleaning fluid 
should never be used. 

Inflated balls should be stored and in¬ 
flated, but at reduced pressure in a cool 
place. Never fold or crush them. If pos¬ 
sible, they should be stored so there is 
free air circulation. When inflating, 
always moisten the needle, preferably 
with glycerin. A pressure gauge should 
be used, for overinflation causes strain 
and lessens the life of the ball. 

7. A quick way to paint pipe is to 
turn a pair of fleece-lined plastic gloves 
wrong side out, then dip into paint and 
rub hands down the pipe. 

Thanks to Bill Lyon for these hints. 
Do they suggest any others that you 
have tried and found practicable? Do 
they raise any questions you would like 
to ask? We will be glad to print your 
questions, and invite readers to supply 
answers. We would like to hear from 
you. Help us keep up “Concerning Up¬ 
keep.” # 
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An Immediate Problem 


The Park, Recreation and Open Space Project of the New 
Jersey-New York-Connecticut metropolitan region was set 
up to help meet the growing need for open space in the 
twenty-two-county region by providing necessary data and 
developing recommendations which will be useful to gov¬ 
ernment and other agencies having responsibility for ac¬ 
quisition and preservation of parks and other open land. 
The project is a joint effort of public officials and civic or¬ 
ganizations. Its sponsors are the Metropolitan Regional 
Council and the Regional Plan Association. The project has 
had the advice and assistance of the Metropolitan Council 
of Planning Agencies, the National Recreation Association, 
and the National Audubon Society. Project manager is 
Stanley B. Tankel, RPA senior planner. This study will be 
discussed during the 42nd National Recreation Congress 
session on research techniques. 

Three of the project’s series of four publications have 
already appeared.* The first, The Law of Open Space , by 
Shirley Adelson Siegel, covers legal aspects of acquiring 
or preserving open space. Mrs. Siegel was recently named 
assistant attorney general of the State of New York. The 
report makes the following recommendations: 

• The states of New Jersey, New York, and Connecticut 
should follow the lead of California which, in 1959, enacted 
a law empowering municipalities to acquire land as open 
space designed to enhance the value of surrounding urban 
development. This far exceeds the usual powers to acquire 
parks to preserve scenic values. 

• The three states should give serious consideration to es¬ 
tablishing a self-liquidating land acquisition agency to op¬ 
erate in the path of urban growth, just as urban renewal 
agencies operate now in the heart of urban congestion or 
decay. The three state agencies would acquire large parcels 
of land, plan their use, sell to private enterprise those areas 
most suitable for development and reserve areas for parks 
and other public needs. The three states should enact leg¬ 
islation to authorize multiple use of reservoir lands and 
forest lands. 

* Reports available through National Recreation Association Book 
Center, 8 West 8th Street, New York 11, 


A DM INIS TRATION 

* County and local officials should make greater use of 
the variety of existing powers to keep land open. These 
include: excess condemnation, scenic easements, transfers 
of private land by gift and public land between agencies, 
tax lien foreclosure, advance acquisition of parklands in 
anticipation of future needs, property-tax and income-tax 
policies, and zoning of flood plains," wetlands, designated 
scenic areas and rocky lands against development. 

The second report, entitled The Dynamics of Park De- 
mand, was prepared by Dr. Marion Clawson of Resources 
for the Future. Dr. Clawson notes that there will be a sub¬ 
stantial rise over the next quarter century in each of the 
factors which most affect the demand for recreation: pop¬ 
ulation, per capita income, leisure time, and ease of travel . 

The third report, Nature in the Metropolis , was prepared 
by Dr. William A. Niering, ecologist and associate professor 
of botany at Connecticut College. It urges immediate ac¬ 
tion to save two hundred and twenty square miles of pres¬ 
ently undeveloped land in the tristate New York metropol¬ 
itan region. Dr. Niering states, “Nature is more varied in 
the New York region than in any other metropolitan area 
of the country. The need to preserve this great natural 
bounty has now become a matter of urgency.” At stake 
arc fast dwindling resources for parks, nature study, pro¬ 
tection of wildlife, flood prevention, and water supply in 
this area. 

Dr. Niering stressed that “participation in such natural 
area activities as hiking, bird-watching, hunting, fishing, 
camping, and boating is outstripping population gains by 
far. This fact is borne out by the steady increases in at¬ 
tendance records, equipment sales, licenses issued, and by 
mere observation. . . . 

“Conservation is not often associated with the built-up 
parts of our nation,” says Dr. Niering, “yet in this era of 
unbridled metropolitan expansion, it has become a critical 
urban problem. Within this great urban region are the most 
powerful and impressive examples of man’s ability to 
alter the natural environment. Skyscrapers, expressways, 
bridges, aqueducts, canals, dams—these represent what man 
has carved out for himself from the raw materials which 
nature provides. But we . . . find ourselves the victims of 
onr own accomplishments. Due to man’s ineptitude, water 
and air often become polluted, floods run rampant, and the J 
food supply itself is threatened. But, perhaps most impor- J 
taut of all, man’s carelessness with nature destroys the besty 

form of relief he has from the tensions of urban life.” 

The Niering report received vigorous endorsement by 

county and town officials in Bergen County (N. J.). Nassau. 
Suffolk, and Westchester Counties (N. Y.), and Fairfield 
County (Conn.). Commented Hugh R. Pomeroy, director 
of planning in Westchester, “I feel that the preservation * 
of open space is the most important single problem that we 
face today in the physical development of communities. It 
is more important even than building new highways. If a 
highway is ically needed, it will be built someday . . . but 
we cannot recreate open space. Once it is gone, it is gone.’] 
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New Dimension to an Old Concept 

In his final report as superintendent of the Minneapolis 
Board of Park Commissioners, Charles Doell commented 
I on changes that have occurred in park service since the 
beginning of the century. He pointed out that “recreation 
has added a new dimension ... to the old concept of parks 
l being islands of peace and quiet ... in contrast to the con- 
l fused stream of city life surrounding these islands.” Com- 
I menting on the grow ing establishment of neighborhood 
parks, he noted that, in several instances, these were built 
and integrated with school facilities and devoted to active 
recreation for people of all ages. The horticultural adorn¬ 
ment of these areas is kept at a minimum, in view of the 
wear and tear of today’s extensive recreation use. 

“Even large park areas are experiencing more active use 
and far greater attendance than they were ever intended to 
provide at the time of their original designation. For in¬ 
stance, at our Minneapolis lakes in bygone years, crowds 
were expected to attend the designated bathing beaches, 
Today, the grass areas circumscribing these lakes are almost 
completely occupied by individuals sunbathing and groups 
of informal picnickers. The added population within the 
city, plus the fact that the development of parks in suburban 
communities has not kept pace with the increase in popula¬ 
tion, has placed increasing burdens on our city parks. 

“It is now no longer possible to maintain all our parks 
as landscaped areas. .. . Today the concept of design as well 
as the actual accommodation of people is influenced prin¬ 
cipally by the needs and demands for active recreation. We 
find that many of our larger parks are in need of recon¬ 
struction to conform with the modern demands of traffic 
and recreation use.” 

Greenbelt Communities 

A general plan report for South Santa Clara County, 
California, From Roadside Towns to Greenbelt Cities , pre¬ 
sents a proposal for the development of a valley only lightly 
touched by the hands of man and devoted primarily to 
orchards and agricultural uses. Recreation is stressed. 

The plan proposes a system of local and regional parks, 
connected by trailways and recreation roads, with allowance 
for ample recreation space as neighborhoods develop. For 
the year 2000 it envisions a “greenbelt” city of some 275,000 
people living in six communities, each with a distinct char¬ 
acter. Separating them, and limiting their ultimate growth, 
would be a greenbelt comprising 35,000 acres of agricul* 
tural land. A civic and cultural center between two of the 
towns would include city and county offices, a junior college 
of university, a regional shopping center, and a park with 
stadium, gymnasium, outdoor theater, auditorium, play- 
field, and wooded picnic area. The typical neighborhood 


would be developed around the school and neighborhood 
park, grouped as a greenbelt of public open space. Easily 
accessible to the whole neighborhood by pedestrian walk¬ 
ways, a green common fosters social cohesion often lacking 
in the ordinary subdivision. 
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Dependable Choice of Recreation 
Supervisors from Coast to Coast! 


Superior's professional styling attracts eager participants 
. . . helps their game . . . brings them back for more. 
Superior folding pool tables are manufactured in sizes up 
to 8 feet, with optional table tennis top—the greatest 
value ever offered in a space-saving pool table for rugged 
institutional use. Ask us to show you proof! 

Write for complete catalog today. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORP., 520 Coster Street, New York 59, N. Y. 


FOLDING POOL TABLES 

STIR UP 
EXCITEMENT 
IN ALL 

AGE GROUPS! 


Table Tennis Tables • Table Tennis Sets • Shuffle Board » Poker Tables 
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1970 and the Missing Five-Sixths 


W. C. Sutherland 


F ive-sixths is a fraction of dire por¬ 
tent to the field of recreation. It 
can become a nightmare to haunt each 
professional recreation worker since it 
means that only a small fraction, or one- 
sixth , of the thirty thousand recreation 
vacancies expected by 1970, because of 
turnover and newly created jobs, will 
be filled unless they are filled by un¬ 
qualified people. That is what we have 
to look forward to if recruiting efTorts 
do not become more effective and more 
recreation students are not graduated. 

The National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s National Advisory Committee’s 
student inventory (see table) indicated 
that the profession is barely holding 
the line. Although the number of rec¬ 
reation graduates reported for 1960 
(598) is slightly higher than the pre¬ 
ceding year, it is still below 1958 and 
the high mark of 1951 (692). With 
only forty-six of the sixty-five schools 
with major recreation curriculums re¬ 
porting graduates, it is obvious that 
many of them are doing little to in¬ 
crease the ranks. 

Four districts, Middle Atlantic, 
Southern, Great Lakes, and the Pacific 
Southwest, accounted for cighty-two 
percent of the recreation graduates this 
year. Although the Great Lakes dis¬ 


trict is still producing the largest num¬ 
ber of professional students, it dropped 
from 207 students last year to 172 in 
1960. The Middle Atlantic remained 
about the same as last year while the 
Southern and Pacific Southwest dis¬ 
tricts showed increases. 

Recruiting must be a personal mis¬ 
sion, and the advisory committee urges 
each professional worker to make a 
solemn compact with himself to: 

• Provide guidance counselors and 
school principals w ith recreation career 
information. Don’t send it—take it and 
get acquainted with them personally. 

• Counsel the young people participat¬ 
ing in your programs. Tell them about 
the total field and the many types of po¬ 
sitions, not just about your own job. 

• Keep parents and teachers informed 
on trends and professional opportuni¬ 


ties by speaking at Parent-Teacher As¬ 
sociation and other meetings. Help pro¬ 
mote and participate in career days. 

• Post recreation literature in schools 
and libraries. Keep recruiting materials 
handy for ready use in your office and 
at the recreation center. The National 
Recreation Association will provide it. 

Start today! Do it now! 

The recreation profession and the 
public may become more critical in 
evaluating what is being done; we may 
conduct more research to validate phil¬ 
osophies, principles, and practices; we 
may write higher standards and pro¬ 
mote strict adherence to good profes¬ 
sional performance, but-these will be 
mere wishful thinking, academic exer¬ 
cises, unless we solve the recruiting 
problem. Recruiting must become a 
major crusade. 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING AND 
DEGREES GRANTED 1951, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960 


Mr. Sutherland is director of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association s Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel Service. 


NUMBER OF DEGREES AWARDED IN 1960 




DISTRICT 

Number of Schools 

Reporting 

Number of Degrees 

Granted 

1951 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1951 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 | 

New England 

4 

3 

2 

4 

2 

3 

27 

49 

21 

81 

27 

38 

Middle Atlantic 

9 

6 

4 

7 

5 

8 

173 

78 

26 

121 

91 

92 

Southern 

10 

9 

8 

12 

8 

10 

100 

86 

70 

104 

83 

121 

Great Lakes 

11 

9 

7 

14 

8 

10 

251 

182 

167 

211 

207 

172 

Midwest 

4 

0 

1 

3 

1 

1 

26 

0 

1 

8 

4 

5 

Southwest 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

16 

3 4 

3 13 

12 

Pacific Southwest 

10 

4 

9 

13 

6 

7 

65 

17 92 

125 65 

107 

Pacific Northwest 

3 

4 

3 

6 

2 

5 

34 

29 25 

30 

13 

51 

TOTAL 

53 

36 

35 

61 

34 46 

692 

444 406 

683 

50** 598 


DISTRICT 

No. of Schools 
Reporting 

Bachelor 

Master 

Director 

Doctor 

TOTAL 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

u» W 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

i Both 

New England 

3 

21 

10 

31 

5 

2 

7 







26 

12 

38 1 

Middle Atlantic 

8 

29 

10 

39 

30 

10 

40 

2 

2 

4 

6 

3 

9 

67 

25 

92 ~j 

Southern 

10 

74 

33 

107 

11 

3 

14 







85 

36 

121 | 

Great Lakes 

10 

68 

52 

120 

36 

14 

50 




2 


2 

106 

66 

172 | 

Midwest 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 


1 







3 

2 

5 | 

Southwest 

2 

6 

6 

12 










6 

6 

12 ] 

Pacific Southwest 

7 

56 

35 

91 

7 

9 

16 






- 

i 

63 

44 

107 | 

Pacific Northwest 

5 

21 

25 

46 

5 


* 







26 

25 

51 

TOTAL 

46 

277 173 

450 

95 

38 133 

2 2 4 

8 3 11 

382 

508 j 
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Save substantially with 
National’s New 
projector-n ’-slide packages! 

You simply can’t beat “sing-along" sessions when it comes to perking up group spirits! 
Now, National offers FOR THE FIRST TIME AT THESE LOW PRICES three outstanding 
“Projector-’n-slides" packages! Quantities are limited, however, so please place your 
order promptly! 

PACKAGE #1: 

Powerful Mansfield Projector plus 25 All-time song slides. 

Projector $44.95 
25 2"x2" slides @ .50 12.S0 


$57.4S Value 

You Pay $45.45 
SAVE $12.00 


PACKAGE #2: 

Powerful Mansfield Projector 
plus 50 All-time song slide's. 

Projector $44.9S 
50 2"x2"slides @ .50 2S.00 



PACKAGE #3: 

Powerful Mansfield Projector 
plus 100 All-time song slides. 

Projector $44.95 
100 2"x2" slides @ .50 50.00 


$94.9S Value| 
You Pay $77.45 
SAVE $17.50 


Select The Slides You 
Prefer From This 
Star-Studded List! 
“Keep 'em singing 
and you'll keep 'em 
happy!" Send for our 
complete listing of 
over 850 Song Slides. 
Ask for Brochure R. 


1 . 

A Pretty Girl 

177. 

13. 

Alice Blue Gown 

181. 

22. 

Alouette 

182. 

26. 

America the Beautiful 

201. 

40. 

April Showers 

202. 

56. 

Baby Face 

204. 

60. 

Band Played On 

207. 

63. 

Battle Hymn Republic 

218. 

69. 

Beer Barrel Polka 

221. 

74. 

Bells of St. Mary 

259. 

79. 

Bicycle For Two 

265. 

100. 

Bye Bye Blues 

287. 

104. 

By the Light Silvery Moon 

289. 

105. 

Cassions Go Rolling Along 

294. 

113. 

Carolina in Morning 

297. 

114. 

Carolina Moon 

298. 

121. 

Chasing Rainbows 

300. 

129. 

Clementine 

309. 

150. 

Danny Boy 

310. 

156. 

Dear Old Girl 

313. 

159. 

Deep in Heart of Texas 

331. 

163. 

Dinah 

337. 

167. 

Don't Fence Me In 

341. 

170. 

Don’t Sit Under Apple Tree 

346. 

171. 

Down By Old Mill Stream 

348. 


Drifting & Dreaming 356. 

Easter Parade 358. 

East Side, West Side 375. 

Five Feet Two 379. 

Flow Gently Sweet Afton 380. 

For Me & My Gal 391. 

Frivolous Sal 395. 

Girl of My Dreams 414. 

God Bless America 420. 

Home on the Range 422. 

How Deep is the Ocean 433. 

I'll Be with You in Apple B T 450. 

I’ll See You In My Dreams 454. 

I 1 m an Old Cowhand 460. 

T m Dreaming of White Xmas 473. 

I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles 485. 

l*m Looking Over 4 Leaf Clover 492. 

In My Merry Oldsmobile 494. 

In the Evening by Moonlight 497. 

In the Good Old Summertime 500. 

It’s A Grand Old Flag 513. 

V ve Been Working on RR 520. 

I Want a Girl, etc. 524. 

1 Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now 528. 
Jingle Bells 532. 


Just a Song at Twilight 537. 

K-k-k-Katy 576. 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart 578. 
Let's Sing Like Birdies 582. 

Let Rest World Go By 584. 

Little Red Schoolhouse 586. 

Look for Silver Lining 594. 

Man on Flying Trapeze 616. 

Marching Along Together 629. 

Margie 635. 

Meet Me In St. Louis 644. 

Moonlight & Roses 651. 

Moon over Miami 656. 

My Bonnie 663. 

My Wild Irish Rose 691. 

Oh Dem Golden Slippers 715. 

Oh Susana 718. 

Oh You Beautiful Doll 731. 

Old Gray Mare 734. 

Old MacDonald Had a Farm 742. 
On the Road to Mandalay * 749. 

Pack Up Your Troubles 751. 

Peg Of My Heart 760. 

Polly Wolly Doodle 763. 

Poor Butterfly 780. 


Put Your Arms Around Me 
Shanty in Old Shanty Town 
She'll Be Com in Round M. 
Shine on Harvest Moon 
Show Me Way to Go Home 
Silent Night 
Smiles 

Springtime In the Rockies 
Sweet Adeline 
Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 
Take Me .Oit to Ball Game 
That Old Gang of Mine 
That's Peggy O’Neil 
There's a Long Long Trail 
Till We Meet Again 
Wagon Wheels 
Walt Till Sun Shines Nellie 
When Irish Eyes are Smiling 
When I Lost You 
When You Wore a Tulip 
Whiffenpoof Song 
Whistle While You Work 
Winter Wonderland 
Yankee Doodle Dandy 
You're a Grand Old Flag 



Special Value Purchase — For those who buy just slides from our 100 titles listed here, 
there is a 10% DISCOUNT from the regular price of 50< per slide. 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 42 West 48 Street • New York City 
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NEW ALL-AMERICAN 

PICNIC GRILL 


It s tops in grills! Positive six-way dra.. 
eonlrol provides faster, easier fire kin¬ 
dling, saves fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
juicier ehareoaled steaks, ehops and bar¬ 
becues. American’s many plus-fealures 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 
Shipped fully assembled. 



1 jLffxrr*m ** „ r 


STATIONARY 
Weight 180 lbs. 
COM PLETE 

§4370 


PATENTS 


PO RTA RLE 
Weight 205 ibs. 
COMPLETE 

§ 49«5 


PENDING 


Order Your All-American Grill TODAY I 

AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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9W-BUDGET PRICED 
FULL SIZE TROPHIES 


No. N 161 - 7" No. N 162 - 7" 

Only $1.00 Each Only $1.00 Each 

Available alia In - M. BASEBALL 
M. GOLF - F. GOLF • M. BASKETBALL 
M. BOWLER - F. BOWLER - M. SOFTBALL 
CUP - FOOTBALL - FISHERMAN - W. HORSE 
MAJORETTE 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 

National TROPHY SALES, INC. 

75 W. Von Buren St., Chicago 5, III. 

Dept. R-9 


1960 Graduate Assistance Awards' 


T^ive potential leaders in the field 
of recreation for the ill and handi¬ 
capped have been awarded a total of 
fifteen thousand dollars through the 
graduate assistance program of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association’s Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the III 
and Handicapped. 


Awards were granted to the following: 


Priscilla H. Bowdle, of Wilmington. 
Delaware, is a graduate of Sweet Briar 

College. Sweet 
Briar, Virginia, 
and has a bache¬ 



lor’s degree in 
psychology. She 
worked for two 
years in a summer 


camp for physical¬ 
ly handicapped children in Delaware 
and has been a recreation specialist in 
the pediatric division of Roosevelt Hos¬ 
pital, New York. She will do her grad¬ 
uate study at Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, New York City. 


John A. Nesbitt, of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, is a graduate of Michigan 

State University, 



with a bachelor’s 
degree in journal¬ 
ism and philoso¬ 
phy. Upon comple¬ 
tion of his tour of 
jet-pilot duty with 
the U. S. Air Force, 


Mr. Nesbitt became editor of the four- 
language monthly journal of the multi- 
nation federation of Junior Chambers 
of Commerce. Since 1959 lie has been 
that organzation’s program director, 
promoting programs for the handi¬ 
capped on an international level. He, 
too, will do his graduate work at Teach¬ 


ers College. 


Mrs. Anne M. McInnes, of Staten Is¬ 
land, New ^ ork, is the widowed mother 
, h ^ _ of three teenagers. 

She holds a bache¬ 
lor’s degree in edu¬ 
cation from Ford- 
ham Uni versity, 
New York City. 
She has been direc¬ 
tor of volunteers at 



— and is interested in developing 
the role of volunteers as recreation 
aides in rehabilitation programs. Mrs. 
McInnes also plans to do her graduate 
study at Teachers College. 

Richard C. Parker, of Glen Alpine, 
North Carolina, received his bachelor’s 

degree in recrea¬ 
tion from the Uni¬ 
versity of North 
Carolina, where he 
also plans to do his 
graduate work. 
Since 1956 he has 
worked as special¬ 



ist in two hospitals and is interested in 
recreation for the mentally ill. 


Barbara C. Mumford. of Seattle, 
Washington, holds a bachelor’s degree 

in education from 



Senview Hospital, Staten Island, since 


Oregon State Col¬ 
lege. i She is a reg¬ 
istered occupation¬ 
al therapist, has 
had three years’ 
experience work¬ 
ing in the Wash¬ 
ington State Department of Labor with 
cerebral-palsied children. As a recrea¬ 
tion specialist, she now directs recrea¬ 
tion programs for mentally retarded 
children, physically handicapped child¬ 
ren, and programs for the aged in the 
King County Park and Recreation De¬ 
partment, Seattle. Miss Mumford is in 
tercsted in the dcyelopment of coinniu 
nity recreation programs for the handi 
capped, and plans to do graduate work 

at San Jose State College, California 

* * * # 

Applications are now being accepted 
for the 1961-62 awards; the deadline 
for filing is March 15, 1961. Appli¬ 
cants for assistance toward the master’s 
degree must liaye received, or expect to 
receiye, their bachelor’s degree by June 
1961. Those applying for the advanced 
program must have a master’s degree 
and several years of experience in rec¬ 
reation for the ill and handicapped. In¬ 
terested persons may write for further 
information to the Consulting Service 
on Recreation for the III and Handi¬ 
capped, National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 8 West Eighth Street, New York 
11 . 
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DIGEST i 


LAND FOR... 


Robert Moses, Chairman , JSeiv York State Council of Parks 


State And Municipal Parks 


In the words of this well-known and experienced park man, 
“There is no time left for debate 


O N behalf of the state park com* 
missions, the city of New York, 
and the numerous municipal 
agencies with which we cooperate, I 
welcome the opportunity to emphasize 
the critical needs of the state and metro¬ 
politan park systems for immediate ac* 
quisition of fast-disappearing open 
lands. 

We do plan ahead in these agencies. 
By inclination, by long, and, I may 
claim, productive experience, we have 
acted to establish a recreation system 
second to none, but still inadequate. 
We must now proceed pragmatically, 
first things first, with a limited, specific, 
and understandable program, to meet 
the challenge of the rapid disappearance 
of natural areas and minute subdivi¬ 
sion by real-estate developers and pro¬ 


moters. It is obvious and needs no more 
prolonged abstruse statistical research 
to prove what is plain to every intelli¬ 
gent citizen; namely, that land , particu¬ 
larly open land near urban centers suit¬ 
able for future park use , must be ac¬ 
quired right now without delay or fatal 
postponement (all italics ours). 

There is no cheap easy solution. No 
one is going to stop the continuing con¬ 
centration of urban and suburban popu¬ 
lation. There can be better control and 
regulation, but there is no substitute for 
public ownership of strategic and basic 
recreational lands. While artistic ren¬ 
derings of academically planned cities, 
complete With circumferential belts of 
green, coitae off the presses in steady 
succession without follow-up or realiza¬ 
tion, the developers of subdivisions and 


shopping centers are cutting up and 
loading the last available acres of open 
land with costly improvements. 

Time has run out on academic plan¬ 
ning of this sort. When all the land re¬ 
maining for recreation is gone, formulas 
based on people per acre will be futile. 
Precise mathematical classification of 
land for best use and hair-splitting nice¬ 
ties to govern selections are folly at this 
stage. There is no time left for debate. 

We need not, however, abandon intel¬ 
ligent forethought and common sense. 
It is not necessary to ignore standards, 
rush frantically into the market to buy 
scattered wedges or slivers of land or 
spread our energy and funds on parcels 
too small, poor, or remote for practical 
recreational use. A few hard realities 
must be faced. Donations, transfers. 
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and dedications of land can help, but 
most of the needed land must be ob¬ 
tained by purchase or condemnation. 
There must be realization of the fact 
that costs will be high in some cases. 
The open land most urgently needed and 
most rapidly disappearing is in and 
near cities and inevitably subject to 
booms and urban values. 

The required speed and cost are such 
that ordinary annual appropriations 
cannot possibly do the job at any level 
of government, state or local. Further¬ 
more, we must recognize that the cost of 


needed land in municipalities is bey ond 
their capacity without substantial assis¬ 
tance from the state. 

Legislation recommended ... to meet 
these realities ... defines where the state 
alone shall act and ivhere the state shall 
aid municipalities , and . . . provides 
high standards and proper channels of 
approval to insure control. 

We cannot stress too heavily the fact 
that this ... is a recommendation for 
land acquisition Only . . . development 
. . . can be left to the state and munici¬ 
palities as funds become available. 
Speed is required to obtain land. 

The problem of outlying urban and 
suburban land has been worrisome for 


How to Attend a Meeting 

Useful do’s and don’ts for Congress delegates . . . 


P ersons will bring away from a 
meeting different reactions and 
learnings, depending on how ef¬ 
fectively they prepared for it, became 
involved in it, and related it to their 
back-home job. Attitudes make a dif¬ 
ference. 

People react to meetings in various 
ways. Some people attending can be 
compared to tourists. They regard the 
experience as a wonderful trip. They 
journey to a new place and meet new 
people, but go back to their jobs saying, 
“Now I am back on the mainland; that 
‘Meeting Island 5 was unreal and unre¬ 
lated to my own job. 55 

Other participants have what might 
be described as the expatriate response. 
They become so enthusiastic they feel 
that the meeting is the real place to en¬ 
joy life, and that work back home is 
mere drudgery and unreality. 

It is to be hoped that most of us will 
respond like the “situation-centered 
tourist, 55 who has discovered real com¬ 
patibilities between the land he visits 
and his own countrv, and also some in- 
compatibilities and some areas that need 
further exploration. 

When he goes to a meeting, such a 
person does not plan to swallow it 
whole. He knows that the best way to 
get a fair estimate of the meeting’s value 
to him is to ask himself meaningful 


questions after he is back on the job 
one, three, or even six months later. 

If a participant keeps the following 
things in mind, he can profit greatly. 

Preparing for the Meeting 

Do . . . 

Analyze the reasons why yon want to 
go to the meeting and try to appraise 
honestly your ability to benefit from it 
in your job. 

Head as much as vou can about the 
location in which your meeting will be 
held. 

Don’t . . . 

Go without adequate preparation. 

Put off until the last minute any spe¬ 
cial assignments requested of you by 
the program committee. 

Forget to make your room and round- 
trip travel reservations and to obtain 
confirmation of them. 

Arriving ut the Meeting 

Do . . . 

Register and make any necessary res¬ 
ervations for dinner or other social 
functions. 

Become familiar with the physical ar¬ 
rangements and review details of the 
program. 

Don’t . . . 

Eat or tour alone if you can use these 
opportunities to become acquainted 
with persons from other parts of the 
country. 


years. It is now critical. Acquisition 
of other important conservation areas 
somewhat more distant from the cities 
is also provided by this proposition. 

This entire program represents high¬ 
ly intelligent, progressive government 
thinking. New York is taking the lead 
and other states will follow. We are 
also furnishing the finest possible aid 
to the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review T Commission, which is prepar¬ 
ing a continental program, if 

From Now or Never, A Proposal for a 
Bold New Program for Outdoor Rec¬ 
reation , published by the State of New 
York Conservation Department , Feb¬ 
ruary 1960. 


Gordon L. Lippitt 


Being a Good Meeting Member 

Do . . . 

Attend all the big general sessions 
and the smaller sessions to which you 
are assigned. 

Keep a written and readily available 
schedule of yonr own special assign¬ 
ments and appointments. 

Don’t . . . 

Be a floater and drift nnprodnetively 
from one session to another. 

Regard any special assignment as 
trivial. 

Consider that social functions arc un¬ 
important; they are a valuable part of 
the experience. 

After the Meeting 

Do . . . 

Hold a postmeeting huddle with fel¬ 
low' participants to discuss broad, gen¬ 
eral accomplish ments. 

Analyze the strengths and weaknesses 
of the affair and of yonr own participa¬ 
tion. 

Make your report as soon as yon feci 
you have perspective. 

Don’t . . . 

Sec the meeting as an end but as a 
continuation of your own growth and 
development, it 


Condensed , with permission, from NEA 
Journal, May 1960. 
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MONDAY A.M.: A Califone PROMENADE 
(Model 42V) spins a record of essential rhythm. 

It’s Mrs. Stanley’s dance class. Over the music 
her voice comes in sharp and clear, 
"1-2-3 turn. 1-2-3 turn!’ 

MONDAY, still A.M.: Same Califone PROMENADE, 
but now Mr. Evans uses it as a RA. system 
instructing his tennis star on the backhand swing. 

She has a good chance of winning the 

district championship. 

MONDAY RM.: Mrs. Ellis calls out the cadence 
for calisthenics. It's a large and widespread group. 
Again, loud and clear. No strain on her voice. 

MONDAY, still RM.: Assembly-popular music helps 
soothe excitable youngsters pouring into the 
auditorium. Announcements; neophyte entertainers; 

Mr. Stanley, the principal, gives a speech. 

MONDAY NIGHT: Same Califone, now playing 
music and “calling” to an adult square dance group. 

TUESDAY A. M.: (In a note from the Principal to 
the Board of Education) Please make provision in 
our budget for an additional Califone 
PROMENADE as well as a Califone COMMANDER 
(62V). We have immediate need for these. 
The COMMANDER will be particularly useful for 

announcing games to forthcoming 

basketball audiences. 
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Write for free catalog and prices 
on all Califone models. 




califone 

CORPORATION 

Dept. R-9 

* 

1020 No. La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


\ 


•1 ** /w 4- ** a9m ‘ 

. . <• e • 

Califone PROMENADE II Model 42V 
Professional user net—$209.50 
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NOTEBOOK 



The 1960 White House Conference on Children and Youth 



President Eisenhower opens the confer¬ 
ence in which more than seven thousand 
Americans, among them fourteen hun¬ 
dred young people, and five hundred for¬ 
eign guests took part. On the right is Mrs . 
Rollin Brown, chairman of the conference 
and a National Recreation Association 
Board member, who will address the 42nd 
National Recreation Congress. Recom¬ 
mendations were formulated by 210 work¬ 
groups (see conference report, “These 
Are Our Children Recreation, June), 


tion and broadening the scope of in¬ 
struction for recreation administrators. 
Included in this must be courses in 
training and communications. 

• Atomie energy will provide low-cost 
night lighting, which may result in a , 
revolution in night activities. 

Participants were extremely enthu- . 
siastic about this session and suggested 
others periodically. They also recoin- . 
mend this form of discussion for other 
small groups of recreation executives. 
Mr. Curtis, who planned the session and 
presided over it, suggests that such a 
meeting is most effective when the num¬ 
ber of topics on the agenda is limited. 



Recreation delegates to the conference from many parts of the country attend a 
party given by Milo Christiansen, superintendent of recreation in Washington, 
D.C. Seated center, left to right: Huldah Lineberry , North Carolina; Linda Ver 
Lee, California; Dorothea Lenseh, Oregon; Dorothy Taafje, District of Colum¬ 
bia. Seated, far left: Bill Frederiekson , California; Theresa Brungardt, Vermont; 
Pauline Des Granges , California, Standing, left to right: Ted Bank, Illinois; 
Jesse Reynolds , Virginia; Foster Blaisdell, Kansas; Howard Jeffrey, District of 
Columbia; Franklin Hill, South Carolina; George lljelte, California; Joseph 
Prendergast , New York; Mr. Christiansen; and Robert Crawford . Pennsylvania. 


Recreation—1985 

A small group of recreation execu¬ 
tives attended a “Crystal Ball” session 
in White Plains, New York, on April 
21, at the invitation of White Plains 
recreation commissioner Joe Curtis. 
The National Recreation Association 
was represented by assistant executive 
director Art Williams. The meeting’s 
purpose was discussion of what recrea¬ 
tion might be like in 1985; the method: 
brainstorming, the technique often used 
by advertising, business, and industrial 
firms to get fresh ideas. The following 


are some ideas that rose to the top: 

• We overemphasize program, undcr- 
emphasizc philosophy and long-range 
plans. 

• We need equipment libraries—some 
place where every conceivable form of 
recreation equipment can he borrowed, 
as from a public library. This means 
boats, camping gear, sports equipment, 
and other items. The recreation depart¬ 
ment could well provide this service. 

• The local recreation executive must 
raise his own status in the eyes of his 
local public, through stricter ccrtifica- 


Conveiition New Orleans Stvle 

w 

From June 16 through 18, 735 dele¬ 
gates to the fourth annual convention 
of the Golden Age and Senior Citizens’ 
Clubs of the United States gathered in 
New Orleans and formally became a 
national organization. They adopted a 
constitution, elected officers and district 
delegates appointed a slate of profes¬ 
sional workers in the field of the aging 
to the advisory board. 

What made this convention different 
was the fact that it was cosponsored by 
the New Orleans Recreation Depart¬ 
ment and the American Women’s Vol¬ 
untary Services, with the cooperation of 
the Jewish Federation of New Orleans 
and Kingsley House. Every one of these 
organizations has a complete program 
of recreation activities for New Orleans’ 
older people including many social- 
service projects. 

The National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s Southwest district representative, 
Bob Shipp, attended all the convention 
meetings and was one of the speakers on 
the subject “The Senior Citizen and 
Current Trends.” H is topic, naturally, 
was recreation. Bob’s overall comment 
on the convention program is that it was 
a leisurely one, giving people time to 
enjoy themselves, as well as hear some 
good speakers. NORD sponsored the 
first of these conventions in 1957. The 
general chairman of this year’s meeting 
was Mrs. Betty Grapcr, supervisor of 
the NORD Golden Age Club. 

Continued on Page 338 
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Recreational shooting as conducted by 
The National Rifle Association and Its affiliated clubs. 

YEAR ROUND FUN FOR EVERYONE... 

9,000 organizations and 338,000 individual members invite you 
to enjoy the benefits of an exciting all-year program. 

• Shooting leagues 

• All-day matches 

• Marksmanship 
instruction courses 

• Organized hunting 

• Gun collecting 

• Rifles, pistols, shotguns 

• Amateur gunsmithing 

• Reloading your own 
ammunition 

• Trophies and awards 

• Shooting range plans 

• Local, state, regional, 
national and 
international 

competition 



Recreation Leaders: For complete information on America’s 
oldest and most fascinating sport, visit Booth No. 49, or write to: 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color page arid mail to us . 

* * * * 

• Get more mileage out of your gymnasium by dividing it 
into multiple practice courts when no game is in progress. 

To help you transform your 
gym, the Berlin Chapman Com¬ 
pany designs and manufac¬ 
tures a dividing curtain that 
can be operated manually or 
by motor controls, can be ex¬ 
tended across the gym in one 
piece or from either side in 
halves. The divider is made of 
12-ounce duck which extends 
100 feet from the floor. A two- 
inch-square mesh, made of 48-twine cotton net and bound 
with %" manila rope, extends from the edge of the canvas 
to the ceiling track. The all-steel track has steel rollers, 
bronze pins, and aluminum hanger bars for light weight 
and quiet action. Pull-up curtains are also available. Cir¬ 
cle 100. 





talk about 

PROTECTION 


NOTHING is protected like 

$ J the playing surface on the 
1 ALL NEW Fold’n Roll for 1961! 

,1 (just one of many new BRINKTUN features) 


Write for new Catalog and prices today! 


ifBrinktunJnc 


710 North 4th Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

NEW YORK OFFICE 
1107 Brood way, N.Y.C. 


• To provide safe, economical fire escapes for individual 
rooms in multistory buildings, Marryatt, Lane and Company 
has produced an escape chain ladder housed in a compact 
container that fastens beneath a window, protrudes only 
six inches from the sill. In an emergency, two sliding pins 
are removed and the container is lifted over the window sill, 
transforming it into a platform complete with safety rails. 
The ladder hooks into a brace at ground level for steadiness. 
Made entirely of aluminum, the unit is practically mainte¬ 
nance free and light enough to be lifted by a child. Circle 
101 . 

• Maintenance ease and good looks are important features 
of Saranspun drapery fabrics, manufactured by the Na¬ 
tional Plastic Products Company. Perfect for lounges, rec¬ 
reation and community centers, or offices, these fabrics 
gently diffuse harsh light over a large expanse of window, 
and retain their freshness through weather changes, humid¬ 
ity, and repeated flexing. They are fade resistant, moth¬ 
proof, and resist mildew and stains. Also important where 
large numbers of people congregate, these fabrics are perma¬ 
nently flameproof and self-extinguishing, as well as nontoxic 
and allergy-free. Circle 102. 


• All new for 1960 is the latest addition to MacGregor's 
E700 helmet series—the E710. Among its features are an 
exclusive geodetic crown suspension, padded with processed 
Absorblo and combined with a heavyweight nylon head- 
band; sound-deadening materials in ears to reduce roar and 
echo; removable snap-in Absorblo cheek pads, and an ad¬ 
justable snap-on, processed-web chin strap with padded chin 
cup. The special padding is also used at forehead and neck, 
extending up between suspension and helmet for greater 
protection to vital head areas. The entire helmet can he 
cleaned with soap and water, reducing costly reconditioning. 
Stocked in solid white, the helmet can he ordered in am 

' m 

other solid color at no extra charge. Circle 103. 




' 


. 


• Refreshment areas in parks, community centers, and 
schools can take on a new look with vending equipment that 
is part of the decor. The Vcndorlator Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany lias designed food and beverage distributing machines 
that are enclosed in a housing covered with textured vinyl so 
that only the faces of the machines show. These exposed 
portions conic in such colors as beige, turquoise, and pump¬ 
kin. Murals repeating these colors accompany the units and 
arc long enough to run the full length of a wall containing 
four or five machines. Circle 101. 


• A child-size trampoline, proving very popular in recrea¬ 
tion programs, is the newest model introduced by the Amer¬ 
ican Trampoline Company, the E357N. Although designed 
for youngsters, adults can get limited use from it too, as the 
bed is of the same heavy nylon used on larger trampolines. 
The 9'-by-5' frame telescopes together, and can he taken 
apart in just a few minutes for easy storage. Circle 103. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Water-color ideas from the people who 
make them. Manufacturer of world-famous 
paints offers free brochure. #108. 

Where to cet what in arts and crafts sup¬ 
plies. Free copy of the new Arts and Crafts 
Encyclopedia of creative art materials. One 
hundred and sixty pages of sources available. 
#109. 

Free swatch book, project sheet, and catalog 
of exciting new craft material, Linmaster. 
Textured, durable material with its variety 
of colors and finishes, gives unlimited scope 
for creativity. #110. 

Free brochure describes sources of crepe- 
paper craft instruction booklets so you can 
plan ahead for Halloween, Thanksgiving, and 
Christmas craft and decoration projects. 
# 111 . 

How to enamel ON copper. Illustrated in¬ 
struction and idea catalog, the Enamel-on - 
Copper Idea Book. #112. 

Nothing spills, nothing smears in a dry- 
brush method whose use is limited only by 
youngsters* creative fancies. Read all about 
this easy-to-use*as-a-pencil method in the 
pamphlet Creative Arts for Children . #113. 

Free samples and catalog of excellent art 
materials—water colors, tempera, crayons, 
pastels, paper, brushes, oil paints, canvas, 
books, etc. #114. 


EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 

Protect buried or immersed steel and con¬ 
crete structures with special coatings which 
are primarily moisture barriers and impervi¬ 
ous corrosion proofers. Determined specifica¬ 
tions and resistance properties of typical uses 
for them are available in 13-page illustrated 
booklet, Protective Coatings. #115. 

Get information regarding more economic 
and efficient methods of brush disposal, as 
well as free tearsheets of articles describing 
ten new ways to utilize the chips and five 
methods of brush disposal. #116. 

Free one year’s subscription to a digest-size 
handbook, giving detailed descriptions of new 
inventions, tools, devices, maintenance, and 
office equipment no executive should be with¬ 
out. Detailed descriptions of such items as a 
new tool-tote truck, emergency light, budget 
wireless intercommunication equipment are 
just samples of the many products included. 
Profusely illustrated in color. #117. 

Free cym layout blueprint available. Also 
free consulting services of this company’s 
*‘mainteneer” for your problem. #118. 

Free copy of Huntington Gym Floor Manual 
available. Gives clear, detailed instructions on 
all phases of w f ood gym floor maintenance. 
Step-by-step diagrams and list of tools needed 
and directions on their use. Aimed at the 
maintenance man. #119. 


Clip and mail today, to 

RECREATION Magazine. Dept. R7. 8 W. 8th St.. New York 11 

Please send me more Information on circled products. 
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Keep a brighi } attractive pool. New 1900 
Handy Pool Painting Guide includes color 
cards and complete data for painting con¬ 
crete, steel, aluminum, and plastered pools. 
Also includes section on plastic pool coatings 
and one on treating concrete aprons. #120. 

Handsome post-top Luminaire for decorathc 
outdoor lighting in parks and recreation 
areas. Complete information and engineering 
assistance about this company’s full line. 
# 121 . 

Lengthen your ice-skating season. Steel 
Piping in Ice Rinks incorporates results of 
survey covering all artificial icc rinks in Lb S. 
and Canada. #122. 

Everything for waterfront recreation— 
pool, ocean, lake—supplies displayed in big, 
colorful free catalog. Company in business 
since 1883. #123. 

Stops rust and beautifies rustablc metal sur¬ 
faces. Free sample of damp-proof red primer 
—must be applied over sound rusted surfaces. 
Also free Color Horizons System catalog with 
actual color standards. #124. 

Famous papeh manufacturer also makes 
complete line of washroom equipment, offers 
colorful 32-page brochure. Washroom Advi - 
sory Service , the service itself, and project 
reports based on case histories of new build* 
ing projects. #125. 

Seventeen-page booklet oh slicliac—how to 
huy it, use it, and care for it, and its uses for 
things you’d never otherwise think of. #126. 

Free consultation and planning aid avail¬ 
able for building marinas. Full-color brochure 
illustrates finest all-steel marinas, gives spe¬ 
cial features and construction details, with 
photos of actual installations. #127. 

SPORTS AND GAMES 

Seventy-year-old gaml specialists offer 
brand-new catalog illustrating 17 action-skill 
games, including new space explorer game as 
well as old favorites. Many games available 
in heavy-duty, largc-sizc models for recreation 
and community centers. #128. 


Free sample of gym pants and T-shirt with 
your official insignia and color so you can see 
how it looks, from well-known manufacturer 
of sports clothing. #129. 

Free badminton, tennis rules, with dia¬ 
grams of court layouts, and other helpful 
hints offered bv famous racquet manufacturer. 
#130. 

Know which end of the bat is which; get 
free booklet of softball rules. #131. 

Makers of gym and playground equipment 
offer to help you with your specific equipment 
problems. Free catalog also available. #132. 

Watch the birdie in Bird Watcher , one of 
many fine games described in elegant, illus¬ 
trated catalog from world-famous game manu¬ 
facturer. Available free. #133. 

Complete colorful catalog gives descrip¬ 
tions of this company's many program helpers 
—score charts, bat rack, awards, activities 
calendars, and so on. #13-4. 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Company offers three well-executed publi¬ 
cations: catalog of equipment including list¬ 
ing and illustration of individual parts which 
can he bought separately; Playground Equip * 
went Specifications; and Planning Your Play - 
ground , which includes sources of accidents 
or dangers on playgrounds. #135. 

Do you know where to buy a miniature 
train or a new carrousel for your recreation 
area? Send for this colorful, free forty-page 
catalog, describing this and many other fine 
products. #136. 

Find out all about this well-known play¬ 
ground and recreation equipment manufac¬ 
turer’s use of epoxy resin paint on its equip¬ 
ment (making it almost maintenance free). 
Comes in nine solid colors and four patterns, 
available in any combination of these colors. 
Free 36-page color catalog. #137. 

The Jr. Wiiirllr, Jested for two-year period 
in Minnesota parks and playgrounds, is one of 
many excellent playground items described 
in this eonipuny’s complete, free illustrated 
catalog. #138. 


SCIENCE AND PHYSICAL FITNESS 

Free posture posters, 17" x 22", suitable 
for use as wall posters. Set of five. #139. 

Listing of over 1400 free-loan and rental 
films, many excellent for science clubs. This 
is a science gold mine. #140. 

Develop your camera club. Get free book¬ 
lets, pamphlets, and brochures on photo¬ 
graphic products and techniques. Also litera¬ 
ture on organizing and conducting a camera 
club. #141. 

Nature study guides, specimens, and kits, 
recommended books, scientific items available 
in free catalog from an upstate New York sci¬ 
ence museum. #142. 

For science club or croup, complete experi¬ 
ments with easy-to-obtain materials and sim¬ 
ple instructions in such fields as atomics, 
electricity, chemistry, light, optical illusion, 
use of microscope, airplane instruments. Also 
free description of science books for different 
age groups and on different subjects. #143. 

Free cataloc of laboratory balances and 
weights needed for science experiments. 
#144. 1 

Free film rental —all you pay is postage. 
Your Miniature World depicts miniature 
making from days of ancient Egypt to the 
present, culminating in a trip through a plas¬ 
tic plant. #145. 

Illustrated filmstrip catalog of 35mm film¬ 
strips and 2x2 slides, including wide selec- * 
lion on science, nature, weather, animals, 
birds, plants, astronomy, conservation, and 
other sciences. #146. 

Free folder on color magic of fluorescence i 
and ultraviolet blacklight; outlines practical 
applications for art and science. Sample of 
phosphorescent card and catalog with addi¬ 
tional information and fluorescent color chip-. \ 
#147, I 

i 

Leaflet i.ist> free handcraft project plans \ 
for woodworking (small charge for quantity 
orders). Free booklets: Plan Book for the 
Boy Builder and Woodcarving for Pleasure. 

if 118 . 


DOOR EQUIPMENT 

Kou, your own. Catalog describes company’s 
complete line of roiling doors: steel sc nice 
doors, steel pier doors, automatic fire doors, 
counter doors, and roiling steel grilles. #185. 

i 

New door closer extends as little as three ( 
inches from door, is designed to harmonize 
with your building. Suitable for either iu- 
terior or exterior use. Find out about Trim- i 
line in Manual T . #186. I 

IU: specific —there art' 81 door-clo-er st)le- , 
and variations, to meet your every require- ] 
men! and preference, described in Condensed 
Catalog /8c, available from company in bn- 
mess for 60 years. #187. 


KNOW and USE 

ALL 

National Recreation Association services 

RECREATION Magazine is only one of many se: vicos the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion offers its service affiliates and associates. For more than fifty years, professional 
specialists on the NRA staff have served tho rocreation field through the Association’s 
many departments, with on-the-spot advice, through correspondence and consultation, 
with program information, at annual district conferences, and at National Recreation 
Congresses. 

The NRA is your service agency. Know it and use it. For complete information, write 
Executive Director, National Recroation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11. 
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National Cultural Center 

Continued from Page 307 

ton for special performances and the 
hall will have recording and broadcast¬ 
ing facilities. 

The playhouse, or theater, situated to 
the right of the opera house, will be en¬ 
tered from a wide circular staircase ris¬ 
ing gracefully from the Grand Salon. 
Entrances will also be provided from 
the diagonal passageway that faces the 
plaza to the southeast of the Center. 

The playhouse will have a flexible 
seating arrangement, with capacities 
ranging from one thousand to eighteen 
hundred seats, and will have recording 
and broadcasting facilities equal to 
those of the opera house and concert 
hall. It will present to America, and to 
the world, great classical and modern 
dramas, musical comedies, operettas, 
and a wide variety of other productions 
reflecting the richness and scope of the 
performing arts in America. The pre¬ 
sentations will include special produc¬ 
tions by casts from the thousands of 
community and summer theaters of 
America. 

Included in the plans are two audi¬ 
toriums, to be located on either side of 
the opera house, and they will have re¬ 
cording and broadcasting facilities 
equal to those of the opera house. These 
two auditoriums, one seating four hun¬ 
dred to five hundred, the other seating 
eight hundred to one thousand, will be 
used primarily for dance and poetry re¬ 
citals and lectures. They will also pro¬ 
vide suitable meeting places for the 
many nonprofit associations and organ¬ 
izations active in the performing arts 
and in the education, recreation, social, 
and literary fields. 

Located between the roof and the 
seventy-five-foot ceiling of the Center 
will be a number of offices for adminis¬ 
tration and various cultural organiza¬ 
tions. Underneath the Center will be 
parking space for some two thousand 
cars. 

1 r I^HE National Cultural Center is di- 
*** rected by a board of trustees made 
up of three United States Senators, 
three members of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, nine federal and District of 
Columbia officials named in the act, and 
fifteen general trustees appointed by the 


President for staggered ten-year terms. 

The act also provides for an Advisory 
Committee on the Arts, to be composed 
of such members as the President may 
designate, to serve at the pleasure of the 
President. Persons appointed to the ad¬ 
visory committee must be persons rec¬ 
ognized for their knowledge of or expe¬ 
rience or interest in one or more of the 
performing arts named in the act. In 
making such appointments, the Presi¬ 
dent will consider recommendations 
submitted by leading national organi¬ 
zations in the performing art fields. The 
Advisory Committee will make recom¬ 
mendations to the board of trustees re¬ 
garding cultural activities to be carried 
on in the Center. » 


ranslating material gains into cul¬ 
tural and spiritual gains is impor¬ 
tant in the life of the individual or the 
community . The process is not neces¬ 
sarily one of acquiring new ideas and 
ivays of doing . It is one of integrating 
past and present , of using both as a basis 
on which to build the finest possible 
present and future. — Jean and Jesse 
Ogden in Small Communities in Action. 



This symbolic and functional institu¬ 
tion for the advancement of the per¬ 
forming arts will be financed by the 
gifts of citizens, foundations, corpora¬ 
tions, and societies. Once constructed, 
the National Cultural Center will belong 
to the people—to all future generations 
of Americans. And we, in the recrea¬ 
tion field, hope it will present them with 
opportunities for active, as well as 
passive, participation in the performing 
arts and the growth of the cultural tra¬ 
ditions of our great democracy. 

* * * * 

(In Part II, to appear in the October 
issue of RECREATION, Mr. Prendergast 
will discuss the recreation aspects of 
the National Cultural Center and what 
it will mean to public and nonprofit or¬ 
ganizations in the recreation field at 
the national, state, and local levels, 
active in the performing arts music, 
drama, dance, poetry, and opera. 
See also Page 304 this issue for fur¬ 
ther information regarding the cultural 
arts in our nation's capital—Ed.) 
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Only Immerman’s (mfgr. of kilns, tools and 
supplies widely endorsed by schools, institu¬ 
tions .and recreation programs) offers you 
such a completely satisfying, direct channel 
to supplies and "Here’s How" information! 
Explore enameling, mosaics, metal tooling, 
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•* for these valuable reference volumes today. 
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WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY 


Safety/ 

Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 

• Playground Equipment 

• Indoor Basketball Backstops 

• Swimming Pool Equipment 

Literature for each line avail¬ 
able on request—please specify. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 

Dept. K160 — 724 W. 8th St. 
Anderson, Indiana 


September 1960 
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Maintenance 

Continued from Page 320 


lated buildings, infrequently used, are 
particularly vulnerable to vandalism. 
For this reason, every effort should be 
made to keep these buildings and the 
areas around them in first-class condi¬ 
tion. 

Restrooms present a particular prob¬ 
lem and should be inspected frequently; 
cleanliness and sanitation are impera¬ 
tive. In this connection, design is most 
important, and deserves a great deal of 
thought. Light, air, and ventilation are 
most important. Walls should be of a 
hard-surfaced, durable material, such as 
glazed ceramic tile, probably the best 
possible material. While quite expen¬ 
sive, its use proves economical in the 
long run. 

Design faults are more likely to be 
found in buildings than in any other 
facility. These faults stem from three 
principal sources: 

• The building was erected for some 
other purpose and later converted to 
recreation use. This may make it diffi¬ 
cult to use and maintain. 

• The architect may not be familiar 
with all the programs for which the 
building is intended and thus may not 
be aware of many abuses common to 
public recreation buildings. 

• The administrator or program direc¬ 
tor may not know enough about archi¬ 
tecture to give much assistance to the 
architect. The maintenance supervisor 
should, by all means, be present at all 
conferences concerned with building 
and design. 

Quite often a stipulated amount is 
appropriated or designated by the fiscal 
authorities before an architect has been 
consulted. Plans must then conform to 
the available funds, and this often re¬ 
sults in many design compromises. It 
is much better to have a clear idea, 
from the outset, for what programs the 
building is intended. This concept 
should result from extensive study made 
jointly by the policy-making authority 
and by those responsible for planning, 
programs, and maintenance. The ar¬ 
chitect can then make appropriate pre¬ 
liminary plans and estimates. These 
provide the fiscal authority with some¬ 
thing definite upon which to base its 
appropriation. If, at this point, the cost 


is greater than the amount available, 
the planning committee and the archi¬ 
tect have a chance to revise their plans. 

In the revised planning it may be 
necessary to eliminate certain programs 
altogether, thus reducing the buildings’ 
size. Maybe less expensive materials 
can be substituted for those specified 
and certain details omitted. If the ori¬ 
ginal planning committee did a good 
job, the architect can adjust his design 
so future additions can be made to the 
building, to provide facilities not pos¬ 
sible under the current appropriation. 
Such a compromise should not affect the 
efficiency of the building or of the pro¬ 
grams conducted in it. 

Copper do^vnspouts, exposed valves, 
thermostats, and electrical switches are 
all very expensive items to maintain and 
should be eliminated or located in 
places inaccessible to the public. It is 
not advisable to use vitreous china 
drinking fountains. In addition to re¬ 
placement cost, the damage done to the 
building by failure of any of the above 
fixtures or controls may be very ex¬ 
tensive. 


uiiiuiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiim 

64Tt should be emphasized that plan - 
*■- ning is a continuous process. No 
community is going to be well planned 
if it concerns itself only with the hiring 
of a planning expert or two to draw up 
a comprehensive plan to guide the city 
council in future action, and expect this 
plan to serve the planning needs of the 
community henceforth. Just as commu¬ 
nity living today does not fit the plans 
of a hundred years ago , so will the plans 
of today gradually become outdated as 
community living changes in the future. 
Planning , then , is a required continu¬ 
ing process of municipal government 
which is in the process of evolution and 
development." — Claude J. Davis, Mu¬ 
nicipal Planning in West Virginia. 


^TMie PRIME PURPOSES of recreation 
**- are very much the same for all com¬ 
munities, regardless of size. The pro¬ 
grams and facilities to be found in each 
community, however, are infinitely va¬ 
ried. There is no yardstick by which 
we can measure a community, and, 
from this measurement, determine the 
type and extent of a recreation program 
to suit its needs. Pressure groups often 


point out that another community of 
the same size has certain programs or 
facilities, and take the position that 
their own community should do the 
same. The success of such pressure 
groups is evident throughout the coun¬ 
try; few cities are without “white ele¬ 
phants.” 

Most recreation departments are or¬ 
ganized as follows: fiscal authority, 
policy-making authority, administrative 
authority, planning director, program 
director, and maintenance director. No 
matter what the size of the community, 
the foregoing elements are required. 
Different titles may be used to desig¬ 
nate various operations, but no matter 
what the title, the jobs are the same, 
even when one person is responsible for 
all six. 

No program can be entirely success¬ 
ful unless there is complete coordina¬ 
tion of all its elements. Also, no pro¬ 
gram is without its limitations; it is es¬ 
sential that these be determined and 
always kept in mind. If this coordina¬ 
tion is present, maintenance need not 
be the bugbear of administrators of rec¬ 
reation programs and facilities. 


Tf THE SAME CARE is exercised in ex- 
**■ aniining the qualifications of the 
maintenance supervisor as in selection 
of the program supervisor, there is no 
reason why a capable person cannot be 
found. Such a person should know most 
of the answers and should know where 
to find answers he doesn’t know. Such 
a person will know how to estimate 
needs, how to prepare budgets, how to 
plan his work, and how to direct the 
work of others. If, in addition, he can 
get along with the public and other su¬ 
pervisors in the same program, lie will, 
indeed, be a jewel. At any rate, a pro¬ 
per examination of credentials will pro¬ 
vide a maintenance director of a higher 
order than the so-called handyman 
called in from time to time to cope with 
some particular problem, while most 
routine maintenance is left to unsuper¬ 
vised common laborers. 

In conclusion, we must consider 
maintenance, upkeep, and repair as in¬ 
tegral parts of any recreation program. 
If all components of such a program 
are properly balanced, maintenance 
problems should not be any different 
from any others affecting the total rec¬ 
reation program. # 
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R for the ill 

AND HANDICAPPED 


4* Four new staff members of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association’s Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the Til 
and Handicapped will assist Dr. Mor¬ 
ton Thompson with a new project on 
recreation for the homebound. They 
are: Virginia Cassel, Sheldon Reid, 
Dorothy De Lisser, and Mary McRostie. 

Miss Cassel has a master’s degree in 
sociology and has had ten years rec¬ 
reation experience including two years 
with the homebound. Mr. Reid is com¬ 
pleting work on his master’s degree in 
recreation in rehabilitation; his past 
experience includes recreation leader¬ 
ship with geriatric patients in a long¬ 
term hospital. 

Mrs. McRostie was associate editor 
of RN, a professional nursing journal, 
and has been responsible for a number 
of articles on recreation this past year. 
Mrs. De Lisser has had a great deal of 
experience in public relations and fund 
raising. Her most recent position was 
that of special assistant to the executive 
director of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

4 1 This summer the Consulting Service 
started its second year on the sheltered 
workshop project. At this writing, it 
is planned that Doris Berryman will 
visit sheltered workshops in Los An¬ 
geles; Dallas; Indianapolis; Tacoma, 
Washington; Birmingham, Alabama; 
and Wilmington, Delaware. The first 
year, the project collected considerable 
information on recreation needs and 
wishes of handicapped adults living in 
the six communities already studied. 
This second year, it hopes to develop 
some specific plans that can be used by 
any sheltered workshop wishing to pro¬ 
vide service to these people. Thus far, 
it appears that these handicapped adults 
are deprived of many recreation oppor¬ 
tunities most of us take for granted. 


Mrs. Hill is director , National Recrea¬ 
tion Association Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the III and Handicapped . 


Beatrice H. Hill 

4* Flash: Representative Carl Elliott 
of Alabama, chairman of the Congres¬ 
sional Subcommittee on Special Educa¬ 
tion, Committee on Education and 
Labor, will speak at the 1960 Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress in Wash¬ 
ington ; his topic, “The Role of Recrea¬ 
tion in Rehabilitation.” Representative 
Elliott is deeply interested in the entire 
rehabilitation movement and has paid 
considerable attention to recreation. 

4* A special workshop at the 42nd Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress on Septem¬ 
ber 28 will deal with “Leisure—An 
Asset or Liability for the Til and Handi¬ 
capped Aged?” Following the presen¬ 
tation by Dr. Claire Ryder, chief, 
chronic disease programs, United States 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, participants will divide into 
groups covering nursing homes, homes 
for the aged, mental hospitals, chronic 
disease hospitals, and the homebound 
—and apply Dr. Ryder’s material to the 
group’s specific problem. 

4* Starting with the June issue of Pro¬ 
fessional Nursing Home , the Consult¬ 
ing Service has been submitting a 
monthly recreation program article. 
These articles are geared for nonrecre¬ 
ation-oriented persons from other pro¬ 
fessions who are responsible for leading 
recreation activities with geriatric pa¬ 
tients in nursing homes. 

4* Remember to drop by the Consult¬ 
ing Service’s booth at the Congress. Tt 
will be in Foyer A, outside of the West 
Ballrooom in the Hotel Shoreham. 
Various pieces of equipment the Serv¬ 
ice has found useful in working with 
the ill and handicapped and selected 
literature will be displayed. Also be 
sure to obtain your copy of the 
Service’s quarterly newsletter, which 
includes special information for per¬ 
sons concerned with recreation for the 
ill and handicapped. # 



„ CUSTOM-IINE 

rfCcwUttuttt HAT and COAT RACKS 

Tailored to fit any given open or closetted wall 
area. Smart In design and modem in "clear”, 
"gold” deep etched anodized finishes and com¬ 
binations. Quality built—closed-end aluminum 
tubing, rigidly held in cast aluminum brackets 
that are adjustable for height In dovetailed 
mounting extrusions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 



3 BASIC SHELVES 


t. Hat shalvas with 
hanger bar for coat 
hangers. 


Write for Bulletin CL 515 


3. Hat or utility “plain” 
shelves for stacked tiers 
for general usa. 


2. Hat shalvas with stag¬ 
gered cast aluminum coat 
hooks. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 

1121 W. 37»h Street • Chicago 9, Illinois 

■_______ -___ i 
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Shufileboard 

Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea¬ 
tion for ai) ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGIide Shuffle- 
board sets are available for both out¬ 
door and indoor installation. 

Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 

Write today for colorful folder, "Let's 
Play Sbuffleboard,” containing com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment . 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted .... $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $415.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employ¬ 


ment benefits. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 

Posilion wanted. Crafts¬ 
man-teacher desires posi¬ 
tion with private school, 
public or private organiza¬ 
tion or institution. Four 
years’ teaching experience, 
former supervisor of Wich¬ 
ita Park Board Craft Cen¬ 
ter. Presently employed in 
Far East by UNESCO agen¬ 
cy as crafts expert. Refer¬ 
ences and details available 


on inquiry. Pat R. Matlock 
—TUFEC, Ubon, Thailand. 

Dislributors needed. Bal- 
Nu-Vita health products. 
Turn spare time into cash. 
Work from home. Unlim¬ 
ited opportunities. Free 
info. W. Bailey, 3632 Dunn 
Dr., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 

SERVICES 

AVAILABLE 

Square Dance Caller, col¬ 
lege, club, or convention. 
Piute Pete, 55 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, New 
York. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


★ Writers ★ 
for RECREATION! 

Please double-space all 
manuscripts, leave wide 
margins, and send the 
original copy, not a 
carbon. 


GOING UP! 

In September, Recreation Magazine 
prices go up on all domestic and foreign 
subscriptions. (National Recreation As¬ 
sociation members will, of course, con¬ 
tinue to receive the magazine as one of 
their membership benefits. There will be 
no increase in membership fee.) 

IVcir Rates 

One year: $5.00; two years: $8.75. 
One year (Canadian and foreign) : $5.75. 
Club and libraries: $4.50. 
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HAVE YOU READ — 

PRE-ADOLESCENTS: Wliat Makes Them Tick? by Fritz Redl. 
A lively portrait of youngsters from 9 to 13. There’s wisdom and 
sense behind Dr. Rcdl’s helpful “do’s and don’ts.” 25$ 

THE WHY AND HOW OF DISCIPLINE by Aline B. Auerbach. 
Its message is that good discipline is a result of things done for 
and with a child—not to him. 40 $ 

WHEN PARENTS GET TOGETHER by Gertrude Gollcr Benton. 
“Must” reading for every parent education eh airmail and adult 
education director. 50^ 

Only three of many helpful publications of the Child Study Associa¬ 
tion of America, the only national organization devoted exclusively to 
the field of parent education. Write today for a free Publications List. 
You may also be interested in our Program Advisory Service which 
offers consultation to community groups on conducting or organizing 
parent education programs of all kinds. 

CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

9 East 89th Street New York 28, New Y ork 


Reporter’s Notebook 

Continued from Page 330 

Bill Stone Retiring 

Congress delegates 
and participants at the 
42nd National Rec¬ 
reation Congress will 
be saying good-bye to 
Willard B. Stone, fa¬ 
miliar figure at our 
national meetings, and 
secretary for Congresses since Spring 
1957. He is retiring as of January 1, 
1961. A vigorous recreation worker 
and supporter for many years, formerly 
recreation director for the New Y r ork 
State Youth Commission, and at pres¬ 
ent a valuable staff member of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, Bill is 
now looking forward to taking time off. 
He and his attractive wife, Edna, are 
planning to enjoy some of the leisurely 
vagabond traveling about which they 
have dreamed during the pressures of 
busy Congress seasons. 

New Appointment 

Charles E. Hart* 
soe, former admin¬ 
istrative analyst for 
the department of 
recreation in Phil¬ 
adelphia, came on 
the National Rec¬ 
reation Association 
staff August 15. 
Serving as assistant to the secretary of 
the annual National Recreation Con¬ 
gress is his first assignment. Congress 
sponsors have approved his appoint¬ 
ment as Congress secretary upon Bill 
Stone’s retirement. He will follow Bill’s 
pattern of working closely with cospon¬ 
soring and cooperating agencies in 
planning and managing Congresses. 
Look him up at the Congress in Wash¬ 
ington this fall and get to know him. 

In 1956, he received the first Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association admin¬ 
istrative internship, has worked with 
the Philadelphia department since that 
trine, thus is well qualified for his new 
position. Before that lie was in park 
and Young Men’s Christian Association 
work. He has his MS in recreation from 
the University of Illinois—with em¬ 
phasis on city planning, political sci¬ 
ence, and health education— and a BS 
in recreation from Springfield College, 
Massachusetts. 
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EXACT SIZE 


New, Improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now In reol gold plote with tree in 
green jewelers* enamel. Safety cctfch. 
50c each. Including federal tax and 
postoge. 

Minimum order tO pint 
Available only to authentic dubs. 

JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

27 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Po. 
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Obituaries 


• Tony Myers, director of athletics for 
| the Tyler, Texas, Parks and Recreation 

Department, died in May of lung can¬ 
cer. In its tribute to Tony, the Tyler 
Courier-Times , in essence, paid honor 
to dedicated recreation workers every¬ 
where: “Because he worked, willingly 
and energetically, that others might 
play, the city of Tyler paid him a sal¬ 
ary. But, because he put into his work 
the thiiigs he did ... a debt has accrued 
that will probably never be paid. . . . 
Tony was one of those good things that 
all of us take, too easily, for granted. 
He absorbed a lot of work, shared some 
of the blame for everybody’s errors and 
shortcomings and could always be 
counted on to ‘take it over’ when the 
road became rough.” 

• James W. Geater, director of train¬ 
ing and special services for the Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. Recreation Department, 
died in March of cancer at the age of 
sixty-one. He had helped found the de¬ 
partment’s “roving leader” program 
(Recreation, April 1960). Mr. Geater 
came to Washington from Anderson, 
Indiana, in 1941 as a recreation spe¬ 
cialist for the Federal Security Agency, 
setting up recreation programs near 
army camps. 

• Joshua Ringle, former director of 
parks for Jersey City, New Jersey, died 
in June after a long illness. He was 
sixty-nine. 

• Mrs. Daphne Crane Mason, former 
president of the Child Study Associa¬ 
tion of America, died in Claremont, 
California, in June, after a long illness. 

• John Kelly, Sr., died in Philadelphia 
in June at the age of seventy. As vice- 
president of the Fairmount Park Com¬ 
mission, he had sponsored the city’s 
municipally operated playhouse. He 
had also long been a benefactor of the 
city’s Sports-for-Youth program. He 
was Federal Director of Physical Fitness 
under President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

• George A. Bellamy, a social worker 
who founded the Hiram House social 
settlement in Cleveland, died in July of 
a heart attack at the age of eighty-seven. 
During World War I, as chairman of 
the War Department’s Committee on 
Training Camp Activities, he super¬ 
vised the establishment of recreation 
facilities for soldiers. 

• Col. E. A. Deeds, retired board chair¬ 
man of the National Cash Register 
Company, industrialist, inventor, and 
financier, died in Dayton, Ohio, in July, 
at the age of eighty-six. He had been 
a supporter of and a contributor to the 
National Recreation Association for 
many years, jp 


At your finger tips, 

the latest helps in 

cwijecreation 

; ... the first magazine of its kind. 


It covers a wide range—all the way from 
useful, usable ideas for senior adults to 

clever, entertaining ones for the youngest 
boys and girls—all suitable for church and 
school use. 

This 52-page quarterly . . . published by 
the Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention . . . contains plans and 
programs for every type of recreation: 

• Socials • Camping 

• Fellowships • Drama 

• Banquets • Crafts 

• Sports 


When you use Church Recreation, you receive help for planning recreation 
buildings and facilities . . . you learn how to choose equipment wisely and how 
to take care of it . . . you benefit from the experience of others. 

The first issue appears this year for the October-November-December quarter 
with the first copies available this month. 

The annual cost is only $2.00 {four issues) for an individual subscription, or 
35 cents per quarter when ordered in bulk quantities delivered to one address. 

If you desire a sample copy of Church Recreation and additional information, 
complete this convenient coupon TODAY. 

It's not too late to subscribe. Just check the appropriate spaces on the cou¬ 
pon and send it NOW to: 

• • 

* Literature Information * 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD* 

' SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION ; 

# 127 Ninth Avenue, North # 

• Nashville 3, Tennessee • 



R 

_Please send a sample copy of and more information about Church Recre¬ 
ation to the address given below. 

_Yes! I would like to subscribe to the new Church Recreation magazine. 

□ Enclosed is $2.00. □ Please bill me. 


Name_ 

Address- 

City and Zone. 
State- 
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Mobile Units 

Continued from Page 318 

Tlie recreation department of Dan¬ 
ville, Virginia, also gets multiple use 
from its show wagon. It was fashioned 
from a discarded truck trailer, bright¬ 
ened with paint, and tours each of the 
playgrounds for auditions, rehearsal, 
and performance of variety acts of all 
kinds. It is also used as a reviewing 
stand and as a portable stage for play¬ 
ground closing events, athletic open¬ 
ings, and other community affairs. 

The park and recreation commission 
of Omaha, Nebraska, operates a mobile 
stage unit called The Show Wagon. It 
originally cost over four thousand dol¬ 
lars and is complete in every detail, 
even to its own sound system, piano, 
and a 5,000-watt generator for use 
where regular power is not available. 
The wagon is mounted on a four-wheel 
trailer unit which can be fastened to 
the back of an ordinary truck and 
moved from place to place. 

It is used primarily for talent shows, 
which are auditioned in advance. In 
1959 it presented thirty-two of these 
shows, which included district contests 
and finals. More than 427 acts, involv¬ 
ing 806 performers, made up the shows, 
and total attendance was almost 22,000. 

Omaha also uses three playmohiles, 
complete with play equipment and fa¬ 
cilities, for a regular activity program 
of crafts, games, and auditions for the 
show wagon. These playmohiles visited 
twenty-three locations in 1959, spend¬ 
ing half a day in each. Each carried a 
crew of four, and registered over four 
thousand youngsters. Total attendance 
at the playmobile locations was over 
twenty-eight thousand. 

The division of recreation in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, operates a show wagon and 
a traveling zoo. 1 liese units cover the 
playground and park circuit during the 
summer months. 

The Westchester County Recreation 
Commission in New York has bought a 
ten thousand-doliar bandwagon to send 
to all parts of its 448-square-mile terri¬ 
tory as a weather-protected, illuminated 
stage and shell for outdoor concerts and 
plays. It resembles a large house trailer 
when towed hy car or truck. When 
parked, one side opens to convert the 
vehicle into a bandshcll. The floor can 


be made flat for plays, or aranged in 
steps for concert use. Overhead fluores¬ 
cent lights can be powered by the ve¬ 
hicle or attached to park power lines. 

Since no park in the county has a 
bandshell, and if constructed, each 
would cost at least sixty thousand dol¬ 
lars, this new unit is an economical as 
well as an efficient way to provide music 
and drama to the whole county. 

Other Types of Mobile Units 

Mobile units are by no means limited 
to playmohiles, show wagons, and hand- 
shells. For example, the Los Angeles 
Department of Parks and Recreation 
has a number of unusual mobile serv¬ 
ices: a traveling playground circus, 
a traveling telescope, traveling roller 
rinks, and traveling “Parky,” the Kan¬ 
garoo Program, used in a constant anti¬ 
litter drive and education program. 

In Palo Alto, California, the recrea¬ 
tion department has a sciencemobile 
that extends the services of its junior 
museum. It lias glass-front cabinets on 
one side for exhibits, and wire-front 
cages on the other side for small ani¬ 
mals. 

The recreation commission of To¬ 
peka, Kansas, not only operates a mar¬ 
ionette show wagon (see references) 
and a portable bandstand, it also has 
a concession wagon. The recreation de¬ 
partment of St. Cloud, Minnesota, oper¬ 
ates a craftsmobile {see references) as 
do the parks and recreation department 
of Lubbock, Texas, and the recreation 
division of the Oceanside, New York, 
school district. Oceanside also uses its 
playmobile for shut-in and library 
services. 

The department of parks and recrea¬ 
tion of Schenectady, New York, reports 
a bookmobile supplied by the county 
public library. It visits various play¬ 
grounds during the summer, and car¬ 
ries trained personnel for storytelling. 

The recreation commission of Long 
Beach, California, for a time, operated 
a hobbymobile, really a traveling pho¬ 
tographic darkroom. It was mounted 
on the wrong type of chassis, however, 
making it impractical, so that it is no 
longer used. The idea, however, is still 
good (sec* references ). 

The playground and recreation com¬ 
mission of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is very 
mobile-minded. In addition to its trav¬ 


eling bandstand and its playmobile, it 
plans to replenish the game and craft 
supplies on each playground each week 
by means of a supply wagon. This new 
unit will be made from one of the de¬ 
partment’s trucks, then fitted with bins 
and cabinets. Its maintenance divi- 

We can use the machine to augment 
the dignity of human existence .— 
David E. Lilienthal. 

sion has also designed and constructed 
a baseball-diamond marking cart to 
carry bases and marking equipment 
from diamond to diamond of a multiple 
diamond layout. 

In Conclusion 

A good park maintenance program 
makes full use of new ideas in mobile 
equipment. Recreation departments can 
profit by their example. Need such 
units be limited to the types mentioned 
here? Are there other areas in pro¬ 
gram that could be made flexible and 
distributed more widely—areas in art. 
perhaps, or in dance instruction; in day 
camping; in sports clinics; in social 
games like chess, or bridge; in art ex¬ 
hibits; movies; nature; science; par¬ 
ties? 

Are there unserved groups that might 
be served through such units—the shut- 
ins, the older adults, preschoolers, the 
handicapped, industry, church, housing 
units, new subdivisions? Give it your 
considered thought. Can you put part 
of your recreation program on wheels, 
with proper emphasis on quality and 
leadership? 

R E FERENCES 
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Continued from Page 310 

brings to the hospital individuals and groups from the com¬ 
munity to convince patients that it is interested in their re¬ 
habilitation and return to soeiety. At the time of discharge, 
he refers the individual to such groups, providing them with 
information about the patient. 

Information should also be provided to the patient, re¬ 
garding individuals and agencies that are ready to accept 
him back in his own community. This, as far as I ean ob¬ 
serve, is one of the areas where we must pioneer. 

The competent reereation leader believes that having the 
patients assist as volunteers, in administering their own pro¬ 
grams, has the same potential for a sense of achievement 
and recognition as for those actually participating in an 
activity. Using volunteers is justified for what it does for 
them as well as for the services they may give. Involvement 
of patients in creating and managing programs brings rich 
rewards. The use of ward councils, as a means of expressing 
patient interest in new areas, of modifying programs, of 
evaluating results—all serve as effective motivators and 
provide a kind of recreation counseling. 


The restoration of rational inhibitions and purpose¬ 
ful sacrifices is now one of the conditions for human 
survival.— Lewis Mumford, author , civic planner , 
and critic. 


It is often said that "‘having fun” is an objective of recre¬ 
ation. This should be the participant’s experience, not the 
objective of the professional, since “fun” is an outgrowth of 
experience, like happiness. If the participant, through ex¬ 
perience, develops a sense of achievement, receives recog¬ 
nition, develops a sense of worth, forms new friendships, and 
has a sense of belonging through the experience, then he 
is likely to say, “This is fun.” Good recreation counseling 
will be realized only to the extent that professional recrea¬ 
tion workers believe that recreation activities are a real re¬ 
habilitation tool, and are necessary to the good life, both in 
the hospital and upon the patient’s return to his community. 

During World War II, a group of Navy chaplains was 
visiting a hospital to view an operation. They were all 
seated in the amphitheater. As the doctor entered, an officer 
asked the doetor if he would say a few words. The doetor, 
with the patient on the table before him, looked at the crowd 
and around the room, and said, "‘This is my cathedral.” 
Our gymnasium, eraft room, music rooms, assembly halls, 
play field, and the general hospital setting can be our “cn- 
thedral .” 

Bibliography 

1. Rogers, Carl R., Counseling and Psychotherapy (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1942) p. 18. 

2. Hamilton, Kenneth W., Counseling the Handicapped in 
the Rehabilitation Process (New \ ork: Ronald Press, 1959) 

pp. 106-108. 
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from America’s 
Largest Professional 
Dancewear House 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Graphic Design—A Creative Ap¬ 
proach, Matthew Baranski, Ed.D. In¬ 
ternational Textbaak Company, Scran¬ 
ton 15, Pennsylvania. Pp. 208, illus¬ 
trated. $9.00. 

This publishing house must be con¬ 
gratulated for its books on creativity in 
children, for new books like this one, 
and for Adventures with Scissors and 
Paper ($6.50) reviewed previously 
(April), Many books of this sort are 
full of fine projects developed by adults. 
These books are filled with illustrations 
of what children, themselves, have done 
with basie materials, enthusiasm, and 
imagination. Not only do the authors 
of both books talk about creativity, they 
show what children have done, and 
how, and why. 

The use of string, ink erasers, leaves, 
potatoes, and other simple things to 
print designs is not new. The process 
of using everyday objects to release 
creativity in the child, rather than in 
the art medium or in the finished prod¬ 
uct, is a new concept, however. The 
teaching process involves more than 
“exposing” the child to an assortment 
of odds and ends. This experimenta¬ 
tion helps him to develop his powers of 
observation and imagination. With it 
must go ability to manipulate the mate¬ 
rial and tools. Selection and evaluation 
of the materials develop critical judge¬ 
ment. 

Dr. Baranski and his editor, Italo L. 
de Francesco, have produced a beauti¬ 
ful book for teachers and leaders in 
schools and recreation programs. The 
paper is fine, the type interesting, and 
many of the two hundred and fifty illus¬ 
trations are in full color. Expensive? 
Not in terms of value—V.M. 

Recreation Program Activities in 
California. State Printing Office, North 
Seventh Street and Richards Boule¬ 
vard, Sacramento 14. Pp. 96, illus¬ 
trated. Paper, $2.50. 

This report, prepared by Dr. Serena 
E. Arnold, chairman of the recreation 
education unit of the University of 
California, is based on her firsthand 
observations of a wide variety of activi¬ 
ties conducted by various departments 
throughout California. For its useful 
and stimulating ideas, factual details of 
organization, leadership and costs, how 


various projects get started, the theory 
behind them, this booklet is worth its 
weight in gold. 

It is the most exciting inventory of 
a wide range of program activities all 
too often omitted or neglected in many 
communities. These are not fly-by-night 
programs. There are forty-five pro¬ 
grams, operated by twenty-seven dif¬ 
ferent public recreation and park agen¬ 
cies; every program having been in 
successful operation for at least three 
years. They are programs for many 
age levels, in a variety of settings, and 
the activities are appropriate and adapt¬ 
able to any community regardless of 
size. 

Aquatics Handbook, M. Alexander 
Gabrielsen, Betty Spears, and B. W. 
Gabrielsen. Prentice-Hall, Englewaad 
Cliffs, New Jersey. Pp. 202, illus¬ 
trated. $5.95. # 

The Gabrielsen brothers—Dr. M. 
Alexander, professor of education and 
coordinator of the professional recrea¬ 
tion and camping curricula at New 
York University, and Dr. B ram well W., 
professor of physical education and 
swimming coach at the University of 
Georgia — have joined with Betty 
Spears, associate professor of physical 
education at Wellesley, in bringing out 
a comprehensive book on aquatics. The 
only activity left out is power boating. 
Such subjects as the construction of 
marinas, operation of ocean beaches, 
teaching of swimming to the handicap¬ 
ped, and bait casting are among those 
not usually included in such a book. 
The publishers announce it as a “com¬ 
plete aquatics library in one volume.” 
It is just that; and it is already overdue 
in a day when aquatics must include 
more than a learn-to-swim program. 

The text starts with a discussion of 
aquatics in physical education, recrea¬ 
tion and camp programs, and then goes 
immediately into the all-important topic 
of aquatic safety. Liberal use of photo¬ 
graphs, sketches, and charts helps to 
make the explanation of techniques and 
performance more clear. Several recog¬ 
nized specialists have helped in the 
preparation of some chapters. This 
book should be valuable for old pros 
as well as for amateurs. 

•Available from National Recreation Asso- 
ciation Recreation Rook Center, 8 W. 8th 
Street, New York 11. 


Handbook for Recreation. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Pp. 1 68, illustrated. Paper $.75. 

Missing for several years, this well- 
known and well-loved handbook, put 
out by the U. S. Children’s Bureau, is 
available again in a revised, up-to-date 
edition. The price has jumped, but it 
is still the best buy for its contents that 
anyone can find. 

A great number of games of all types 
are divided into specific classifications 
in the table of contents, and the index 
provides not only an alphabetical list¬ 
ing, but a listing by uses and by age- 
level as well. In addition, the book 
provides sections on leadership, and on 
other phases of the recreation program, 
such as informal drama activities, 
storytelling, music, danee mixers, and 
youth fitness. 

The Complete Book of 20th Century 
Music (rev. ed.), David Ewen. Pren¬ 
tice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New Jer¬ 
sey. Pp. 527. $7.50. 

This is a revised edition of David 
Ewen’s 1952 publication of the same 
title. The book includes more than one 
hundred composers who have produced 
music since January 1, 1900, with ref¬ 
erences and comments on more than 
one thousand musical compositions. It 
also contains explanations for the lis¬ 
tener of leading techniques, trends, and 
movements of contemporary music. Not 
all contemporary music is considered 
modern, but all modern composers arc 
regarded as contemporary. This is the 
work of an experienced and reliable 
author of books on several musical sub¬ 
jects. It is primarily useful as a pro¬ 
gram guide. 

Stampcraft, Lore Callin. Charles E. 
Tuttle, Rutland, Vermont. Pp. 32, illus¬ 
trated. Paper, $1.00. 

Making stamp pictures can be an in¬ 
teresting hobby for children, convales¬ 
cent, and the aged, and Stampcraft is 
full of ideas for this simple pastime. 
Cancelled stamps are easy to collect, 
cost nothing, and yet provide an outlet 
for experiments in design, as well as 
simple decorations for greeting cards, 
boxes, trays and other small objects. 
The designs used for illustrations are 
original, clever, and pretty. 
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DYNA-SOAR PROGRAMS 

Any recreation director can tell you 
his duties are astronomical but today 
they also have to be astrophysical. If, 
as far as you’re concerned, Thor is still 
a mythological giant, take a look at 
the program for the 42nd National Rec¬ 
reation Congress {see Page 303 ) and 
note the session on “Using Science 
Projects in the Recreation Program,” 
on September 26th. This is being set 
up by Science Service, Inc., and will set 
you to sputniking and reviewing your 
program with a fissiparous eyes. There 
is no excuse for inertia—except as a 
law of matter. 

Further evidence of the arrival of the 
nuclear age is reflected in the recent 
plethora of science books written for 
young people but containing many 
ideas for the recreation leader seeking 
program material. They also suggest an 
excellent way to promote Children’s 
Book Week, November 13-19. An at¬ 
tractive exhibit of science books (or 
book jackets) in your local library, 
centers, or windows of cooperative 
Main Street merchants and banks could 
publicize your department with particu¬ 
lar emphasis on your science clubs, na¬ 
ture activities, games and stunts based 
on fun with simple experiments, or 
other activities (if any). Further aids 
for Children’s Book Week may be ob¬ 
tained from the Children’s Book Coun¬ 
cil, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 
(ask for “Aids for Book Week 1960”). 

Among recent juvenile science books 
(on a variety of “ologies”) of more 
than passing interest are: 

ROCKETS AND OUTER SPACE 

Rockets and Missiles by Clayton 
Knight (New York: Wonder Books, pp. 
47, $.50). Simple and clear explana¬ 
tions for would-be interplanetary trav¬ 
elers. One of a series of how-and-why 
science books supervised by Dr. Paul 
E. Blackwood, specialist for elementary 
science, U.S. Department of Health, Ed¬ 
ucation, and Welfare; texts and illus¬ 
trations approved by Oakes A. White 
of the Brooklyn (New York) Children’s 
Museum. Series includes Dinosaurs, 
Electricity, Rocks and Minerals , Stars, 

and Weather ($.50 each). 

! 

Roekct Manual for Amateurs by 

Captain Bertrand R. Brinley (New 
York: Ballantine Books, pp. 382, paper, 
$.75). Written by former First Army 
information expert who has had exper¬ 
ience with amateur rocket groups. (He 
spoke at the 40th National Recreation 
Congress in Atlantic City.) 

The Sky Is Our Window by Terry 
Maloney (New York: Sterling Publish - 
ing, pp. 128, $3.95). For interested lay¬ 
men (teenage and up), with or with¬ 


out technical knowledge, this gives clear 
explanations of even the most involved 
concepts. The author-artist, one of Eng¬ 
land’s foremost astronomers, also wrote 
Other Worlds in Space. 

The Story of Planets, Space and 
Stars by Gaylord Johnson (Irvington- 
on-Hudson, N. Y.: Harvey House , pp. 
153, $2.95). The solar system from the 
birth of the planets to space travel. In¬ 
cludes list of planetariums and observa¬ 
tories in the U.S. and Canada, complete 
pronouncing index, and recommended 
reading list. 

Handbook for Observing the Satel¬ 
lites by Neale E. Howard (pp. 136, 
$3.50).* How to set up moon watch 
stations and photograph satellites. 

IGY: Year of Discovery by Sydney 
Chapman (pp. 112, $4.95).* Popular 
account of the atmosphere, solid and 
liquid earth, ionosphere, cosmic rays, 
and nuclear radiation. 

First Book of Astronomy by Vivian 
Grey (pp. 68, $1.95).* Introduction 
to the solar galaxy. ^ 

A Beginner’s Guide to the Skies by 

R. Newton and Margaret W. Mayall 
(pp. 184, $2.50).* Sky-watching for 
the novice. Includes star maps and con¬ 
stellation diagrams. 

Guide to Outer Space by Franklyn 
M. Branley, Ed.D. (New York: Home 
Library Press, pp. 32, $.69). Introduc¬ 
tion to the age of space travel. 

Space Monkey—The True Story of 
Miss Baker by Olive Burt (New York: 
John Day, pp. 64, $2.50). Life and 
times of the eleven-ounce monkey who 
made the epochal flight into space, May 
28, 1959. 

SCIENCE EXPERIMENTS 

* 

Science Experiments for Every 
Boy and Girl by Louis W. Kleinman 
(New York: Hart Publishing, pp. 192, 
paper, $1.00). Thoroughgoing collec¬ 
tion of over a hundred science experi¬ 
ments for teenagers. The author is co¬ 
ordinator of the New York City High 
School of the Air and is known for his 
many TV science presentations. 

Fun with Scientific Experiments 

by Mae and Ira Freeman (Neiv York: 
Random House, pp. 59, $130). Forty 
experiments, mostly with objects found 
in the average household, explain basic 
scientific principles including atomic 
energv. For ten-to-fourtecn-year-olds. 

♦Available from National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation Recreation Book Center, 8 West 
Eighth Street. New York 11. 


Dr. Ira Freeman is professor of physics 
at Rutgers University. 

Water All Around by Tillie S. Pine 
and Joseph Levine (Neiv York: Whit¬ 
tlesey House, pp. 48, $2.50). Eye-open¬ 
ing experiments with ice cubes, oatmeal 
boxes, and other at-hand materials. 
Simple, clear text; bright, clear illus¬ 
trations by Bernice Myers. The coau¬ 
thors have also written Air AU Around, 
Sounds All Around , and Magnets and 
How to Use Them. 

Modern Chemical Magic by John D. 
Lippy, Jr. and Edward L. Palder (Har¬ 
risburg, Pa.: Stackpole Co., pp. 164, 
$3.95). Over two hundred and fifty 
tricks, methods, and effects for amateur 
and professional magicians (teenage 
and up). The coauthors are chemists 
and magicians. 

NATURAL SCIENCE 

The Sea for Sam (rev. ed.) by W. 
Maxwell Reed and Wilfred S. Bronson 
(New York: Harcourt. Brace, pp. 243, 
$4.95). One of a series explaining the 
wonders of the physical world and uni¬ 
verse to a “young nephew.” The latest 
information in oceanography. 

Rocks and the World Around Yon 

by Elizabeth Clemons (Neiv York: 
Coward-McCann, pp. 109, $3.50). Rock 
hunting—in the backyard or far afield 
—is a wonderful hobby. Valuable in¬ 
formation and tests (hardness, luster, 
gravity). The author lives in Pebble 
Beach, California. 

Wonders at Your Feet by Margaret 
Cosgrove (New York: Dodd, Mead, pp. 
64, $2.95). The earth is as “alive as a 
sleeping tiger” and every summer a 
grass jungle throbs with life. For young 
campers, hikers, and nature lovers. 

—E.D. 

For other science publications see 
listings under ‘‘Hobbies 11 and “Nature 
and Science 11 in A Guide to Books on 
Recreation (Part II of this issue). 
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RYAN’S H. & R. 



DRY LINE MARKERS 

5 DIFFERENT MODELS 

From 70 # to \ 00 # Capacity 
Fore* F«td — Instant 
Shutoff — 50 lb*, co- 
pocity. 


Adjustable Control on 
Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Shoker In Hopper for 
Constant Flow. 


Send to Dept. R /or booklet on tour other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


September 1960 
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New Publications 

Continued from preceding page 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

Church Recreation and Program 

Church Camping for Junior Hichs. West¬ 
minster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila¬ 
delphia 7. Pp. 85. Paper, $1.50. 

Church Plans for Kindergarten Children, 
The, Kathrene McLandress Tobey. West¬ 
minster Press, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila¬ 
delphia 7. Pp. 192. $2.75. 

Church’s Ministry to Youth in Trouble, 
The, David Schuller, Concordia Publishing, 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18. Pp. 
35. $.35. 

Everyone Needs A Church (rev. ed.), Lois 
Eddy McDonnell. Abingdon Press, 201 8th 
Ave. S., Nashville 2, Tenn. Pp. 128. Paper, 
$1.00; pupil’s book, $.25; activity packet, 
$.35. 

Pastor and Community Resources, The, 
Charles F. Kemp, Ph.D. Bethany Press, Box 
179, St. Louis 66. Pp. 96. Paper, $1.50. 

Practical Junior Church Procrams, Bess A. 
Olson. Zondervan Publishing, 1415 Lake 
Dr. S.E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. Pp. 79. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Dance, Drama, Music 

Choral Speaking Arrangements for the 
Junior High, Louise Abney, pp. 182, $1.75; 
Choral Speaking Arrangements for the 
Lower Grades, Louise Abney and Grace 
Rowe, pp. 106, $1.50; Choral Speaking 
Arrangements for tiie Upper Grades, 
Louise Abney, pp. 127, $1.50. Expression 
Company, Magnolia, Mass. 

Clown Out West, The, (3-act play for chil¬ 
dren), Conrad Seiler. Longmans, Green, 
119 W, 40th St., New York 18. Pp. 82. 
Paper, $1.50. 

Compi ete Guide to Orciiestral Music, Rob¬ 
ert Bagar and Louis Biancolli. Grossett & 
Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 
868. $4.95. 

Dance Handbook, Margery J. Turner, Ed.D. 
Prentice*Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Pp. 
136. Paper, $2.95. 

English Folk Songs, The, R, Vaughn Wil¬ 
liams and A. L. Lloyd. Penguin Books, 3300 
Clipper Mill Rd., Baltimore 11, Md. Pp. 
128. Paper, $.95. 

Famous American Plays of the 1920 ’s, Ken¬ 
neth Macgowan. Dell, 750 3rd Ave., New 
York 17. Pp. 511. Paper, $.75. 

Folk Dance Guide, 1960. Paid Schwartz, Edi¬ 
tor. P.O. Box 342, Cooper Station, New 
York 3. Pp. 32. $1.00. 

Gagaku, (music and dances of Japanese im¬ 
perial household), Robert Garfias. Theatre 
Arts Books, 333 6th Ave., New York 14. 
Unpaged. Paper, $1.00. 

Honor Your Partner—Teacher’s Manuals 
#1 and #2, (#1 Nursery through 3rd 
Grade; #2, Grades 4-6), Ed Durlaelier. 
Square Dance Associates, 33 S. Grove St., 
Freeport, New York. Unpaged. Man. #1, 
$1.90; Man. #2, $2.25. 


Right Play for You, Bernice Wells Carlson. 
Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave. S., Nashville 
2, Tenn. Pp. 160. $2.50; paper, $1.60. 
Scored for Listening: A Guide to Music, 
Guy Alan Bockmon and William J. Starr. 
Harcourt, Brace, 750 3rd Ave., New York 17. 
Pp. 253. Paper. $2.50. 

Songs for Fun and Fellowship, Reynolds- 
McGee. Broadman Press, 127 9th Ave. N., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. Pp. 55. $.35. 

Stace and the School, The, Katherine Anne 
Ommanney. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Pp. 530. $5.20. 

Stage Makeup (3rd ed.), Richard V. Corson. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York 1. Pp. 211. $6.50. 

Stage Scenery, A. S. Gillette. Harper & Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 315. $8.00. 
Swing Your Partner, (for SABT with danc¬ 
ers), arranged by Gladys Pitcher. Harold 
Flammer, 251 West 19th St., New York 11. 
Pp. 24. $.60. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

Character Disorders in Parents of De¬ 
linquents, Beatrice Simcox Reiner and 
Irving Kaufman, M.D. Family Service 
Assoc, of Amer., 215 Park Ave. S., New 
York 3. Pp. 179. Paper, $2.75. 

Look at Juvenile Delinquency, A. Supt. of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of¬ 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 50. $.25. 
Office in the Alley (project with gang 
youngsters). Father Harold J. Rahm, S. J. 
and J. Robert Weber (edited by Bert Kru¬ 
ger Smith), lloeg Foundation for Mental 
Health, Univ. of Texas. Austin. Pp. 71. $.25. 
Our Troubled Youth, Frederick Mayer. Ban¬ 
tam Books, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
Pp. 117. $.35. 

Reachinc the Fighting Gang, Donald J. 
Merwin, Editor. New York City Youth 
Board, 79 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
Pp. 305. $3.00. 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency, Lee 
R. Steiner. Chilton Co., 56th & Chestnut 

Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pp. 199. $3.95. 

» 

Youth 

Aid to Dependent Children. Natl. Social 
Welfare Assembly, 345 E. 46th St., New 
York 17. Pp. 36. $.50, 

Books, Young People and Reading Guid¬ 
ance, Geneva R. Hanna and Marblin'* K. 
McAllister. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16. Pp. 219. $3.50. 

Children’s Views of Themselves, Ira J. Gor¬ 
don. Assoc, for Childhood Education ln- 
ternatl., 1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 
5, D.C. Pp. 36. $.75. 

838 Ways to Amuse a Child. June Johnson. 
Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16. Pp. 216. $3.95. 

Guidance of tue Young Child, Louise M. 
Langford. John Wiley, 440 Park Ave. S., 
New York 16. Pp. 349. $6.25. 

How to Use Role Playinc Effectively, 
Alan F. Klein, pp. 61; How to Help 
Groups Make Decisions, Grace L. Elliott, 
Editor, pp. 64; How to Work with Teen- 
Age Groups, Dorothy M. Roberts, pp. 62. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7. $1.00 each. 

Nation’s Children, The —Vol. I: The Fam¬ 
ily and Social Changes, pp. 252; Vol. II: 
Development and Education, pp. 242; Vol. 
Ill; Problems and Prospects, pp. 242. All 
edited by Eli Ginzberg. Columbia Univ. 


Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. $4.50 
each. 

Teen-Ace Years, The, Arthur Roth, M.D. 
Doubleday, 575 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Pp. 288. $3.95. 

30 Programs for Younc People, B. Hoyt 
Evans. Baker Book House, 1019 Wealthy 
St., S.E., Grand Rapids 6. Pp. 106. Paper 
$1.50. 



Appalachia, Appalachian Mountain Club, 5 
Joy Street, Boston, Massachusetts. $4.00 
annually (12 issues), $1.25 per copy ($1.00 
to members). 

Better Camping, Kalmbach Publishing Com¬ 
pany, 1027 North 7th St., Milwaukee 3, 
Wisconsin. Bimonthly, $2.00 annually. 

National Wildlands News, 2607 Connecti¬ 
cut Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. xMonthly 
(exc. Aug.), $1.00 annually, $.10 per copy. 



Adult Leadership, May I960 

Special Issue on Prohlems of Education for 
the Aged and Aging. 

____ June I960 

A Deeper Look at Volunteers, Arthur Blum- 
berg and Seth Arsenian. 

Members Have Responsibilities, Too (ad¬ 
visory committees), David S. Brown. 

Catholic Charities Review, June 1960 
Cooperation of Professional and Volunteer 
Staff, Rita E. Cobb. 

JOHPER, May-June I960 I 

First Lessons in Archery, Lura R. Wilson. 
What You Should Know Before Teaching 
Oral Resuscitation, Earl 11. Bratvn. 

Mental Hospitals, June 1960 
Volunteers Take a Look at Themselves. 
Herbert F. Shaw. 

The Urban Facility and Community Liai¬ 
son, Leonard Cammer , M.D. and Eugene 
N. Dye , HUh 1 

Music Journal, June-July 1960 
Why Folk Festivals? Al Grossman and | 
George ITein. 

Park Maintenance, June I960 
Boston Garden Draws 45,000 Daily for Arts 
Festival. 

Parks and Recreation, July 1960 
Recreation After Revolution (Culm). 

On File, Harold Schick. I 

Senior Citizen, June I960 
Backyard and Sidewalk Naturalists, Esther I 
Hoge. 

Old Folks in the Home, W. IT'. Bauer. I 
Lnearlam Manor Retirement Home, Jennie 
McM aster. 

Today’s Health, June I960 

Whack That Ball. Grandpa! Dennis Or * 
phan and Earl S. Haines. 

Why Campers Go East, George Lay each'. 

__ July I960 

The Fourth Used To Be Fun, Helen Eislair I 
Brooks. 

How To Take Pictures Under Water, James 
Godfrey Harmount. 

Take Your Son on a Camping Trip, Willard 
Abraham , Vh.l). 
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OFFICIAL SIZE 
TOP QUALITY POLYETHYLENE 


Fun Football 


THE ECONOMICAL PRACTICE BALL 
for Indoor and Outdoor Passing, Touch or Flag Ball 


BE SURE TO TRY THIS AMAZING NEW BALL 


ASK YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER FOR DEMONSTRATION 


You will be delighted with the natural feel, the 
ease and certainty of handling built into this new¬ 
est SAFE-T-PLAY product. Even grade school 
boys handle it deftly and pass with astonishing 
precision. Fun Football definitely passes better than 
the most expensive balls . . . yet costs far less! 
SAFE-T-PLAY design makes it safe for indoor 
fun and practice. 

FUN BALLS • SCOOP BALL • SAFE-T-BAT < 


For touch or flag ball games, Fun Football is per¬ 
fect ... as it is for plays and teaching the art of 
passing. Only 9 ounces in weight . . . light enough 
for small boys . . . yet it's an amazingly durable 
professional size ball that meets high school and 
college standards. It’s top quality because it’s a 
COSOM SAFE-T-PLAY product; so at $2.00 it’s 
really a bargain! 

PEE GEE BEE » S A F E-T-M ALLET • BOWLITE 


6020 WAYZATA BOULEVARD 
. MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 



















In Your RECREATION PROGRAM 


...with AMERICAN Trampolines 


The boom in trampolining can 
be a real boon to your recrea¬ 
tion program. With trampoline 
centers popping up all over the 
country, trampolining has be¬ 
come America’s fastest-grow¬ 
ing sport. Take advantage of 
this unprecedented popularity. 
Schedule trampolining on your 
program and watch how fast 
interest and excitement mount! 
But get the best — specify 
American Trampolines! Only 
American Trampolines offer 
you triple-bridged leg con¬ 
struction and other exclusive 
features for longer life . . . bet¬ 
ter balance . . . and superior 
performance. With American’s 
newly increased production fa¬ 
cilities, you’ll also get imme¬ 
diate delivery. Write today for 
our hew catalog and prices. 
Yours FREE for the asking! 




Na special skill needed ta trampoline- 
all the bays (and girls) can participate! 



American Trampolines fald up easily and 
quickly far storage and transportation 


.Wall Charts, Lesson Plans and LARRY GRISWOLD "Trampoline 
Tumbling" Textbook with each AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE 


American Trampolines- Meet All • • 
A.A.U. and N.C.A.A. specifications 
—Are Guaranteed Highest Quality 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, JEFFERSON 20, IOWA 


RU 


If it's an AMERICAN Trampoline , it's the FINEST 
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\TIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


>UR NATIONAL FORESTS PROGRAM 
WHAT GIVES IN ALASKA? 
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SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICES 

You save 12% by purchasing the 
Group Kit below. It provides equipment for 20 or 
more children to play at once. You also save on space 
as feather-light, resilient Polyethylene prevents dam¬ 
age and accidents so groups play close together in 
safety. You save on supervisory time. You can bring 
outdoor games indoors; making group activities easier 
to plan, more fun for participants, more healthful. 
Safe-T-Play equipment promotes physical fitness the 
economical way. 
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SCOOP-BAIL AND SAFE-T-BAT GAME KIT 



OO 

CD 




(12% sovings) 

At 12% below their sepo- 
rote cost, you hove (l) o 
bot tee (2) two Sofe*T* 
Bots (3) 12 Scoops (4) 
book of 26 gomes (5} 2 
Little Fun Balls (6| 3 Fyn 
Bolls. $23.80 volue. 
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SAFE-T-MAUET GAME KIT 


(9% savings) 

At 9% below their sepo* 
rate cost you have (1) o 
game book (2) two little 
Fun Balls (3) 2 Fun Balls (4) 
12 Safe-T-Mollets (5) 4 
goal morkers. $27.35 
volue. 


FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 


The remedial student, the shy or awkward child take 
part more readily with light, safe Safe-T-Play equip¬ 
ment. The normal aggressiveness of healthy children 
has a safe outlet. The subnormal aggressiveness of 
backward children is stimulated to expression. At the 
other extreme, varsity teams are conditioned by run- 
I ning games and contests organized around Safe-T-Play 
equipment for fast, hard activity that is safe. 



ORDER SAFE-T-PLAY EQUIPMENT FROM YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 


G° S °/Vl 

SAFE-T-PLAY 




OduO 




COSOM INDUSTRIES, INC. 

6024 WAYZATA BLVD. 

MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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With one pledge you give 
a helping hand to so many 

When you make your one big pledge to 
your town’s united campaign, you are 
actually giving to many campaigns in 
one. Your contribution fights disaster 
and disease, works to prevent juvenile 
delinquency, and attacks the problems 
of the aging and the breakdown of family 
life. United Way pledges support 27,700 
local, state, and national agencies which 
serve 77,400,00 Americans. When a 
United Way Volunteer asks you to give, 
welcome him with your pledge. 

GIVE THE UNITED WAY 


OdOHMt 1%() 
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EACH MONTH DIGEST PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION GENERAL 



OCTOBER I960 


VOL LIU NO. 8 


PRICE 60c 


Reereation/The Final Product (Editorial) ...Senator Robert S. Kerr 

The ultimate goal of conservation programs 

Recreation in our National Forests.Theodore C. Fernow 

The Multiple-Use Program 

Church Canteen Hangout ..Katherine Sullivan 

An inter-church neighborhood program 

The Recreator: Therapist of Therapeutic Agent?.Ralph W. Meng, M.D. 

Clarification of common misconceptions 

People to People Through Recreation...Neil A. Ofsthun 

How to foster international rapport 

The National Cultural Center (Part II) .Joseph Prendergast 

National and community recreation aspects 

Recreation—Arctic Style.Gerald W. Pelton 

- at 

Programs at our remote Air Force stations 

A Countv Geared for Recreation. Dean Kastens 

at 

How to keep pace with a population explosion 

Research: A Primary Need.Earle F. Zeigler. Pli.D. 

Recreation must have organized knowledge 

State and Local Developments..... 

Plans for New Jersey s largest county park 

Research Briefs. 


349 

355 

358 

360 

362 

363 
370 

373 

375 

376 
378 


Concerning Upkeep. 389 

Give Your Teenagers a Chance.W illiam J. Pitkin 365 

They can make valuable contributions 

Christinas Puppet Pageant. 367 

S.R.O. in Chicago 

New Program Ideas and Needs ....Frank H. Riley 368 

The *who 9 and ‘ivhy 9 in planning 

Program Aids for Church Leaders. 359 

New material 

Conserving Open Space by Easement.. . W illiam H. W hyte, Jr. 379 

Hoiv to channel metropolitan growth and urban sprawl 

A Deeper Look at Volunteers.Arthur Blumherg and Seth Arsenian 381 

What motivates these important people 

Britain Builds a National Recreation and Sports Centre.Robert McKinnon 382 

A bold and comprehensive structure 

Letters 350 Resources and References 352 As We Go To Press 353 A Reporter's Notebook 383 
Obituaries 385 Market News 386 Trade Mart: Index of Advertisers, Free Aids, ami Readers' Serv¬ 
ice Coupon 387 Rx for the III and Handicapped 390 New Publications 394 Books and Pam¬ 
phlets Received, Magazine Articles 395 


RECREATION is published monthly except July and August by the National Recreation 
Association, a service organization supported by voluntary contributions, at 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, New York, is on file in public libraries and is indexed in the Readers* 
Guide . Subscription $5.00 a year. Canadian and foreign subscription rate $5.75. Re-en¬ 
tered as second-class matter April 25, 1950, at the Post Office in New York, New York, 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided 
for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized May 1, 1924. Microfilms of current 
issues available University Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Space Representatives: East Coast — Advertising Manager, Recreation Magazine, 8 W. 
8th Street, New York 11; Midwest — Mark Minaiian, 185 N. Wabash Boulevard, Chicago 
1, Illinois; and West Coast — Aaron Rotiiknrerg & Associates, 8845 W. Olympic Boule¬ 
vard, Beverly Hills, California. 
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Editor in Chief, Joseph Prendergast 

Editor , Dorothy Donaldson 

Assistant Editor , Elvira Delany 

Associate Editors 
Administration , George Butler 
Program , Virginia Musselman 

Business Manager 
Frank Rowe 

Advertising Manager 
Esta Gluck 


On the Cover 

Have you ever played a trout to the 
sound of rushing water in the cool 
green fragrance of the forest? If so, 
you are aware of the relaxing and heal¬ 
ing values of forest recreation (see ar¬ 
ticle on Page 355), This picture was 
taken on the Feather River, Pluinas 
National Forest, in California. Photo 
courtesy U.S. Forest Service. 


Next Month 

Stories with good ideas for pre- 
I Christmas planning will make the No¬ 
vember issue a helpful one. “Extend¬ 
ing Your Service,” will tell the success 
story of a truly cooperative recreation 
program in a low-income housing pro¬ 
ject. There will be articles oil agree¬ 
ments with part-time personnel and 
planning for family camping. “Young¬ 
sters Take the Stage,” tells the story of 
an exceptionally successful community 
theater; “Enlightened Leadership” will 
deal with supervision; “No Recreation 
Director Is an Island” stresses the im¬ 
portance of cooperation with other 
agencies. 

Special from the Congress: Roy 
Sorenson’s speech at the general ses¬ 
sion on “Directions for the Future,” a 
discussion of the implications of the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 


Photo Credits 

Page 362, Maj. Lesley C. Wood, U.S. 
Army, first place winner, Third Inter- 
Service Photo Contest; 360, Duanes 
Photo, Shenandoah, Iowa; 363. Larry 
Cornwell, Downey, California: 370-1, 
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of LOCKER 
CHECKING 


AMERICAN’S m*f 

carefree, profitable 

COIN-LOK PLAN 


Offers maximum checking convenience and security. 

Provides automatic self-service on "pay” or "refund” 
basis. 

Eliminates costly labor and supervision. 

Can be applied to existing lockers. 

You buy - or lease locks with no lock maintenance 
to worry about, no replacement costs of lost keys or 
broken locks. American takes over the whole job. 

Over 50 locker sizes available in a wide choice of 
colors. 


*T. M. — Americon Locker Co, Lnc. 

COMPARE COIN LOCKS - COMPARE SPECIFICATIONS 

COMPARE PRICES 


AMERICAN LOCKER COMPANY, INC. 

Dept. 510, 211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

QLOESTANO LARGEST COIN LOCK MANUFACTURER 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 


RECREATION / the final product 

The Senator from Oklahoma sees recreation 
as the ultimate product of conservation programs 


Senator Robert S. Kerr 

T) SYCHOLOGISTS PROBING deeply into 
-** the minds of our restless age have 
discovered that man must feel he is a 
useful part of a vast, orderly scheme. 
Without this, he is subject to “intoler- 
able aloneness and demonic fears and 
pressures.” The farmer worked under 
ever-changing skies. The seasons were 
meaningful. He saw water, sun, soil, and the gentle decay 
of time produce life and death and life again. He had a 
sense of personal creation when he broke the soil, planted 
jthe seed, and cut the grain. How many of us today are able 
to sense the moving majesty of nature and its eternal pat¬ 
tern? The only glimpse millions have is on summer week¬ 
ends when they jam onto crowded beaches. Many jobs are 
monotonous, repetitive, and uncreative. Life too often 
moves along on an asscmblv-line basis. 

Man must be able to escape from his problems and relax. 
When the farmer’s work was done, the ground planted or 
the crop harvested or the fence repaired, he would set out 
with his dog and gun for a hunt or with his fishing pole for 
a quiet, clcar-water stream. Or his wife would pack a lunch 
and the whole family would go to the river to fish and swim 
by day and sleep under the stars at night. A curse of our 
times today is an inability to relax. 

We have truly reached that stage President James A. Gar¬ 
field saw prophetically in 1880. He said, “We may divide 
the whole struggle of the human race into two chapters; 
first the fight to get leisure, and then the second fight of civ¬ 
ilization—what shall we do with our leisure when we get 
Jit.” Bertrand Russell adds, “To be able to fill leisure intel¬ 
ligently is the last product of civilization.” 

The trouble is that recreation, until very recently, has 
been treated as a luxury. When, before the Civil War, the 
great American poet, William Cullen Bryant, proposed that 
I New York City buy a large tract of land for a “Central 
| Park,” he was hooted down as a wild and extravagant 
dreamer. Some years later it was bought and today Central 
Park is a great treasure. How much peace it has given to 
| sick and lonely hearts can never be measured. 

Fifty yeais ago, a boy could go five miles from Boston, 

Senator Kerr is chairman of the Select Senate Committee 
on National Water Resources, This material is excerpted 
from his recent book. Land, Wood and Water, with permis¬ 
sion of the Fleet Publishing Corporation , 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, 
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spend the day digging mud clams and seldom see another 
human being. Even around New York City, if you did noj 
like the crowds of Coney Island, there were miles of nearly 
deserted sand beaches along Long Island. This, of course, 
is no more. In 1934, some five million people visited New 
York state park beaches; twenty years later the figure was 
sixty-one million. 



the camper or tourist travel across the land and drive int<^ 
a state park without a reservation or without at least reach¬ 
ing there early in the day. 

Where will we find the land and water we need? The 
answer to this is for cities and states and the federal gov¬ 
ernment to scour the countryside for recreation sites. This 
can easily be a part of the overall water conservation pro¬ 
gram. An almost unexpected gift to the American people 
is the recreation advantage derived from the water conser¬ 
vation program. In replanting the forests to hold the water 
and in building earthen or concrete dams to check the 
floods, irrigate the land, and provide low-cost power, the 
government—somewhat to its surprise—has declared a 
huge recreation dividend. The Army Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation have built 263 artificial 
lakes and reservoirs, which, in 1958, drew more than a hun¬ 
dred million visitors. 

We know that large sums must be spent by the federal 
government, state, and local agencies, but how can we mea¬ 
sure the health and happiness of our children and grand¬ 
children in terms of dollars? We might well take the ad¬ 
vice of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States in answering the question, “Why is leisure impor¬ 
tant?” 

“Because ... we Americans have more leisure than any 
people have ever had before in the history of the world— 
a challenge to us all. 

“Because . . . nobody can work all the time, no matter 
how much he loves his work or how useful it is—without 
harm. 

“Because . . . the complications and strains of modern 
life cause tensions—and unless we get enough enjoyment 
and relaxation to make up for them, tensions cause illness 
or depression or, at best, just plain grouchiness! 

“Because . . . most jobs fail to provide us with all the 
opportunities we need for creative, free, satisfying, and 
varied activity.” # 
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“my grandfather makes the best play¬ 
ground equipment in the whole world 
...because he loves little people like 
me! he makes slides and swings and see¬ 
saws and all kinds of things. They’re real 
strong and they’re very safe, if you’re 
going to buy playground things you bet¬ 
ter talk to my grandfather or my father 
first, they’re both named mr. burke.” 



UNIQUE SPACE SAVER SLIDE... Safe fun in % 
of the space required by standard slides, featur¬ 
ing bright weather-proof colors over galvanized 
Iron and stainless steel bedway. 


Please send me your complete play¬ 
ground planning and specification file. 

J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 986 Dept. 41 P. 0. Box 549 Dept. 41 
New Brunswick, Fond du Lac, 

New Jersey OR Wisconsin 

Name:___ 


Street: 


City:-State: 






A Vital Factor 


Sirs 


Since we were active when the events 
described took place, we read with in¬ 
terest the article in your June issue on 
“Filling the Job of Recreation Execu¬ 
tive’' for White Plains. We believe that 
some important items should be added 
to Dr. Prezioso's account. 

We believe the vital factor was the 
community climate which had been cre¬ 
ated. It was the National Recreation 
Association itself, consulted by com¬ 
munity leaders, which assisted enor¬ 
mously in helping those who eared to 
get at the facts, to awaken the public to 
good standards, and to an understand¬ 
ing of the sort of recreation department 
our city needed. The local Council of 
Community Services, the PTA Council, 
the Civic and Business Federation, 
neighborhood associations, a Mayor’s 
Coordinating Committee on Recreation, 
and many individuals became inter¬ 
ested and voiced their concern. 

We think it was precisely this build¬ 
up of citizen pressure “for a real pro¬ 
fessional," and for a change in the sta¬ 
tus quo which finally led to action. Our 
White Plains recreation program had 
been limping along for years and public 
officials were aware of it, yet nothing 
drastic happened until public opinion 
mounted high. Only then things began 
to happen at the top and happen fast, 
and in all the good directions, as Dr. 
Prezioso points out. 

In other words, only after enough of 
the public became aroused, informed, 
and determined that the highest stand¬ 
ards guide the selection of a new execu¬ 
tive, did it heeome inevitable that the 
elected officials responsible would take 
every possible step to insure the hiring 
of the best recreation man available 
[Joseph Curtis]. 

Anna D. Clow (Mrs. Hollis), Jean 
S. Forster (Mrs. Irwin), Mildred 
Galef (Mrs. Gabriel), and Goldie 
R. Zeitlin (Mrs. Alexander). 
White Plains , New York . 


Dr. Prezioso’s article was excellent. 
Many recreation departments in Calif- 


LETTERS 


Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel¬ 
come. — The Editors. 


ornia use similar procedures, but on a 
smaller scale, in selecting personnel for 
supervisory and executive positions. 
Stanley Silver, Supervisor of Rec¬ 
reation, Alameda, California. 


Paddle Enthusiasts 


Sirs: I 

The fine article written by Commo¬ 
dore Mallison, “They Paddle Their 
Own,” (June) ... is a remarkably con¬ 
cise story and tells as much as possible 
about the American Canoe Association 
in the space provided. I believe I can 
honestly say that all members who read 
the article will be just as delighted with 
it as I am. Thank you for plugging the 
ACA. I 

Also enjoyed “The Nation’s Front 
Parlor” along with pictures. I often 
paddle my own canoe on the Chesa¬ 
peake and Ohio Canal and my elnh i 
(The W ashington Canoe Club) some¬ 
times utilizes its waters to train juvenile 
racing paddlers. As the eanal is not 
more than five feet deep anywhere 
along its length, and is relatively nar-1 
row, it makes an ideal training ground 
for youngsters who are not sure of 
themselves over deep water. 

W illiam J. Rhodes, Vice-President , | 

President's Cup Regatta Association. 

Washington , D.C. 




I wish to thank you for pnhlishinj 
the article about canoeing, “They Pad¬ 
dle their Own" by Nathan L. Mallison ^ 
in vour June issue. Mr. Mallison is one 

w 

of the most famous American boaters, i 
and all boaters who read the article will 
realize that you certainly picked an au¬ 
thority to write your article. 

Let me take this opportunity to offer 
to your staff and readers any assistance 
that the American White Water Affilia- 
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EXACT SIZE 


New. improved Golden Ago Club Pin. 
New in real gold plat# with trot in 
green jewelers* enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each, including federal tax end 
pottage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs, 

JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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tion can give them. The AYVA is made 
up of about eight hundred members and 
twenty-seven affiliated clubs. We are a 
nonprofit group, open to anyone inter¬ 
ested in canoes, kayaks, rafts, etcetera. 
Clyde Jones, Executive Director , 
American White Water Affiliation, 
5525 East Bails Dr., Denver 22, Col¬ 
orado. 

• Write for the “AWA Safety Code.” 
—Ed. 

# * # # 

As an ex-commodore of the Ameri¬ 
can Canoe Association, let me thank 
you most heartily for [publishing] 
“They Paddle Their Own,” in the June 
issue. The many phases of the sport are 
most expertly touched on in the article. 
It gives a most comprehensive view of 
the sport without tiring the reader. Let 
us have some more! 

W. Van B. Cl^ussen, Silver Springs , 
Florida. 

Park Desecration 
Sirs: 

Because we are all interested in the 
desecration and conservation of recrea¬ 
tion areas and scenery, it is very fitting 
you have written articles recently point¬ 
ing out vividly its dangers. As greater 
areas are carved out to meet the increas¬ 
ing insatiable needs of the motor vehi¬ 
cle this situation will definitely grow 
worse. As it is, many of our limited 
city park areas are cut up into criss¬ 
crossing “parkways,” not to accommo¬ 
date the park user but the fast-moving 
motorist. 

There is a conflict between the motor¬ 
ist and pedestrian for space, freedom of 
movement, and safety, but nowhere is 
this more vividly brought out than in 
our park areas. By bringing the city 
and vehicle into the heart of the park 
we desecrate and destroy its original 
intention. 

Leo WlLENSKY, Secretary, Pedestrian 
League of America, Box 1308 , 
Church St. Station, New York City. 

Information Pleasers 

Sirs: 

This is to tell you how much I like 
the two departments, “A Reporter’s 
Notebook” and “State and Local Devel¬ 
opments.” These pages indeed carry a 
lot of valuable information. 

George T. Sargisson, Executive Di¬ 
rector, Recreation Promotion and 
Service, Inc., Wilmington, Delaivare. 

Our New Format 

Sirs: 

We want to congratulate you on the 
new format for RECREATION Magazine 
and for the high standard you have con- 

Circle #159 on coupon ► 


tinued to maintain in the editorial 
makeup. The new features you have 
added to the magazine should be most 
helpful. 

Arthur L. Schultz, Director, Pub¬ 
lic Information Service, Chicago 
Park District . 

# * # # 

I wish to congratulate you on your 
new format and excellent September is¬ 
sue. ... I like the use of color pages and 
everything. 

H. S. De Groat, Director, Newtown 
Recreation Department, Neivtown , 
Connecticut. 


Time Saver 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your new system 
of obtaining free information, cata¬ 
logues, etcetera (see Page 387) . This is 
certainly welcome in the field. Have en¬ 
closed my order for information which 
saves writing forty-six letters. This is 
certainly a great help and a great sav¬ 
ing of valuable time. Thank you. Keep 
up the good work! 

Charles A. Boucher, Base Youth 
Director, Griffiss Air Force Base, 
New York . 

• A great many others joined Mr. 
Boucher in flooding us with requests. 
—Ed. 


ROU-ER SKATING 

does more for 

more people in less space! 




For maximum gym use many schools, 
churches and recreation centers have 
roller skating programs. Everyone 
can participate, little supervision 
is needed, and if desired, it can be 
profit-making activity. Write today for 

free information. 


Duryte Plastic Wheels 
Do Not Mar Floors 


4490 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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. . . Just write for our catalog 
illustrating thousands of trophies 
and awards. It’s probably the larg¬ 
est in-stock selection of ‘To The 
Winner' awards anywhere. 

We manufacture all trophies and 
are able to offer the lowest pos¬ 
sible prices. Letters engraved are 
only IVzi each. 

And yes, same day shipment of 
all trophies is standard . .. direct 
from our stockrooms. 


EMBLEM & BADGE MFG. CO. 

BOX R 

68 Pine St., Prov. 3, R. I. f DExter 1-5444 


CRAFTS 

for CHRISTMAS 

CRAFTS 

for SENIOR CITIZENS 

CRAFTS 

for YOUTH GROUPS 


Why not deal with a ^ 
prime national supplier • 

• 

ANNOUNCEMENT: An7« ,ond Crofn los 


getes warehouro 
will be opened Jon- 
uary 1st, 1961 


I960 Catalog Free , // On Hand, Ask 
For Special CHRISTMAS FOLDER 

CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 

4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 
5832 Chicago Ave., Chicago 51, III. 

4 East 16th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


RESOURCES AND 
REFERENCES 


The success of any discussion group 
depends mainly on the skill and experi¬ 
ence of the leader. However, the leader 
can utilize many devices and tools de¬ 
veloped to vitalize participation, such 
as films, programs involving role play¬ 
ing. and buzz sessions. Now the Guid¬ 
ance Center of New Rochelle, New 
York, has worked out a series of mono¬ 
logues for stimulating a group in a spe¬ 
cific area of interest. The impact of a 
“live” presentation is often greater than 
that of films, and monologues are easier 
to perform than plays. Included are 
monologues for both parent and teen¬ 
age groups. Excerpts from Anne Frank: 
The Diary of a Young Girl ($.25) might 
well serve as the jump-off for a discus¬ 
sion about adolescence today. The cen¬ 
ter has found that an especially fruitful 
discussion can emerge from a consider¬ 
ation of the differences in Anne’s at¬ 
titudes and feelings at thirteen and at 
fifteen years of age. Volumes I and II 
of Monologues for Group Discussion 
($.50 each) are copyrighted mono¬ 
logues that deal with children at differ¬ 
ent stages of growth. The center also 
has a list of other pamphlets available. 
For further information write to the 
center at 81 Centre Avenue, New Ro¬ 
chelle, New York. 


There is more to tabic tennis than 
just pinging a ball about. The United 
States Table Tennis Association offers 
a quartet of publications to help you 
legalize the game. These include Ref - 
erees* and Umpires’ Manual ($.25), 
Courts, Clubs and Leagues Manual 
($.25), Table Tennis for You ($.10) 
and The Laws of Table Tennis ($.02). 
These are available from L. C. Guyer, 
USTTA. 202 Brookside Boulevard, 
Pittsburgh 34, Pennsylvania. 


International study opportunities are 
listed in UNESCO’s Study Abroad , a fat 
annual (last edition had 755 pages) 
that covers scholarships, fellowships, 
visiting professorships, and sources of 
grants and funds. Fields of study cover 
such areas as social anthropology, art, 
culture and customs, drama (theatrical 
presentation ). folklore, forestry, games, 
plastic arts, social sciences, sports, town 
planning, tradition, and zoology. Avail¬ 
able for three dollars from UNESCO Pub¬ 
lications Center, 801 Third Avenue, 
New York 22. 
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THE 


RECREATION 


LINE 


WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY 


Sa^etyf 


Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 

• Playground Equipment 

• Indoor Basketball Backstops 

• Swimming Pool Equipment 

Literature for each line avail¬ 
able on request—please specify. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 

Dept. 11160 — 724 W. 8th St. 
Anderson, Indiana 



COAT and HAT RACKS 


Style D P. 4-40. Portable Checker Rack (Illustrated* 
Is 4 ft. 2 In. long; holds 40 coats and hats: goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
•easters. Comes with or without eheeks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded af square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Olve lifetime servlee - 
never sag. ereak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 4:5 ft. units avail¬ 
able. as well as other efllelent spaee saving equip¬ 
ment for every ehureh. sehool, eommerciaf. 
industrial and Institutional need. 

_ VVrife for fiuf/efin C82 


yStotionory" rocks 
in single or double 
face units snop-lack 
rigidly together to fit 
any space or provide 
copacity required. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
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Get Out and Vote! 


A $75,000,000 bond issue for recreation and parks is being requested by Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York State in a “Now or Never” campaign to save more lands for present and future use. He says that $35,000,000 
will be allocated for state recreation purposes; the remaining $40,000,000 will go to cities, counties, and towns for 
local parks. The National Recreation Association, and New York Recreation Society are spearheading the cam¬ 
paign. New York Staters, unite! What arc other states doing to meet this urgent need to protect their open spaces 
through immediate legislation? Please let us know. 


Last-Minute Briefs 

► An excellent speaker has been 
signed up for the Editor’s Luncheon at 
the National Recreation Congress, Wed¬ 
nesday, September 28, 12:15 in the 
Park Room at the Shoreham. Cody 
Pfansteihl is the man of the hour. Di¬ 
rector of public relations for the Wash - 
ington Evening Star, he has an excel¬ 
lent background of professional experi¬ 
ence for pertinent and stimulating re¬ 
marks. If you are, or have been, on the 
staff of a recreation publication—so¬ 
ciety bulletin, annual report, or other 
printed communication—you will be 
eligible to attend this closed meeting. 
Come prepared to exchange some down- 
to-earth shop talk; and be on time! 

► New Board Member: Mrs. James C. 
Parker of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has 
just been elected to the board of direc¬ 
tors of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation and will be a member of its Pol¬ 
icy and Program Committee. Mrs. 
Parker is president of the National Con¬ 
gress of Parents and Teachers, a former 
president of the Camp Fire Girls and 
the Adult Education Association, and a 
member of the Advisory Committee on 
Young Workers to the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Standards. She has been secre¬ 
tary’ of the Grand Rapids Recreation 
Commission since 1939 and is a mem¬ 
ber of the Michigan Youth Commis¬ 
sion. Just one year ago she wrote 
an article for the Congress issue of 
Recreation (October 1959), entitled 
“These I Would Like . . wherein, 
speaking as a mother, a citizen and vol¬ 
unteer, she tells leaders what she would 
like a public recreation department to 
offer her children. 

► Tiie National Recreation Associa- 
TION regretfully announces the death, 
on September 10, of a board member, 
C. Sewall Clark, who had given twenty- 
four years of devoted service to the rec¬ 
reation movement. Mr. Clark belonged 


to a family long dedicated to sports and 
recreation. Both his father, Clarence 
M. Clark, and his aunt, Mrs. Louis C. 
Madeira, had been directors of the 
NRA. His uncle, E. Walter Clark, gave 
the city of Philadelphia two play¬ 
grounds. A quiet, exceedingly well-in¬ 
formed businessman, Sewall Clark was 
also familiar with and a promoter of 
recreation and its human values. 

► Current Changes in the Field. M. 
Esthyr Fitzgerald is retiring after thir¬ 
ty-eight years as director of recreation 
in Utica, New York. Miss Fitzgerald, 
who has done much for the youth of 
Utica, has expanded the city recreation 
services through the years and has seen 
facilities increase from a half-dozen 
areas to a modern playground system 
of twenty-two playgrounds, three swim¬ 
ming pools, and many wading pools. 
(Utica was the seventh city in the Unit¬ 
ed States to realize that youth must have 
a place to play, according to the local 
press. The idea was “suggested in 1898 
by Joseph Lee of Boston.”) Present day 
community center activities, through 
Miss Fitzgerald’s efforts, use school 
building facilities during the long win¬ 
ter evenings. 

• Report from the West Coast 
tells of the retirement of Leo B. Cal- 
land, first park and recreation direc¬ 
tor for the city of San Diego, Cali¬ 
fornia, as of September 1, 1960. Mr. 
Lester E. Earnest, former budget offi¬ 
cer and Mission Bay Park director for 
San Diego, was appointed to succeed 
him. Miss Pauline des Granges will 
continue to serve as assistant park and 
recreation director. 

• Louis F. Twardzik, recreation con¬ 
sultant of the Tennessee Division of 
State Parks, announced his resignation, 
effective September 2, to accept an ap¬ 
pointment as assistant professor at 
Michigan State University in East Lan¬ 


sing. Mr. Twardzik, a ten-year veteran 
of state park service, will teach at both 
undergraduate and graduate levels and 
will also act as park and recreation con¬ 
sultant to the cities and counties of 
Michigan, similar to his work with 
Tennessee municipalities. Michigan 
State University, through its Depart¬ 
ment of Resource Development, offers a 
degree in park management. 

Things You Should Know 

► Workers in the field of family 
WELFARE should examine the cultural 
patterns on which our society is struc¬ 
tured, to see if they are adequate today, 
according to Mrs. Katherine B. Oettin- 
ger, chief of the Children’s Bureau in 
Washington. Mrs. Oettinger was ad¬ 
dressing the plenary session of the In¬ 
ternational Conference on the Family, 
in New York, recently. “One of the 
most distinctive characteristics of the 
1960 White House Conference on Chil¬ 
dren and Youth,” she said, “was the de¬ 
gree to which it reflected a national 
uneasiness about the present state of 
the American family, and a national 
awareness of the need for more effective 
programs to strengthen and preserve 
family life.” 

► An ordinance making it unlawful 
for any person to willfully interfere 
with, disrupt or prevent the orderly 
conduct of any supervised play or 
amusement program being offered by 
the recreation department has just been 
passed by the city of Austin, Texas. It 
covers activities in buildings, swim¬ 
ming pools, playgrounds, golf courses, 
or park areas located on or in any pub¬ 
lic property within the city, according 
to Beverly S. Sheffield, director of rec¬ 
reation in Austin. It also specifies that 
it shall be unlawful for any person to 
remain in a building or facility after 
being advised by the supervisor that he 
is interfering with or disrupting the 
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orderly conduct of the activity and the 
supervisor asks him to leave. 

► United Nations Day—October 24: 
We hope you’ve planned a fair or ba¬ 
zaar, festival, or some special ceremony 
for this day. If not, how about whip¬ 
ping up a UN birthday party, with an 
international flavor? Decorations, re¬ 
freshments, songs and games shouldn’t 
take long to prepare. Some communiti- 
ties are planting a “United Nations 
Tree” with proper dedication ceremony. 
Some of the participants will wear for¬ 
eign costumes. Perhaps you can tie in 
with any school program planned. See 
if this is possible. Whatever you do, 
please write and tell Recreation maga¬ 
zine about it. 

► UNICEF Greeting Cards are now 
available and are beautiful this year. 
Write for catalog to U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, Greeting Cards, P.O. Box 22, 
Church Street Station, New York 8, 
New York. 

► Permission to fire rockets in 
PARKS was denied by the Essex County 
Park Commission in New Jersey, where 
a fifteen-year-old high-school sopho¬ 
more applied for a permit, according to 
the Neivark News . In trying to assure 
the commission of the safety precau¬ 
tions he and his colleagues practiced, 
he succeeded in alarming it instead. 
“We clear, advise, and warn spectators 
of the coming firing,” wrote the boy, 
“and we ‘take care of’ those who don’t 
want to cooperate with us.” He identi¬ 
fies himself as “head” of an organiza¬ 
tion he calls the Northern Astronautical 
Research Association, New Jersey Di¬ 
vision. 

► Recreation at the Polls: 

The Democrats promise: Improvement 
and expansion of recreational oppor¬ 
tunities in national parks and monu¬ 
ments, forests, river development proj¬ 
ects and near metropolitan areas. A 
National Wilderness System is pro¬ 
posed and inclusion of the “few re¬ 
maining suitable shorelines” in the 
National Park System is pledged. In 
disposing of federally owned lands, the 
Democratic platform would consider 
the recreational needs of the surround¬ 
ing areas. 

The Republicans pledge: completion of 
“Mission 66” for the improvement of 
national park areas and sponsorship of 
a new “ Mission 76” to encourage pro¬ 
vision of adequate recreational facili¬ 
ties in local, state, and regional parks 
for the expanding population. The Re¬ 
publican platform also endorses estab¬ 
lishment of a citizens’ board of conser¬ 
vation, resources and land management 
experts to inventory federal lands and 


to study the future needs of the nation 
for parks, seashores and other recrea¬ 
tional areas, as well as the possibility 
of restoring lands not needed for fed¬ 
eral programs. 

► A record $43,000,000,000 will be 
spent by Americans this year for lei¬ 
sure-time pursuits, predicts Robert D. 
Sidel, chairman, Sports Arenas, Inc.— 
the nation’s largest chain of bowling 
alleys — in the September 9, 1960 
edition of the New York Herald Tri¬ 
bune . Boating still holds first place. 
Americans will spend a total of $3,500,- 
000,000 on this sport in 1960. In sec¬ 
ond place is bowling. M<!>re than 27,- 
000,000 bowlers this year will spend a 
record of $3,000,000,000 at their neigh¬ 
borhood alleys. Fishing, once Amer¬ 
ica’s favorite leisure-time activity, is 
now in third place, with $2,000,000,000 
a year spent by fishermen. 

► The largest federal building pro¬ 
gram ever authorized for the nation’s 
capital city will add thirteen buildings 
to Washington’s downtown area. In¬ 
cluded in the $290,414,000 project will 
be a $1,700,000 building for National 
Capital Parks operations and three new 
Smithsonian Institution buildings; a 
$36,000,000 Museum of History and 
Technology (already under construc¬ 
tion) ; a new $40,000,000 air museum, 
and new wings, costing $19,610,000, 
for the Museum of Natural History. 
The old Patent Office will become a na¬ 
tional portrait gallery when the Civil 
Service Commission now occupying it 
moves into its new $2,031,000 home. 

► A NEW DEVELOPMENT at the Univer¬ 
sity of Missouri is significant for recre¬ 
ation in the state. As of July 1, all ex¬ 
tension and off-campus educational 
services of the university were com¬ 
bined into a single administrative unit 
called the University Extension Divi¬ 
sion. Significant for recreation is the 
fact that a trained recreation consultant 
will be available to the entire state, and 
more will be added if the need arises. 
This restores the state recreation serv ¬ 
ice formerly provided by the Depart¬ 
ment of Resources Development 


find that before you retire you 
promise yourself to do all sorts 
of things , but a great deal of your 
time is taken tip with putting them 
off, and eventually you devise a sys¬ 
tem of putting things off that takes 
up all of your time .— Sir Sydney 
Smith, British crime expert (re¬ 
tired ). 


^ Santa’s pack will be loaded with do- 
it-yourself science toys this year, as in¬ 
dicated by a preview of toys for the 
1960 Yule season. Among the items: a 
assemble-it-yourself solar system, a 
Geiger counter kit, a junior-size elec¬ 
tronic computer, a car riding on a cush¬ 
ion of air, a reproduction of the air 
force’s rocket sled. 

► Olympic results: Among the medal 
winners at the Olympics in Rome the 
United States was second to Russia. 
Medals for the first three countries 
stack up as follows: 



Gold 

Silver 

Bronze 

Soviet Union 

43 

33 

30 

United States 

34 

21 

16 

Italy 

13 

10 

13 


Gold is for first place, silver for second, 
bronze for third. 

The games were magnificently staged 
this year, and the symbolic torch was 
extinguished before a saddened crowd 
of 75,000—saddened because this great 
sports spectacle was over. The New 
York Times reports that it was not a 
financial success, and that it will be a 
long time before any nation can hope 
to again stage the Olympics in so ma¬ 
jestic a manner. Allison Danzig writes. 
“But the glory that was Rome in the 
days of the Caesars was recaptured.” 
So endeth a Roman holiday. 

► Operation Multiple Use is the re¬ 
sult of a directive issued by Congress 
earlier this year for an accelerated pro¬ 
gram of development of our national 
forests to match our exploding popula¬ 
tion and its expanding needs. In its 
recent publication Operation Multiple 
Use (PA 424), the Forest Service out¬ 
lines its program for action as it races 
against time in the 181,000,000 acres 
of national forests in thirty-nine states 
and Puerto Rico. (For the story of rec¬ 
reation in our national forests see Page 
355 and this wont Ns cover.) 

RECENT BOND ISSUES 

Alamedn, Idaho: $185,000 for an 18- 
hole golf course and two parks. 
Austin, Texas: eight-point $60,000,- 
000 bond issue (largest in Austin’s his¬ 
tory) includes $450,000 for parks. 
Opclikn, Alahamn: $385,000 for two 
community centers, two swimming 
pools (including wading ’pools, tele¬ 
scopic folding bleachers, furniture and 
gymnasium equipment). 

Portland, Indiann: $139,000 for new 
swimming pool, bathhouse and other 
facilities. 

Seattle, Washington: $4,500,000 to 
expand and upgrade park and play¬ 
ground system. 

Tupelo, Mississippi: $248,000 for 
two swimming pools, wading pools, and 
bathhouses. 
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‘Tranquillity without tranquilizers is an integral part 
'»/ the national forest program 


(Theodore C. Fearnow 

TTave you ever 
stood alone in 
in the cathedral¬ 
like atmosphere of 

4 

a deep forest at 
sunset? Have you 
ever wakened from 
a night’s sleep un- 
jder a canopy of trees and, from the 
(warmth and comfort of your bedroll, 
(listened to the early morning sounds of 
a forest as it undergoes the transition 
prom night to day? If you have known 
[these or other meaningful experiences 
[associated with outdoor life you are 
Jaware of the recreation—the “re-cre- 
jative”—value inherent in a forest. 
IWhether one is experiencing this for 
(the first time or as a seasoned veteran 
jwho has lived with the out-of-doors a 
lifetime seems to make little difference. 
The magic influence never wears off. 
Because of this, recreation is one of the 
gifts—a resource—of our forests. 

Americans are becoming better ac¬ 
quainted with their great forest empire 
each year—especially the national for¬ 
ests and the facilities they offer for pub- 


Mr. Fearnow is assistant regional for¬ 
ester, Eastern Region, US. Forest Serv¬ 
ice, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. He 
celebrated his fortieth anniversary in 
conservation work this past June, hav¬ 
ing started with the US. Bureau of 
Fisheries while in high school . 


lie use. A total of 151 national forests, 
covering 181,000,000 acres, is located 
throughout the United States. Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico. Even in the densely 
populated East, several million acres of 
national forest “high country” along 
the Appalachian Range, afford oppor¬ 
tunities for public recreation use and 
enjoyment. 

The increase in the use of national 
forests for recreation over the past half 
century has been phenomenal. Fifty 
years ago, estimates indicated that this 
use could reach “the staggering total of 
one million visits per year.” Forecasts 
made as recently as five years ago are 
also proving too conservative. In 1959, 
recreation use on the national forests 
totaled more than 81,500,000 visits, or 
more than 95,500,000 man days of use. 
This is an all-time high. It represents 
an increase of 19 percent over 1958 and 
a growth of 347 percent since 1946. 
Camping, picnicking, hiking, winter 
sports, organization camps, wilderness 
area visits, hunting, fishing, and other 
typical forest recreation uses are in¬ 
volved in this total. When this use is 
considered in the light of projected 
population growth for the nation, tre¬ 
mendous problems loom on the horizon. 

Recreation is only one of many uses 
provided by the national forests under 
the policy of multiple-use management. 
If outdoor recreation were the only de¬ 
mand upon these lands, it might be 


solved by simply withdrawing substan¬ 
tial areas for recreation. But a growing 
country such as ours has urgent needs 
in many directions. We need more wa¬ 
ter for recreation, industrial, and do¬ 
mestic uses. We need more sawtimber, 
with particular emphasis on quality, 
and more wood to supply paper, along 
with many other closely related prod¬ 
ucts. In many national forest areas we 
must maintain and improve forage ca¬ 
pacity for livestock production. Mil¬ 
lions of hunters and fishermen are con¬ 
cerned with the production of game and 
fish in the national forests, so this be¬ 
comes another very important facet of 
multiple-use management. Woven, as it 
is, throughout this fabric of many uses, 
recreation is actually an integral part of 
the entire national forest program. 

The future demands on national 
forests by outdoor-recreation-ininded 
Americans seems almost limitless. One 
hard-working forester recently stated 
his problem thus: “We had a shortage 
of forty campsites at the lake—finally 
we were able to finance the construction 
job and they were installed. Now we 
have a shortage of one hundred camp¬ 
sites at this area!” For every picnic ta¬ 
ble or camp unit installed, avid, recrea¬ 
tion-minded Americans are literally 
standing in line. 

Forests can absorb a tremendous 
number of people and still provide a de¬ 
sirable measure of isolation. Spaced 
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T HE SIGHT OF the felling of great trees, 
which seems to thrill the average movie 
audience, arouses in me only the most un¬ 
pleasant sensations, similar to those more con¬ 
ventionally experienced when the hero of a 
story finally loses his life. 

—Dr. Karl Menninger 


A family picnic at the Twin Lakes 
Recreation Area in Allegheny National Forest 
in Pennsylvania. Thousands of Americans 
now plan their vacations to take advantage 
of the activities and resources offered 
by the National Forest multiple-use 
program. In these areas , families choose 
their favorite form of relaxation. 



Clear-running mountain streams provide ideal trout-fishing 
opportunities. Hunters and fishermen arc welcome guests. 

A black bear cub is having a struggle ivith a stubborn iveed 
in the wilds of Monongahela National Forest , West Virginia. 

A Wisconsin deer enjoys a refuge in Missouri National Forest 
which now combines Mark Twain and Clark National Forests. 
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at one-hundred-foot intervals, with a 
screen of trees between, campers are 
almost completely unaware of their 
neighbors. In a multiple-use forest the 
opportunities for this type of diffused 
use are numerous. By rotating use on 
campsites they may be retained in an 
attractive, unspoiled condition. Indeed, 
rotation is being considered as a means 
for maintaining the forest setting for 
other recreation uses as well. 

T^orests CHARACTERISTICALLY pass 
through stages of growth which 
favor certain uses. The cut-over forest 
has lush sprout growth and reproduc¬ 
tion, benefiting deer and other brows¬ 
ing animals. The next stage, a brushy 
type of forest, favors other game spe¬ 
cies, such as the ruffed grouse. As the 
forest develops further, the leafy can¬ 
opy shades out low-growing plants and 
creates conditions that are attractive as 
a playground for people. At this stage 
of maturity the forest is also at its op¬ 
timum as a squirrel and wild-turkey 
habitat. Later, with a certain amount 
of decadence setting in, these areas may 
be hazardous to heavy recreation use. 
However, in multiple-use forests, where 
sustained yield is sought, mature tim¬ 
ber is harvested before decadence sets 
in. 

Public campgrounds provide tent 
and trailer facilities for hundreds of 
people, where they may escape summer 
heat while enjoying low-cost family va¬ 
cations. Later in the year this same 
campground will be dotted with tents 
and trailers occupied by sportsmen who 
are hunting deer, wild turkey, and other 
game on the national forest, secure in 
the knowledge that they are welcome 
guests. Thousands of Americans now 
plan their vacations to take advantage 
of national forest hunting and fishing. 

Autumn color in the hardwood for¬ 
ests of New England attracts thousands 
of people to the White Mountain and 
Green Mountain National Forests. 
Some stay at local hotels and lodging 
facilities. Many camp out. In midwin¬ 
ter thousands of winter-sports enthusi¬ 
asts, skiing in colorful garb, dot the 
steep mountain slopes of the national 
forest. Winter-sports areas are usually 
developed within national forests by 
private capital under a permit from the 
U.S. Forest Service. Many ski lifts con¬ 


tinue to operate during the summer 
months to carry tourists to high peaks. 

During midsummer, vacationing 
families are camped in the national for¬ 
ests all over the nation. This type of 
vacation is within the reach of virtually 
every American family, and actually 
costs little more than staying at home. 
With larger families common since 
World War II, millions of Americans 
find these family camping trips the an¬ 
swer to their vacation problem. It is 
difficult to put a dollar value on recrea¬ 
tion of this type, where a young family 
shares outdoor living experiences and 
acquires a deep-rooted love for the 
land. Add to these scenes countless 
thousands of berry pickers, bird watch¬ 
ers, botany students, wildflower enthu¬ 
siasts, hikers, geology students, and a 
host of other users too numerous to 

llllllllllllil 

There is virtue in the open; there is 
healing out of doors; 

The great Physician makes his rounds 
along the forest floors . 

—Bliss Carman 

mention, and you get a picture of a na¬ 
tional forest in operation. 

T N CARRYING ON this nationwide multi- 
pie-use forest program it is impor¬ 
tant that the public know and under¬ 
stand the nature of problems in the 
realm of renewable resources. Educa¬ 
tion and information are two important 
elements of U.S. Forest Service re¬ 
sponsibility, and many media are used 
to fulfill the obligation. Publications 
based on research findings provide sci¬ 
entific management guidance on a wide 
variety of forest problems. Film librar¬ 
ies located at field offices throughout 
the Service are available for public use 
and show, in a dramatic way, the re¬ 
source problems which are handled un¬ 
der multiple-use management. National 
forests serve as demonstration areas il¬ 
lustrating scientific forest management. 

Foresters were quick to appreciate 
the fact that “seeing is believing,” and 
thousands of Americans have enjoyed 
the privilege of accompanying forest 
officers on field trips to see “on-the- 
ground” important aspects of resource 
management. “Show - Me - Trips” for 
groups of wildlife enthusiasts, timber 


operators, recreationists, and other na¬ 
ture lovers, with a ranger or other for¬ 
est officer as a guide, produce a depth of 
understanding that can never be ob¬ 
tained through use of the printed word 
or pictures. Many dedicated forest of¬ 
fices utilize their weekends to guide 
interested groups through the forest 
where they may study, observe, and 
evaluate management programs. 

Wilderness is one of the forest assets 
that is receiving more and more public 
interest and acclaim. Under the spon¬ 
sorship of the Forest Service, this clas¬ 
sification of lands was recognized many 
years ago, and today approximately 
14,000,000 acres are set aside for this 
purpose. The establishment of wilder¬ 
ness areas in the national forests looks 
beyond the conservation of material re¬ 
sources and recognizes that solitude is 
an element in helping man understand 
his relationship to the world in which 
he lives while reinforcing the spiritual 
side of his nature. Wilderness areas are 
usually accessible only by foot travel or 
on horseback. Trail riders and others 
who make use of wilderness recognize 
the inspirational value associated with 
remoteness. Many Americans who may 
never visit the vast wilderness areas of 
the West find similar inspiration in the 
restored forests and smaller dedicated 
wild areas typical of the Appalachian 
National Forests. 

A National Forest Recreation Survey 
is currently gathering additional infor¬ 
mation for future programing. Projec¬ 
tion of timber needs, outdoor recrea¬ 
tion, and other demands to the year 
2000 give the professional forester, em¬ 
barking on a career with the U.S. For¬ 
est Service, a clear-cut picture of the 
job that lies ahead. 

People come to the national forests 
to enjoy simple forms of outdoor rec¬ 
reation and to be in the forests and the 
mountains. The resulting benefits to 
physical and mental health are difficult 
to measure, but forests provide an es¬ 
cape and diversion urgently needed to 
offset the high pressure of modern liv¬ 
ing. “What this country needs is tran¬ 
quillity without tranquilizers,” a promi¬ 
nent medical man recently told an as¬ 
sembly of outdoor writers. Relaxation 
in the quiet of a national forest is help¬ 
ing many Americans to attain this ob¬ 
jective. # 
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CHURCH 

RECREATION 


A Chur 


Katherine Sullivan 




If hat's a hangout without a 
juke-box? The Church Canteen 
is no exception . The ten top 
tunes are ahvays among the 
dance records provided for the 
youngsters of this changing 
Columbus neighborhood . 


Stand by for shnffleboard! Participants 
include two volunteer leaders: Mrs . 
Marge Given (left), about to take her 
turn , and Tom C. Patterson , 
social worker (kneeling , in dark suit). 
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T he pizza joint and the drugstore 
hangout are being replaced by 
the Indianola Methodist Church , 
n a changing northside community of 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Young people swarm into the $260,- 
K)0 annex, to enjoy themselves in its 
ew teen canteen. They dance, play 
ards, play the juke box, buy hot dogs 
nd pop. Nobody preaches. They feel 
t home. Tom C. Patterson, twenty-six- 

ear-old handsome social worker, is 

✓ 

fieir friend, not their judge. So is Mrs. 
large Given, a volunteer from Indian- 
la Presbyterian Church who often is 
here. 

No publicity was given the cheerful 
penage gathering spot. The word went 
|ut by grapevine when it opened about 
ia year] ago. Now, hetween 3:30 and 
P.M. as many as seventy-five gather 
here. 

Some of the kids used to be members 
f the tough Michigan-Third gang. 
Ithers have been in trouble, hut now 
?em to be staying out of it. 

A unique church program, the can- 
?en is one of several efforts by the 
lurch to reach out to serve all of the 
eople in its neighborhood, not just its 
lembers. Dr. Lee C. Moorehead, the 
astor, said the church’s Commission 
n Education spent several years of 
udy before action was taken. Attor* 
sy Ralph W. Lucas, lay leader, among 
thers, felt the church should serve the 
immunity in which it is located. 

Some churches pull their skirts aside 
hen their neighborhood changes and 
embers move to suburbs. Dr. Arthur 
f ohlers, chairman of the Commission 
1 Education, and Bob Warner, chair- 
an of Christian Social Relations, and 


These teenagers wont get lost in the 
shuffle . While a friendly card game 
goes on in foreground . another pair 
takes a whack at Ping-pong . 


other church leaders felt Indianola 
Church had a responsibility in preserv¬ 
ing a healthy community. Dr. Wohlers, 
Ohio State Universitv, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, said the university is 
interested in the church’s goal. 

“It is an interchurch movement,” 
said Dr. Moorehead. “Reverend John 
Duley, associate pastor at Indianola 
Presbyterian Church, among others, is 
interested in forming a neighborhood 
council like the one operating in the 
near northside.” 

Dr. Moorehead said the Mary Elsie 
Wolfley Trust Fund made the canteen, 
the hiring of a social worker, and other 
community service work possible. Mrs. 
Wolfley, a member for nearly fifty 
years, gave ten thousand shares of Ban¬ 
co, Inc., stock. 

“We helieve a church ought to make 
a difference in a community—or quit,” 
Dr. Moorehead explained. Young Pat¬ 
terson makes home visits to parents of 
youngsters who visit the canteen. 

Recently, he helped start an outpost 
Sunday School at Windsor Terrace, the 
new low-income housing project, which 
is about a mile and a quarter east ot 
the church—a rather distant neighbor. 
Yet, a survey several years ago showed 
all but one of the trustees lived more 
than a mile from the church. 

Patterson and others will help the 
people in Windsor Terrace gain under¬ 
standing on how to live in new homes, 
how to begin a new neighborhood. 

Schools send Patterson names of 
newcomers in his neighborhood, and he 
calls to welcome them, ijfc 

Reprinted with permission from the Colum¬ 
bus (Ohio) Citizen-Journal. 


Program Aids for 
Church Leaders 

I T IS ENCOURAGING to see new, excel¬ 
lent, written material planned spe¬ 
cifically for, or eminently suitable 
for, church recreation. One of the most 
attractive of these is Storytelling , by 
Laura S. Emerson of Marion College, 
Indiana (Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, $3.50). Lim¬ 
ited strictly to religious stories, it 
stresses use of storytelling for a pur¬ 
pose and includes a special chapter on 
how to use Bible stories. 

Besides excellent advice on the selec¬ 
tion of the story, its preparation, and 
the art of telling it, the author has in¬ 
cluded fifteen stories for telling. Don’t 
miss the shortest, “Little Hector Heli¬ 
copter,”—it’s fun and youngsters would 
love to dramatize it. 

Another new book from the same 
publisher is How to Raise a Christian 
Family ($2.00) by Doris Anderson, au¬ 
thor of the Encyclopedia of Games. 
The title sounds a bit forbidding, but 
the subtitle “A Mother Shows That Liv¬ 
ing Together Can Be Fun” explains the 
book better. A very large part of the 
book could be classified as home play 
or family fun. Written in a series of 
short, titled paragraphs, each on a spe¬ 
cific subject, this book has a sweet na¬ 
turalness about it that parents will en¬ 
joy while getting valuable ideas from it. 

A third book, this time a paperback, 
is “ Anywhere ” Songs , edited by Paul 
Beckwith (Inter-Varsity Press, 1519 
North Astor, Chicago 10, $1). This is 
an excellent, unhackneyed collection of 
hymns, choruses, spirituals, sacred 
rounds and graces, secular rounds, and 
camp and folk songs. It should be very 
useful for fellowship meetings, daily 
Vacation Bible School, church groups, 
golden-age clubs, and any other singing 
groups. The print, while small, is very 
sharp and clear. 

Two brochures. The Church and Sen¬ 
ior Adults ($.10), and Camping with 
Senior Adults ($.10), prepared by the 
Senior Adult Committee Board of 
Christian Education of the United 
Church of Canada, are available from 
The Literature Distribution Centre, 299 
Queen Street West, Toronto 23, On¬ 
tario, Canada. 
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. • . the psychiatrist looks 

Ralph W. Meng, M.D. 

“Psychiatry is a highly intellectual 
field. The lengthy academic prep¬ 
aration and other, more complex fac¬ 
tors, make the psychiatrist a pensive 
man rather than a man of action. This 
kind of person is certainly valuable and 
and makes a potent contribution to our 
civilization, but it doesn’t mean that all 
other members of the health team should go and do likewise. 

For example, the recreator who thinks of himself as a 
therapist tends to meditate on all sorts of interpersonal phe¬ 
nomena. And his usefulness as a recreator can be very 
quickly destroyed by ill-advised and immature therapeutic 
efforts. It is traditional for the physician to look for some¬ 
thing wrong in his patient; but we aren’t all physicians, 
so let’s not all spend our time searching for pathology. 

If we sidestep drugs, surgery, knowledge of physical 
pathology, psychopath¬ 
ology, and other tools 
of the physician, I am 
unable to think of any¬ 
thing other than the self 
that the recreator and 
other members of the 
health team can use 
therapeutically. They 
may use theories, 
games, activities, inac¬ 
tivities, psychoanalytic 
orientation, buttermilk, 
hot coffee, or whatever. 

But all these things are 

dead, inanimate, and only capable of meaning as meaning 
is given to them by a human being. So if we don’t think 
we use ourselves as therapeutic agents, what in heaven’s 
name do we use? All of us, including physicians, may use 
ourselves well or poorly, constructively or destructively, but 
we certainly do use ourselves, if we use anything. 

To make appropriate therapeutic use of himself, it isn’t 
necessary for the professional recreator to know a great 
deal about sickness. Nor is it necessary that he be a psy- 
ehoanaiytieally oriented psychotherapist. What he does 
need to know is enough about the structure and function of 
the human body to understand how people run, cat, sleep, 
listen, see, feel, and so on. Rccreators also need to have a 
good working knowledge of human personality, its devel¬ 
opment, and the dynamics of human behavior. This should 
be built into the recreator’s professional perspective. 

Most persons who work in the health field think taking 
therapeutic action means doing something that is difficult, 
a bit esoteric, and certainly intellectual. There is too much 

Dr. Meng is assistant superintendent of the Mental Health 
Institute , Clarinda , loiva. 
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confused thinking about what is therapeutic and what h 
therapy. These ideas inhibit and may destroy the spontane 
ous, free-flowing joy which I believe professional reereatior 
workers can express, and evoke, better than practitioner* 
in any of the other so-called helping professions. To dc 
happily and spontaneously the things we do best and wit! 
full enjoyment is the best way to make use of ourselves a* 
therapeutic agents. 

The recreator who enjoys living is best equipped to teacl 
others the joy of living. The reereator who tries to be i 
therapist, who deals in what he thinks of as difficult, eso 
terie, and intellectual, is bound to communicate this feeling 
to patients. Then the recreator and the patients are likeh 
to have an experience that can hardly be considered recrea 
tive. Neither is it likely to be very therapeutic for the pa 
tient. Nevertheless, anyone who works successfully with ill 
handicapped, or just plain people is, in a sense, engagec 

in therapeutic action 
So it is with the trul] 
professional recreatoi 
in any setting. 

To use himself tliera 
peuticaliy, the action; 
of the reereator must bt 

I 

governed by an undei; 
standing of his tremen 
dous significance to tin 
mentally or physical!} 
ill patient. Whenever i 
person is ill, fatigued 
hungry, or in any waj 
out of sorts he becomes 
less capable of participation and more absorbed in his ow* 
processes. When illness, fatigue, or other type of disease 
is prolonged he regresses to further self-absorption and bo 
comes unable to participate in “other” activity. 

Although physical handicaps may eall for activities o] 
a specifically physiotherapeutic character, the basic prob< 
lem of teaching the physically handicapped to recreate (1 
would prefer to say create) is essentially a psychiatric! 
mental health problem. I will even go further: learning 
about the joy of living is essential for all people, regardless 
of their handicaps. And we all have some. To show 11 s ihm 
our potential for self-expression and satisfaction makes out 
handicap really unimportant, is, perhaps, the major task 
all recreators must perform for all the people with whom 
they work. 

rpo A Mentally ILL patient the members of the therapeu 1 
tic team take on significant roles. The sick person 
feels those who try to help him have the power and influ¬ 
ence lie once ascribed to his parents. In this extremely in¬ 
fluential role the reereator has a unique opportunity to teaek 
the art of living to his patients. If he wishes to serve as 



the . 

reeveu tor 

therapist 

or 

therapeutuc 

agent? 
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% FOR THE ILL 
AND HANDICAPPED 


a therapeutic agent, the recreator must realize that his spe¬ 
cific function is to help the mentally ill or the handicapped 
person learn how to play—and how to live. 

A young recreator just beginning to work with the ill 
and handicapped needs a lot of support and help to under¬ 
stand that what he does is not essentially different from 
what is done by members of his profession who work in 
other fields. If we teach him that this field is different, we 
do him a distinct disservice. It doesn’t require a special 
kind of understanding, or personality makeup, or other es¬ 
pecial peculiarity. We can do the young recreator a great 
service if only we help him understand that he faces just 
one special challenge: it is harder for his clients to have 
fun, and it may take them longer to learn how to have fun 
without his help. When the leader believes in man’s essen¬ 
tial worth and in his desire and capacity to grow, the work¬ 
ers in the therapeutic community “catch” this belief and 
this faith and then use it for helping patients. When a 
worker is free to trust his own impulses and act on them, he 
expects, accepts, and profits from critical evaluation of his 
activity. This critical evaluation comes not only from his 
colleagues, but from himself. 

A recreator, or any other person who works with patients, 
should be encouraged to talk with his professional col¬ 
leagues. A good work schedule is not so filled with confer¬ 
ences and teaching programs that the workers have no time 
or energy left to talk informally with their colleagues. 
Through such free exchange of ideas and feelings, everyone 
involved can experience professional growth and a con¬ 
stantly rising level of real sophistication. 

All educators and administrators must avoid making the 
joy of discovery seem laughable, unsophisticated, or un¬ 
desirable. This is particularly important in the formal 
courses and training programs designed to prepare workers 
in the health field. It is time educators and administrators 
recognize that it is unrealistic and inhumane to demand that 
health workers never consider their own feelings but do 
things solely in “the patient’s best interests.” Human beings 
are not machines or automatons. We cannot possibly spend 
our working days panting for the moment when we can be¬ 
gin to live and express ourselves. We must be able to derive 
real and important satisfactions in our day-to-day work 
with patients, colleagues, or just plain people. 

Yes, the patient’s welfare is of prime importance. It gives 
£hose of us who work with the ill and handicapped our 
-aison d'etre. But, to work effectively with patients, we have 
:o consider our own likes and dislikes if we are to radiate 
optimum good feeling to and with those around us. 

In turn, the recreator who works w T ith ill and handicapped 
persons need not be concerned with teaching according to 
iny planned curriculum, nor need he demand that his “stu- 
Jents” learn any particular lesson or any particular con¬ 
stellation of ideas. What he does need to teach is the joy 
>f learning. He can help people find out that learning is 

Dctober 1960 


UR crisis is a crisis in values, in the things men 
live by and for. ... It can be resolved for the 
better only through a change in the quality of 
human relations . . . reaching out to the ends of 
the world.—Robert J. Javighurst, Ph.D. 

_I 

not necessarily painful; it is a natural process; and it is the 
only w T ay for human impulses to find their w T ay out of limbo 
into a rich and full expression. 

I have associated with fairly large representative groups 
of professional recreators on several occasions, and have 
worked with a few intensively. As a professional discipline, 
the recreation profession is quite young. Yet as a human ac¬ 
tivity it is older than any profession. 

r |^HE RECREATION profession has a great responsibility 
“*■ to the world. Fun is something which we must have 
to survive. And to the extent to wdiich we do not achieve 
fun or satisfaction, we die. This kind of partial death we 
call illness—of mind or body, function or tissue. To the 
extent to which a person has disease he is unable to find 
ease, fun, satisfaction, or contentment. The professional 
recreators are the experts. They know how T to have fun and 
they know how to help others have fun. A professional 
recreator can arouse response in any group of people in 
any setting. Moreover, the experienced professional re¬ 
creator is able to use these responses to foster, maintain, 
or promote physical, social, and emotional health. That is 
why I think the professional recreator’s function never var¬ 
ies, whether he works with youngsters on a playground, 
young adults, aged persons, genera! hospital patients, or 
patients in a mental hospital. 

On the playground, in the churches, in the armed services, 
in schools, hospitals, and in the community at large people 
can find many satisfactions. The people of this nation are 
beginning to understand that they must look for satisfaction 
to keep their health. They are beginning to camp in our 
national parks in constantly increasing numbers, to square 
dance, and to go on fishing expeditions. They buy boats; 
organize baseball, bowling, and bridge leagues; go to mov¬ 
ies; watch television; buy stocks; go to horse races; drink 
beer; and talk with friends. 

The task of the professional recreator is to encourage 
this search for meaning in human life, to study it in all its 
philosophical and technical implications, to foster it wher¬ 
ever he can. The professional recreators come to us with 
a fresh viewpoint. They are the professional allies of the 
human impulses. To all recreators, I say: please don't lose 
your dedication or your sense of direction. Please don’t 
succumb to the notion that making therapeutic use of your¬ 
selves means that you have to be therapists. Please lead 
us all toward real awareness of fun as a source of joyful, 
healthy living. # 
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Recreation can be a powerful force 


M any American citizens are 
aware and concerned with the 
sudden upsurge of anti-Ameri¬ 
can feelings in many countries. Al¬ 
though most of us lack a face-to-face 
experience with this issue, it is clearly 
evident that the space age will destroy 
the myopia of exclusiveness and isola¬ 
tion so characteristic of our foreign 
policy prior to World War II. In kecp- 

Mr. Ofsthun, recreation director at 
the United States Naval Air Station , 
Atsugi, Japan , for four years , returned 
to the States this past August . 


ing with the spirit of the President's 
People-to-People Program, military, re¬ 
ligious, and recreation leaders have at¬ 
tempted to promote greater understand¬ 
ing between the Japanese people and 
United States military personnel serv¬ 
ing in the Far East. 

Establishing rapport between the 
American and the Japanese has meant 
overcoming racial, language, and cul¬ 
tural differences. These are not insur¬ 
mountable problems, and, in many 
cases, the differences have become a 
rallying point. Some American and 
Japanese families have formed mutual 


Don t Forget 
United Nations Day 
October 24! 


bonds of friendship because of their 
different cultural interests. Through 

C 

the medium of recreation we have been 
able to strengthen desirable relation¬ 
ships. People are hrought together in 
a neutral atmosphere where common 
interests are magnified and differences 
of opinion, race, and religion, or other 
areas of prejudice are minimized. 

Atsugi Naval Air Station, like many 
U.S. bases throughout Japan, has a rec¬ 
reation program that facilitates inter- 
cultural exchange. It offers reciprocal 
golf matches — men and women; a 
hockey team, which participates in the 
Yokohama Commercial League; and 
eight Little League teams, each team 
evenly divided as to Japanese and 
American players; two Pony League 
teams, also half Japanese and half 
American. 

The base is the setting for a joint 
celebration of Bon-Odori Day. in which 
Japanese from the neighboring villages 
are invited to Atsugi and perform ritual 
dances dressed in beautiful costumes 
and grotesque masks, joined by simi¬ 
larly attired Americans. Special plat¬ 
forms are constructed on the baseball 
field and prizes are given to outstand¬ 
ing costumes. The base also runs re¬ 
ciprocal duplicate bridge matches; the 
Turkey Bowl, a football game com¬ 
posed of Americans of 175 pounds and 
less versus the Japanese collegiate all¬ 
stars; painting, sewing, doll making, 
flower arranging, and Japanese dancl 
ing classes; track, baseball, basketball, 
and volleyball games with outstanding 
Japanese teams; and so on. 

To fully understand a foreign coun¬ 
try, one must be aware of and recognize 
certain differences and similarities. An 
interesting experience occurred when 
the Nihon Kokan Steel Corporation 
sent its semiprofcssional baseball team 
to Atsugi to play the Atsugi Navy-Ma¬ 
rine Flyers varsity team. Two Japanese 
officials umpired the game. The score 

was 2 to 1 in favor of Atsugi in the 

J 

latter stages of the game, when a close 
play occurred at first base. The umpire- 
called the Japanese runner safe, much 

Continued on Page 396 « 
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Plan draiving shows the Center as it will appear from the Potomac s Virginia shore . 


Joseph Prenclergast 
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Downey , California , Children s Theater s Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. It is hoped the Center will present such programs. 


NATIONAL 

CULTURAL 

CENTER 

PART II 

Its national and 
community recreation 
as pects 


T he national and community recreation aspects of 
the National Cultural Center to be constructed in 
Washington, D. C., are of great importance to all of 
us, in view of expanding leisure and the steadily growing 
interest in all the arts, performing and creative. Everyone 
[is concerned to know just what it will mean at the local as 
[well as national level. 

Let us bear in mind, therefore, the stipulation under the 

i ernis drawn up in September 1959, that the Board of Trus- 
ees of the Center develop programs for children and youth, 
he elderly, and other groups as well, in classical and con- 
emporary music, drama, dance, poetry, and opera from 
his and other countries "‘designed specifically for their 
participation, education, and recreation. Let us remember, 
too, that the Advisory Committee appointed by President 
Eisenhower has the duty and responsibility of advising and 
consulting with the Board and making recommendations 
regarding prospective activities to be carried on in the Cen¬ 
ter, including the development of these programs. Interest 
in this development is bound to gain impetus as adjustment 
;o the new leisure moves forward and people realize its 

Via. Prendergast, executive director of the National Rec~ 
~catioti Association , is a member of the Advisory Committee 
m the Arts appointed by President Eisenhower , April 1959. 

Jctober 1960 


demands for new dimensions in leisure-time activities and 
programs. 

“There is occurring across our country a remarkable in¬ 
crease of popular interest and participation in the arts.” 
said John D. Rockefeller 3rd, president of the Lincoln Cen¬ 
ter for the Performing Arts in New York City, last October. 

“Various publications have called it a ‘cultural explosion’. 
. . . Others see it only as another evidence of our national 
maturity, a natural and predictable deepening of interest 
in artistic matters. The people want art and are making it 
for themselves in a characteristically American way. They 
are taking what is at hand, working hard to improve it, and 
meanwhile enjoying it immensely. The most significant evi¬ 
dence of this would seem to be how, all at once, dozens of 
American cities are planning and building cultural facili¬ 
ties—Winston-Salem, North Carolina; Fort Wayne. Indi¬ 
ana; Phoenix, Arizona; Boston. Milwaukee. Honolulu, and 
Los Angeles, to mention a few. 

“A basic cause of this increased interest in the arts is 
man’s need and desire for what I can only call creative ful¬ 
fillment. It is a need for positive self-expression; a need 
for modern mail to assert, or to reassert, his individual¬ 
ity. . . . 

“It is a clear call that we accept the arts as a new corn- 
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munity responsibility, that we place them alongside our al¬ 
ready accepted responsibilities for the health, welfare, and 
education of our community. 

“The people’s manifested need, and the fruitful oppor¬ 
tunities of well-used leisure, leave us no choice but to ac¬ 
cept. This is a responsibility of the whole community and 
its elements—business, foundations, individual citizens, and 
government—and one that is properly to be shared by all 
of them. . . . 

“Positive action in this direction can make us feel this 
new responsibility for the arts not as a problem but rather 
as an opportunity—as a lift rather than a load. This basic 
human force, this urge for creative fulfillment, guided into 
constructive channels such as the arts, can lift us high to¬ 
ward our American goal of a richer, fuller life for all.” 

In developing the Center’s presentations and programs, 
its leaders must recognize three basic principles. First, the 
Center is to be a “national” center as distinguished from a 
local, state, or regional center. It is not to be a community 
center for the Washington, D. C., community; nor is it to 
be a center for the State of Maryland or for the Potomac 
River Basin area. A local, state, or regional center does 
not become a “national” center just because it happens to 
be physically located in the federal district containing the 
nation’s capital. Nor does it beeome a “national” center 
because it will be visited by tourists from all parts of the 
nation and the world, nor because those who attend it will 
be, in large part, officers and employees of the national gov¬ 
ernment and representatives of foreign countries. 

npHE Center will be a “national” center only if its pre- 
A sentations and programs reach out and influence the 
entire nation and all Americans wherever they may be and 
only if such presentations and programs in turn draw upon 
and utilize the talents of our citizens from all parts of our 
country. This national concept may be difficult to achieve 
and maintain but any departures from it should be inci¬ 
dental to the total picture. 

There may be some of us who do not like the word “cul¬ 
tural” in the Center’s official name or who wish the Center 
had been given a concern for other art fields, such as paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, and architecture as well as for those perform¬ 
ing arts listed in the enabling act. Personally, I would pre¬ 
fer the name “The National Center for the Performing Arts” 
beeause the National Cultural Center Act, in providing that 
the Center’s Board of Trustees shall present and develop 
programs of “classical and contemporary music, opera, 
drama, dance, and poetry from this and other countries,” 
has granted the Center a very broad charter in these fields. 
It seems to me that the other fields of art, such as painting, 
sculpture, and architecture ean be a eoneern of the Center, 
under the act as it now stands, only insofar as they are re¬ 
lated, in any particular ease, to one or more of the per¬ 
forming arts listed in the act. For example, the Center 
might well have exhibits of paintings whose subjects repre¬ 
sented one of such arts, or there might be special exhibits 
of the architectural aspects of the stage. In any case, there 
is nothing any of us can do as to the Center’s name and 
areas of eoneern until such time as Congress amends the 



act. The important thing is to make the Center the most 
outstanding of its kind in the world. 

The third principle to be kept in mind rests on the basic 
meaning of the word “center.” This word refers to a part 
of a whole and therefore implies something more around 
the “center.” The National Cultural Center must therefore 
become the “center” of a nationwide concern for and ac¬ 
tivities in the various performing arts. This concept of 
“center” complements the concept of “national” referred 
to above and makes it clear that the Center should be an 
aggregate of facilities physically located in Washington, 
D. C., toward which things flow and from which things will 
be diffused throughout the nation. The Center, therefore, 
should be a central organization serving the entire nation in 
those performing arts named in the National Cultural Cen¬ 
ter Act. 

O NE OF THE important ways the Center can so serve 
the nation is through the various national, state, and 
local agencies concerned with the performing arts as a form 
of recreation. In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that Forum VI, of the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, adopted a resolution recommending 
that “the National Cultural Center work closely with all rec¬ 
reation, education, community, eivic, and other nonprofit 
groups and organizations on the local, state, and national 
levels in developing its proposed programs, presentations, 
activities, and its services to local communities and to the 
organizations referred to above in the fields of music, dra¬ 
ma, dance, poetry, and opera designed specifically for the 
participation, education, and recreation of our children and 
youth and urge the enthusiastic and wholehearted support 
of the National Cultural Center in such endeavors by such 
groups and by the children and youth and all other citizens 
of America.” 

As a national cultural center for the performing arts, the 
transmission of ideas, words, music, scenes, and so on to 
and from the Center is of the utmost importance. While 
there should be the maximum number of equal accommo¬ 
dations at the lowest possible price for those who can attend 
Center presentations, programs, and other activities, there 1 
should also be the best possible facilities for broadcasting 
all presentations, programs, and activities. 

In addition, there should be the best possible facilities 
for the communication of information from and about the 
Center and its presentations, programs, and activities by 
means of all mass media such as newspapers, films, maga- v 
zincs, books, and other audio-visual material. This will) 
mean physical facilities for the convenience of writers, pho¬ 
tographers, recorders, and all others who will be engaged 
in the transmission of ideas in any shape from the Center.* 
The Center should contain a special audio-visual library and 
museum in its fields of interest and should provide for in-1 
formation, advisory service, research, correspondence, con^| 
sultation, and other clearinghouse services in the fields of I 
the performing arts. 

In developing its programs and presentations for various I 
age groups for their participation, education, and recrea-J 

Continued on Page 392 i 
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Give Your Teenagers a Chance 

City recreation director Jim Dillon says, “Give Hartford’s teenagers a voice in 
our program. . . . They are capable of making valuable contributions. . . 


William J. Pitkin 

NE OF THE most precious natural 
resources in any recreation pro¬ 
gram is the teenage group fre- 
uenting the recreation centers and 
laygrounds. The recreation staff of 
le Hartford Department of Parks and 
Recreation realized the majority of the 
ity’s adolescents were sincere, compe- 
mt, intelligent, and fully capable of 
ontributing, in a cooperative way, to 
n existing program that ranks, nation- 
lly, as one of the best of its kind. 
Recreation director James H. Dillon 
ut his stamp of approval on the idea of 
Recreation Youth Council when it 
as proposed in 1957. He said he 
'anted to see the teenagers organized, 
anted to hear their ideas, wanted 

Ir. Pitkin is recreation supervisor, 
outh District , Hartford, Connecticut. 


Hartford’s teenagers to have a voice in 
their own program. In November 1957, 
teenagers in each of the fifteen recrea¬ 
tion centers voted for one boy and one 
girl to represent them on the city’s first 
Recreation Youth Council. 

The group planned to meet every 
month to exchange ideas about what 
was being done in the various recrea¬ 
tion centers; to engage in organized 
discussions on such topics as what 
could be done further to curb delin¬ 
quency through recreation; to visit 
other centers to study effective proce¬ 
dures in different areas of Hartford; 
and, finally, to hear from city officials 
and exchange ideas with them. 

The program, from its very incep¬ 
tion, demonstrated democracy in ac¬ 
tion. Election competition was keen 


and campaigning went full blast. Post¬ 
ers adorned the walls of all centers; 
campaign promises were made. It was 
obvious the teenagers really wanted this 
council and were willing to work hard 
for it. 

At the first meeting the two district 
recreation supervisors outlined the 
goals of the organizations and then set 
up the machinery for electing council 
officers. After two hours of caucusing, 
group meetings, and political maneu¬ 
vering, delegates elected the first offi¬ 
cers of the vouth council. 

During the first meeting a young 
lady brought up a problem for discus¬ 
sion. She said the girls at her center 
liked to play pool but that the rules 
granted that privilege to boys only. She 
put her thoughts in the form of a mo- 
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Hartford teenagers meet their mayor . Left to right, William Pitkin, recreation su¬ 
pervisor, Mayor James H . Kinsella, Sandra Ramsey, Reid Oslund, Eileen Craven . 


tion and it carried unanimously. The 
president then called on the recreation 
supervisor, who explained the reasons 
for such a ruling and then said he 
would be glad to discuss the matter with 
Mr. Dillon. By the time the delegates 
reached their centers the following eve¬ 
ning, pool for girls was a reality—and 
the first suggestion from the newly 
formed youth council had been ap¬ 
proved and acted upon. 

At all meetings thereafter the dele¬ 
gates felt free to inquire about many 
subjects and suggested various ideas. 
Some were accepted and acted upon, 
others rejected with full explanations. 
One delegate moved there be a more ex¬ 
panded dance program. He was told 
that this had been tried in the past, and 
it had been found that in the best inter¬ 
ests of recreation the best solution was 
programed dancing on the neighbor¬ 
hood center level. The delegate with¬ 
drew his motion and the council passed 
a resolution to improve upon the dance 
programs already in operation. 


O NE OF THE HIGHLIGHTS of the coun¬ 
cil^ activities is a joint meeting 
with the city mayor and other city offi¬ 
cials. At this meeting, officials and de¬ 
partment heads explain to the council 
city-government operation, how money 
is appropriated for recreation, and how 
city planning helps provide adequate 
facilities. The city officials then listen 
to the delegates’ opinions and sugges¬ 
tions, such as that of the center repre¬ 
sentative who successfully made the 
motion, at the first joint meeting in 
1957, that the name “community cen¬ 


“recreation center.” 


ter” be changed to 
She explained her reasoning as follows: 
“recreation” means fun and activity, 
and this would aid parents in under¬ 
standing the expression, “Tm going to 
the ‘Rec’ center tonight, OK?” 

Each year the youth council makes 
field trips to all the centers. The dele¬ 
gates bring back many ideas from this 
trip, which they incorporate in pro¬ 
grams at their own centers. 

District supervisors brought to the 
youth council for approval an idea which 
emanated from staff in-service training 
meetings. In the summer of 1957 the 
city wanted to honor certain selected 
children as “Citizens of the Week.” 
Local jeweler Bill Savitt thought so well 
of the idea he offered to sponsor a large 
banquet for all the weekly winners if 
the council approved. The youth coun¬ 
cil wholeheartedly approved, and, since 
then, the “Youth Citizen” awards have 
been the most highly coveted honor on 
every Hartford playground. 

Last summer, for the first time, the 
youth council reviewed the nominations 
for the citizen awards and decided who 


the recipients should be. In the past 
the choice had been left to staff. 

When time came for the annual talent 
show sponsored by the Hartford Recre 
ation Division, the council asked if it 
could help. Members decided thev 
could elect a master of ceremonies and. 
to the bewilderment of the district su- 
pervisors, they unanimously elected 
their most reserved delegate. Although 
considered dubious, the decision stood. 
The high-school junior selected walked 
onto the stage the night of the show and 
conducted himself in an almost profes¬ 
sional manner. “We knew he could do 
it, ’ explained one of the council mem¬ 
bers. “He just needed the opportunity 


and we wanted to give it to him. 




During the winter of 1959 the coun 
cil, thinking again of the girls, endorsed 
a citywide, teenage volleyball tourna 
ment. It was a huge success, and all the 
participants were treated to a social 
hour provided from funds set aside in 
the recreation budget for club activities 
Two of the things presently under 
consideration by the Youth Council in¬ 
volve review of a plan for reporting 
misdemeanors in Hartford playgrounds 
and the institution of merit awards on 
city playgrounds where children, of 
their own initiative, help to make tlnll 
playground centers a better place in 
which to play. Badges have been proj 
posed for those children so observed) 




and selected by staff members. 

Three years ago, when the idea of a’ 
Recreation Youth Council was first in* 
trodticed, few thought a group of teen<i 
agers could make its presence felt ami 
contribute to the betterment of the cit\ 


program. The youth council plan has 


been tremendously successful in Hart 






ford, and all who have been in contact 
with it feel it has unlimited possibilij 
ties. 
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MISDEMEANOR REPORT 

Pool_ Center 
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Date 

Age 

Name 

and 

Address 

Infraction of Rules 
Serious Offense 
(Length of Dismissal) 

Penalty 

Notify: 

Police. 

Parents 

Rcc. Leader 

Confirmed J 

!>y. 1 

Supervisor^ 

5/6/58 

16 

John Smith 
11 Hoyt St. 

Destruction of park 
property—carving in¬ 
itials into table top. 
Indefinite dismissal, 
pending investigation 
by area supervisor. 

Parents no¬ 
tified by 
phone and 
fetter. 

Korisky 

Pitkin ] 
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CHRISTMAS 

PUPPET 

PAGEANT 

In Chicago , puppets play to S.R.O. 



Puppeteer Jack Mulqueen briefs students for Wizard of Oz. 


D URING THE early part of Decem¬ 
ber hundreds of posters go up 
all over the city of Chicago and 
volunteers stand on street corners pass¬ 
ing out handbills to advertise the Chi¬ 
cago Park District’s Christmas Puppet 
Pageant. Chicago newspapers donate 
full-page coverage and local TV celebri¬ 
ties stand by to promote this annual af¬ 
fair. The response each year has been 
“standing room only” as thousands 
crowd the park fieldhouses. 

Costumes, elaborate scenery, two 
puppet stages, more than one hundred 
string and hand puppets, puppeteers, 
actors, music scores, a skilled instru¬ 
mental section, and an original script 
are all a part of this puppet pageant. 
Hundreds of boys and girls design and 
make puppets, costumes, and scenery 
for the hig show, rehearse lines and ac¬ 
tion. The park district drama shop pro¬ 
vides additional costumes for the live 
actors who may take part, and the back¬ 
drops. 

Theme of this year’s pageant will be 
“Little Christmas,” recreating, in mini¬ 
ature, Santa’s village, the night before 
Christmas, and trimming the Christmas 
tree. Last vear’s was “The World of 

j 

Dramakins,” hased on Around the 
Wodd in Eighty Days. 

Jack Mulqueen, Chicago Park Dis¬ 
trict puppeteer, had long felt the Yule 
season was an excellent time to promote 
puppetry, although many thought there 
were too many conflicting activities at 
this time. The response proved their 
theory wrong. During the first year, 
performance was limited to one park. 


Since then it has branched out into 
three parks. The first year, the show 
was entitled Sensational Dramakins, to 
help popularize a new word, “drama- 
kin.” being used as the new title of pup¬ 
pet classes in Chicago parks. 

Mr. Mulqueen coined dramakin to 
describe his instruction classes, which 
have expanded to include a puppet 
workshop for adults. He defines it as a 
study of puppetry involving the arts of 
craft, drama, and art. He originated 
twenty-six clubs in the Chicago Park 
District and presented four annual 
Christmas puppet pageants having dra¬ 
makin in their title. Mr. Mulqueen’s 
experience has shown that the word 
“puppet” is misunderstood and limits 
the person to visualizing only the char¬ 
acter itself, not the drama and craft 
that are so necessarily a part of this 
field. The majority of boys and girls 
frown on the words “puppet classes” 
and interpret them as outlets for play¬ 
ing with dolls. One reason for this is 
that puppets are sold as toys on the 
commercial market. 

The Christmas pageant is the climax 
of the park district’s highly successful 
puppet program for which the district 
supplies all the necessary equipment 
and publicity. Costs are included in the 
general operation budget. There is no 
charge for instruction classes but stu¬ 
dents provide their own materials. 

Mr. Mulqueen conducts a six-week 
course in puppetry in addition to his 
own presentations at parks and day 
camps and his TV appearances. More 
than a thousand students—grade school, 



Dramakin clubbers rehearse Ali Baba. 


high school, and college—have been en¬ 
rolled in the park district’s puppetry 
classes during the past few years. These 
students have presented a number of 
major TV shows. The course includes: 
First Week, Orientation Class: brief 
history; slides on how to make a puppet 
and scenes hehind a puppet stage; a 
demonstration on the puppet stage and 
class session of testing out puppets and 
stage; puppet assignments when stu¬ 
dents select puppets to make. 

Second Week, Puppet Making: draw 
and cut patterns, use sewing machine. 
Third Week: Voice Characteriza¬ 
tions: puppets in last stages; voice ex¬ 
periments; tape-recorder test. 

Fourth Week: How To Work a Pup¬ 
pet: movements and position; voice 
and puppet combined; showmanship. 
Fifth Week, Tiie Play: script read¬ 
ing; paint scenery; assemble props. 
Sixth Week, Final Performance: re¬ 
hearsal; presentation to families and 
audience, 
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NEW PROGRAM IDEAS AND NEEDS 

Traps to avoid m planning 6 i new 9 * programs , 


Frank H. Riley 




henever a program planner be¬ 
gins to think about “new” pro¬ 
grams, he is immediately confronted 
with two traps, and if he does not heed 
them, his chances of success are slim. 
The first trap is that he becomes so 
concerned with the desire to make his 
program neiu that he forgets all other 
considerations. Newness in itself is not a virtue. What is 
more, it is very doubtful if there really is such a thing as a 
new program. 

Get a print of Jan Brueghel’s famous painting, “Child¬ 
ren’s Games”—remembering that it was painted before 
1600—and study it. Here is every game that you ever heard 
of, plus a few no one remembers. So it seems a waste of 
time to struggle too hard to come up with a program that is 
absolutely the first of its kind in the world. Not only are 
the chances great that you will never find it, but, what is 
worse, you will probably get so involved in the process you 
will overlook wonderful possibilities staring you right in the 
face. The result will be programs simply employing exotic 

gimmicks. (See “ Let's De-Sophisticate ,” Recreation, Oc¬ 
tober 1959.) 

The second trap is that we tend to become enraptured 
with our creation, the program itself. It is very important 
to remember always that we do not deal in programs but 
with people . Our objective should be the satisfaction of 
individuals, not the creation of a pattern of perfect pro¬ 
grams. When we begin to look for the perfect program we 
begin to evaluate from the planner’s or the administrator’s 
or the leader s point of view. We look for the program that 
runs smoothly, that looks well in tile newspapers, that is 
spectacular, that has showmanship. 

\^ e develop enthusiasm for such programs because of the 
wonderful way they publicize our activities and not because 
of what they may or may not be doiug for people. The test 
of a good recreation program is not how different or how 
exotic it is, but rather how new (or renewed) it makes par¬ 
ticipants feel; how well it lifts people out of the same old 
rnt, how well it opens new’’ horizons, new enthusiasms, new 
desires, skills, and goals; how well it produces new satisfac¬ 
tions for the participant. In such a test a program must 
meet certain criteria and must: 

• Be based on definite need of definite people in a definite 

situation. The planner must know for whom he is planning 
and why. 

Mr. Riley is the director of the Sturges-Young Civic 

Auditorium and Community Center in Sturgis , Michigan. 
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• Be able to make the participant independent of the pro¬ 
gram, so that if he leaves it, he can still continue the activity 
on his own. Programs too often become a device to control 
people, to demonstrate how dependent they are upon a de¬ 
partment or agency. 

• Be fresh and stimulating and creative in approach, even 
though it may deal with familiar subjects. There are new 

concepts in planning programs to suit people rather than to 
suit planners. 

Program Planning 

Here are some new approaches that have been effective in 
programing in Sturgis, Michigan: 

graded INSTRUCTION —Do you have bowling alleys? If so 
you naturally promote all the usual leagues. But have you 
set up a graded instruction program for school children? 
Here is where new customers come from, of course, but 
here also is a chance to teach a fine carry-over activity. In 
Sturgis this instruction was accepted as part of the physical 
education credit in the local schools. Another very fine use 
of alleys is a married-couple bowling league. 

Speaking of young marrieds, this is a neglected group in 
most program plans. A club for this group will often run 
itself and plan its own activities, if you will provide rfie 
steam and incentive to start it. ( See our Program for 
Young Marrieds Recreation, December 1958.) 

Craft and Hobbv bnows——If you have a craft program, 
then you must also have a craft and hobby show. Be sure 
to open the show to everyone even though all participants 
do not attend your classes. This will give your own staff new 
ideas, encourage your own participants to try new media. 

Closely related are art shows, either open to anyone or 
limited to recognized artists in the area. Visiting shows can 
be arranged, also show’s of original paintings owned by 
local residents. 

Pets —-Dog-obedicucc-traming classes are a real public serv¬ 
ice, are extremely popular, and usually run at full capacity. 
Teen Programs —Is your youth center in a rnt? Have you ^ 
ever tried having talented people give “quickie” exhibitions E 
of their skills on regular center nights? Teens seeing such 
exhibitions lime asked for, and gotten, dance lessons, fenc- 
ing, a student City Government Day, their own weekly col¬ 
umn in the newspaper, exchange visits with other youth 
centers, and a magicians’ club. A short course for baby¬ 
sitters, possibly followed up by a self-operated employment 
service will set many babysitters and “nianliandlers” up in 
business. (For more on teenagers sec Page 365.) 

A permanent youth center often stands idle. Among oilier 
effective programs that can be scheduled in this facility are: 
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young-marrieds club, challenge nights, in which various 
service clubs (including women’s clubs) compete at Ping- 
pong, pool, and other table games. 

Special Instruction —Many scouting badges require in¬ 
struction from specially qualified persons. Offer to take a 
troop or larger group through a series of once-a-week ses¬ 
sions by which every member meets the badge requirements. 
More SQUARES —In many places square dancing is confined 
to “closed” clubs. Introduce public dances with no “high- 
level” nonsense and some simple instruction. Participation 
will double or triple. 

Safe Shooting —In some areas hunting is practically sa¬ 
cred. Junior rifle clubs have done much to reduce hunting 
accidents in these areas, besides providing a bang-up ac¬ 
tivity. Be sure to include the girls! Related is a fall “safety 
roundup” for hunters and outdoorsmen. The Red Cross, 
National Rifle Association, state conservation and wildlife 
agencies, state and local police, and your local sporting 
goods dealers will all willingly contribute to a program if 
you will provide the place and the organization. 


Dramatic Emphasis —Many community theaters are falter¬ 
ing, yet this is a vitally effective creative program. Have 
you tried introducing more experimental workshops, new 
concepts in staging and lighting, a training program for 
actors? You must be sure to do more than just “put on a 
play.” 

Program Service —Let all club program chairmen in your 
city know that you have books and ideas, that you will help 
them plan good meeting, banquet, and party programs. 
Family Recreation—A program that unites family mem¬ 
bers in an activity serves a real need. Have you tried a 
family picnic night? If you do, you also better plan to have 
picnic kits, camping kits, and backyard kits available for 
rental or loan. 

The challenge to drop stagnant activities and dissipate 
spectator complacency has never been greater. The recre¬ 
ator’s new program must be one of discovery, of adventure, 
of finding the new and exciting and satisfying in what at 
first appears to be merely the obvious. To the degree that 
we serve people, we meet this challenge. # 


BRIDQE YOUR COMMUNITY ... 


Most recreation people will admit 
that there are certain groups who par¬ 
ticipate seldom, if ever, in any activi¬ 
ties. Perhaps one of the largest groups 
of this type is the middle-aged or 
older adult in the above-average income 

I jracket. 

Such a group is particularly hard to 
ittract into the average community 
irogram. Cortland, New York, popula- 
ion 18,000, has found a partial solution 
o this problem, however, by organizing 
weekly duplicate bridge games. 

In Cortland, bridge formerly eon- 

[ isted, in the main, of an evening four- 
ome or a ladies’ card party, but now 
nany adults congregate at the local ho- 
el for a weekly fling at duplicate. 

Duplicate bridge requires neither 
elaborate facilities, equipment, nor per¬ 
sonnel to begin or maintain and should 

1 adapt nicely to the smallest or largest 
recreation department. Because it is 
lexible, from eight to one hundred 
sight persons may participate at any 
me time. 

The recipe for a successful program 
s simple. Announce a meeting well in 
advance to organize a duplicate bridge 
dub in your community via all com- 
nunication means at your disposal. 
3ive your publicity time to work for 
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you. Select carefully one meeting place 
with ample room, good lighting, ven¬ 
tilation, and plenty of tables and chairs. 
Sprinkle with a handful of people and 
stir in some enthusiasm. Carefully 
blend in one director and watch the ac¬ 
tivity begin to bubble. Slowly put some 
fire under the concoction, for a most 
successful program. 

Basic equipment needed includes 
either a leader with experience direct¬ 
ing tournament bridge or a bridge 
player armed with a good book ad¬ 
vising duplicate directors. Duplicate 
boards, cards and other equipment 
may be borrowed, or purchased and 
financed through membership fees. The 
club director may either be a volunteer 
or a paid person, financed through the 
recreation department or the bridge 
club. 

In Cortland’s case, equipment 
(boards and cards) was borrowed 
while tallies were mimeographed at the 
recreation office. However, the club 
now purchases tallies, recapitulation 
sheets, and so on, which, though slighdy 
more expensive, are more compact and 
easier to use. The club has also been 
able to purchase its own boards, cards, 
and additional equipment. The Cort¬ 
land Duplicate Bridge Club director is 


the recreation supervisor who, prior to 
the inception of the club, had had no 
duplicate experience, but had played 
for many years. By consulting with 
tournament players, reading about du¬ 
plicate bridge, and trial and error, Cort¬ 
land soon had a smoothly running 
weekly session, as well as a spring tour¬ 
nament and several special bridge 
events. 

The Cortland Duplicate Bridge Club 
is cosponsored by club members, who 
buy their own supplies and equipment 
through a fifty-cent playing charge per 
session, and the Cortland Youth Bureau, 
which supplies the director. 

Attendance has been increased from 
the original six to a membership of two 
hundred! Weekly games are generally 
made up of twelve tables. 

Perhaps the recreation department 
derives a certain feeling of accomplish¬ 
ment from the fact that it now has a 
new and different activity to offer a por¬ 
tion of the population seldom enticed 
into a program. The bridge players of 
Cortland have responded by increasing 
weekly attendance figures, and with 
thanks for a program that would not 
have been begun had the department 
not believed that recreation should be 
for everyone.— Mrs. Susan C. Scales, 
former recreation supervisor , Cortland . 
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The inside story of programs developed in the 
in our new state—Alaska 
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Typical uintcr scene—tempera 



Leathercrajt class in session at Elmciulorf AFIl craft training school. 
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7 orce stations 


“Wanna buy a Husky pup?” Eskimo children show air force men their pets. 


berald W. Pelton 


hat DO you do for a recreation 
program when temperatures are 
sixty below zero, winds howl by at fifty 
miles an hour, and the nearest gym or 
other structure large enough to house 
any activity more strenuous than check¬ 
ers is at least five hundred miles away? 
“Never happen!” you say? Maybe not 
n California, Illinois, Missouri, or Pennsylvania, but at 
nany of the remote stations of the Alaskan Air Command 
his is the norm, not the extreme. 

Locations for these aircraft control and warning stations 
Ire chosen because of their strategic value in the national 
dense program. Some are precariously perched on moun* 
iin tops accessible only by helicopter or aerial tramways, 
^arge steel cables are stretched taut over the structures to 
>ep roofs in place against the ferocity of hundred-mile-an- 
|our gales. Buildings in these areas are necessarily kept to 
minimum and provide little more than space to eat, sleep, 
nd work. Other sites are more fortunate and can be 
J ached by airplane. However, many of the landing fields 
x the skill of the most experienced pilots. Landing strips 
e short and often located on slopes too steep for even a 
dtball diamond. They would be better as ski slopes, but 


[r. Pelton is recreation director for the Alaskan Air 
I omnia nd. United States Air Force , Anchorage , Alaska. 
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Any amenities of “home” can be five hundred miles off. 
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even this sport cannot be pursued in temperatures of thirty 
to forty degrees below zero. 

Conditions are ideal for a “Cabin Fever” epidemic but 
site personnel don’t know the meaning of the word. This 
disease, caused by idle minds and idle hands, has no chance 
among the busy men at these Alaskan stations. Survival 
alone occupies much of their time. Workdays are long and 
many often work a seven-day week. For others, there are 
activities they never knew or enjoyed before, but activities, 
services, and modern conveniences, previously taken for 
granted, are unavailable. The family automobile, the corner 
malt shop, the indispensable TV set, the community swim¬ 
ming pool, the Saturday ballgame and even the companion¬ 
ship of wife or girl friend are out of reach for the twelve 
months the airmen are assigned to these sites. For the first 
time in their lives, the majority of these men are dependent 
upon their own resources for their leisure pursuits. 

A few familiar programs and activities are provided. Li¬ 
braries are constantly restocked by a rotation system of 
books and periodicals. Sixteen-MM motion pictures provide 
entertainment five days a week. Pool tables, table tennis, 
and shuffleboard are found at most sites. A few stations are 
lucky enough to have summer fishing facilities. 

“Tonight We Improvise” 

With no bowling alleys, gyms, swimming pools, baseball 
fields, or other facilities for strenuous exercise, other means 
must be found for release of mental and physical tensions. 
Many sites have taken advantage of the geographical assets 
of their location. Personnel of island sites in the Gulf of 
Alaska, the Aleutian chain, and the Bering Sea have deco¬ 
rated their lounges, dining halls, and quarters with items 
gathered on beachcombing expeditions. One site has de¬ 
veloped a gold mine which, according to the site command¬ 
er, lias produced far more sweat, blisters, and callouses than 
gold. 

Another station, having an extremely heavy snowfall dur¬ 
ing the winter months, has initiated a winter softball league. 
Games are played under standard rules, but there the re¬ 
semblance to one of America’s most popular pastimes ends. 
Each player is provided with a pair of snowshoes and not 
oven donkey baseball provides more laughs than the antics 
of a clieechako charging down the first baseline in these out¬ 
size spikes, or a shortstop digging into three feet of snow 
to field a “hot one.” One enterprising group has undertaken 
the production of a “feature” movie depicting life at its 
site. When completed, this film will be used to orient newly 
assigned personnel to what will be their home for the next 
twelve months. Such events as Fourth of July activities, 
Christmas dinner, USO shows, winter storms, and unusual 
occurrences, such as the arrival of a new fire truck in a huge 
cargo plane, arc being filmed by these amateur producer- 
actors. Even pets have been obtained locally. 

Without the many diversions found in an average com¬ 
munity, men have an opportunity to pursue activities which, 
for one reason or another, have always been put off until 
“someday.” Many high-school diplomas, and even college 
degrees, have been obtained during a remote duty tour. Ed¬ 
ucation courses are available through correspondence stud¬ 


ies or group study classes. Statistics show that a higher per¬ 
centage of remote station personnel take advantage of these 
opportunities than at main air-force bases. 

“Don’t Know How to Begin” 

Hobbies and crafts have long been recognized as out¬ 
standing activities for mental relaxation, physical dexter¬ 
ity, and psychological adjustment. Because of long periods 
of confinement imposed by climatic conditions, hobbies and 
crafts programs have been given high priority in the Alas¬ 
kan Air Command. A large amount of equipment, from pot¬ 
tery wheels to swivel knives, has been sent to each site dur¬ 
ing the past few years. Leather for carving, modeling kits, 
paints, and other supplies were made available. But even 
with all this, a fourth-rate, lifteen-year-old Western outdrew 
the hobby shop fifty-to-one. In 1957, John Kelly, then rec¬ 
reation director for the Command, made a concerted effort 
to determine the cause for this lack of interest in hobbies 
and crafts. Wherever he inquired, the answers were the 
same. “We stored all that stuff in a warehouse. It sat 
around the recreation hall for two months and nobody used 
it. How are you going to make something when you don’t 
know where to begin?” 

Leadership Training 

The major lack was qualified leadership, but hiring crafts 
instructors for each site was impossible. A traveling in¬ 
structor was impractical because of the distances and the 
uncertainty of flying schedules. So Mr. Kelly sold the idea 
of a training school. Each site was requested to send an 
airman to the selected main base for two weeks of special¬ 
ized training. In April 1957, twelve airmen attended the 
first course held at Ladd Air Force Base, where sessions in 
ceramics, photography, leathercraft, copper enameling, and 
model building were given. Trainees were not expert crafts¬ 
men when they returned to their stations but they did know 
how to use the tools and equipment. By their enthusiasm, 
and by trial and error, thev slowly developed the crafts pro¬ 
gram at their individual sites. 

The success of this first training course resulted in the 
present semiannual hobbies and crafts training school. Cer¬ 
tificates are issued to all airmen completing training and a 
notation is made in their military records. By holding a 
school every six months, each site is assured of a trained 
man in its hobby shop. This also allows time for the incom¬ 
ing person to work with his predecessor and develop skills, 
which could not be accomplished during the two-week train¬ 
ing period. The results of this program are exemplified by; 
a recent five-hundred-dollar order for leathercraft supplies' 
from one of the sites. The instructor stated that he hoj>ed 
these materials would last for three months. This station 
has less than three hundred men—quite a change from the 
1957 query of, “How do we use what we have?” Procedure, 
personnel, facilities, and equipment will undoubtedly shift, 
as we gain more knowledge of the leisure-time requirements 
peculiar to duty in areas of isolation and climatic extremes. 
It might well be that the programs developed at the remote 
stations of today are the forerunners to activities on the 
space stations of tomorrow. # 
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Adams County, Colorado, is feeling 
the impact of a population and recreation explosion. 


A County Geared 


THhe problem was recreation; the 
year, 1948; the place, the southern 
part of Adams County, Colorado. A 
group of representative citizens were 
discussing the recreation needs of this 
fast-growing area. Thus the South 
Adams Recreation Association was 
born, with Richard E. Benson of Iron- 
ale as president. During the next four years other areas in 
te county also formed recreation associations, leading, in 
952, to the formation of the Adams County Recreation As- 
ociation with the tireless Mr. Benson as president. (He 
erved until last January.) 

Meanwhile the county was feeling the full blast of a pop- 
lation explosion—from 41,100 in 1952 to 68,000 in 1955, 
3,500 in 1958 and 119,793 in 1960! Recreation had to 
eep pace. 

At first, ACRA operated under the Community Chest, 
iter under the Mile High United Fund; now is supported 

[r. Kastens is director of the Adams County , Colorado , 
ecreation Association . 
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by the United Fund and county tax monies. Its board mem¬ 
bers increased from twelve in 1952 to the present thirty-five. 
At the beginning, its principal program consisted of base¬ 
ball, tap dancing, baton twirling, music, and some swim¬ 
ming—when swimming facilities could be found in local 
sandpits. 

In 1955, the #50 Metropolitan Recreation District was 
created in the southwest portion of the county adjoining the 
city of Denver (which is a county unto itself). It comprised 
approximately one-third of the county's densely populated 
portion. Recreation in District 50 was tax supported. In 
June 1956 the district succeeded in passing a $150,000 hoiid 
issue and constructed its first swimming pool. In addition, 
the district constructed one lighted baseball field and four 
tennis courts. 

In February 1958, Adams County hired its first full-time 
county director. His first major task was a countywide 
study of tax programs for capital improvement. Under a 
law passed by the Colorado legislature, 4h A school district 
may operate a system of public recreatiou and playgrounds: 
acquire, equip, and maintain land, buildings, or other rec- 


( *ean Kastens 
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reational facilities, and expend funds for the operation of 
these.” Any city, town, village, county, or school district 
“may operate such a system independently or may cooper¬ 
ate in its conduct in any manner in which they may mutually 
agree; or may delegate the operation of the system to a rec¬ 
reation board created hy any or all of them, and appropriate 
money, voted for this purpose, to such hoard, and may take 
charges and require the payment of fees for the admission 
to and use and enjoyment of such recreation facilities and 
playgrounds.” 

In May 1958, School District #14 passed, by a four-to- 
one vote, a $270,000 bond issue for an indoor-outdoor 
swimming pool at Adams City High School, one lighted 
baseball field, one neighborhood park, and tennis courts. 
In August 1958 the district hired a full-time director to su¬ 
pervise construction and establish a year-round program. 

The county director s second major task in 1958 was aid¬ 
ing the #50 Metropolitan Recreation District in setting up 
and passing a second bond issue for $250,000. carried by 
three to one on November 28. This was used to construct 
additional sun-deck space on the first pool, an indoor-out¬ 
door pool located at a junior high school, six tennis courts, 
one lighted baseball field, four neighborhood parks, and six 
park-school playgrounds. The district also hired a full¬ 
time recreation director. 

A third task completed in April 1959 was development 
of a master plan on parks and recreation facilities. It en¬ 
compassed the six years, 1959 to 1965. and the projected 
population growth, land needs, and such facilities as swim¬ 
ming pools, lighted baseball fields, nonlighted baseball 
fields, tennis courts, community centers, playgrounds, play- 
fields, park-school playgrounds, neighborhood and county 
parks. 

In accordance with the master plan, the county commis¬ 
sioners purchased 356 acres of land for $176,500 in De¬ 
cember 1959. This tract will become the county's first park. 
Its facilities will include an 18-hole golf course, large picnic 
areas, day-camp areas, and other recreation facilities be¬ 
yond the financial reach of the recreation districts within 
the county. Plans for additional large tracts of land for fu¬ 
ture parks are under consideration. At the present time, 
Adams County is more than six hundred acres short for its 
present population of 119,793 plus and will need an addi¬ 
tional five hundred acres for its anticipated 1965 popula¬ 
tion of 155,000. 

ACRA is cooperating with the Intercounty Planning 
Commission, Regional Parks Association, and the state 
parks and recreation department on the future development 
of regional and state park areas to be located in the county. 
The Intercounty Planning Commission is developing a 
metropolitan plan based on drainage-basin land usage. The 
area under consideration is the Denver metropolitan area, 
which consists of approximately 900,000 population and 
portions of four counties. 

To meet mushrooming county growth, the commissioners, 
in 1955, adopted a resolution requiring all new subdivi¬ 
sions: “to set aside eight percent of its total land area for 
schools, parks and/or recreation.” Until 1958 very little 
land had been set aside for parks and recreation, but where 


recreation districts are now in operation, joint planning and 
development of the land for school and recreation use is 
being carried out. 

In November 1957, the city of Brighton passed a bond 
issue of $100,000 for the construction of a swimming pool 
and development of a twenty-seven-acre park. In February 
1960, two metropolitan recreation districts were proposed, 
one being approved. In April 1960, a $150,000 bond issue 
carried six to one in the newly created North Glenn Metro¬ 
politan Recreation District and its new swimming pool is 
under construction (see belotv ). 



Capital Improvement Funds | 

Tax monies approved for capital improvements: The fol¬ 
lowing tables reflect the rapid growth of recreation in 


Adams Countv: 

* 

1948 to 1955 S 0 

1956 150,000 

1957 100,000 

1958 520,000 

1959 176.500 

1960 to date 150.000 


Total—$1,096,500 

Operation Funds 

Tax and Lnited Fund monies approved for operation pur¬ 
poses (excluded are dues and fees) : 


1948-55 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

Attendance in all programs 

(under) $ 12,000 (per'' 
50.870 

62,153 

78,340 

127.907 

• 

♦ 

rear) 1 

1948-56 

1957 

1958 

1959 

(under) 

30.000 (per > 
32,395 
169.237 
465.005 

ear) 

FACILITY 

DEVELOPMENT 

(Proposed) 1 


1957 

1960 

1965 

Swimming Pools 

2 

6 

10 

Lighted Ikillfiehls 

2 

3 

15 

Tennis Courts 

10 

12 

38 

Playgrounds I 

Park-Sclmol Playgrounds > 

4 

30 

51 

Neighborhood Parks 

Community Centers 

0 

1 

8 

Gymnasiums 

28 

33 

38 

County Parks 

0 

1 

3 1 
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Earle F. Zeigler, Pli.D. 

T> EFORE RECREATION has the right to 
call itself a true profession, it 
needs a much stronger body of organ¬ 
ized knowledge based on research. De¬ 
spite the phenomenal progress of the 
recreation profession in recent years, 
there is still a primary need for an or¬ 
ganized body of knowledge based on 

legitimate research. 

If it is true that a profession needs an organized body 
of knowledge based on research, the answer appears to be 
simple—go out and get it! This raises several most difficult 
questions. Who goes? Who sends them? Where do they 
go? W hat are they after? How do they get it? What do 
they do with it then? Where do we stand? 

Who Goes? We need intelligent men and women with 
curiosity and imagination. They will need sound health, 
keen observation powers, devotion, patience, retentive mem¬ 
ories. and innumerable competencies, such as knowledge of 
the various research techniques and the ability to write 
clearly. Naturally, we realize there will be relatively few 
research workers within the recreation profession in propor¬ 
tion to the total number of men and women within the field. 
But we cannot escape the fact that the discovery, develop¬ 
ment, and retention of such individuals will ultimately di¬ 
rectly influence the success of our field and its efforts. 

Who Sends Them? If sound recreation is as important 
to people as we believe it is, then it is up to universities, 
government agencies, and private foundations to finance 
this research with gradually increasing appropriations. 

Where Do They Go? In addition to any research con¬ 
ducted by professional recreation researchers who may be 
at work in universities, government agencies, and private 
foundations, we must seek help and coordination of effort 
from such fields as anthropology, economics, education, his¬ 
tory, philosophy, psychology, sociology, physical education, 
physiology, gerontology, and law. 

What Are They After? Although recreation and the use 
of leisure are most fruitful areas for research, the area 
shows a variability and complexity which will force the indi¬ 
vidual researcher to specialize. What are the sorts of things 
we need to know? A few suggestions follow: 

• What should he the role of the voluntary agency in rec¬ 
reation? 

• What is the relationship between people’s needs and their 
recreation interests? 

• Can we develop a formula to guide long-range planning? 

Dr. Zeigler is supervisor of physical education for men , 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor . 


Recreation needs a body of organized knowledge 

• What methods of financing programs are most effective? 

• What is the best way to conduct a recreation survey? 

• What is the relationship between recreation participation 
and mental health? 

• Is the park-school movement worthwhile as presently 
constituted? 

• What contributions are interagency councils for recrea¬ 
tion making at the state level? 

How Do They Get It? We will not get the answers from 
master’s and doctoral candidates working on theses, al¬ 
though occasionally some of these efforts do represent 
worthy contributions. In the main, however, they are gath¬ 
ering dust on library shelves, although Harrison Clarke’s 
Microcard Project at the University of Oregon has helped 
disseminate results of these studies and deserves increased 
support. 

Despite the need for intensive specialization on the part 
of individuals, we should encourage a broad approach from 
the standpoint of the entire field. Historical and philosoph¬ 
ical studies are needed every bit as much as surveys depict¬ 
ing present status of one sort or another. Although the 
experimental method is receiving increased emphasis in 
physical education, its use is just about unknown in recrea¬ 
tion. 

What Do They Do With It Then? They write it up as 
clearly and interestingly as possible and figure out some 
way to get it published so that practitioners can use it. This 
places a responsibility on the people in the field to be pro¬ 
fessionally alert and informed. Only through experimenta¬ 
tion with research findings can we tell whether they will be 
useful and practical. Of course, much research effort will 
not be in such form that it can be used the next day. How¬ 
ever, this does not mean it will not serve to round out the 
body of organized knowledge that recreation needs to be¬ 
come a full-fledged profession. 

Where Do We Stand? Although some studies have been 
made in recreation research, it has lagged far behind many 
other fields. We have many able administrators, but, gen¬ 
erally speaking, they do not have the time for research. The 
bulk of our research simply cannot and should not come 
from this source. 

The National Recreation Association is doing much in 
this area; but help is needed from universities, government 
agencies, and private foundations. There are some encour¬ 
aging signs from the universities. The University of Ore¬ 
gon, for example, has inaugurated as one of its functions 
The Institute of Recreational Research and Community 
Service, This offers consultation, studies, and appraisals of 
community recreation needs and research projects as the 

Continued on Page 391 
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LOCAL 

DEVELOPMENTS 

-..F.lviffi Delanv 
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ALABAMA, In Anniston a ceramic program is busily fir¬ 
ing away on the recreation department’s five kilns. Ceramic 
classes are housed in the basement of a defunct nursing 
school rented by the department for fifty dollars a month. 
When the local general hospital finishes its convalescent 
wing the ceramic program will be open to hospital patients 
as well. The general public responded so enthusiastically 
to this as a part-time program activity, that it is now on 
full-time schedule. Some of the kilns were acquired at a 
nominal fee as surplus from a nearby army base. 

• Way down south in Mobile future development of Mu¬ 
nicipal Park, a picturesque forest area, includes a municipal 
art gallery and a children’s theater, the latter now in the 
fund-raising stage. The park already has a beach, play¬ 
ground, and picnic area with lighted shelters. A day-camp 
area is afeo planned. 

CALIFORNIA. Restoration of some of the historical 
buildings of the Los Angeles State and County Arboretum 
at Arcadia include interesting spots dating back to the eras 
of Hugo Reid in the 1840’s and E. J. “Lucky” Baldwin in 
the 1880’s. Under supervision of the State Division of 
Beaches and Parks Architectural Division, the historic 
Hugo Reid adobe has been restored and is now being re¬ 
furnished by the National Society of the Colonial Dames of 
America, Pasadena-Los Angeles Committee. The adobe 
grounds display Gabriele Indian wickiups, outdoor masonry 
stoves, vineyard and winepress, tanning and tallow-render¬ 
ing facilities. 

The Rancho Santa Anita boathouse, built on the site of 
the original structure on the shore of the lagoon adjacent 
to Baldwin’s “Queen Anne Cottage,” is authentic to the full¬ 
est. Old photographs of the original boathouse were used 
to guide reconstruction. Bordering the Baldwin coach barn 
is the historical rose garden now being installed by the 
state, with an extensive system of trellises for climbing 
roses. These, to a great extent, will be plants from the Vic¬ 
torian era when Baldwin lived at Rancho Santa Anita. The 
unique “Lucky” Baldwin tally-ho coach is now being re¬ 
furbished to the elegance of the gay 1880’s and 189CTs. 

GEORGIA. The Cobb County Recreation Authority dedi¬ 
cated its new park near Kcnncsatv this summer. Already 
completed are an Olympic-size swimming pool and club¬ 
house. Scheduled to open in October are the 0. B. Keeler 


Memorial Golf Course, a large driving range, and practice 
greens. Still to be developed are picnic areas, tennis courts, 
boating, nature study areas, and a kiddieland. The park 
contains three lakes, the largest being twenty-two acres. 
Construction was financed through a million-dollar bond 
issue. This initial million was invested in blue-chip securi¬ 
ties in 1958 with a sufficient return to meet the 1959 bond 
payments. Park revenues are expected to meet the 1960 
payments. The recreation authority will also offer 450 
choice building lots to home builders desiring to locate in 
the new park. No tax moneys have been used to date. Carl 
I. Pirkle is recreation director for the new area. 

ILLINOIS. The West Chester Park District, formed late t 
in 1957 after years of litigation, is finally functioning on 
a full-time basis and has passed a $540,000 bond issue to 
acquire property and build a community center. Five neigh¬ 
borhood parks have already been acquired and two have 
been partially developed with money from the bond issue. 

NEW JERSEY. Ground has been broken for the state’s 
largest county park, a 2,000-acre, $4,000,000 recreation area 
along the Raritan River in Somerset County. The park 
represents the first phase of the county’s five-stage, 10,500- 
acre program. When completed, Raritan River County Park, 
Somerset’s first general park, will be nearly three times 
larger than New York City’s Central Park. Start of eon- I 
struction, delayed by the washout of the Hcadgates Dam 
on the Raritan River last year, was speeded by Doris Duke’s 
gift of half the cost of restoring the dam. 

An unusual feature of the park plan is the combination * 
pavilion-boathouse, to be located on the banks of the Rari* I 
tan Canal. Since the Raritan overflows its banks every few I 
years, the pavilion has been so designed that the second- 
story' pavilion deck can remain in service if the ground-floor | 
boat deck is flooded. 

In addition to the boathouse-pavilion, the park will | 
include: 

An island picnic area , accommodating 3,500 persons and 
970 cars. Situated between the Raritan River and the canal, 1 
this area will include attractive picnic facilities, separate 
basins for model sailboats and model motorboats, a model 
airplane flying field, walks and trails. 1 

A county fairground, which will have a show ring, a 6,000- 
square-foot exhibit-and-demonstration building, a livestock I 
show pavilion, a food-sales pavilion and bleachers for 2,500. 

Field sports area, including a football field with portable 4 
bleachers seating 13,000 spectators, a baseball diamond, and 1 
space for other field games. 

County recreation center, which will provide a sw T inuning 
pool, a skating and dancing terrace, a football field with 
permanent seating for more than 15,000, an archcry range, | 
and playficlds for field sports of all types, such as baseball, ( 
softball, badminton, lacrosse, horseshoe pitching, and others. | 

A county center building with administrative offices, 
space for social gatherings, club meetings, lectures, craft 
and hobby work, basketball games, and other events that 
require protection from the weather. 

A bog garden . This unusual feature will be planted with 
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I Plan for pavilion-bathhouse 


marsh plants, which, because of their normally inaccessible 
1 habitat, are seldom seen by plant lovers. 

A boat lagoon and boatyard for small rowboats and sail¬ 
boats. 

An outdoor amphitheater , to be developed south of the 
Raritan River, to provide for the dramatic, musical, terpsi- 
chorean, and educational needs of the county. It also could 
be used during the summer for straw-hat summer-stock 
productions. 

I A ivildlife area on a heavily wooded island between the 
I Raritan and a small artificial stream will be left in its natu¬ 
ral condition as a wildlife preserve. 

I Picnic facilities are planned throughout the park, with 
I shelters, fireplaces, groves, lawns, tables and benches. 

Bridle paths. The park will be covered with a network 
1 of carefully laid out bridle paths. Also provided are stables 
I and an equestrian bridge. 

It will probably take between twenty and thirty years 
I to complete the park. Of its two thousand planned acres, 
I nearly five hundred have been acquired or are under con- 
I tract. In addition to the Raritan River park, other areas 
I slated for eventual development are: Wate hung Mountains 
I —1?450 acres in the vicinity of Chimney Rock in Bridge- 

I water Township; Millstone Valley —3,700 acres along the 
Millstone and Delaware and Raritan Canal from Lake Carne¬ 
gie at Kingston to the confluence of the Millstone and Rari¬ 
tan Rivers near Manville; Dead River —1,650 acres beyond 
the junction of the Dead and Passaic Rivers in Bernards 
■ Township; and Ravine Lake —1,950 acres along the north 
1 branch of the Raritan River. 

I • Johnson Park, principal park in Middlesex County , has 
received an additional eight acres from Johnson and John- 
1 son, surgical goods manufacturers. The park was originally 
P established by the Johnson family twenty-five years ago. The 
I present gift is important in long-range plans for extending 
I the park for about seven miles along the Raritan River. 

| • The New Jersey Audubon Society is marking its golden 
1 anniversary this year. The society has four sanctuaries in 
| the state: one at its headquarters at the Lucine L. Lorrimer 
I Sanctuary in Franklin Lakes; the Bennett Bogs Wildlife 
Sanctuary in Cape May County; the Beecher S. Bowdish 
i Island Sanctuary on Great Bay, Cape May County; and the 
I] new Montclair Hawk Lookout Sanctuary in Essex County. 
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NEW YORK, Caumsett, the 1,426-acre estate of the late 
Marshall Field at Lloyd Harbor on Long Island’s north 
shore, will be developed as a state park, wildlife refuge, and 
arboretum. The state will spend $4,275,000 for the property 
which includes more than two miles of shorefront, rolling 
fields and woodlands, a manor house and other buildings. 
About two-thirds of the property will be left in its present 
state as a wildlife refuge; the rest will be used for a beach, 
picnicking areas, bridle facilities, and two golf courses. 

• The town of Oyster Bay is acquiring a nineteen-acre tract 
for development as a community park to serve residents of 
the recently consolidated Plainview-Old Bethpage Park Dis¬ 
tricts. The land is expected to cost $6,000 an acre. The 
park will include swimming pool, bathhouses, sanitation 
facilities, ballfields and play areas, an area for court games, 
and a parking field. Development cost is estimated at 
$300,000. 

• The New York City Department of Parks will construct 
a new outdoor artificial ice-skating rink in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, scheduled for completion by the fall of 1961. The 
rink will be similar in size and its related facilities to the 
Wollman Memorial Rink in Central Park, Manhattan, which 
has been one of the most popular and intensively used fea¬ 
tures of the city’s park system since it was first opened in 
1950. The Prospect Park rink, 28,000 square feet, is being 
made possible by a $300,000 grant from the William J. Woll¬ 
man Foundation. The remaining $500,000 needed to meet 
the estimated cost of construction, amounting to a total 
of $800,000, will be contributed by the city as an item in 
the park department’s 1960 capital budget. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The new eighteen-hole golf course in 
Scranton was financed by a $400,000 bond issue. The fa¬ 
cility is managed by a seven-man municipal golf authority. 

• The new Pine Street Recreation Center in York is the 
result of an exchange under which the city received a former 
school building and $17,500 in return for giving the school 
board part of White Rose Park for construction of a new 
school. The center was set up in the old school through 
joint planning, public financing, volunteer help, and do¬ 
nations from public bodies, business firms, and individual 
persons. A local dance studio donated a piano and two 
record players; the Soroptimist Club, the draperies for the 
senior citizens’ lounge; a typewriter shop provided files 
for the main office and folding chairs at cost; the lawn 
was made possible through cooperation of men in the city 
highways and parks departments. The manual arts and 
creative craft program for children is based on scrap ma¬ 
terial from the city’s industrial and business houses which 
include a ribbon mill, pottery factory, tile company, and 
hosiery plant. 

• A pilot ski project, initiated by the state department of 
forests and waters, has resulted in development of a state 
park exclusively for winter sports. The $200,000 Denton 
Hill State Park development, in Potter County between 
Coudersport and Galeton, includes two ski lifts, temporary 
shelters, and parking space for 250. Another $300,000 
will be spent on an ultra-modern, glass-enclosed ski lodge. 

Continued on Page 391 
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Studies of Baseball Accidents 
The May 1960 issue of Amateur 
Baseball News contained the following 
data on injuries suffered by Babe Ruth 
League players in 1959. Causes of the 
injuries were classified as follows: 


State Park Progress 

The National Park Service recently 
issued State Park Statistics — 1959 . 
This annual bulletin records the signifi¬ 
cant progress in state parks during 
1959. The following table indicates the 
nature and extent of this progress. 


255,309,602 

13,733,510 


Total Attendance 
Tent and Trailer 
Camping 

Expenditures by State 
Park Agencies $ 88,268,419 

Expenditures for 
Lands $ 14,834,071 

Funds Available for 
Expenditure 
Revenue from 
Operations 
Personnel 


Percentage 
oj Increase 
Over 1938 


$139,340,618 
$ 20,773,469 


7.6 

5.0 

20.0 

96.0 

3.0 

14.0 


Total Number 
of Areas 
Total Acreage 


16,690 (Virtually 
unchanged) 


4.0 

5.0 


2,433 
5,680,909 

The total number of areas at the end 
of the year was 98 more than the previ¬ 
ous year. This acquisition included 
251,689 acres which, considering the 
disposal of 9,948 acres and acreage re¬ 
vision in certain states, makes a new 
high in state park acreage of 5,680,909. 
In spite of the marked growth since 
1946 in the increase in acreage it has 
not begun to keep up with the rate of 
increase shown for attendance. 

Prorating the total 1959 expenditure 
by state park agencies among the num¬ 
ber of visits brings the cost per visitor 
to $.34. Of this amount $.20 is spent 
for operation and maintenance, and 
$.14 for capital improvements. The net 
cost for operation and maintenance per 
visitor is $.12, if the amount of reve¬ 
nues from operation is taken into ac¬ 
count. 


Resen roll Bi hi iography 

The Research Council of the Ameri¬ 
can Association for Health, Physical 
education, and Recreation has issued 
a listing of research in health, physical 
education, and recreation, completed in 
1958. The report contains a biblto- 


George D. Butler 


graphy of 304 articles appearing in 53 
periodicals during 1958 (not including 
park and recreation journals) and a 
listing or brief abstracts of 284 unpub¬ 
lished master's and doctorate theses. Of 
588 listings, only two of the articles and 
fourteen of the theses are classified in 
the index under the heading “Recrea¬ 
tion.” The report is available from the 
AAHPER. 1201 16th Street, N. W.. 
Washington 6. D. C.. at SI.50 per copy. 


Cause 

Percentage 

oj Accident 

oj Total Injur 

Running or sliding 

36.4 

Hit by pitched balls 

20.5 

Collisions 

18.9 

Batted balls 

15.4 

Thrown balls 

8.8 


Lacerations and contusions were the 
most common result. 44 percent of all 
injuries. Fractures occurred in 21.4 
percent of the eases. Contrary to gen¬ 
eral belief, the ratio between injuries on 
defense and offense was about even. 
Defense suffered 47.2 percent of inju¬ 
ries; runners, 36.8 percent, and batters, 
only 16 percent. 


PUBLIC RECREATION FACILITIES STUDY 


A study of public outdoor recreation 
facilities, designed to produce compara¬ 
tive data on the cost of development 
and operation of selected facilities in 
relation to the attendance and the in¬ 
vestment involved, was conducted in 
1958 by the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation for the Outboard Boating Club 
of America. Information relating to 
their facilities submitted by 488 rec¬ 
reation and park authorities covered 


such facilities as tennis courts, golf 


courses, 


swimming pools, bath 


ing beaches, launching ramps, and 
boating centers. In order to secure 
more significant figures for dollar in¬ 
vestments, separate data were requested 
for facilities built before and after 
World War II. A summary of the basic 
data secured through the questionnaire 
inquiry appears in the accompanying 
table. It records the average dollar in- 1 
vestment and the average 1957 attend¬ 
ances, revenue and operating cost fig¬ 
ures for each of the seven types of fa¬ 
cilities studied. 




AVERAGE UNIT INVESTMENT, ATTENDANCE, REVENUE AND 
COSTS OF PUBLIC RECREATION FACILITIES 



INVESTMENT 

1957 

1957 

1957 

TYPE 

Prewar 

Postwar 

Attendance 

Revenue 

Cost 

Tennis Courts 

© 

i m' 

$ 3,235 

1.452 

$ 81 

$ 183 


(868) 

(1,144) 

(1,830) 

(785) 

(1.827) 

9 Hole Golf 

$116,816 

$125,296 

24,396 

$19,812 

$20,125 , 

Courses 

(23) 

(20) 

(68) 

(67) 

(67) 

18-1 lolc Golf 

$223,466 

$274,218 

12.510 

$50,509 

$18,244 

Course* 

(42) 

(17) 

(95) 

(103) 

(102) 

Swimming 

$ 67,318 

$105,791 

36.851 

$ 6,901 

$ 7.477 

Pools 

(175) 

(286) 

(556) 

(476) 

(547) 

Bathing 

$101,706 

$ 87,430 

95.319 

$ 4,164 

$ 6,537 

Beaches 

(64) 

(87) 

i 

(215) 

(167) 

(203) 

Launching 

$ 2,590 

$ ' 3.788 

3,657 

$ 2.038 

$ 550 

Ramps 

(13) 

. 

(180) 

(115) 

(21) 

<80) 

Boating 

$ 68,700 

$161,740 

18,136 

$12,002 

$12,299 Q 

Centers 

(15) 

(53) 

(50) 

(84) 

(66) | 


NOTE: Figures in parentheses represent the number of facilities for which the information 
was reported. 
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Open Space 


by EASEMENT 




Conserving 

William H. Whyte, Jr. 

I 

B asically, the principle of emi¬ 
nent domain is simple. The pub¬ 
lic can acquire property if it will 
serve a public purpose and if the owner 
is given just compensation. In acquir¬ 
ing property, the public does not have 
to buy all of it, but that element of 
it that will serve the public purpose. 
Economists and lawyers are now agreed 
that we should think of “property” not 
as the tangible thing owned, but as a 
composite bundle of rights. The public 
can acquire these rights in land by gift, 
purchase by voluntary agreement, or by 
condemnation. It may buy the whole 
bundle of rights—that is, acquire the 
land in fee simple—or it may acquire 
less than the full bundle. It is this latter 
| aspect that we are concerned with, and 
f in the form of easements it has been 
common practice for generations; 

[ though the particular purpose for which 


the public acquires the easements has 
shifted, the basic principle involved has 
remained the same. Today, we have 
channel-change easements, slope and 
drainage easements, scenic easements 
for highway and parkway purposes, 
highway development rights, air rights, 
sight-distance easements, easements of 
view, building protective easements and 
many others; whatever the variation, 
they are essentially a purchase from a 
landowner of one or more of his rights 
in land so that the public interest may 
be served without having to purchase 
the entire bundle. Such easements have 
had a statutory basis for many years 
and have been upheld by the courts as 
a valid exercise of governmental power 
in the public interest. 

While in many states there already 
exists a statutory basis for purchasing 
easements for the purpose of securing 


open space, the urban sprawl problem 
is so new—or at least, seems to be so 
new—that there are few cases directly 
bearing on this kind of use. The Mas¬ 
sachusetts legislature authorized the 
Boston Metropolitan Park Commission 
to acquire rights in land in the basic act 
of 1893, and in 1898 additional powers 
were granted “to acquire by agreement 
or otherwise, the right forever or for 
such period of time as said board may 
deem expedient, to plant, care for. 
maintain or remove trees, shrubs and 
growth of any kind within said regu¬ 
lated spaces [along or near rivers and 
ponds].” 

Back in the nineteen twenties, a study 
for the park needs of the Washington 
D. C., area recommended six methods 
for “withdrawing land from urban oc¬ 
cupation”; one of them was the acquisi¬ 
tion of rights in land, or easements, as 
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well as outright purchase. In the Fed¬ 
eral Rights in Land Act of 1928, Con¬ 
gress gave the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission authority for 
such acquisition, and in the Capper- 
Crampton Act of 1930 authorized the 
spending of $32,500,000 for three kinds 
of park and open-space projects. In 
1956, in the act establishing the Bay 
Circuit surrounding metropolitan Bos¬ 
ton, the Massachusetts legislature au¬ 
thorized acquisition of a variety of 
rights in land in order to preserve open 
spaces. But though the authority has 
existed, up until now park officials have 
not sought recourse to it, and have con¬ 
centrated on the acquisition of land for 
parks. 

HPhere can be no substitute for out- 
’*■ right purchase of park lands, but 
easements can greatly complement— 
and protect—parkland, and they pro¬ 
vide some definite recreation benefits 
of their own. Even if the public doesn't 
go onto the land itself, it can enjoy the 
fact of it; the drive through the coun¬ 
tryside is enjoyable because there is 
countryside. 

The existence of countryside—some 
countryside, at least—has considerable 
effect on any regional park system. Big 
parks are not so dependent oil their 
surroundings, but smaller ones are; 
there is, for one thing, their water sup¬ 
ply, and if their lakes and dams remain 
good to swim in, conservation of farm¬ 
land upstream may have a lot to do 
with it. 

It should also be pointed out that, 
while public use does not necessarily 
go with an easement, there are many 
opportunities for limited use. We tend 
to underestimate how much public rec¬ 
reation takes place on private land. 

One of the great benefits of an ease¬ 
ment program is that it provides a way 
of channeling metropolitan growth; it 
should be valuable, not just for the land 
it saves but also for the way it helps 
concentrate development in the land 
around. The economic benefits of this 
can be clearly demonstrated; the case 
against sprawl has been documented to 
a fare-tliee-wcll, and though easements 
are only one of several tools that must 
be used, any brief for establishing the 
public purpose of easements should 
bear down heavily on sprawl. 


np^HERE are other points that should 
be made—the relationship of open 
space to our air pollution, for example, 
or how it can lead to a more economic 
spacing of highway interchanges. But 
in whatever order the arguments are 
advanced, they must be brought to fo¬ 
cus on one simple clearly stated propo¬ 
sition: that open space is a public bene¬ 
fit in its own right. This is the critical 
part of any legislation, for it is the rock 
on which favorable court “construc¬ 
tion” and tax decisions can be based. 

Let us consider one other potential 
benefit: the reservation of future op- 
tions . In conserving open space by ease¬ 
ments, we may have a relatively inex¬ 
pensive way of reserving land, even 
though we may not be sure at the time 
exactly what future use the community 
might need to make of it. In the case 
of a possible park, for example, tlie 
community could lose nothing by se¬ 
curing an easement on suitable land; if, 
subsequently, the community decided 
that a park was desirable, then it would 
still have to pay for the land, but the 
easement would have insured that the 
land remained open and that there 
would be the choice to make. 

This is an attractive argument, but it 
can be a dangerous one too. There 
must, of course, be an opportunity for 
the public to adjust to changed condi¬ 
tions. But valuable as easements might 
be in giving us future choices, to stress 
this is to stress the hypothetical and 
thereby to undercut the force of the 
major argument. To repeat, open space 
must be established as a benefit in its 
own right and a benefit now. For an¬ 
other thing, landowners might reason¬ 
ably become suspicious that the author¬ 
ities were using the device as a back 
door to make sure they’d get the land 
later for a park. Do they want me to 
keep my land open for the reason they 
say they do, he may well ask, or are 
they buying time at my expense? We 
should take care that the issue is not 
clouded by the hypothetical. Present 
use is the best yardstick, legally, politi¬ 
cally, and otherwise. In selecting land, 
and advocating a program for doing 
it, the key question is not what open 
space might provide but what it does 
provide. 

It should not follow from this that 
the land must be frozen, or that ease¬ 


ments cannot be used to prepare for fu¬ 
ture conditions. Take, for example, the 
advisability of reserving land for reser¬ 
voirs that may be needed in 1990 or 
2000. Planners in the Delaware River 
Basin area have just such a problem, 
and they are studying the applicability 
of the easement device. One question 
has been that of futurity: would the 

d 

courts approve the acquisition when the 
needs are so far off in the future? 
Whatever the answer to this question, it 
might well be possible to justify the ac¬ 
quisition to the courts on the basis of 
present benefits. Even if the reservoirs 
were never built, the existence of these 
open areas might serve a readily per¬ 
ceivable public purpose in water reten¬ 
tion, silt control, recreation, or whatnot. 

HPo SUM UP: The cardinal require- 
ment of an open space casement is 
that it provide a public benefit. It may 
provide future benefits not yet clear, 
but though the courts are becoming 
more liberal on this score, it is not nec¬ 
essary to justify open space on what it 
might do; we have abundant reasons to 
show that it is a benefit now, and it is 
this proposition that we must put be¬ 
fore the public. 

It is true, unhappily, that people most 
readily recognize a benefit only when 
is being taken away from them. About 
the time an open space is threatened— 
whether by a highway, a subdivision, 
or one of the many crews of tree cutters 
that seem to be everywhere these days 
—the public begins to get aroused. At 
this very moment, undoubtedly, there 
arc scores of protest meetings over out¬ 
rages to be committed—and if events 
run true to form, the outrages will be 
committed just the same. 

The public has an equity in the open 
spaces it has long taken for granted; if 
it is to be persuaded to preserve this 
equity, the fact of it must be graphically 
and forcibly demonstrated. # 


Condensed and reprinted with permis¬ 
sion from Securing Open Space for L T r- 
ban America: Conservation Easements 
by William //. Whyte , Jr. (Washington, 
D.C.: Urban Land Institute , 1959). Mr. 
WllYTE is an author (The Organization 
Man) and lecturer. He took leave of 
absence as assistant managing editor of 
Fortune magazine to make this study. 
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RECREATION 

tZK DIGEST 


A DEEPER 
LOOK AT 
VOLUNTEERS 

What motivates these important people? 

Arthur Blumberg and Seth Arsenian 


F EW people WORKING in any type 
of community organization need 
to be reminded that the recruit¬ 
ment, training, and supervision of vol¬ 
unteer workers constitutes a major 
problem, and that this problem will 
become more intense in the immedi¬ 
ate future. The continuing high birth 
rate can only result in greater demand 
for the services of youth agencies, and, 
eventually, for those programs aimed 
at adults. Even if it were advisable that 
staff demands for these services be filled 
by professionals, the prospect of secur¬ 
ing a sufficient number of career peo¬ 
ple amounts to a literal impossibility. 
Rather, we are faced with the indisput¬ 
able fact that program services and ef¬ 
fectiveness will only be achieved—in 
the great majority of cases—by obtain¬ 
ing the time and energies of large num¬ 
bers of new volunteers. 

With the above points in mind, we 
conducted a pilot study in an attempt 
to investigate, in more depth than had 
been done previously, the characteris¬ 
tics and motivations of a group of vol¬ 
unteers in a particular organization. 
Rather than expecting to find the an¬ 
swers to the problem we felt that our 
primary contribution would be one of 
highlighting some central areas for 
further study, and, possibly, providing 
impetus for such study. 

Condensed and reprinted with permis¬ 
sion from Adult Leadership, June 1960 . 
Dr. Blumberg is assistant professor of 
sociology, Group Dynamics Center, 
Temple University, Philadelphia . Dr. 
Arsenian is professor of psychology 
and director of graduate studies, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 


Our interest focused on a group of 
nearly one hundred people fairly evenly 
split between group leaders and board 
members. We wanted to find out, if we 
could, what these people were like, what 
their interests were, what attitudes and 
values they held, the satisfactions they 
derived from volunteering and—the 
sixty-four-dollar question — why they 
volunteered. In order to get this infor¬ 
mation, each of the participants was 
sent a questionnaire and three psycho¬ 
logical inventories (Allport-Vernon- 
Lendzey Study of Values, Kuder’s Pref¬ 
erence Record , and The Opinion Sur¬ 
vey) which they completed and re¬ 
turned to us. 

What We Found Out 

First, some general information: Al¬ 
though the age of the total group stud¬ 
ied ranged from quite young to quite 
old (14-78), about fifty percent were 
from thirty to forty-seven. We found 
almost twice as many board members 
had been to college than had group 
leaders; twice as many board members 
occupied positions thought of as execu¬ 
tive, supervisory, or professional than 
did group leaders; and board members, 
on the average, engaged in sixty per¬ 
cent more community activities than 
group leaders. Further, in this regard, it 
developed that board members tended 
to hold leadership positions in other 
community programs much more often 
than did group leaders. Two additional 
items of interest, with implications for 
recruiting, were these: A majority of 
both groups studied indicated they had 
had previous involvement in the organ¬ 
ization and that their parents had, like 


themselves, been active in eommunity 
volunteer services. 

Values. In their hierarchy of values 
these volunteers place religious values 
at the top and esthetic values at the bot¬ 
tom. The relative dominance of the six 
values assessed takes the following or¬ 
der: religious, social, theoretical, eco¬ 
nomic, political, and esthetic. 

Interests. The outstanding finding here 
was that both board members and 
group leaders indicated a very high 
preference for occupations of a social- 
service nature. Average scores of both 
groups pointed to the fact that they 
showed more interest in social-service 
work than eighty percent of the general 
population. Of corresponding interest 
to us was finding that only fourteen per¬ 
cent of these people actually were em¬ 
ployed in occupations categorized as 
being of a social-service nature. One 
may speculate, on the basis of this in¬ 
formation, that for a large percentage 
of volunteers, these off-the-job activi¬ 
ties gratify some rather basic need that 
is not satisfied in the course of their 
regular employment. 

Why Do They Volunteer? 

The nagging question persisted, 
“Why do volunteers volunteer?” By 
any measure, problems of motivation 
are complex. Such things as personal¬ 
ity, subconscious needs, nature of the 
volunteer situation, and family, com¬ 
munity, and job pressures would all en¬ 
ter the picture. 

The primary reasons, in order of im¬ 
portance, given for their present in¬ 
volvement by both board members and 
group leaders were these: asked by an¬ 
other member or professional worker, 
a sense of civic duty, previous agency 
experience (not necessarily on the vol¬ 
unteer level), and a liking for a particu¬ 
lar activity. 

If one reads between the lines, an 
assumption can be made that relatively 
few people simply walk into an organ¬ 
ization, uninvited, and proceed to offer 
their services. The “asking” process 
must take place first. But who can be 
asked with some assurance that he will 
give an affirmative answer? On the 
face of it, it would seem that a person 
should be singled out who is known to 
have a sense of civic duty, has had pre- 

Continued on Page 393 
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RECREATION 

ESS DIGEST 


Robert McKinnon 


BRITAIN BUILDS... 

National Recreation 
and Sport Centre 



A t the end of last year, the London County Council 
announced its intention to go ahead with the con¬ 
struction of a bold and imaginative national sport 
and recreation centre at the Crystal Palace at a capital cost 
of £2,185,000 ($6,137,850). One matter remained to be 
settled, however—namely, the terms on which the Central 
Council of Physical Recreation would administer the centre. 
These terms have now been agreed . . . for a project which 
can be said to symbolise the new outlook to the whole ques¬ 
tion of active leisure and coaching in Britain. 



Construction work on the new centre began this summer 
and is expected to be completed within three years. It will 
occupy over 36 acres of the old exhibition grounds and will 
comprise a stadium with accommodation for 15,000 people 
—one of the most remarkable, comprehensive sports build¬ 
ings ever designed—and a hostel providing residential ac¬ 
commodation for more than 130. One side of the compre¬ 
hensive sports building will be devoted to swimming and 
diving. There will be three pools, a swimming pool and a 
diving pool, up to full-scale international specification, and 
a shallow teaching pool. An upper aud lower gallery to¬ 
gether will provide accommodation for about 1,700 spec¬ 
tators. The other side of this building will contain a large 
general-purpose hall 150'-by-100' with retractable seating 
for 1,320 spectators. Here contests in boxing, wrestling, 

Mr. McKinnon is editor of Sports and Recreation, the 
quarterly journal of the Central Council of Physical Rec- 
reation 9 London , England. This material is reprinted , with 
permission , from Sports and Recreation, April/June. 1960. 


badminton, basketball, etcetera can be held or the floor area 
can be divided by netting into three smaller areas for train- 
ing and practice. In addition, this building will house a 
cricket school, six squash courts and tennis practice area, 
and three practice rooms, each 60'-by-36', for gymnastics, 
fencing, judo, dancing, keep-fit, etcetera. Adequate chang¬ 
ing and showering facilities are provided. There is a lecture 
theatre and first-aid room. Because it is hoped that the 
buildiug will be used to stage competitive events, facilities 
have also been included for the press and commentators. 

The sports hall will be ringed by open-air games pitches 
and practice areas and a stand, with covered centre portion, 
for 12,000 spectators. This arena will cater for all track and 
field events and is designed to A.A.A. and N.P.F.A. speci¬ 
fications. It will have a running track with seven lanes 
t nine on the straight) lit by low-level lighting units. Inside 
the track perimeter there is space for a soccer or Rugby 
pitch, aud elsewhere there will be pitches for cricket, hock¬ 
ey, basketball, football and four hard lawn-tennis courts. 

The hostel and residential centre will include an 11-storey 
hostel block, with 46 single and 46 double rooms, linked to 
a two-storey building containing a comnioirroom. dining¬ 
room, and kitchen. There will also be a few flats and houses 
for residential staff. Towards the cost of this accommoda¬ 
tion the King George \ 1 Foundation have contributed 
£100,000 ($281,000). 

Many uses are envisaged for the centre. . . . courses for 
training leaders and coaches and for young people who wish 
to better their standard of performance in some sport or 
activity. . . . conferences, displays, amateur sports meetings 
and matches. Another important feature will be the recep¬ 
tion and training facilities for visiting overseas teams. 

The C. C. P. R. played an important part ill the design of 
the centre, a job in which its experience was to prove in¬ 
valuable. Now, the Council is charged with the running and 
maintaining of the centre, [made] possible only through 
the generosity of the London County Council, the Ministry 
of Education and the City Parochial Foundation. . , . The 
Foundation have asked for an assurance that due promi¬ 
nence will be given to courses to provide leaders for youth 
organisations in the metropolis, and this assurance has been 
given. 

The official title of the centre is the Crystal Palace Na¬ 
tional Recreation Centre. # 
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Gohlins in the Air 

Come Halloween, school children in 
Memphis, Tennessee, will be glued to 
the family TV set, watching "’Goblin 
Give-Away,” a local program that, by 
keeping children at home, has been tak¬ 
ing the destructive shenanigans out of 
Halloween. Conceived by Marion Hale, 
superintendent of recreation, the pro¬ 
gram started on a trial basis eight years 
ago, and has gained momentum each 
year, now reaching an estimated audi¬ 
ence of 144,000 in about 45,000 homes. 

“Goblin Give-Away’" begins when 
one hundred thousand tickets are dis¬ 
tributed among the city’s schools, where 
they are filled out and returned by stu¬ 
dents of all ages. On Halloween night, 
a drawing determines the lucky stu¬ 
dents who have won a variety of prizes, 
including bicycles. Winners are an¬ 
nounced and called hy volunteer em¬ 
ployees from the Southern Bell Tele¬ 
phone Company. Supported hy the 
park commission, WHBQ-TV, Mem¬ 
phis newspapers, the Press Scimitar 
and Commercial Appeal , and Southern 
Bell, “Gohlin Give-Away” is now a per¬ 
manent feature in the park commis¬ 
sion’s annual program, and money for 
buying gifts is appropriated in the com¬ 
mission’s annual budget. (Mt. Vernon, 
New York, also has a similar, though 
less extensive, program.) 

On the International Scene 

Norway . Says King Olav V, “The or¬ 
ganization and administration of recre¬ 
ation programs is quite different in 
Norway from that of the United States; 
here it [recreation], like Topsy, just 
grew.” His Majesty made this remark 
to Dr. E. A. (Swede) Scholer, advisor 
in recreation, department of physical 
education at the State l niversity of 
Iowa, in Iowa City, during a private 
audience. King Olav, even prior to as¬ 
cending the throne of Norway in 1957, 
had projected numerous resolutions to 
the Storting [Norwegian Parliament] 
that have directly or indirectly influ¬ 
enced leisure-time activities in Norway. 

It is not uncommon for the king to be 
a spectator at various sports contests 
and his participation as an official is 
likewise accepted as a matter of course. 
The contestant in an orienteering cham¬ 



pionship (cross-country running with 
map and compass) would not be sur¬ 
prised to learn that the judge at a check 
station was his ruler. The picture above 
was taken at such an orienteering cham¬ 
pionship meet. (His Majesty on the 
left). 

Dr. Scholer and his family spent nine 
months in Norway in 1959 while col¬ 
lecting data for his doctoral thesis “An 
Analytical Study of the Puhlic Recrea¬ 
tion System of Norway.” (An article 
based on this will appear in a future is - 
sue of RecreationJ 

AMF Awards 

American Machine & Foundry Com¬ 
pany, in cooperation with the National 
Recreation Association, has announced 
the establishment of AMF awards for 
distinguished reporting of major devel¬ 
opments in the field of physical recrea¬ 
tion. The purpose is to honor journal¬ 
ists who have contributed to a better 
public understanding of such programs. 
Awards will be given in four catego¬ 
ries: newspaper, magazine, radio, and 
television. 

All entries will be screened by NRA 
and top selections sent to a board of 
judges. Awards, to be given annually, 
starting with May 1961, will consist of 
a citation and $1000. Forms are being 
sent all NRA Associates and Affiliates. 

St. Matthews’ Triple Crown 

Eight years ago the small town of St. 
Matthews near Louisville, Kentucky, 
started a community project to “give 
the kids a place to play.” This year St. 
Matthews teams took the state champi¬ 


onships in Connie Mack, Babe Ruth, and 
Little League baseball. “This startling 
and perhaps unequalled result,” com¬ 
mented the Amateur Baseball News” is 
the outcome of . . . plenty of hard work 
on the part of the citizens and many 
volunteer(s).” 

People in the News 

the annual meeting of the Parks and 
Recreation Association of Canada in 
St. Catherine, Ontario, this summer. 
The citation covered his twenty-three 
years with the Vancouver Board of 
Parks and Public Recreation. 

The parks have grown with the city. 
It now boasts 122 parks. 

for the past eleven 
years; five years as administrative as¬ 
sistant, one year as superintendent of 
city parks, and, since 1955, as execu¬ 
tive assistant to the Department of Pub¬ 
lic Welfare. In this position he has ad¬ 
ministered and directed the bond-issue 
program improvements. 

Harold S. Morgan, director of mu¬ 
nicipal athletics for the Milwaukee, \\ is- 
consin. Department of Municipal Rec¬ 
reation, received three youth awards 
this spring for distinguished service in 
behalf of youth in Milwaukee. He re¬ 
ceived the 1960 youth award of the St. 
Mary’s Athletic Club for outstanding 
achievement in working with youth for 
the past thirty-seven years, the “Joey 
Award” of St. Joseph’s Children’s 
Home Athletic Association for distin¬ 
guished service in behalf of youth, and 
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the Citizen of the Year Award of the 
Milwaukee Chapter of Unico National 
for various projects to help youngsters 
and underprivileged children. 

Notes from Headquarters 

The National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s executive director is extremely 
well-traveled, having, in the course of 
his duties, to attend meetings all over 
the country. In the accompanying pic¬ 
ture Joseph Prendergast is shown 



(third from left, rear row) taking in the 
11 y, Idaho, scenery with other 
recreation officials at the 1960 Pacific 
Northwest District Conference. Stand¬ 
ing at Mr. Prendergast’s left is Barney 
Berger, president, Montana Recreation 
Association, Lewistown; to his right is 
Don H. Cook, president, Washington 
State Recreation Association, Seattle. 
In the front row are: Robert F. Os¬ 
borne, immediate past-president, Brit¬ 
ish Columbia Recreation Association; 
Mrs. Dorothea Lensch, director of rec¬ 
reation, Portland Oregon; and Charles 
H. Odegaard, NR A Pacific Northwest 
district representative. Mount Baldy is 
in the background. 

After this conference Mr. Prender¬ 
gast was off again, this time to partici¬ 
pate in a recreation symposium held at 
Boston University to investigate and 
discuss Boston s goals and deficiencies 
in public recreation. The other panel 
members were: Fred Smith, Prudential 
Life Insurance Company vice-presi¬ 
dent; George A. Warmer, Boston Uni¬ 
versity s vice-president for university 
affairs; Boston’s Mayor John F. Col¬ 
lins; and moderator Erwin D. Canliani, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor . 



Mr 


Edn 


n 


Vaughan Brau- 
cher, wife of the 
late Howard S. 
Braucher, sec¬ 
retary and then 
president of the 
National Recrea¬ 
tion Association 
for forty years, has been made an hon¬ 
orary member of the Association by the 
Board of Directors in recognition of all 
Mrs. Braucher’s work for NRA and the 
national recreation movement. Since 
Mr. Brauclier’s death iu 1949, Mrs. 
Braucher has continued her active in¬ 
terest in the work of the Association. 
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SAYING WHAT WE MEAN 

After giving con 
siderable thoughl 
to Charles K, 
BrightbilFs article 
on recreation ter- 
minology, “Let’s 
Say What We 
Mean,” (Recrea¬ 
tion, February 
1959), Dr. Jay S. 
onivers, associate professor and head 
of the recreation department at Missis¬ 
sippi Southern College in Hattiesburg, 
wishes to offer a rebuttal. Dr. Shivers 
agrees that the recreation field is con¬ 
tinually plagued with terminology that 
none can understand or which is mis¬ 
leading and inisrepresentative. “What,” 
he asks, “are we doing about it? In¬ 
stead of precisely defining terms already 
in use or even giving them common 
meaning, we choose to add new terms 
to compound the ignorance so blatantly 
apparent.” 

He declares “a pox on ‘recreology’ 
and all the interminable jargon that 
goes along with it. This field needs 
some practical, contributory explana¬ 
tions of the terms which many practi¬ 
tioners and educators misuse or whose 
connotations they do not understand, j 

“Let’s begin with the word which is 
most used and ill-used—‘recreation.’ 
Recreation is derived from the Latin ■ 
recrcatio and rccrcatus which mean to * 
create anew. Recreation is a noun re- j 
ferring only to a state of being which 
the individual enjoys. Recreation may. 
he defined as a nondebilitating, con-1 
suminatory experience, which is, in the 
most literal sense, a re-creation of the ] 
individual. 

“No theory can he found which de-1 
scribes recreation in destructive terms; 
the very word has the opposite mean-1 
ing. To recreate means to build anew, I 
to heighten prowess, to strengthen the J 
ego, to reconstruct in a way that is held I 
to be satisfying. It may not be a de-1 
bilitating experience. The element of I 
consummation is characteristic of rec-1 
reation. This is a process whereby the I 
individual loses himself in the expe-l 
rience; i.c., becomes completely ab-1 
sorbed. At this point the human organ-ol 
ism is integrated and equilibrium is I 
restored, thus bringing about a re-cre-J 
ation of the individual. In this sense, fl 
consummation and re-creation is an end 
in itself. 

“The term ‘recreational,’ on the other 1 
hand, is an adjective which describes 
a particular activity. The word may he f 
defined as describing any activity vol-1 
nntarily engaged in, which contributes I 
to the satisfaction of individual needs I 
in a socially acceptable pattern. It mod-1 
ifies; therefore must he used before J 
such words as: activity, living, experi-1 

Recreation 
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ence, opportunity, worker, department, 
agency, facility, in proper context. 

“We are all in the field of recrea¬ 
tional service and we should refer to the 
field with these terms; for this is what 
we do and what we perform. We do not 
provide recreation. We provide serv¬ 
ices, experiences, and facilities of a rec¬ 
reational nature which people may use. 
Only the individual may provide recre¬ 
ation for himself, since this is a highly 
personal feeling which he alone expe¬ 
riences. 

“Now, let us consider terms relating 
to professional practice. According to 
Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary , 
the suffix ‘ist,’ added to agent nouns, 
denotes one who does or makes a prac¬ 
tice of. The ‘ist’ suffix is further identi¬ 
fied as ‘one who practices a given act; 
one professionally occupied wtth, or 
skilled in, a given department of knowl¬ 
edge; or a given subject or thing.’ The 
term recreationist would denote an in¬ 
dividual who is occupied with the pro¬ 
fessional practice of recreational serv¬ 
ice. 

“The noun suffix ‘or,’ on the other 
hand, has a connotation of agent or 
doer; or one who does. Thus, if these 
terms were used consistently, which ap¬ 
pears not to be the case among theo¬ 
rists writing in this field, it is likely that 
the word would take on added meaning 
and clarification. 

“The following is illustrative: 

or 

1. Administrator: one who administers 

2. Conductor: one who conducts 

3. Donor: one who donates 

4. Educator: one who educates 

5. Legislator: one who legislates 

6. Creditor: one who credits 

7. Executor: one who executes . 

8. Auditor: one who audits 

9. Sailor: one who sails 

10. Recreator: one who recreates, i.e., par¬ 
ticipates in recreational activities 

ist 

1. Dentist: one who professionally practices 

dental medicine 

2. Internist: one who professionally prac¬ 

tices internal medicine 

3. Therapist: one who professionally prac¬ 

tices therapy 

4. Scientist: one who professionally prac¬ 

tices in a science 

I 5. Botanist: one who professionally prac¬ 
tices botany 

6. Biologist: one who professionally prac¬ 
tices biology 

I 7. Pianist: one who professionally practices 
piano playing 

I 8. Educationist: one who professionally 
practices education or teaching 
■ 9. Physicist: one who professionally prac- 
J tices physics 

1 10. Recreationist: one who professionally 
practices recreational services 

I “We must initiate a logical approach 

to the usage of terms in this field. All 

too often, practitioners and educators 

October 1960 


make a fetish out of jargon. Words 
have particular significance when used 
in context, and advantage should be 
taken of this fact. Let’s standardize our 
terminology so there will be greater ac¬ 
ceptance and clarity with use.” 


Obituaries 


• Marion Shelmerdine, a leader in the 
field of women’s and girls’ recreation 
and a bulwark of the Reading, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Recreation Department for 
thirty-seven years, died this summer at 
the age of fifty-five. As a local news¬ 
paper commented so aptly, Marion 
“was in all ways, a young woman, even 
when she died, with a warm affection 
for the outdoors and physical recrea¬ 
tion. . . . Because of this, children and 
adults loved and respected her. ... It 
will be a long time before another Ma¬ 
rion Shelmerdine comes along. Indi¬ 
viduals like her are rare. . . .” 

c Dr. W. J. K. (Bill) Harkness, one 
of Canada’s leading authorities on the 
outdoors, died in Toronto this summer 
at the age of sixty-four. He had been 
chief of the Fish and Wildlife Division 
of the Ontario Department of Lands 
and Forests since 1946. His chief in¬ 
terest was fish research and he was an 
officer of the International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Com¬ 
missions and a former president of the 
American Fisheries Society. 

© Leon A. (Jake) Swirbul, a founder 
and president of the Grumman Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation in Bethpage. 
New York, and an active proponent of 
employee recreation, died this summer 
at the age of sixty-two. 

A “shirtsleeve boss,” Jake Swirbul 
recognized the monotony of turning out 
thousands of planes and built a baseball 
field for every Grumman department, 
pushed plant bowling, basketball, and 
softball teams. “You’ve got to give a 
man a chance to pitch a ball around 
or play his violin in front of his work 
bench,” he once explained. “When he 
goes back, he has other things to talk 
about besides hts work.” 

© Composer Clarence Cameron White 
died recently in New York City. Dr. 
White was a former music specialist on 
the staff of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. 

© Ralph Keating, a retired United 
Fruit Company executive, died in Au¬ 
gust at the age of sixty-six. Mr. Keating 
had been chairman of the Recreation 
and Public Safety Committee in Scars- 
dale, New York. 
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For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us . 

* * * * 

• Every room can become multi-purpose for entertainment, 
education, or training programs, with a small Autolectric 
projection screen, available in standard sizes of 50"-bv-50", 
to OO^-by-OO”, and 70 "-by-70". Operating from any stand¬ 
ard electric outlet, it may be raised and lowered automati¬ 
cally at the touch of a switch, is quickly installed on wall or 
ceiling by its hammerloid blue, extruded aluminum D-shape 
screen case with mounting brackets. It also can be hung 
invisibly behind a cornice or recessed above a cei ling. Its 
center-turn, removable toggle switch assures no tampering, 
and its built-in stop mechanism halts the screen surface 
when it has been lowered to desired length. Easily converti¬ 
ble to oblong, the screen serves for slide, filmstrip, or mo¬ 
tion-picture viewing. The white projection surface, of fun¬ 
gus- and flame-resistant glass-beaded Vvna-FIect. acts as a 
lens to reflect a maximum of projected light toward the au¬ 
dience. Circle #100. 


resistant canvas bag liner, with five-bushel capacity, is eas¬ 
ily reached through the flip top, and the interior of the 
receptacle is ventilated. A cast-aluminum sign frame at¬ 
taching to outside of container to display ads is one of avail¬ 
able extras. Circle #103. 

• An official-size table-tennis table, that folds and locks into 
position in seconds and opens in one easy motion, has been 
developed by Brinktun. The plybend top with a plasti¬ 
cized, hinged 5'-by-9' surface, folds inward to 4|/>'-by-5'. 
protecting it when closed. Frame is constructed of 1*A"- 
by-1" heavy angle iron, and four roller-bearing 3" casters 
support the 1" heavy-duty tubular understructure. The net 
remains in playing position at all times. Circle #104. 

• The ball storage problem has been solved by National 
Sports Company’s new, space-saving ball carrier for basket, 
volley, or soccer balls. Also good for multiple-use buildings 
where equipment has to be carted about, the carrier holds 
up to eight balls. It is made of chrome tubular steel, has 
four swivel wheels. Circle #105. 


• \K here to put small items in a nar¬ 
row locker has been solved by the West¬ 
ern Binding and Pad Company, which 
manufactures a locker-door valet, 
equally good for storing personal items 
and tools or small game equipment. It 
is suspended from the inside of the 
locker door by a heavy cord, is 5' long. 
11" wide, has six pockets: four, 8" by 
11", ami two, 4" by 6". The heavy-duty 
fabric is reinforced at all seams, mak¬ 
ing it practical even for small heavy 
pieces. This should solve innumerable 
problems in recreation centers, craft 
rooms, game rooms, woodworking 
shops, and even in the maintenance de¬ 
partment. Here is a neat answer to 
where to put shuttlecocks, Ping-pong 
balls, odds and ends. Circle #101. 

• A new aluininum-and-steel striping machine, weighing 
only forty pounds, paints straight lines, circles, and curves 
for gym floors, tennis courts, grass turf, or wherever 
paint striping is needed. Lines are painted in a one- 
man operation, with a wool-felt applicator roller that comes 
in 1", 2 /r , 2Vi»", 3" and 4" widths. There are no nozzles or 
valves to become clogged, and paint is under control of op¬ 
erator. Machine has 3" rear swivel casters and 8" rigid 
wheels, facilitating movement in large areas; can be dis¬ 
mantled quickly for cleaning and storage. Circle #102. 

• Nothing is a better antilitter salesman than a clean, un¬ 
cluttered waste disposal container. National Receptacle lias 
developed a cast-aluminum unit with a baked enamel finish 
that is rustproof and fire resistant. Its one-piece construc¬ 
tion has no bolts, rivets, or parts to loosen or break. A fire- 



• A portable two-way radio unit, smaller than a quart milk 
carton, equipped with a collapsible antenna, and weighing 1 
less than two pounds, can be used for boat-to-shore com- I 
mnnications, camping, and other outdoor activities. It has - 
a simple one-hand operation and a range of from a half J 
mile to several miles. An exclusive “squelch" device keeps 
the instrument silent until signals are given. It requires no 
FCC license, utilizes crystals meeting government specifica¬ 
tions, and is powered by a choice of four battery types with 
an operating life range of 50 to 300 hours. The case has ( 
withstood 500-hour salt-spray tests and can support one half 
ton without damage. A leather carrying case can be pur¬ 
chased separately. Circle #106. 



• Portable folding stages with 
wheels have a tendency to get 
away from you, as anyhody who 
has ever worked with them well 
knows. To offset this prohlem. the 
Detroit Stamping Company has 
devised a toggle-elamp-actuated 
floor stop that will lock the stage 
in any desired location. The De- 
Sta-Co Model 605 clamp bases are 
welded to U-shaped brackets, 
which, in turn, are bolted to the corner legs of the stage. 
The ends of the elainp spindles are fitted with nonmarking 
Neoprene caps which touch the floor when in the locked 
position. The stop operates by depressing a handle on the 
clamp. This lifts the corner-leg caster one-eighth of an inch 
above the floor surface, securely locking the stage in place. 
The clamps have been tested for loads up to 180 pounds 
per square foot. Circle #107, 






Correction: The Berlin Mechanized Gym Dividing Cur¬ 
tain described in September is ten feet high. 
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FREE AIDS 


The following Free Aids briefly describe free materials — catalogs , 
brochures , films 9 booklets , services available , samples 9 ami 50 on— 
ttn/Z ZteZp yon m yonr recreation work . Circle on the coupon the key 
number corresponding to the same number above an ad or beneath any 
keyed item about which you’d like more information . 

Fill in the coupon , cut out 9 insert in envelope 9 and mail to us. We’ll 
take care of the rest . There is absolutely no obligation whatsoever to you. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 

How about glovemaking as a Christmas 
project for your craft groups? Tandy Leather 
Company’s 96-page catalog lists and describes 
materials needed in all phases of leathercraft, 
including instruction books. Glovemaking for 
Beginners , fully described in catalog, gives all 
necessary information and how-to, plus full- 
size patterns for men’s and women’s gloves. 
Get the leather story by circling #111. 

Clear plans and diagrams of eight wood¬ 
working projects available in brochure from 
manufacturer of Nevamar, high-pressure plas¬ 
tic laminate. Projects include coffee table 
with planter, end table, student desk, home 
table, and so on. Easy to make for anyone 
with basic woodworking skills. Full direc¬ 
tions given for bonding plastic top to wood 
surfaces. For free copy circle #112. 

Complete book on chenille-craft projects, de¬ 
scribes items that can be made with pipe 
cleaners and chenille. Over 350 projects de¬ 
scribed and illustrated with easy, step-by-step 
directions. A natural for quiet activities. Just 
one of thousands of crafts items in compre¬ 
hensive, 148-page catalog listing every kind 
of craft material, equipment, and activity 
imaginable: leatherwork, mosaics, jewelry, 
ceramics (including kilns), candlemaking, 
woodwork, and so on. For further informa¬ 
tion, circle #113. 

Hard put for ideas in your arts and crafts 
program? Free booklet describes poster 


paints, which can be used on almost any sur¬ 
face — paper, cardboard, wood, cork, plastic, 
glass, clay, and so on. Booklet tells and 
shows: “How to Mix and Use Dry Poster 
Color,” “Poster Paint for Murals and Dis¬ 
plays,” “Making Posters,” “Spatter and Spray 
Makes Pictures Gay,” and “How to Take Care 
of Brushes.” Circle #114. 

Soap carving completely described and illus¬ 
trated in free 23-page booklet. Details given 
on necessary tools, preparing the soap, from 
idea to soap, choosing a design, blocking out 
the design, carving details, and polishing. 
Ideal inexpensive recreation activity for pro¬ 
grams in nursing homes, homes for the aged, 
hospitals, and for children. Circle #115. 

How to make inexpensive Christmas decora¬ 
tions for doors, halls, gifts, mirrors, and so 
on. Booklet gives designs for Christmas 
wreath, Star of Bethlehem, wliite-bearded 
Santa Claus, colorful striped candy canes, 
candles, and countless others. Follow these 
or design your own with an effective self- 
sticking tape. Only tool required is pair of 
scissors. Circle #116. 

How to make Christmas and other holiday 
candles is described in booklet published by 
well-known paraffin manufacturer. Plan now 
to make your holidays bright with candles 
trimmed with sequins, colored beads. Other 
budget-wise items are Santa Claus, star, holly 
herns and tree. Circle #117. 
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Clip and mail today, to 

RECREATION Magazine, Dept. R8. 8 W. 8th St., New York II 

Please send me more information on circled products. 
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For puppets and marionettes, send for pub¬ 
lication describing various types and ways of 
making these small actors. Circle #118. 

AUDIO VISUAL 

To HELP YOU speak up loud and clear, the 
manufacturers of the transistorized Voice Gun 
offer a descriptive brochure. Provides com¬ 
plete data and specifications on power mega¬ 
phone, including a cutaway diagram of VA* 
lb. Voice Gun. Brochure also lists various 
uses in recreation, camps, playgrounds, safety 
instruction, and so on, as shown in photo¬ 
graphs and drawings. Circle #119. 

Free 12-pace camera pamphlet offered by 
Kodak, especially compiled for youth group 
leaders and others in charge of any kind of 
camera club. Provides a thorough outline of 
seven-unit course in box-camera photography: 
what it can do, loading and handling, analysis 
of picture-taking errors, use of flash, prop¬ 
er film selection, close-ups, better pictures 
through printing and cropping techniques, 
and so on. Reference material for both stu¬ 
dent and teacher and useful publications, as 
well as materials needed, are also listed. 
Circle #120. 

For your camera bugs, a famous optical com¬ 
pany has prepared the following useful hook- 
lets: Photography , Bubbles in Lenses t Color 
Correction , Depth of Focus: Depth of Field , 
Lens Coating , Photo graphic Optics , and Pho¬ 
tographic Resolution . Circle #121. 

EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 

Free series of diagrams, showing choice of 
riser setups for large group musical produc¬ 
tions, available on request. If you have spe¬ 
cial problems created by size and shape of 
your space and size of performing group, a 
music equipment company offers advice of its 
engineers at no charge. For catalog of com¬ 
plete line of equipment and information on 
company’s customer services, circle #122. 

Find out what vending machines can do for 
your recreation setup. Free copies of Census 
of Fending give you up-to-date figures of 
growth of automatic selling, complete with 
graphs showing numher of machines on loca¬ 
tion, average weekly sales per machine, and 
total annual vended sales. Circle #123. 


Snack concessions are money makers and 
time savers in recreation and park areas— 
inside or out. Manufacturer of popcorn-pop¬ 
ping, cotton-candy, and ice-cream machines 
is marketing two new counter-model popcorn 
machines: one, 14-oz. capacity; the other, 8- 
oz. Free 120-page catalog and other literature 
describes these and others. Circle #124. 

Handy reference guide offers complete field 
and court dimensions and illustrated diagrams 
for baseball, softball, basketball, tennis, and 
volleyball. Also suggests and illustrates Stan 
Gard (chain-link fencing) prepackaged units 
available directly from manufacturer, for each 
type of recreation area. For your copy, circle 
#125. 

Send sketch showing size of plot, location of 
obstructions, and amount of money availahle 
for your recreation facility, new, planned, or 
to be redone. A recreation equipment corpo¬ 
ration’s engineering sales and engineering de¬ 
partments will provide recommended layouts 
of equipment without cost or obligation. For 
catalogs describing this company’s complete 
line of play equipment for playgrounds, swim¬ 
ming pools, parks, and benches, as well as of 
basketball equipment, and other information, 
circle #126. 

Protection and good design are rolled into 
one in the Cornell rolling metal grilles. 
Grilles, operated manually or by motor, can 
be had in stainless or galvanized steel, bronze, 
and in silvery satin or color anodized alumi¬ 
num. Out of sight rolled up; rolled down 
provide steel-door protection without obstruct¬ 
ing light, air, or vision. For free descriptive 
catalog, circle #127. 

Investigate the new colored plastic coatiug 
which protects and improves appearances of 
asphalt pavements used in recreation and 
park areas. Vynatex 23 comes in grass green, 
concrete gray, brick red. Manufacturer offers 
“color reaction” chart, to demonstrate how 
different colors create feelings of tranquility, 
warmth, coolness, and so on. Also included in 
literature are light reflection and absorption 
charts. Grclc #128. 

Free, eight-pace color catalog describes 
complete line of padlocks so necessary in auy 
recreation program, anywhere, where valu¬ 
ables or clothing mnst be stored. These lam¬ 


inated, hard-wrought steel or hrass padlock 
are built just like a hank vault door, thus givi 
greater strength, dependability, security. Cir 
cle #129. 

SPORTS AND GAMES 

Booklets, films, magazines, kits, and so on 
give directions for using a trampoline. Nissej 
has free instructional wall charts for teachini 
or for display purposes, showing basic and ad 
vanced techniques for using. A must for ever 
beginner’s class are twelve easy-to*follow-and 
understand lesson plans. Also, two 15-minuti 
films, either in color or black and white, an 
availahle on a free loan basis. For cataloj 
and other material, circle #130. 

Be on target in ’60 wdtli your copy of 32-pagi 
archery catalog, giving valuable informatioi 
about material available and listing books am 
sound-color rental films for group showing? 
Circle #131. | 

Free engravinc on majority of this com 
pany’s complete line of trophies, describei 
and illustrated in 35-page catalog. Have i 
handy w’hen award-giving time comes around 
Company manufactures trophies and plaque 
for every imaginable occasion, in differen 
metals, bases, and designs. Circle #132. 

Plan your ice-skating program now. Bool 
let contains everything from tips to beginner 
to advanced figure skating. Describes racin 
techniques; gives ice-hockey rules; rink dij 
grams, ice-dance charts; and other useful in 
formation. Circle #133. 

Free Intromural Handbook is primarily d« 
signed for use in organization sports pr< 
grams, and made availahle by Rawlings. Cot 
tains six pages of field and court diagrams fe 
all major sports; two pages of suggestions o 
running a basketball tournament; helpft 
hints on arranging schedules; four pages c 
sources of official games and sports rules 
plus other useful information. For your coi 
circle #134. 1 

Need ideas for indoor winter games? Sen 
for free canasta booklets. One contains rul! 
for Samba, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay, Mcx 
eana, Tampa, Quinella, Pennies from Heavci 
Cutthroat, and Hollywood Canasta; the othes 
How to Run Canasto Tournaments , gives gei 
eral information, plus specific directions f< 
Progressive, Knockout, and Mitchell touru 
ments. For your copies circle #135. 

In addition to catalog describing Dial-(j 
Magic Scorebrain, newr and different baseba 
scoring method, manufacturer will suppl 
literature giving all costs, how' to sell spt* 
sors, listing specifications, and even desert! 
ing financing available to reliable nrganiz 
tions. Circle #136. 1 

DETAtLED TENNIS AND COLF INSTRUCTION han< 
books and development manuals availab 
from Jayeees to any organization interest* 
in either program. Contain enormous amoui 
of useful information. (Copies limited.) Cf 
cle #137. 1 

Bike book, now in its tenth edition, contaii 
rules for safe bike riding, suggestions fl 
games, races, tours, bike hikes. Also giv< 
information on forming a bike club and ho 
to receive a free swTatcr emblem. Gird 
#138. 


KNOW and USE 

ALL 

9 

National Recreation Association services 

« 

RECREATION Magazine is only one of many services the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion offers its service affiliates and associates. For more than fifty years, professional 
specialists on the NRA staff have served the recreation field through the Association's 
many departments, with on-the-spot advice, through correspondence and consultation, 
with program information, at annual district conferences, and at National Recreation 
Congresses. 

The NRA is your service agency. Know it and use it. For complete information, WTlte 
Executive Director, National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street. New York 11. 
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Art Todd 


T'he Essex County Park Commis- 
sion, in its excellent and attractive 
1959 Annual Report , gives special at¬ 
tention to the importance of upkeep. 
The report says ‘‘‘Increased use of parks 
jy the public quite naturally means 
more maintenance. ... Care of the park 
system has become increasingly diffi¬ 
cult during the last few years for two 
easons: a shortage of funds and a 
r hange in the concept of park use from 
hat of extensive landscaping to the con¬ 
struction of specialized recreation facib 
ties. Statistics for the year 1959 indi- 
ate a continuation of the pattern of 
ncreasing play on such specialized fa¬ 
cilities as ball diamonds, picnic areas, 
mine fields, bocce courts, basketball 
ourts, and archery fields. Of course, 
[more] participants mean not only 
nlded maintenance of facilities but also 
of buildings that serve the areas. . . .” 

This growing interest in reducing 
)ark and recreation area maintenance 
:osts is indicated by reports from two 
ocalities. The July 1960 American City 
*ecords how Jacksonville, Florida, low¬ 
ered park mowing costs by two-thirds 
)y using small, fast, maneuverable trac- 
or units. According to George G. Rob¬ 
inson, executive secretary of the city’s 
ecreation department, one tractor with 
i mower can replace three power mow- 
;rs and three operators. The single 
ractor not only costs less than the mow¬ 
ers, but requires less gasoline, and does 
lot need a truck to haul it. 

The June 1960 Public Management 
records economies achieved in Glen- 
flale, California, where improvements 
ieveloped by the parks and recreation 
livision will save the city over $90,000 
i year, enhance employees’ safety, and 
irovide better public service. These 
mprovements include mechanization 

VIr. Todd is assistant executive director 
>/ the National Recreation Association, 

] md teas formerly the Association s 
\Midivest district representative . 


of lawn sweeping; use of power 
lawn edgers; installation of automatic 
sprinkler controllers to eliminate hand 
watering; and equipping maintenance 
trucks with complete tool and supply 
boxes to reduce the number of return 
trips to maintenance yards. The de¬ 
partment adapted a skip loader to op¬ 
erate like a fork lift for moving heavy 
picnic benches and tables and installed 
a hydraulic lift gate on trucks for haul¬ 
ing refuse collected in parks—all im¬ 
provements for employees’ safety. 

Another annual report, this one from 
the park division of Evanston, Illinois, 
commends the work its maintenance 
staff performed beyond the regular call 
of duty. When a severe windstorm 
struck the city on a Saturday night, a 
call was made to all workers. The ten 
men who were located at home respond¬ 
ed promptly and worked into the late 
night hours. Sunday, all park person¬ 
nel reported for duty. According to the 
report, “These men continued to work 
daily into the late hours for several 
weeks in order to bring Evanston back 
to normal.” 

I wonder if we overlook giving our 
maintenance workers a pat on the back 
once in a while. After the big celebra¬ 
tion is over and the crowds and the 
bands and the speakers have gone 
home, who goes to work to clean up 
the mess? Who put the place in shape 
before the activities started? When 
praises are passed out to those respon¬ 
sible for the success of the event, are 
the maintenance workers mentioned? 
Probably not. 

* * # 

Have you something for this column: 
a money-saving maintenance idea, a 
simpler, better way of doing something, 
a problem you want help on? If some¬ 
one on your maintenance staff has come 
up with a good idea, give him recogni¬ 
tion and share it with others by sending 
it to “Concerning Upkeep.” # 



Stap wasting time recording inventory casts, 
handing aut balls and paying tap prices far taw 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cast-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW1 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies an $10.00 
deposit subject ta refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine far FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet— 7Vz x 8 Vi x 15 
inches high. Easy ta install. Holds 1 20 balls— 
dispenses each far 10<. Choice af 3 grades af 
tap quality balls. Use profit ta maintain and re¬ 
place paddles, nets, etc. Na risk guarantee. Send 
far free falder: “Stap Wasting Their Time.** 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


mco*ro««no 

SHENANDOAH. PENNA. 



EXTRA HELP 

FOR PERPLEXED PEOPLE 

At fingertips, the advice and counsel of 
the experts in allied fields. High priced 
for only pennies. 

Park Maintenance 

should be a “member” of 
every progressive staff 

★ GOLF COURSE * PARK 

★ CAMPUS ★ PLAYGROUND 

★ RINK OR POOL 

Readers look to PM for latest news of 
developments and personalities. All 
readers are ''keepers," too, of those 
information-packed back issues. 


P.M. 

of five or 
person. 


RECREATION readers — 
Get Park Maintenance for 

only $3.50 a year; $8.75 
for 3 years and in groups 
more, $2.50 a year for one 


PARK MAINTENANCE 

DEPARTMENT R 

P.O. BOX 409 — APPLETON, WIS. 
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Keep ’em SINGING 

with these oil-time favorite 

SONG SLIDES 

wonderful hours of fun for 
young and old alike 

2" x 2" slides ....._ 50</sl*de 

3V4" x 4" slides ...... 1.00/slide 

WRITE FOR CATOLOGUE S 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

42 West 48th Street 
* New York 36, N. Y. 

JUdson 2-1926 J <■ j 
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M^FOLD-KINC 


DISCOUNTS 


NO. K-3 TABU 
TfMfmO MASONITE 
rUSTIClIFO TOP 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 

Kitchen committees, social groups, atten¬ 
tion! Factory prices & discounts up to 40% 
to Churches. Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 models and si/cs. 

BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG.FREE 

Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, tabic and chair trucks, plat¬ 
form-risers. portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 53rd year. 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 


FoldKimc 


DIRECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS X TERMS 


You will find stimulating 
ideas for weavers of all 
ages in every issue of 

Handweaver 

Sr Craftsman 

Published since 1950, 
a complete file 
will give you 
a valuable 
weaving library 

Write for brochure and 
prices of back issues 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 

3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 

Pan-American and foreign rates 
$1 a year extra 

Please send checks or money orders to 

Handweaver & Craftsman 

246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 


R for the ill 

AND HANDICAPPED 


T he week of August 28 to Septem¬ 
ber 2 was an exciting one, indeed. 
The International Society for the Wel¬ 
fare of Cripples held its Eighth World 
Congress at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
in New York City, with over four thou¬ 
sand delegates attending from sixty-one 
countries—the first time this interna¬ 
tional meeting has been held in the 
Western Hemisphere. This year also 
marked the changing of the society’s 
name to The International Society for 
the Rehabilitation of the Disabled, thus 
showing a significant shift in thinking. 

The congress opened on a great high 
note of enthusiasm when Mrs. Mary 
Switzer, director of the Office of Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, an¬ 
nounced that the United States had just 
granted $930,000 to be used for re¬ 
search in rehabilitation in foreign 
countries in 1961. The subjects of the 
congress panels were carefully picked 
to avoid repetition, and panel members 
in each session came from different 
parts of the world. Tours to the vari¬ 
ous medical centers and hospitals were 
beautifully coordinated. Many charm¬ 
ing volunteer hostesses saw that every¬ 
one made friends with everyone else, 
and a hospitality center was open day 
and evening where delegates could have 
cold drinks and cofTee on the house. 

One of the most interesting work¬ 
shops was “The Viewpoint of the Dis¬ 
abled on Their Own Problems.” Natur¬ 
ally, the discussion revolved around the 
negative attitudes of communities to¬ 
ward the handicapped, in all their 
aspects. The disabled participants 
claimed the activities in which they feel 
most uncomfortable are the social ones. 
Workshop leader Karl Montan, secre¬ 
tary of the Swedish Central Committee 
for the Care of Cripples, and the entire 
workshop group drafted a resolution 
asking that all countries devote atten¬ 
tion to educating school children to the 
fact that handicapped people are not 
different, frightening persons, to be 
shunned upon being met. The resolu¬ 
tion calls for integration of the handi¬ 
capped in schools wherever possible, 
and also states that there are some in¬ 
dividuals too severely handicapped to 
be happy whether at school or at play 
unless assigned to a specialized class or 
center. 

Mrs. Hill is director, National Recrea¬ 
tion Association Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the III and Handicapped . 


Beatrice H. Hill 

“Seven Steps to Living,” presented 
by The American Theatre Wing, was a 
very dramatic demonstration for pre¬ 
paring children and youth for working 
and living. It showed exactly how dif¬ 
ferent types of handicapped children 

can be successfullv educated both in the 

* 

hospital and at home. Not very much 
is done on an international basis in edu¬ 
cating the handicapped child, and real 
patients were used to show delegates 
very forcefully that, if the will is there, 
a child is never too handicapped to re¬ 
ceive some education. 

The New York Times and the Con¬ 
gress newspaper both claimed that 
Comeback, the presentation planned 
and put on by the National Recreation 
Association Consulting Service on Rec¬ 
reation for the III and Handicapped on 
the role of recreation in rehabilitation, 
was the highlight of the entire congress. 
The ballroom of the Waldorf was 
packed with over two thousand dele¬ 
gates who witnessed a trio of profes¬ 
sional actors and sixty disabled patients 
from Bellevue and Gold water Memorial 
Hospitals acting out the theme with 
dance, music, and sports. The program 
opened with piano solos by Ray Leiser, 
a composer with arms amputated above 
the elbow, illustrating what accomplish¬ 
ment in the arts and creative activities 
can mean in broadening and enriching 
the lives of the handicapped. 

His performance was followed by 
NRA’s dramatic production, utilizing 
a “living-newspaper” technique, which 
combined live performance with color 
slides flashed on a screen. This showed 
a doctor of the eighteen seventies, 
whose ghost revisits his hospital and 
there encounters a director of recrea¬ 
tion and a young polio patient who re¬ 
fuses to talk after losing all interest in 
life. What then occurred before his 
eyes not only astonished the old-time 
doctor hut also deeply moved the audi¬ 
ence. Most of the handicapped per¬ 
formers were in wheelchairs, hut they 
played volleyball with a balloon and 
“swung their partners” in a gay square 
dance. Retarded children played in a 
rhythm band, artists painted without 
use of their arms. The Goldwatcr Me¬ 
morial Hospital Glee Club closed the 
program with a group of international 
songs. Afterwards, hundreds of doc¬ 
tors literally swamped the Consulting 
Service staff with questions pertaining 
to recreation therapy. 
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Research: a primary need 


Continued from Page 375 


needs arise. Similarly, the University of Illinois has estab¬ 
lished a consultative service. It seems feasible that such 
services should be available within each state either from a 
major state university or from a government agency. In 
Michigan, for example, the executive secretary of the Inter- 
Agency Council for Recreation serves many communities 
as a consultant during the course of the year. In this con¬ 
nection he works very closely with the district representative 
of the National Recreation Association. 

The Need for More Research . What is needed of course, 
is more research and coordination of research efforts. At 
the present time it does not appear that any university is 
ready to hire a person who could devote the large share of 
his time to research in recreation. Private foundations are 
certainly worth considering as sources of financial aid for 
future research projects as the public becomes increasingly 
aware of the values recreation holds. 

Research in recreation is not keeping pace with develop¬ 
ments in the rest of the field. Such a trend is indeed alarm- 
ing. The future of our society will depend increasingly 
upon the provision of sound recreation for our citizens of 
all ages. Historical research, philosophical research, survey 
research, and experimental research can point the way. 
This gap must be filled! 


State and Local Developments 

Continued from Page 377 


Funds for both the lodge and ski lifts comes out of revenues 
from gasoline and oil leases royalties on state-owned forest 
and park lands. 

TENNESSEE. The new West Park Community Center in 
Nashville is the first of six to be completed with funds ob¬ 
tained from a $1,625,000 bond issue. The one-level build¬ 
ing cost $92,000 and has a combination lobby and game 
room, clubroom, kitchen, and special arts-and-crafts equip¬ 
ment. The gymnasium features prestressed wooden beam 
construction and the new structure has ten thousand square 
feet of floor space. 

e The Rutherford County Quarterly Court has appropri¬ 
ated $20,000 to help develop a city-county park in Mur frees* 
boro . 

• The new pool in a Elizabethtown city playground will 
be 110'-by-42' and cost somewhat over $46,000. 

• An extensive improvement program for Pillow Park in 
Columbia will include lighting the area, reworking and 
draining the baseball field, and building a press box. 

• The Signal Mountain Parks Commission will coordinate 
the beautification project initiated by various clubs this 
year which include planting one thousand new trees and 
clearing park areas. 


“Every Issue is Full of Good Ideas" 

Gerald M. Van Pool, a leading figure on the national education scene, urges state Student 
Council secretaries to subscribe to SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Magazine because “every issue 
is full of good ideas to help us improve student councils.”— Gerald M. Van Pool, Director 
of Student Activities National Education Association . 

Every student leader and faculty sponsor of an activity in your school will appreciate the down-to-earth 
ideas and suggestions in SCHOOL ACTIVITIES Mag azine. In your school library, it will help you 
month after month in planning successful programs for assemblies, plays, clubs, athletics, debate, music, 
student publications, and student government. 

SCHOOL ACTIVITIES is the only national magazine in the extracurricular field. Readers look to it 
for expert leadership and rely on it to help them solve their problems in any student activity program. 


School Activities Publishing Co. 

1041 New Hampshire 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Please enter my subscription to School Activities for 
_years. 


Name 


Address 


State 



SUBSCRIBE NOW! 

One Year $4.00 
Two Years $7.00 

Clip and mail 
the order form to: 


October 1960 
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FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE . . . FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH . . . UNEQUALLED SAFETY. . . 



*‘ J, **.j 


Writ* for Fold*r 
On AMERICAN'S 
JIM PATTERSON 

LIFETIME 

Aluminum 

DIVING 

BOARD 

WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 


MEHICAN 

flppJwed 

PARK, PICNIC, 
PL AYG RO U N D 
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National Cultural Center 

Continued from Page 364 

tion, as provided for in the act. such programs and presenta¬ 
tions should not be developed for the residents of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia alone. They should be developed for use 
all over the country, as well as for bringing groups from 
various parts of the nation to the Center. It is believed that 
such programs and presentations can best be developed 
through conferences and workshops attended by those 
groups interested in the particular types of programs and 
presentations and that national and community recreation 
agencies and organizations have an important part to play 
in such conferences and workshops. 

The 1956 Yearbook of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion reported the following community recreation activities 
in the fields of the performing arts: 

Music —307 cities sponsored choral groups; 294. instru¬ 
mental groups; 33, opera groups; 123, orchestral groups. 
Drama —245 cities sponsored children's theaters: 259. festi¬ 
vals; 188, little theaters; 241, pageants: 390. presented 
plays other than little theater or children's theater; 268, 
puppet and marionette groups. 

Dance —240 cities reported sponsoring ballet or modern 
dance; 535, folk or square dance. 

As reported in the June 1960 issue of Recreation, by 
Siebolt Frieswyk, the Association’s special consultant on 
the performing arts, participation in the performing arts 
as recreation has grown markedly in the past decade and 
has made the performing arts an essential part of recrea¬ 
tion planning, organization, and program. A survey of the 
Association's service affiliates and associates reported on 
in that article revealed community recreation programs of 
the country included 165 different types of musical groups 
ranging from skiffle bands to symphony orchestras: 39 
drama types covering the field from drama stunts to drama 
festivals; 35 dance types from ballroom to ballet; 15 opera 
and 6 poetry types. 

The survey also revealed that support of the performing 
arts on the part of community recreation agencies was both 
financial and in the form of leadership and administrative 
office help. Assistance was available through the use of fa¬ 
cilities, supplies, and equipment. A sharing of responsi¬ 
bility was standard procedure in respect to advanced organ¬ 
izations such as adult orchestras, bands, communitv thea- 
ters, and the like. The potential for the expansion of com¬ 
munity recreation programs in the fields of the performing 
arts is almost beyond belief. 


HP HE CREATIVE FULFILLMENT to which Mr. Rockefeller 
referred requires wide-scale amateur appreciation of 
and participation in all the arts. Amateur appreciation of 
and participation in the arts arc forms of recreation that 
are both stimulating and satisfying. The National Cultural 
Center can do a great deal to inspire, counsel, and help make 
possible this creative fulfillment for all Americans through 
the development of its presentations and programs in the 
performing arts designed specifically for their participation, 
education, and recreation. ^ 

Part III, concluding this series, will appear next month. 
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Volunteers 

Continued from Page 381 

vious experience in the agency, or who 
enjoys certain kinds of activities. This 
might be a step in the right direction 
but it is only a step. That is. if a list of 
potential volunteers is narrowed down 
to those who fall into the above cate¬ 
gories, we may stand a better chance of 
securing their services. 

But securing a list of most likely 
prospects does not help too much 
unless they perceive they will achieve 
some need satisfaction through offering 
their time and energy. People are not 
motivated in a vacuum. Nor do we mo¬ 
tivate others. What we can do is try to 
present them with the possible satisfac¬ 
tions they can obtain hy volunteering 
for a specific job and then hope these 
satisfactions will take precedence over 
others in their hierarchy of needs. 

The five most important satisfactions 
gained by board members, in the order 
of their importance, were a feeling of 
heing of service, fellowship, a sense of 
upholding one’s civic duty, heing part 
of a developing institution, and having 
one’s belief in the agency’s purpose re¬ 
inforced. 

As far as the group leaders were con¬ 
cerned, the most important satisfactions 
were a feeling of being of service, being 
able to work with and see individuals 
and groups develop, getting pride in 
one’s accomplishment, learning to work 
with others, and getting a feeling of 
helping others as they themselves once 
were helped. 

Thus, we were able to infer that, for 
the most part, those factors that made 
volunteering meaningful and worth¬ 
while for one group were of a different 
nature than those for the other. The 
hoard members related their satisfac¬ 
tions to a broad community or agency 
point of view. The group leaders, on 
the other hand, seemed to have their 
needs satisfied because they were ac¬ 
tively engaged in interaction and activi- j 
ties with people. 

People become motivated as they see 
themselves participating on a level that 
will be gratifying to them —and the 
sooner the possibility of such gratifica¬ 
tion the better. This is not selfishness; 
it is a human characteristic. 
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HELP WANTED 
Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
The publisher assumes 


equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 

io responsibility for services or 


Starting salary $415.00 per 
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tunities; liberal employ¬ 
ment benefits. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento. 
California. 
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NEW 

PUBLICATIONS 


Fun With Shapes in Space, Tani 
Hughes. E. P. Duttan, 300 Park Ave¬ 
nue, South, New York 10. Pp. 225, 
illustrated. $5.95.* 

Readers may remember the glowing 
review of this author’s previous book. 
How To Make Shapes in Space (Rec¬ 
reation, April 1957). Her new book 
will be even more useful to recreation 
arts-and-crafts leaders, for it specific¬ 
ally applies the techniques of three- 
dimensional construction to projects 
such as masks, banners, posters, cards, 
lanterns, costumes, and party decora¬ 
tions. Her suggestions for booths and 
gates for a bazaar, costumes and floats 
for a parade, decorating a gym for a 
dance, or making Christmas trees and 
decorations for and with hospital pa¬ 
tients will solve many problems. 

Th is beautiful book is a worthy suc¬ 
cessor to the previous one; together 
they make a fine set. It is good to find 
an artist and craftsman who looks at 
her work both in terms of utility and 
creativity. 

It’s All in the Game, James J. Shea 
(as told to Charles Mercer). G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 285, illustrated. $4.00. 

James J. Shea has been president of 
the Milton Bradley Company in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, since 1941. For 
several years he has spent a great deal 
of time collecting and organizing old 
diaries and early records of the life and 
times of Milton Bradley, founder of the 
company. A draftsman by trade, Brad¬ 
ley learned lithography to expand his 
employment opportunities, and with 
New England inventiveness devised a 
new board game called “The Checkered 
Game of Life.” Putting several hun¬ 
dred packets of the game in a suitcase, 
he peddled them in New York—and 
sold them all. 

When the Civil War broke out, he 
continued with any drafting work that 
would help the Union cause, but de¬ 
voted the rest of his time to preparing a 
kit called “Games For the Soldiers,” 
containing nine games all fitting into a 
pocket-size lightweight kit. A pioneer 
in developing educational games and 
toys his career was closely bound up 

•Available from National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation Recreation Book Center, 8 W. 8tli 
Street, New York 11. 


with the growth of recreation in the 
United States. Along with the life of a 
very interesting man, this book tells the 
story of the growth of play in this coun¬ 
try. Milton Bradley indirectly has af¬ 
fected the life of every recreation leader 
—and his games are still in demand. 

Fun on Wheels, Dave Garroway. 
McGraw-Hill Baak Company, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 16. Pp. 
1 25, illustrated. $2.95.* 

TV star Dave Garroway may say he 
has “no special skills as a leader of 
children, a gamemasler, or a recreation 
expert,” but his book belies him. It is 
full of wit, humor, common sense, and 
good ideas. 

With the acknowledged help of Dr. 
Richard Kraus, professor of physical 
education and recreation at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and the 
American Automobile Association (the 
former for games ideas, the latter for 
child safety), he has written a book 
that parents and anyone in charge of 
children while traveling will enjoy and 
use. He has included games, puzzles, 
quizzes, and simple crafts, all pretested 
on automobile trips with his wife and 
three children. Better still, he has 
proved that traveling with children 
CAN be fun! 

The Professional Hauseparent, Eva 
Burmeister. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 
244. $4.00. 

This book is bound to be of major 
interest to anyone in the field of recrea¬ 
tion. Two excellent chapters, particu¬ 
larly pertinent for recreation workers 
are “The Importance of Play” and 
“Play Equipment.” The author not only 
is an international authority on child¬ 
ren’s institutions but also has directed 
a children’s center in the Midwest and 
is currently institutional consultant for 
the Federation of Protestant Welfare 
Agencies in New York City. Two pre¬ 
vious books by her are Forty-Five in 
the Family and Roofs for the Family . 

Miss Burmeister reminds the reader 
that children in institutions usually 
have had more negative than positive 
experiences in life; therefore, they need 
positive hours of fun and satisfaction. 
The area of play can be one of the most 
constructive of cottage-parent’s duties. 
Equally important is that each child 


be permitted to select the toys or games 
which appeal to him. and to proceed at 
his own pace. 

The therapeutic values of play in¬ 
clude release of tension and hostility 
and relief from anxiety. A child, while 
playing, can act out some of his past 
experiences. If toys and play equip¬ 
ment have been carefully chosen, the 
child has an immediate feeling of suc¬ 
cess, with a wholesome increase in self- 
confidence. Miss Burmeister empha¬ 
sizes that the average child in an insti¬ 
tution needs more suggestion, support, 
and direction in program, leadership, 
and equipment to help him develop 
skills and creative initiative on his own. 
—Carol Lucas , recreation consultant , 
Division on Aging, Federation of Prot¬ 
estant Welfare Agencies, New York 
City . 

The Driftwood Book, Mary E. Thomp¬ 
son with photographs by Leonid Skvir- 
sky. D. Van Nostrand Company, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Pp. 200. 
$5.95. 

Here is the tie plus ultra of drift¬ 
wood. It is practical because of its 
chapters on where to find driftwood (or 
ghostwood in desert areas), how to pre¬ 
pare it for cleaning and polishing, how 
to mount it. It is creative because of its 
chapters on how to use it as an art ob¬ 
ject and as an aid in developing unus¬ 
ual and beautiful flower arrangements. 
Whether you are at the seacoast near 
a lake, in the mountains, on the desert, 
driftwood can be found. Its discovery 
and creative use for self-expression will 
make a fascinating hobby, or an inter¬ 
esting art or craft project for a club or 
class.—V.M. 

Rope Roundup, Bill Severn. David 
McKay, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York 18. Pp. 237. $2.95. 

After the invention of the wheel, 
someone realized he could put a rope 
around it, thus invented a pulley; and 
civilization took a giant step forward. 
The author devotes sixty pages to the 
history and romance of rope and rope 
making; the remainder tells how to 
choose and use rope, how to knot and 
tie, how to do tricky knots and puzzles. 
There’s also a chapter on rope crafts 
and games and one on magic tricks 
with rope. Altogether, an extraordi¬ 
nary and interesting book. 
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Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

Audio-Visual 

Audiovisual Materials and Techniques 
(2nd ed.), James S. Kinder. American 
Book Co., 55 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 
592. $7.00. 

Exhibition and Display, James Gardner and 
Caroline Heller. F. W. Dodge, 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18. Pp. 192. $13.75. 

Guide to Stereo Sound, A, David Tardy. 
Popular Mechanics Press, 200 E. Ontario 
St., Chicago 11. Pp. 192. $4.95. 

How to Get tiie Most Out of Tape Record¬ 
ing (stereo ed.), Lee Sheridan. Robins In¬ 
dustries, 36-27 Prince St., Flushing 54, 
N. Y. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.00. 

Radio Amateur’s Handbook, The, 1960. 
American Radio Relay League, 38 La Salle 
Rd., West Hartford 7, Conn. Pp. 580. 
$3.50. 

Fairy and Folk Tales 

Celtic Fairy Tales, Joseph Jacobs. Roy Pub¬ 
lishers, 30 E. 74th St., New York 21. Pp. 
183. $3.00. 

Fairy Tales of Germany, Ireland, Russia, 
all retold by Barbara Ker Wilson; Fairy 
Tales of China, Peter Lnm. E. P. Dutton, 
300 Park Ave. S., New York 10. All un¬ 
paged. $1.00 each. 

Fairy Tales of India, retold by Lucia Turn- 
bull. Criterion Books, 257 Park Ave. S., 
New York 10. Pp. 170. $3.50. 

Fourteen What-Do-You-Know Stories, 
Leila Berg. Roy Publishers, 30 E. 74th St., 
New York 21. Pp. 107. $2.75. 

New Guinea Folk-Tales, Brenda Hughes. 
Roy Publishers, 30 E. 74th St., New York 
21. Pp. 80. $2.00. 

Spanish Stories, Angel Flores, Editor. Ban¬ 
tam Books, 25 W. 45th St., New \ ork 36. 
Pp. 339. $.75. 

Tales from the Story Hat (African folk 
tales), Verna Aardema. Coward-McCann, 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16. Pp. 72. 

$3.50. 

Vinegar Pie and Other Tales of the Grand 
Traverse Region, A1 Barnes. Wayne State 
Univ. Press, 4841 Cass Ave., Detroit 2, 
Mich. Pp. 184. $5.00. 

Holidays and Parties 

Christmas Book, Tiie, Marion Todd, Editor. 
William-Frederick Press, 391 E. 149th St., 
New York 55. Pp. 107. $5.00. 

Christmas Gift, Frances Parkinson Keyes. 
Hawthorn Books, 70 5th Ave., New York 
11. Pp. 95. $2.95. 

Christmas Plays and Programs, Aileen 
Fisher. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16. Pp. 344. $5.00. 

Complete Book of Hanukkah, The, Kinneret 
Chiel. Friendly House, 65 Suffolk St., New 
York. Pp. 108. $2.50. 

Easter Fires, Wilma Pitch ford Hays. Cow¬ 
ard-McCann, 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Pp. 62. $2.75. 

Family Book of Home Entertaining, The, 
Florence Brobeck. Donbleday & Co., Gar¬ 
den City, N.Y. Pp. 452, $4.95. 


Gesell Institute Party Book, The, Frances 

L. llg, M.D., Louise Bates Ames, Ph.D., 
Evelyn W. Goodenough, Ph.D., Irene B. 
Andressen, M.A. Harper & Bros., 49 W. 
33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 115. $2.95. 

Master Banquet and Party Book, Tiie, Bea¬ 
trice Plumb. T. S. Denison, 321 5th Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 15. Pp. 304. $3.95. 

Parties for the Bride. Dennison Mfg., Fra¬ 
mingham, Mass. Pp. 31. $.50. 

Party Fun, Margaret E. Mulac. Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 
368. $4.95. 

Tales of the Jewish Holidays, Charlotte 
Bronstein. Behrman House, 1261 Broadway, 
New York 1. Unpaged. $2.95. 

International 

Children of Many Lands, Hanns Reich, Edi¬ 
tor. Hill and Wang, 104 5th Ave., New York 
11. Pp. 120. 

Education for International Understand¬ 
ing, UNESCO. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 126. 
Paper, $1.50. 

European Seminar on Sheltered Employ¬ 
ment. Internatl. Rehabilitation Informa¬ 
tion Service, 701 First Ave., New York 17. 
Pp. 171. Paper, $1.50. 

Final Examinations in the Russian Ten- 
Year School. Science Materials Center, 
59 Park Ave., S., New York 3. Pp. 23. Free. 

Hi Neighbor (Nigeria, Ethiopia, Greece, 
Chile, Thailand). United States Committee 
for UNICEF, United Nations, New York. 
Pp. 64. Paper, $1.50. 

Japanese Children’s Songs. Shuichi Tsu- 
gawa. Internatl. Publications Service, 307 
5th Ave., New York 17. Pp. 32. $2.95. 

Other Side of the World, The, Laura Ban* 
non. Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston 
7. Pp. 48. $3.00. 

People of tiie World (Vol. II), Geoffrey 
Whittam and others. Henry Walck, 101 5th 
Ave., New York 3. Pp. 128. $2.75. 

This is Rome, * M. Sasek. Macmillan Co., 60 
5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 60. $3.00. 

Young Russia, Rita & Wm. Vandivert. Dodd, 
Mead, 432 Park Ave., S., New York. Pp. 
60. $3.00. 

Leadership Training, Personnel 

Complete Employee, The, Robert Winthrop 
Adams. Public Admin. Service, 1313 E. 
60th St., Chicago 37. Pp. 68. Paper, $2.00. 

Group Dimensions, John K. Hemphill, pp. 
66; Leader Behavior: Its Description 
and Measurement, Ralph M. Stogdill and 
Alvin E. Coons, pp. 168; Leadership and 
Its Effects, Donald T. Campbell, pp. 92; 
Leadership and Perceptions of Organiza¬ 
tion, Ellis L. Scott, pp. 122; Leadership 
and Roi.e Expectations, Ralph M. Stog¬ 
dill, Ellis L. Scott, and William E. Jaynes, 
pp. 168; Leadership and Structures of 
Personal Interaction, Ralph M. Stogdill, 
pp. 90; Methods in the Study of Admin¬ 
istrative Leadership, Ralph M. Stogdill 
and Carroll L. Shartle, pp. 77; Patterns 
of Administrative Performance, Ralph 

M. Stogdill and Carroll L. Shartle, pp. 108; 
Predictive Study of Administrative Work 
Patterns, A, Ralph M. Stogdill, Carroll L. 
Shartle, Ellis L. Scott, Alvin E. Coons, and 
William E. Jaynes, pp. 68. Bur. of Business 
Research, College of Commerce & Admin., 

*For younger readers. 


Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10. Paper, 
$2.00 each. 

Municipal Recreation Administration (4th 
ed.). Internatl. City Managers Assn., 1313 
E. 60th St., Chicago. Pp. 409. $7.50. 

Oral Interpretation Handbook, Anne Sim- 
ley. Burgess Publishing, 426 S. 6th St., 
Minneapolis 15. Pp. 62. Paper, $2.00. 

Readings in Personnel Administration 
(2nd ed), Paul Pigors, Charles A. Myers 
and F. T. Malm, Editors. McGraw-Hill, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 554. $6.50. 

Recreation Leadership (2nd ed.), II. Dan 
Corbin. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 

N. J. Pp. 463. $6.50. 

Volunteer Leadership in Cooperative 
Housing, Clara Fox. Play Schools Assn., 
120 W. 57th St., New York 19. Pp. 56. 
Paper, $.75. 

Photography 

Advanced Yashica Guide, Kenneth S. Tyd- 
ings. Chilton, 56th & Chestnut Sts., Phila¬ 
delphia 39. Pp. 95. Paper, $1.95. 

Baby and Child Photography, Burt Murphy. 
Universal Photo Books, 915 Broadway, New 
York 10. Pp. 18. Paper, $1.95. 

Better Photography for Amateurs, D. X. 
Fenten. Universal Photo, 915 Broadway, 
New York 10. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.95. 

Camera Techniques for tiie Color Movie 
Maker, Dick Ham. Camera Craft Publish¬ 
ing, 95 Minna St., San Francisco 5. Pp. 96. 
Paper, $1.95. 

Close-Up Pictures of Flowers in Color. 
Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., Roches¬ 
ter 4, N. Y. Pp. 7. Free. 

Continued I 
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Social Dances 

EASY TO LEARN 
EASY TO TEACH 
WHEN YOU USE 

BETTY WHITE S 

FAMOUS SEIF-TEACHING 

DANCE BOOKS 

Fully illustrated with 
pictures and diagrams 
shotvitig every position 
and step 

BETTY WHITE’S TEEN-AGE DANCEBOOK 

Illustrated with 140 
pictures and diagrams $4.50 

BETTY WHITE’S DANCING MADE EASY 

Illustrated with 196 
pictures and diagrams $4.50 
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* PLEASE SEND ME ... 

Marksmanship tor Young Shooters 

Assists in teoching use of the spring-type 
oir rifle, especiolly to elementory-school 
child. Reody November. 

□ 1960 24 p. Ulus. $1.00 

Equipment and Supplies for Athletics, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 

Complete guide bosed on recommendotions 
of o Notional Workshop. Reody November. 

□ 1960 84 p. $2.50 

Physical Education for 
High School Students (Revised) 

Hondbook of sports, gomes, recreation, oth- 
letics, for 7-12th grode boys ond girls. 

□ 1960 Clothbound 416 p. Ulus. $3.00 

Shooting and Hunting 

□ I960 8'Axil 94 p. Illus. $2.00 

Casting and Angling 

□ 1958 8'Ax 11 52 p. Illus. $2.00 

Girls and Women's 

Sports Technique Charts 

Bosic techniques, title strip, references. 8-12 
chorts in envelope. $1.00 set 

□ Speedboll 0 Bosketboll 0 Volleyboll 

Girls and Women's Official Guides 

0 Aquotics, 1959-61 $ .75 

0 Archery - Riding, 1960-62 .$1.00 

0 Bosketboll, 1960-61 .$1.00 

0 Bowling - Fencing - Golf, ’60-62 $1.00 

0 Field Hockey - LoCrosse, 1960-62 $1.00 

0 Soccer - Speedboll, 1960-62 . $1.00 

0 Softboll - Trock/Field, 1960-62 $ .75 

0 Tennis - Bodminton, 1960-62 .. $1.00 

0 Volleyboll, 1959-61 . $ .75 

0 Winter Sports/Outing Activities $ .75 
0 Recreotionol Gomes and Sports $ .75 

1 

I AAHPER - NEA I 

| 1201 - 16th Street, N.W., I 

|Woshington 6, D. C. 

. *Pleose send me copies os marked obove. | 
(2-9 copies of one title, 10% discount; | 
MO or more 20%) j 

| Check enclosed 0 Bill me 0| 

l 

I Nome . I 

I 

1 Address | 

I 

| City .. Stole .-.J 

I (Enclose payment with orders of $2.00 or less) | 
tOrder blonk ollochcd) 


Editing Your Color Movies, George W. 
Cushman. Camera Craft Publishing, 95 
Minna St., San Francisco 5. Pp. 96. Paper, 
$1.95. 

How to Capture Action in Photocraphy, 
Dan Daniels. Universal Photo Books, 915 
Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 128. Paper, 
$1.95. 

Kodak Camera Guide, The. Pocket Books. 

630 5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 224. $.50. 
Kodak Home Movie Camera Guide, The. 
Pocket Books, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. 
Pp. 200. $.50. 

Minolta-16 Camera Guide, Joseph D. Coo¬ 
per. Universal Photo Books, 915 Broadway, 
New York 10. Pp. 112. Paper, $1.95. 
Teen Agers’ Guide to Photography, Burt 
Murphy. Universal Photo Books, 915 
Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 128. Paper, 
$1.95. 

Ultra-Miniature Photocraphy, Joseph D. 
Cooper. Universal Photo Books. 915 Broad¬ 
way, New York 10. Pp. 160. $3.95. 


Magazine Articles 


American Journal of Occupational Ther¬ 
apy, May-June 1960 

Therapeutic Crafts, Donald L. Weston , 
Ph.D. 

Arts and Activities, September 1960 
Fall 1960 Buyers’ Guide 
New Conquests in Space (loothpick sculp¬ 
ture), Dale Gleason and Eugene E. Pool. 

Camping Magazine, June 1960 
Camp Health 

Three Common Fanils of Camping, Marjo¬ 
rie Camp and Barbara Ellen Joy. 

Catholic Charities Review, May 1960 
Volunteers and the Aging, Elisabeth C. 
Phillips. 

A Senior Citizen Day Center, Rer. fTilliarn 
C. Zennes. 

A State Looks at Its Senior Citizens, Very 
Rev, Msgr . Leo J. Coady. 

Mental Hospitals, September 1960 
Toastmasters Pop Up at Hospital, James 
W. McDaniel. 

Tlu* Circle F Club: A Community Social 
Rehabilitation Project (Minneapolis), 
Thomas 11, IVah , /VJ.S.JT. 

Recreation for the 111 and Handicapped, 

July 1960 

Creative Recreation, John E, Davis , Sc.D, 
Therapeulic Aspects of Recreation, /T alter 
11. Obenauf, M.D. 

Recreation Programming for the Mentally 
Retarded, John A. Friedrich , Ph.D. 
Instant Folk Dance Fun, A Tested Group 
Activity for the Mentally Ill, Cy Gross- 
man. 

Showcase, Music Cluiis Magazine, May- 
June 1960 

Music in Public Recreation, Siebolt Fries- 
ivyk. 

Swimming Pool Age, July 1960 

Working with the Handicapped, Leo Ber¬ 
ner, Maurice Case, Jack Brady, Manfred 
Hall , Darothy Orr , Gil Half, and Don 
ff'ise. 

Woman’s Day, September 1960 
The P.T.A. Discovers Art, Katharine T. 
Kin h ead. 

Today’s Health, August 1960 
lie Puts People on Ice, Jim Liston. 


People to People 

Continued frotn Page 357 


to the chagrin of the Atsugi coach and 
play ers. The coach vehemently con¬ 
tested the decision. The umpire, calm 
and unruffled, strode to first base and 
asked the runner if he were safe or out. 
The runner said that, in his opinion, he 
was out. This unprecedented turn of 
events led the umpire to reverse his de¬ 
cision and call the runner out. The vast 
majority of American spectators had 
certainly never seen anything like this 
in the States. 

Many Americans believe Japanese 
women are dominated primarily by 
their menfolk. However, Japanese wom¬ 
en have been enjoying greater freedom 
and status. Female membership at pri¬ 
vate golf courses in Japan has in¬ 
creased, for example. In a recent match 
with the Tamagawa Golf Course, in 
Tokyo, one of the members of its “six- 
teen-man*’ team turned out to be a Mrs. 
Watanabe. This 106-pound. 58*year*old 
woman made par on most of the holes. 
Her 78 turned out to he third best for 
the Japanese team, and, needless to say, 
she defeated all three of the other men 
in her foursome. 

The Atsugi Little League and the 
Pony League formed teams composed 
of dependents of military personnel 
and dependents of Japanese nationals 
working aboard NAS Alsugi. Rosters 
of each team consist of Japanese and 
American players and coaches. Japan¬ 
ese and American mothers and fathers 
sit side by side and cheer their teams. 
Japanese and American players, as 
teammates, form mutual bonds while 
the parents are drawn together in their 
joint support of the team. 

Recreation can be a powerful force 
uniting individuals, communities, and 
nations. In an endeavor to improve re¬ 
lationships throughout the world, our 
government should evaluate and exploit 
th is area as a definite medium of inter¬ 
national goodwill. Field representa¬ 
tives assigned the responsibility of pro¬ 
moting activities that foster desirable 
rapport may be one solution. The At¬ 
sugi program has had immeasurable 
success, and Japanese and Americans 
have indicated a desire for continu¬ 
ance. # 
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NOW...ADD EXCITING, LIVE-ACTION 




TO YOUR YEAR-ROUND PROGRAM! 


SUPERIOR’S IMPORTANT NEW 
ROLL-A-WAY FEATURE GIVES 
YOU A FOLDING POOL TABLE 
THAT CAN BE ROLLED, USED 
OR STORED...TO MEET THE 
PROGRAM NEEDS OF THE DAY. 


THIS YEAR... PROGRAM POOL! 



SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES'CORPORATION • 520 COSTER STREET • NEW YORK 59, NEW YORK 


Write for Superior literature. 
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More 


In Your RECREATION PROGRAM 
...with AMERICAN Trampolines 


No special skill needed to trampoline- 
oil the boys (and girls) con participate! 


The boom in trampolining can 
be a real boon to your recrea¬ 
tion program. With trampoline 
centers popping up all over the 
country, trampolining has be¬ 
come America’s fastest-grow¬ 
ing sport. Take advantage of 
this unprecedented popularity. 

Schedule trampolining on your 
program and watch how fast 
interest and excitement mount! 

But get the best — specify 
American Trampolines! Only 
American Trampolines offer 
you triple-bridged leg con¬ 
struction and other exclusive 
features for longer life . . . bet¬ 
ter balance . . . and superior 
performance. With American’s 
newly increased production fa¬ 
cilities, you’ll also get imme¬ 
diate delivery. Write today for 
our new catalog and prices. 

Yours FREE for the asking! 

Americon Trampolines fald op easily and 
quickly for storage and transportation 

£?DCC _Wall Charts, Lesson Plans and LARRY GRISWOLD "Trampoline 
' Tumbling" Textbook with each AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE 


American Trampolines Meet All 
A'.A.U. and N.C.A.A. specifications 
—Are Guaranteed Highest Quality 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, JEFFERSON 20, IOWA 


If it's an AMERICAN Trampoline , its the FINE2T 
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Give BOOKS For Christmas 



For a Friend Who Is a Church Leader 

759— Recreation and the Local Church . $2.75 

By Frances Clemens , Robert Tully , and Edward Crill , Editors. 
Program suggestions for sports, picnics, banquets, outdoor edu¬ 
cation, nature studies, hobbies, crafts, playground fun, parties, 
rhythmic activities, plays, music, storytelling, games. Bihli- 
ography. Illustrated. 191 pp. 

1434— Summer With Nursery Children . $2.00 

By Florence Schultz. Designed to aid in the planning of activities 
and facilities for the church nursery school in summer. Includes 
songs, indoor and outdoor games, teaching techniques, and il¬ 
lustrations. 156 pp. 

For a Friend Who Is a Camp Leader 

783— Creative Crafts for Campers . $7.95 

By Catherine T. Hammett and Carol M. Horrocks. An emphasis 
on outdoor arts and crafts in organized camps and for hand- 
crafters of all ages. 175 projects using Nature’s designs and 
materials. 431 pp. 

826— Workbook for Camp Counselor Training (2nd Ed.) $4.00* 
By Marie D. Hartwig. Combines camping theory with practice. 
Discusses group guidance and counseling, the major areas of 
the camp program, first aid, and reports. References. 140 pp. 

For a Friend Who Is a Parent 

1619 —Singing Days of Childhood. $4.95 

Florence Ray. Songs, poems, finger plays, and rhythms for the 
young child. Subject matter includes the seasons, holidays, cow¬ 
boys, the circus, family fun, the farm. Teaching suggestions. 
131 pp. 

1696—Every Child’s Storybook . $3.95 

By Margaret Martignoni. A collection of stories, poems, nursery 
rhymes, jokes, and riddles for children. Some are old favorites, 
others are the work of modem writers. Suhject index. Il¬ 
lustrated. 273 pp. 

1295— Gardening: A New World for Children . $2.75 

By Sally Wright. Covers the basic fundamentals of year-round 
gardening for children with emphasis on gardens compatible 
with their interests. Contains projects and planning schemes. 
Illustrations. 183 pp. 

For a Friend Who Is a Teenager 

1397— Handbook of Co-ed Teen Activities . $7.95 

By Edythe and David DeMarche. Games, party suggestions, how 
to plan dances, what to serve, camping, projects with purpose, 
hobby guide and parliamentary procedure for leaders, parents 
and teenagers. Illustrated. 640 pp. 

841— Betty White’s Teen-Age Dance Etiquette . $2.50 

By Betty White. Presents the accepted social practices for teen¬ 
agers. Illustrated by June Kirkpatrick. 64 pp. 

219— Betty White’s Teen-Age Dancebook . $4.50 

By Betty White . Contain all the popular dances, with clear and 
easy instructions. Helpful ideas on invitations, dress, etc. Il¬ 
lustrated. 240 pp. 

605— The Seventeen Party Book ... $3.00 

Edited by Enid Haupt. For teenagers, detailed plans for showers, 
high-school proms, birthday parties, box parties, and others. 
Decorations, menus, recipes, games. Illustrated. 207 pp. 

1316— Photography for Teen-Agers (2nd Ed.) .. $3.95 

By Lucille Robertson Marshall. Covers every aspect of photog¬ 
raphy from the simple box camera to flash bulbs; use of color; 
latest equipment; and processes. Photographs, 180 pp. 


For the Friend With a Hobby 

779— The Candle Book . $3.50 

By Carli Laklan. The first and complete book on candles and 
candle craft as a hobby or for money-making. 190 pp, 

802— Mosaics: Hobby and Art . $3.50 

By Edwin Hendrickson. The essentials of a new hobby requir¬ 
ing no special artistic talent or age limit. Details and photos on 
how to make many functional objects of different designs and 
color schemes. Ill pp. 

1593— The Complete Book of Coin Collecting (Rev. Ed.) .. $3.95 
Joseph Co0in. Provides anyone of average buying power with 
the information essential to accumulate a worthwhile collection 
of ancient and modern coins. List of dealers. Glossary. Photo¬ 
graphs. 251 pp. 

1597—How to Live with a Parakeet . $3.50* 

By B. A. Benson. An amusing guide on the care and training of 
parakeets. Includes teaching the parakeet to talk, taming, neces¬ 
sary equipment, care in accidents and sickness. Line drawings. 

188 pp. 

1369— Better Homes and Gardens Flower Arranging for 

Every Day and Special Occasions. $2.95 

ABC’s of basic arrangement styles—traditional. Oriental, mod¬ 
ern. Illustrated instructions. Helpful hints, over 200 photo¬ 
graphs, 115 in color. 160 pp. 

1594 A— Handicrafts and Hobbies for Recreation and Re¬ 
tirement . $4.00 

By Marguerite lekis. A wealth of information on activities 
which may be conducted in and around the home for pleasure 
and profit. Crafts in wood, metal, leather, clay, paper, textiles 
and plastics. New slants on old hobbies, gardening, painting, 
weaving and collecting. 


For the Friend Who Is a Sportsman £ 

666— Basic Skills in Sports (2nd Ed.) . $4.50* 

By David A . Armbruster and Leslie W. Irwin. Presents the es¬ 
sential techniques, strategies, offenses and defenses of team and 
individual sports for hoth men and women. Rules, equipment, 
safety factors, tests. 334 pp. 

1376—The Complete Book of Water Skiing. $4.50 

By Robert ScharfJ. Written for both the beginner and the ad¬ 
vanced skier. Includes information on required equipment, 
tricks, jumping, boat handling, water safety, and tournaments. 
Over 100 illustrations. 191 pp. 


For the Friend Who Is a Nature Lover £ 

1290— Tiie Tree Identification Book . $10.00 

By George W. D. Symonds. 1539 pictures to help identify 130 
different trees. In two sections; Pictorial Keys, showing fruit, 
bark, flowers, etc.; Master Pages, showing member of the family. 
Side edge indexed, 272 pp. 

1153— Tuf. Art of Drying Plants and Flowers . $4.50 

By Mabel Squires. A practical book on the selecting, drying, and 
using of plant materials for year around decoration. Detailed 
charts, lists, and tables. Photographs. 258 pp. 

977— Field Book of Nature Activities .... $3.95 

By William Hillcourt. A broad outline of all the possible activi¬ 
ties in the field of nature study, and a wealth of ideas for every 
conceivable nature hobby. Illustrated. 320 pp. 


RECREATION BOOK CENTER 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York 

i 

For Christinas mailings—orders must reach Book Center by November 20. 

Prices subject to publishers' changes *Not subject to NRA membership discount. When ordering , mention Recreation Magazine. 
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MACGREGOR 


for good sports everywhere! 


Whatever your in-season sports program, MacGregor athletic 
equipment can help make it a popular success. Golf, tennis, 
softball, baseball—just about any sport comes off better when 
MacGregor balls and equipment are used. Generations of ath¬ 
letic-minded men and women, boys and girls, have looked to 
MacGregor for the finest in all sports equipment. Give your 
program a boost by providing the best. .. MacGregor for all 
good sports. MacGregor equipment is available from sporting 
goods dealers everywhere. 


A Brunswick 
Subsidiary 






THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnot? 32, Ohio • BASEBALL • FOOTBALL • BASKETBALL • OOLF • TENNIS 
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On the Cover 

Transition into winter. The airy gai¬ 
ety of these steeds carries over even 
when the carrousel has stopped and 
summer ended, in this delightful pic¬ 
ture by Izis. It is reproduced from an 
excellent new book, Say It With Your 
Camera, by Jacob Deschin, through the 
courtesy of the publishers, Ziff-Davis 
Publishing Company, One Park Ave¬ 
nue, New York 16 ($4.95). 

Next Month 

The December issue of Recreation 
will be devoted, among other concerns, 
to the “things” that make the recreation 
job possible—the equipment, supplies, 
and facilities and areas used by recrea¬ 
tion executives and other leadership. 
Selection of proper playground sur¬ 
facing, for example, will be covered in 
an excellent article, “Paving the Way 
to Playground Fun,” by Ed Maurer, 
recreation design and facility planner 
for the Philadelphia Department of 
Recreation, and how to make your play¬ 
ground dreams come true, in “From 
Dream to Drawing Board,” by Gene 
Rotsch. Bill Frederickson, Jr., will tell 
what to do after the bond issue has 
passed, in “Forty-Million Dollars — 
Well Spent.” Community people are 
not left out of the book in other articles, 
however, and you won’t want to miss 
Virginia Musselman’s excellent Con¬ 
gress speech, “The White House Con¬ 
ference on Children and Youth, Its 
Challenge to Program.” Other good 
things, including quickie last-minute 
ideas for Christmas, will round out a 
walloping Christmas issue. 

Photo Credits 

Page 403, Richards, Tacoma, Wash¬ 
ington; 412, Romaine Photography, 
San Francisco; 414-416, Hay Photo 
Service, Stamford, Connecticut; 422- 
23, Larry Cornwell, Downey, Califor¬ 
nia; 433, Jac Holland, Deep River, On¬ 
tario; 434, State of California Division 
of Beaches and Parks; 437, Miami- 
Metro News Bureau. 
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Hundreds of Park and Recreation 
Departments annually add 10 to 
20% to their available funds with 
refreshment Profits. You can, too. 
Detailed free booklets tell what you 
need, haw ta order, and haw ta pay 
out af profits as yau operate. No 
obligation, write today sure for com¬ 
plete details. 

GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 

310 EAST THIRD STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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DRY LINE MARKERS 
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Constant Flow. 
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H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 
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NEW ALL-AMERICAN 

PICNIC GRILL 


It's tops in grills! Positive six-way dran 
control provides fasler, easier fire kin¬ 
dling, saves fuel, guaranlees tenderer, 
juieier charcoaled sleaks, chops and bar¬ 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 
Shipped fully assembled. 



Order Your All-American Grill TODAY I 
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A 
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LETTERS 

Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel¬ 
come. — The Editors. 


Shocked into Action 

Sirs: 

The final analysis of the existing per¬ 
sonnel situation in the field of recrea¬ 
tion as presented by W. C. Sutherland 
in the September issue of RECREATION 
is an excellent portrayal of a serious 
problem. The article is equally as im¬ 
portant in outlining the current and 
future personnel situation as the splen¬ 
did discussion I have heard Mr. Suther¬ 
land so ably deliver at several large 
professional meetings. This current ef¬ 
fort should acquaint many other per¬ 
sons with the facts. 

I hope that individuals listening and 
reading about the drab personnel pic¬ 
ture now and for the foreseeable future 
will receive the same shock that I did. 
I was so impressed . . . that I offered 
my part-time services to George Wash¬ 
ington University and the University of 
Virginia to teach evening classes in rec¬ 
reation, especially for graduates and 
undergraduates majoring in physical 
education, in the hopes I could prose¬ 
lyte a few. Both schools accepted and 
I have had some degree of success in 
my classes in having interested students 
place more emphasis upon recreation 
skills and techniques with the intention 
of entering the recreation field. In ad¬ 
dition, I visited the local high-school 
graduation classes and attempted to in¬ 
terest students who are going to college 
to study in the area of recreation. 

The graduate class I taught at the 
University of Virginia (Northern 
Branch) last semester was composed 
mostly of local high-school physical- 
education teachers who were indoctri¬ 
nated and encouraged to go hack to 
their schools and interest capable stu¬ 
dents to go to college and major in rec¬ 
reation. Out of the class I succeeded 
also in having several of the teachers 
decide to continue their advanced study 
in the recreation field. 

William Dove Thompson, Director 

of Recreation , Fairfax County , Vir¬ 
ginia. 

A Rewarding Program 

Sirs: 

The Arlington County Department of 
Recreation and Parks conducted a sum¬ 


mer playground for the mentally re¬ 
tarded children this year for the first 
time. It was a huge success. There 
were five counselors, one matron, and 
one craft specialist hired to supervise 
and operate the program. Swimming in 
a privately owned pool was provided 
twice a week. Two Volkswagens were 
used to transport the children to the 
playground; some children were driven 
to the playground by their parents. The 
hours of operation were from 8 A.M. to 
4:30 p.m. Attendance varied from forty 
to fifty children daily. The program was 
conducted for nine weeks (June 20- 
August 19, Monday to Friday). These 
children were most appreciative and 
looked forward to the program most 
enthusiastically. 

Recreation departments all over the 
country should provide recreation for 
the mentally retarded as well as normal 
children. With the proper personnel, 
the job is easy and most rewarding to 
the leaders as well as the children. I 
recommend it most highly and feel that 
this department gave a real service to 
these children this past summer. 

Edsel B. Martz, Supervisor of Play¬ 
grounds and Teen Centers , Arlington 

County , Virginia. 

A Tremendous Opportunity 

Sirs: 

After serving for three months as a 
recreation intern in Milwaukee, through 
the Internship Training Program of¬ 
fered by the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, I feel 1 owe it to all recreation 
majors throughout the country to relay 
some of my observations and feelings 
regarding this educational opportunity. 

I was first introduced to the program 
last year while a senior at Oregon State 
University. My advisor. Miss Percy 
Margaret Gill, suggested I write to 
NR A regarding this program. I now 
find that not all recreation majors are 
given this opportunity. 

The Internship Program as offered 
by the Milwaukee Recreation Depart¬ 
ment (also offered in Philadelphia) 
fosters growth not only in recreation 
techniques and skill application, hut 
also in organization, administration, 
and operation of a recreation system, 
including the actual application of these 
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methods by the intern in an on-the-job 
training situation. Each intern has to 
set up, develop, and offer his own pro¬ 
gram for the particular group he is 
serving. He is also given illustrations 
and accounts of what departments in 
other communities are doing so he may 
become familiar with many different 
recreation systems. 

As a part of his one-year service to 
the department, he attends meetings 
especially designed to help him “grow” 
in the field. The NRA, through its Rec¬ 
reation Personnel Service and Willard 
C. Sutherland, devotes particular at¬ 
tention to the intern and his progress, 
offering him any and all assistance. 

Interns who have successfully com¬ 
pleted their training are now on their 
way to contributing highly to the field 
of recreation. Although it is not the aim 
of this letter to stress the monetary 
value of this training program, it would 
be incomplete if I did not at least men¬ 
tion the obvious fact that those persons 
who are more adequately prepared pro¬ 
fessionally naturally can qualify for the 
higher paying jobs. With this in mind, 
may I again emphasize the value of this 
program. 

Every senior majoring in recreation 
should write to Mr. Sutherland, Rec¬ 
reation Personnel Service, National 
Recreation Association, 8 West 8th 
Street, New York 11, inquiring about 
this opportunity. 

I wish to emphasize that I have not 
been asked to write this letter, but am 
doing so simply because I believe that 
many recreation graduates are not 
aware of this tremendous opportunity 
and its professional value. I, for one, 
believe in it to the extent that I want 
professionally minded students in the 
field of recreation to be aware of an op¬ 
portunity to better themselves and the 
profession. 

Howie Smith, Recreation Intern, 

Department of Municipal Recreation, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin . 


Music to Our Ears 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your outstanding 
new format of Recreation Magazine 
in the September issue. This is indeed 
a very wonderful copy, very attractively 
presented and loaded with useful ma¬ 
terials. It is a magazine in which any 
recreation person would be proud to 
have a contributing part. 

I was particularly pleased with the 
new color of last-minute news items and 
the title arrangements for the various 
sections. Rest wishes for continued suc¬ 
cess with this excellent contribution to 
the recreation movement. 

I would like very much for our board 
members to start receiving Recreation 
Magazine and I am enclosing their 


names and addresses. Please have our 
department billed for these five new 
subscriptions. 

Julian R. Walker, Superintendent 
of Recreation, Fayette County Play¬ 
ground and Recreation Board, Lex¬ 
ington, Kentucky . 

* * * * 

My heartiest congratulations on the 
lively, new, and extremely useful “look” 

. . . sectionalization of content by areas 
of interest and concerns lends to the 
magazine’s convenience as a reference 
source. The monthly pages for fresh 
ideas and briefs, together with the 
brand new “As We Go To Press” and 
“Trade Mart”—in color—give the for¬ 
mat a decidedly modern and profes¬ 
sional appearance. The quality of con¬ 
tents remains on the high level as 
always. Rest wishes for continued suc¬ 
cess in keeping the educational and in¬ 
formational avenues so in tune with the 
times. 

Shane MacCarthy, Executive Di¬ 
rector, President’s Council on Youth 

Fitness, Washington, D.C. 

# * * * 

The September 1960 Recreation 
Magazine has eye appeal! First I had 
to gaze at the pink pages and read the 
latest news, then I turned to the “Trade 
Mart” for information on the free ma¬ 
terials. Then I looked at the front again 
and admired the attractive yellow, 
white, and black colors. 

As I read Recreation carefully, I 
noted the well-done art work, the well- 
illustrated, high-type articles, and the 
increased number of advertisements. 
Congratulations to you and your staff 
on a job well done and another progres¬ 
sive step forward! 

Thomas W. Lantz, Superintendent, 
Public Recreation, Metropolitan Park 
District, Tacoma, Washington . 
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EXACT SIZE 


Ntw, Improved Golden Age Club Pin 
Now in real geld plate with tree in 
green lewelert’ enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each, including federal tax and 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs. 

JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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FOLD-KING 
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MMCT rMCIS 
►ISCOUNTS & TMMS 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 

Kitchen committees, social groups, atten¬ 
tion! Factory prices & discount* up to *0% 
to Churches, Schools, Clubs, etc. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquet Tables, 
with exclusive new automatic folding: and 


locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 inodds andI 

BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 

Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat- 
form-nsert. portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our S3rd year. 

THE MONROE C0. f 181 Church St., Colfw, Iowa 




Leased FREE! 


Save 

Time 

and 

Money! 


Stop wosting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls ond paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOWl 


Leased FREE to responsible ogencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attroc¬ 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet— 7Vt x BVt x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 104. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quolity balls. Use profit ta maintain and re¬ 
place poddies, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: “Stop Wasting Their Time." 
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Hat and Coat Racks 

These multl-purpos? wardrobe racks go 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. lengths, have two hat shelves and 
1 or 2 full length hanger bars for coat 
hangers or coat hooks. (Two sided hooks 
snap over and straddle the bar. see detail). 
Standard units come on glides or casters; 
stand rigidly under a full load- CHECKER - 
ETTES are also available in two sided units 
(double capacity); add-on units for making 
long continuous racks, and matching wall 
mount units. 

Write for Cofo/og. CT-515 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO 


Hr. as and Madison Streets, Elmhurst. III. 
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ADD ^ewtmted 

ED DURLACHER 
TO YOUR STAFF 

with 


HONOR YOUR 
PARTNER RECO RDS 

^^^^Freeport, N. Y 


Unique, Progressive Recorded 
Talk-Thru, Walk-Thru Method 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

l 

i 

I 

I 


• Physical Fitness 

• Square Dances 

• Couple Dances 
& Mixers 

• Rhythms 

• Folk Dances 


Activities to Music 

• Play Party 
and 

Singing Games 

• Marches 

• Rope Skipping 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS | 

Box No. Bob R, Freeport, N. Y. I 

□ Please Send FREE BROCHURE 

□ Enclosed is 50$ for 33V3 rpm DEMONSTRA¬ 

TION RECORD giving excerpts from the albums 
listed above. J 

Name__ 

Address_ 
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AND 

CREATIVE CRAFT IDEAS 


l»ffc ••• 




hobbies 

CRAFTS 

*•** BOOH 

“'“’w u(um 

** » - ... u. 






tu” 


»-■ 




IBBIRBai 4 SONS 

'* 14 **«•»•»* 
CUvtiAN* », 


• 99 


Only Immerman’s (mfgr. of kilns, tools and 

• supplies widely endorsed by schools, Institu- 

• tlons .and recreation programs) offers you 

• such a completely satisfying, direct channel 
to supplies and “Here's How" Information! 
Explore enameling, mosaics, metal tooling. 

% j etching, jewelry, marquetry, etc., etc. Send 

•** for these valuable reference volumes today. 
-j---Li 


IMMERMAN & SONS 

D«pf. CH-7 • 1924 EUCLID • Cleveland 1J. Ohio 
■ _ A-2795 


RESOURCES and REFERENCES 


Resources for the Future offers a re¬ 
print series which park and recreation 
people should find of great value. Re¬ 
cent additions are: Changing Patterns 
of Land Use in the West by Marion 
Clawson (#18); Lagging Sectors and 
Regions of the American Economy by 
Harvey S. Perloff (#19); Suburban 
Development Districts by Marion Claw¬ 
son (#20); Conservation for More 
and More People by Joseph L. Fisher 
(#21); and Our Resource Situation 
and Outlook—Public Policy and Indi¬ 
vidual Responsibility by Joseph L. Fish¬ 
er (#22). Single eopies are free on 
request, additional copies $.25, from 
Resources for the Future, 1775 Massa¬ 
chusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, 

! D.C. 

The World Around You , a packet of 
booklets put out by the Garden Club 
of America Conservation Committee, 
contains such material as “Let’s All 
Help Keep America Beautiful,” “Don’t 
Be a Litterbug,” “Our National Parks,” 
“Our Wildlife Heritage,” “What Is a 
Watershed?” “Our National Re¬ 
sources,” “A Study Guide.” Packet 
costs $.35 and is available from Garden 
Club of America, 598 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. 

A wealth of free materials on youth 
fitness is available from the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness. These work¬ 
shop reports include bulletins on 
“Sports for Fitness,” “Religious Group 
Leaders,” and “Health Programs and 
Physical Education.” Available from 
the Council, General Accounting Office 
Building, Suite 4830, 441 G Street 
N.W., Washington 25, D. C, 

Stunning art booklets , published by 
the National Gallery of Art, Washing¬ 
ton 25, D. C., have texts by the museum 
staff and contain color reproductions 
of representative works. These 48-page, 
7%^-by-5 y$" booklets, priced at $.25 
each, are now available in a boxed set 
of ten, under the over all title “Ten 
Schools of Painting in the National 
Gallery of Art,” for $2.50, postpaid. 
The individual issues cover “German 
Painting,” “Spanish Painting,” “Later 
Italian Painting,” “French Painting of 
the 16-18th Centuries,” “French Paint¬ 
ing: 19th Century,” “Early Italian 
Painting,” “American Painting,” 
“Flemish Painting,” “Dutch Painting,” 
and “British Painting.” 

Urban Renewal Notes , a bimonthly 
digest, available on free subscription, is 
designed “to point a finger at good 


techniques, report unusual local ap¬ 
proaches and successes, and summarize 
pertinent Urban Renewal Administra¬ 
tion program development and publica¬ 
tions.” A request to URA, Washington 
25, D.C. will put you on the mailing list. 

• 

Home Play and Play Equipment 
(Children’s Bureau Publication #238) 
is now available in a revised edition. 
Adele Franklin, director of All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools, Board of Edu¬ 
cation, New York City, made the revi¬ 
sions, bringing this useful twenty-four- 
page pamphlet up to date, making it 
increasingly valuable to parents and 
parent groups. Order from the Super¬ 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., $.15. 

A Blueprint for Board Members is a 
handbook by Della Schmidt who has 
had twenty years experience as a mem¬ 
ber of different boards and has also 
“trained” board members for the Girl 
Scouts of Omaha. It covers functions, 
meetings, committees, staff-board and 
community relationships, and offers 
help in developing a board member’s 
orientation kit and manual. Available 
for $.50 from the Volunteer Bureau of 
Omaha, 7th Floor, Kilpatrick Building, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

We Can Agree , a code of behavior 
for parents and teenagers, is a well- 
prepared, well-presented pamphlet cov¬ 
ering teenage social, religious, and 
scholastic behavior. Available for $.50 
from Niagara Falls Youth Co-ordinat¬ 
ing Council, 607 Walnut Street, Niag¬ 
ara Falls, New York. 

Youth and the JForW, a peoplc-to- 
people program resource hook, tells 
how to get acquainted with young peo¬ 
ple around the world through corre¬ 
spondence, books, living and working 
abroad, and school research on foreign 
customs and mores. It includes a list 
of foreign information offices. Avail¬ 
able for $1.25 from W. Arthur Mc¬ 
Kinney, 18 Ryan Road, Highland Park, 
New Jersey. 

Group Methods in Therapy by Je¬ 
rome D. Frank, M.D. discusses appli¬ 
cation of group therapy methods iu 
helping people solve their emotional 
problems. The booklet includes, in ad¬ 
dition to more general therapy such as 
discussion groups, such specialized ap- 

Contrnucd on Page 432 
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THE CASE FOR BEAUTY 


What Is Its Place 

I in Today’s World? 

' 


I 4 N IMPORTANT PART of today’s city dream and the plans 
I for urban renewal to meet population increase must be 
consideration of the place of beauty in this modernization 
I and upgrading of our patterns of living. With increased cul¬ 
tural activities and other interesting leisure-time facilities at 
hand, and with higher incomes to enjoy them, people are 
turning more and more to residing within the city limits. 
As cities become more crowded, however, their somewhat 
harried citizens want and need the relaxing quiet of more 
green spaces, more natural areas in which to stretch the soul, 
to provide the so necessary mental and spiritual strength. 

In the light of this situation, many distinguished planners 
and thinkers are becoming increasingly concerned and have 
expressed themselves variously on the case for open spaces 
V and natural beauty within our metropolises. For instance, 
in an address, “America Is Our Cities,” made before the 
Greater Cincinnati Conference Workshop not long ago, Roy 
W. Johnson, director of the Advanced Research Projects, 
Washington, D.C., said, “Another basic characteristic of the 
renewed city concerns a state of mind we have about beauty. 
1 Don’t you think it’s time we stopped apologizing for beauty? 

Why should we accept the pseudotheory that beauty without 
j practicality is no reason for beauty? To create a park just 
because it makes a more beautiful city isn’t reason enough? 
This, I think, is wrong. Beauty is a protest against disorder, 
dirt, and decay. Ugliness promotes disorder and disorder 
promotes decay, and decay winds up in the kind of slum- 
ridden areas we see around our central core. 

“There is an up-cycle that can operate in cities, just as 
there is the all-too-well-known down-cycle. When older 
areas are beautified and made places which lift people’s 
hearts and heads, places where people want to live and 
raise families and are proud to live, the up-cycle starts, and 
experience has proven it has a remarkable momentum.’ 

And Dr. Luther Gulick, president of the Institute of Pub¬ 
lic Administration, says “With most of the people now liv¬ 
ing in cities, the only way we can make American life more 



An open water-body in a dense city is a priceless 
treasure ... a million-dollar mirror reflecting 
clouds and trees” — Richard Neutra 


efficient, beautiful, and noble is to make our cities efficient, 
beautiful, and noble. 

“What we need is awareness; deep concern by the well- 
informed; local governmental structures laid out for action. 
But, above all, we need leadership for action. 

“In the new metropolis we face economic and political 
problems, surely; but we face something much more sig¬ 
nificant. It is nothing less than the task of providing for the 
cultural and spiritual life of the future, so that this land of 
ours may be richer, freer, nobler, and more dynamic.” 

The Right Honorable Vincent Massey, while governor 
general of Canada, told the Community Planning Associa¬ 
tion of Canada, “City dwellers still need natural beauty. 
They have always known it and have, when they could, sur¬ 
rounded their habitations with gardens, parks, lawns and 
stretches of water. These amenities are not luxuries; they 
satisfy a profound need. We can have natural beauty in our 
towns even if we must forego the charms of the open coun¬ 
tryside, and in a town one may enjoy the peculiar delights of 
nature associated with the harmonies of good architecture, 
each embellishing the other.” 

i 

The importance of beauty in city planning is also treated 
in Survival Through Design by Richard Neutra (New York: 
Oxford University Press , 1954). Mr. Neutra stated, “. .. to 
raise children in psychologically satisfactory surroundings 
and not have them warped by sensorial privation, by con¬ 
fusion and irritation to the eye or the ear or the nose, to have 
them look out on a green surface, or into greeii foliage, or 
play in the shade of trees—instead of our spending the 
money on well-advertised aluminum blinds, or awnings, or 
shades after cutting down the trees—all this is quite prac¬ 
tical. 

“Man has been conditioned and moulded by nature for 
a million years, and city administrations have the job to 
administer biologically bearable conditions to the citizens, 
young and old. This is an extremely practical consideration. 

I call it biological realism.”—D.D. 
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WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY 




Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 


Playground Equipment 
Indoor ^Basketball Backstops 
Swimming Pool Equipment 


Literature for each line avail* 
able on requcst~please specify. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 


Dept. R160 — 724 W. 8th St. 
Anderson, Indiana 



ARTHUR M. DEPEW 


The Cokesbury 
Game Book 


Revised Edition 


This revised edition brings the long¬ 
time favorite game book up to date 
with the addition of interesting new 
games and helpful illustrations. All 
games are conveniently arranged and 
indexed for quick and easy activity 
planning. Directions for games are 
clear and easy to follow. 

320 pages, illustrated $2.95 


Order from your bookstore 

ABINGDON PRESS 


EDITORIALLY 


SPEAKING 


A Current Look at Public Housing 


Housing officials and others are re¬ 
examining the public-housing program 
in numerous studies to determine how 
current needs of project families can be 
better satisfied, according to an an¬ 
nouncement by the National Associa¬ 
tion of Housing and Redevelopment 
officials, in the Journal of Housing . 
Public housing has been built by one 
thousand cities and towns since the 
1949 Housing Act was passed, and the 
program has brought a sense of accom¬ 
plishment, says NAHRO, and the con¬ 
sensus is that federal subsidy of low- 
income housing is sound and necessary. 

The Federal Housing and Home Fi¬ 
nance Agency lias issued three critiques 
of public-housing policies in the past 
three years. Housing executives in 
many cities have taken a critical look at 
their programs and are making major 
overhauls. Nongovernmental groups 
also are commenting. The National 
Federation of Settlements and Neigh¬ 
borhood Centers lias suggested that 
public housing may not be keeping up 
with urban social changes. Chicago’s 
citizen group, the Metropolitan Hous¬ 
ing and Planning Council, with AC¬ 
TION, national association devoted to 
urban renewal, held a joint study ses¬ 
sion on housing-disadvantaged fami¬ 
lies early this year. 

Officials voice a pressing concern for 
the growing gulf between public hous- 
ing tenants and the rest of the commu¬ 
nity. Public housing officials now rec¬ 
ognize that “the original concept of 
public housing—namely, the ‘providing 
of decent shelter for low-income fami¬ 
lies’—was one step short of accom¬ 
plishing nothing,” in the words of the 
Chicago Housing Authority director. 
He pointed out that, the real goal is to 
overcome the “years of conditioning in 
dreary slums” which bred hostility and 
a feeling that life is a “dog-eat-dog” 


struggle. 


Working with settlement houses and 
other volunteer welfare agencies, at 
least two dozen cities cited by NA11U0 
have encouraged tenants to feel a part 
of the whole community and have made 
public-housing projects more accepta¬ 
ble to neighbors. 

Another idea for breaking down the 
walls between the lowest income fami¬ 
lies housed in publicly aided buildings 
and the rest of the population, which 


Dorotliv Donaldson 


was overlooked in the Journal state¬ 
ment, is the working with the local pub- ; 
lie recreation departments and vice 
versa, to do a cooperative job of pro¬ 
viding further recreation interests and 
activities which by their very nature 
bring the two groups together in a natu¬ 
ral and informal manner. This is illus¬ 
trated very aptly by the story of the ex- j 
cellent program in Southfield Village, 
Stamford, Connecticut, by the commu¬ 
nity worker, Mrs. Alice Serly on Page 
414 of this issue. 


Music—Today and Tomorrow 


At a recent meeting of the Music 
Council, I was surprised to hear an at¬ 
tractive, modern and intelligent young 
woman, representing a nationally 
known choral group, describe her taste 
in music as “strictly long hair.” Now. 
I have no fault to find with any one's 
taste in music, at whatever hair length. 
There was a time when there was noth¬ 
ing in music for me but opera, oratorio, 
or the symphony. Anything else was 
taboo. Students and friends only whis¬ 
pered about popular music as musical 
“junk.” Whew! What a square! What 
a musical snob! 

About that time, however, Providence 
put in an oar, and vast areas of music 
on every level were opened to me. 
Group songs, folk and popular; dance 
combos and rhythms; the accordion; 
harmonica; the ukulele; all, had a defi¬ 
nite place in the great plan. What joy. 
the unaffected singing of a hoy. What 
satisfaction in the timid, and often out- 
of-tune, songs of the aged. The beauty 
of simplicity is lost to the musical snob 
who overlooks the fact that simple 
music is simply music.... Have we 
moved so far away from the real pur¬ 
pose of music we cannot see the forest 
for the trees? 

In recreation we have the greatest 
opportunity for a development of fine 
music for the future, while at the same 
time realizing immediate benefit. Cre¬ 
ation is the beginning. Recreation is 
rc-creation. In this era of speed, with 
the world rushing into who knows what, 
let us strive by sincere daily effort to 
“brighten the corner” wherever we are. 
Thus, again, will music become of the 
people and you will share in rc-creating 
the charm of yesterday. — William 
Francis Bercmann, supervisor of mu¬ 
sic, Chicago Park District. 
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► Hot News! A luncheon, cospon¬ 
sored by the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation and The Reader's Digest on 
October 27, released the report of the 
National Committee on Encroachment 
of Recreation and Park Lands and Wa¬ 
ters to the press. See summary of the 
report on Page 427 of this issue. 

► New national headquarters of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America, the Herbert 
Hoover Building, at 771 First Avenue, 
New York, was dedicated with formal 
ceremonies October 18. The building 
has been made possible largely by a 
special gift of the Charles Hayden 
Foundation, as well as by contributions 
from other foundations, corporations, 
and individuals. 


j ► The new James Bryant Conant re¬ 
port has just come out, published by 
the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, New Jersey ($.50, three 
copies for $1). Entitled Recommen¬ 
dations for Education in the Junior 
High School Years, it is in the form of 
' a memorandum to school boards. Some 
| highlights are: 

“All pupils should receive instruc¬ 
tion in art, music, and physical educa- 
I tion. All girls should receive instruc¬ 
tion in home economics and all boys 
I instruction in industrial arts. 

“Group activities which have particu- 
I lar relevance for early adolescents 
I should be part of the total program. 

These include musical and dramatic 
| activities, assembly and homeroom 
| programs, interest clubs, intra-mural 
< athletics, and student council. 

] “Interscholastic athletics and march- 
6 ing bands are to be condemned in jun¬ 
ior high schools. There is no sound 
educational reason for them and too 
often they serve merely as public en¬ 
tertainment. 

“The gymnasium is more important 
in colder regions of the nation than in 
those warm areas where children can 
have physical education outside most 
of the school year. Indeed, one can 
question whether in such areas the gym¬ 
nasium is a necessity for satisfactory 


instruction.” 


^ Another war has been won in Morris 
County, New Jersey, scene of many a 
Revolutionary War battle. The recent 
stunning victory occurred when the 
North American Wildlife Foundation, 


by a surprise coup, seized one thousand 
acres of picturesque natural country¬ 
side from under the collective noses of 
the Port of New York Authority which 
had been smelling out the area as a site 
for a proposed jet airport. The founda¬ 
tion bought the property, known as the 
Great Swamp, from sixteen owners and 
presented it to the U.S. Department of 
the Interior as a bird sanctuary. The 
foundation is engaged in a national 
campaign to preserve the country’s 


rapidly dwindling wetlands. 

Conservation interests and the air¬ 
port authority have been engaged in an 
embittered war for many months over 
the proposed jetport (see Recreation, 
March 1960 , Page 136), The “general” 
of the victorious forces is agreed to be 
M. Hartley Dodge, honorary chairman 
of the board of Remington Arms Com¬ 
pany and a large landowner in the area. 

Jet power notwithstanding, never un¬ 
derestimate the power of a birdwatcher. 

1 -> 


The President’s Reply 

Aivarded to President Eisenhower by the National Rec¬ 
reation Association , at the NRA Luncheon at the 42nd 
National Recreation Congress, a citation for outstand¬ 
ing service to recreation is acknowledged by the letter 
below. For further details, see reference on page 408. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

October 14, i960 

Dear Mr. Evans: 

Please give my thanks to the members of the Board 
of Directors of the National Recreation Association 
for their I960 Certificate of Appreciation. 

I value this honor highly because I have long valued 
the work of the National Recreation Association. 

Over the years, this Association has done much to 
strengthen our country f s cultural and recreational 
resources -- and it has successfully cooperated with 
like-minded groups in other nations. Its program 
has enriched the lives of our people and our neigh¬ 
bors abroad. 

You can assure your members that I will continue to 
work with enthusiasm for the objectives of the National 
Recreation Association. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 


Mr. James H. Evans 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
National Recreation Association 
8 West Eighth Street 
New York 11, New York 
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► A new National Committee on Chil¬ 
dren and Youth will be headed by Mrs. 
Isabella J. Jones, associate director of 
the White House Conference, who has 
been named director. Mrs. Jones will 
direct the conference’s follow-up activi¬ 
ties to be undertaken by the new com¬ 
mittee. Some six hundred national or¬ 
ganizations, thirty-four agencies of the 
federal government, and committees in 
most of the states will cooperate with 
the national group in implementing the 
findings of the conference. An evalua¬ 
tion of results is contemplated as a re¬ 
port to the nation in 1965. Offices of 
the committee will be in Washington. 

► A new FIFTEEN-MEMBER State Coun¬ 
cil on Arts, created by the 1960 Legis¬ 
lature at the urging of Governor Nel¬ 
son Rockefeller of New York, is author¬ 
ized to make a comprehensive survey of 
the state’s cultural resources. It will 
submit recommendations to the Gover¬ 
nor and the Legislature concerning 
ways in which the state could encourage 
appreciation of and participation in the 
fine arts and the performing arts. 

► Historic landmarks of national 
significance and interest may be regis¬ 
tered by the National Park Service 
under a plan just announced by the Sec¬ 
retary of the Interior, Fred A. Seaton. 
The National Registry of Historic 
Landmarks is designed to recognize 
and endorse the preservation and pro¬ 
tection of structures and sites now ad¬ 
ministered by the states, other public 
agencies, or historical societies and to 
encourage private owners of historic 
landmarks to maintain such properties. 

“The establishment of this Registry ,” 
said Secretary Seaton, “serves a long- 
felt need for the federal government to 
give moral support and recognition to 
organizations now concerned with the 
preservation of archeological and his¬ 
toric properties. Because of the num¬ 
ber of important historic landmarks in 
our great nation, it is manifestly im¬ 
possible for the government to acquire 
or manage these sites or support them 
financially, although they arc an integ¬ 
ral part of the American heritage.” 

^ The first Children’s Art Month 
has just been announced for March 
1961. Its purpose is to emphasize the 
value and importance of participating 
art for the development of all children. 
It is sponsored by the Crayon, Water 
Color and Craft Institute. During this 
month, nationwide publicity on Chil¬ 
dren’s Art Month will be released to 
magazines, newspapers, radio and tele¬ 
vision by the institute. Take advantage 
of it! Use it as a shot-in-the-arm for 
your program or a springboard for a 
new art activity. 

Suggestions for community-wide 
participation and publicity material 


are available from the Crayon, Water 
Color and Craft Institute, 420 Lexing¬ 
ton Avenue, New York 17. 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► A FIFTY-PAGE POLICY STATEMENT, en¬ 
titled “Guiding Metropolitan Growth,” 
of the Committee for Economic Devel¬ 
opment states that local jurisdictions 
within metropolitan areas are unable 
to cope intelligently with such broad 
problems as area transportation, air 
pollution, land use, and urban renewal. 
It urges the nation’s burgeoning metro¬ 
politan areas to develop new forms of 
government to meet mounting prob¬ 
lems. 

► Community Arts Councils. Inc. 
was formally voted into existence June 
17 at the Sixth International Confer¬ 
ence on Arts Councils held in conjunc¬ 
tion with the fifteenth national conven¬ 
tion of the American Symphony Or¬ 
chestra League in St. Louis. The coun¬ 
cil will work closely with the American 
Symphony Orchestra League. George 
M. Irwin, director of the Quincy (Illi¬ 
nois) Society of Fine Arts, is the newly 
elected president. For further informa¬ 
tion write to the council at 300 Maine 
Street, Quincy, Illinois, or 610 Colise¬ 
um Tower, Winston-Salem, North Caro¬ 
lina. 

► Recommendations made at the Fifth 
World Forestry Congress, in Seattle, 
Washington, August 29 to September 
10, which stressed the multiple use of 
forest lands, were as follows: 

1. Forest recreation and managed 
wildlife should be recognized by gov¬ 
ernment as acceptable forms of multi¬ 
ple-use management of forest lands. 

2. All forms of animal life affect or 
are affected by the forest, and under¬ 
standing of their roles in the forest 
should be made more widespread. 

3. Research in forest recreation and 
wildlife should be provided to furnish 
additional information to cope with the 
growing problem of public use, site 
damage and wildlife management. 

4. Public information media should 
be used to encourage the appreciation 
and protection of outdoor values, and 
the understanding that wildlife may 
need to be utilized in some areas and 
protected in others. 

5. International cooperation in the 
preservation of nature and wildlife re¬ 
serves in contiguous border areas is 
strongly recommended. 

6. To assist in new programs of re¬ 
serves and wildlife management, tech¬ 
nical assistance be made available to 
the new nations of Africa and to other 
nations through international agencies. 

For the U. S. Forest Service’s policy 
on multiple use, see "Recreation in Our 
National Forests," Recreation, Octo¬ 
ber 1960. 


► The magnificent collection of 
photographs entitled “These Are Our 
Children,” exhibited during the 1960 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, is available on free loan. 
Sponsors must provide space and elec¬ 
tricity and assume the costs of shipping, 
installing, and dismantling. It is sug¬ 
gested that several local groups pool 
their interest and resources to bring the 
exhibit to their community. Anyone in¬ 
terested should send choice of dates to 
the White House Conference on Chil¬ 
dren and Youth. 330 Independence 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

► A STOP-POLLUTION order lias been 
served on Kansas City, Kansas, and 
Kansas City, Missouri, and a long list 
of leading industrial companies in the 
two cities, whieh have been discharging 
untreated waste into the Missouri 
River. Cost of such compliance for the 
two communities is estimated at $32,- 
500,000, exclusive of improvements 
which must be made by the private 
businesses. The order, issued by the 
U.S. Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Arthur S. Flemming, 
gives the industrial concerns until Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1963 to comply. The findings 
leading to this action declared, among 
other things, that this pollution not only 
hurts the water supply in several cities 
but also impedes development of the 
Missouri River for recreation, commer¬ 
cial, and industrial purposes. 

► Exercise is good medicine in all 
forms of heart conditions, according to 
a New York City cardiologist. Dr. Louis 
F. Bishop, quoted in Today's Health. 
He cautions that the exact prescription 
of exercise must be carefully suited to 
the individual patient, and adds the best 
activities are those which involve an 
element of play rather than dull calis¬ 
thenics. 

► In a Minnesota court decision 
Freeborn Lake near Albert Lea. a 
2,100-acre body of water, has been de¬ 
clared open to the general public for 
recreation purposes, reversing an ear¬ 
lier ruling which held it to be a private 
lake. The new ruling climaxed an ef¬ 
fort by Minnesota authorities to assure 
public use of this popular waterway. 
The Minnesota Department of Conser¬ 
vation acquired a public-access site to 
the lake five years ago. Its use was 
threatened by the earlier ruling that 
the public had no right to use any por¬ 
tion of surface waters ovcrlving a lake 
owned by a riparian owner. According 
to a conservation department spokes¬ 
man, “The decision is of extreme im¬ 
portance to our statewide public-access 
program since it indicates that lake- 
bed ownership is not the determining 
onestion as to the public character of 
trie water.” 
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JV oteivorthy things to be remembered . . . 

CONGRESS HIGHLIGHTS 

* 


W ISE USE of our expanding leisure to enrich community 
living and to build national strength was a major 
emphasis of the 42nd National Recreation Congress in 
Washington, D.C., September 25-29, 1960, cosponsored by 
the National Recreation Association and the American Rec¬ 
reation Society. It was attended by 2,500 recreation people. 

Keynotes 

At the standing-room-only opening session Sunday eve¬ 
ning, with Congress chairman Jesse A. Reynolds presiding, 
Laurance Rockefeller set the keynote of the four-day meet¬ 
ing. He pointed out that, as we pause to assess our goals and 
achievements as a nation in this election year, we should 
take an accounting of America’s use of leisure. “Our so¬ 
ciety will gain and maintain strength not only by what is 
done during working hours but also by the use it makes of 
its nonworking hours,” he said. He suggested that recrea¬ 
tion in the out-of-doors can help promote national strength 
through fostering the outdoor traits of self-reliance and 
hardiness, and added, “These qualities of national character 
are perhaps more needed than ever before. The overpower¬ 
ing shift from a rural to an urban society has brought many 
benefits, but it has had the unfortunate effect of taking 
Americans away from the environment which is so much a 
part of their heritage.” Mr. Rockefeller, as chairman of the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis¬ 
sion, expressed the hope that the commission s recommenda¬ 
tions will be the nucleus of a program to make outdoor 
recreation a reality for our children and grandchildren. 

Sharing speaking honors with Mr, Rockefeller, Robert W. 
Dowling, chairman of the Advisory Committee on the Arts 
of the National Cultural Center, further discussed the im¬ 
portance of our use of leisure in determining the nation s 
future. A national upgrading of cultural tastes can result 
from wisely guided community activities in the arts. He 
predicted that the National Cultural Center, to be built in 
Washington, will become an American “mecea of the arts” 
and set off a chain reaction of similar centers across the 
country. ( Various aspects of the Cultural Center have been 
examined in a series of articles in Recreation, beginning 
in September 1960 , and concluding this issue , Page 418.)„ 
“Children and Youth —A National Responsibility 
was the theme of the second general session, Tuesday after¬ 
noon, with Joseph Prendergast, executive director of the 
National Recreation Association, presiding. The speakers, 
who had attended the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, presented its interesting implications 
for the recreation field. Stimulating papers were given by 
Mrs. Rollin Brown, national chairman of the Conference 
and member of the NRA Board of Directors, on Revietv of 
the Conference; Roy Sorenson, general secretary, San Fran¬ 
cisco YMCA, on Implications of the Conference (see Page 


412) ; Dorothy B. Taaffe, assistant director, Office of Edu¬ 
cational Relations, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C., 
on The Challenge to Professional Leadership; Virginia 
Musselman, director, NRA Program Service, on The Chal¬ 
lenges to Program; and Robert W. Crawford, commissioner 
of recreation, Philadelphia, and new member of the NRA 
Board, on The Challenge to the Community . A panel of in¬ 
terrogators included Professor Charles K. Brightbill, head 
of the Department of Recreation, University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Charles B. Cranford, deputy commissioner of rec¬ 
reation, Philadelphia; William Frederickson, Jr., super¬ 
intendent of recreation, Los Angeles; and Dr. Milton A. 
Gabrielson, professor of education, New York University. 

To sum up the meeting and its challenges in the words 
of Mr. Crawford, “The recommendations made by the White 
House Conference should serve as an inspiration and guide 
to all agencies in the field of recreation, groupwork, and in¬ 
formal education. A program of tremendous vision and 
bold execution will accomplish the objective of meeting the 
leisure-time needs of the nation’s youth. Formidable as the 
task may be it can be accomplished by imagination, a well- 
defined plan, a willingness to work cooperatively, and a 
deep conviction that only by working together and going 
down the road hand in hand with all groups can we provide 
the highest possible quality and quantity of recreation.” 

Trends and Emphases 

All week trends reflecting current recreation concerns 
ran like bright threads through the many sessions: 

► The new emphasis on the cultural arts was reflected 
throughout and specifically pointed up in the well-attended 
meetings on The Performing Arts in tiie Recreation 
Program and New Ideas in Music Program. The latter 
was a gay affair with eager delegates trying their hand— 
some for the very first time—on guitars, ukeleles, and ac¬ 
cordions under the leadership of experts. The former, 
chaired by Prof. Brightbill, dealt with Planning , Budgeting , 
Facilities and Other Administrative Concerns; Program 
Development and Standards; and the National Importance 
of Performing Arts in Recreation . Speakers were Dr. Sal¬ 
vatore J. Prezioso, superintendent, Westchester County Rec¬ 
reation Commission, White Plains, New York; Dorothea 
Lensch, director of recreation, Bureau of Parks and Public 
Recreation, Portland, Oregon; and Mr. Prendergast, who 
is also a member of the Advisory Committee on the Arts of 
the National Cultural Center. 

► Concern for the recreation of children and youth 
was evident in many of the other meetings. As, for 
instance in the very first session on Politics and Practices 
in the Operation of Community Centers, when Edward 
J. Garcia, executive director, Riverdale Neighborhood 
House, Riverdale, New York, gave a hard-hitting talk on 
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Policies and Practices in Establishing Agency Standards oj 
Conduct for Youth . He pointed out that a strong correla¬ 
tion exists between the standards an agency establishes and 
the type of behavior patterns teenagers will adopt when 
participating in leisure-time activities in the agency pro¬ 
gram. This continued to be evident in the session, Enrich¬ 
ing the Recreation Program, in the paper on Enrichment 
Through Use of Youth Leadership , given by Helen Daun- 
cey, training specialist on the NRA staff, and in the session, 
Understanding the People We Work With, when a panel 
of four young people answered questions from the floor. 
It was furthered in, among others, meetings on: Reaching 
the Hard to Reach Youth, chaired by Lincoln Daniels, 
chief, Community Services Branch, Division of Juvenile 
Services, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel¬ 
fare; and Teen Age-Adult Relationships, chaired by 
Sidney G. Lutzin, regional director, New York State Youth 
Commission. In the first of these, Dr. Merrill B. Conover, 
education-recreation consultant, Health and Welfare Coun¬ 
cil, Philadelphia, laid down guidelines for action in reach¬ 
ing those who need help but who are unaware of it; and in 
the latter. Dr. Wilson Shaffer, dean of Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity, gave a down-to-earth talk on The Characteristics of 
Adolescence and Their Impact Upon Relationships with 
Adults . “The adolescent has been made too particularly 
conscious of his own age group,” Dr. Shaffer remarked. 
“In days gone by, we were not constantly told that we were 
teenagers’—a group set apart ... I don’t like the word 
‘teenagers.’ It is one of our big mistakes.” 

► The increasing cooperation among community agen¬ 
cies to provide recreation for all people could be noticed in 
practically all discussions, was especially emphasized in the 
session on Expanding Public Recreation Services for 
Rehabilitation, chaired by Beatrice Hill, director of the 
NRA Consulting Service on Recreation for the III and Hand¬ 
icapped. Cooperation between municipal recreation de¬ 
partments and hospitals is being recognized more and more 
as a necessary element in carrying out the overall respon¬ 
sibility for community recreation. 

This trend was further pointed up by the meeting on 
Cooperation between Public and Private Agencies, 
chaired by Willia m H. Bartlett, recreation consultant, Health 
and Welfare Council, National Capital Area, Washington. 
D.C. Speaker for this session was Lillian Summers, national 
recreation consultant. Service in Military and Veterans Hos¬ 
pitals, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 

► Church recreation is, of course, a part of the above 
community-agency picture, and it is growing up. There was 
a good discussion of ways in which churches and recrea¬ 
tion departments can cooperate in the two meetings on 
Recreation and the Faiths, addressed by speakers rep¬ 
resenting Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant viewpoints. Both 
sessions were chaired by Dr. Robert W. Tully of Indiana 
University. 

► People were also thinking of and talking about: 
the need of research in many areas; the American family— 
what recreation can contribute to it, with emphasis on 
family camping; outdoor education for recreation; en¬ 
croachment on recreation lands; increased boating and 


other aquatic activities and pertinent safety measures. 

► Continuing interest in sports was illustrated, as usual, 
by large attendance at the Forum on Sports and Athletics 
as leaders sought help in these fields. The meeting was 
chaired by Colonel Theodore Bank, president of the Ath¬ 
letic Institute. Col. Bank also reported at the session on 
The Selection, Purchase and Care of Equipment and 
Supplies on the results of a joint workshop conducted in 
1959 by the Institute and the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

► Questions on relation of science and recreation 
were answered in a Congress “first” session on Using Sci¬ 
ence in the Recreation Program, conducted by staff mem¬ 
bers of Science Service, a nonprofit organization which con¬ 
ducts Science Clubs of America and the National Science 
Fair-International. If you form your own recreation sci¬ 
ence clubs, you qualify" for affiliation with the sendee and 
will receive its excellent materials on all sorts of science 
programs as well as other service aids. Write to Science 
Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., Washington 6. D.C. 

Congress News and “Specials” 

► A NEW NATIONWIDE ANNUAL AWARDS PROGRAM for out¬ 
standing reporting in the field of physical recreation was 
announced by Mansfield D. Sprague, vice-president and di¬ 
rector of the American Machine & Foundry Company. 
Sponsored by the company, the awards are designed to en¬ 
courage and honor journalists and broadcasters to help 
create better understanding of programs in this area of 
recreation. To be known as “The AMF Awards,” they will 
be administered and adjudged in close cooperation with the 
National Recreation Association. They will offer: (1) 
S 1,000 and a citation to the author or authors of the best 
article, column, or editorial published in a United States 
magazine; (2) SI,000 and a citation to the producer or 
author of the best radio program broadcast over a U.S. 
radio station or network; (3) SI,000 and a citation to the 
producer or author of the best television program televised 
over a U.S. television station or network; and (4) $500 and 
a citation to the U.S. college newspaper or magazine that 
publishes the best article, column, or editorial on the subject. 

► President Eisenhower was awarded a citation for 
outstanding service to recreation at the first National Rec¬ 
reation Association Luncheon, attended by NRA Board 
members, guests, NRA Affiliates and Associates, and staff. 
Announcement of the award was made by Janies H. Evans, 
chairman of the NRA board; its actual presentation will be 
made later by Mr. Prendergast. The citation singled out for 
special mention the President’s support of the National Out¬ 
door Recreation Resources Review Commission, the Presi¬ 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness, the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, and the 1961 White 
House Conference on the Aging, as well as the projected 
National Cultural Center. 

► A GIFT TO THE JOSEPH LEE SCHOLARSHIP FUND, presented 
by Jane T. Cox, program director of the Charleston, West 
Virginia, Recreation Department, representing the children 
of the Charleston Playgrounds, was accepted on behalf of 
the fund by Susan Lee, Mr. Lee’s daughter. The fund is 
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AT NRA LUNCHEON . Miss Lee , 


right, accepts gift of playground chil¬ 
drens for Joseph Lee Scholarship from 
Jane Cox. Charleston . West Virginia. 



AT FIRST SESSION . Foster Blaisdell, ARS president; Robert Dowling, chair - 
wan, Advisory Committee on the Arts, National Cultural Center, speaker; Joseph 
Prendergast, executive director, NRA; Jesse Reynolds , retiring ARS president; 
Jjaurance Rockefeller, chairman. Outdoor Resources Review Commission, speaker . 


administered by the National Recreation Association of 
which Miss Lee is vice-president and Mr. Lee was one of 
the founders and president. The check for $91.17 repre¬ 
sented pennies collected by the Charleston children during 
an annual playground carnival. Mrs. Cox pointed out that 
this sum, multiplied by all the playgrounds in the country, 
would be a real contribution toward providing better leader¬ 
ship for the playgrounds always so dear to Mr. Lee’s heart. 

► Mas. Robert Woods Bliss, member of the NRA Board of 
directors and Mrs. Robert Thayer, Washington sponsor of 
the NRA, gave a tea on Tuesday for Washington contribu¬ 
tors and friends of the Association. Some of those at the 
Congress visited the beautiful gardens at Dumbarton Oaks 
in Georgetown, which Mr. and Mrs. Bliss have given to 
Harvard Lniversity. 

► Citations and Annual Fellow Awards were presented 
by the American Recreation Society at its luncheon on Tues¬ 
day to honor recreation colleagues for distinctive leader¬ 
ship on service. Austin Welch, chairman of the ARS Cita¬ 
tions and Awards Committee, made the presentations. Re¬ 
cipients were as follows: 

Fellow awards went to: R. Foster Blaisdell, superintendent 
of recreation, Topeka, Kansas; Hubert I. Snyder, superin¬ 
tendent of recreation, Baltimore County, Maryland; and 
Birger J. Rudquist, Veterans Administration, Special Serv¬ 
ices Division. Palo Alto. California. Citations for special 

f * 

contributions were awarded to Esther Walsh, department 
of the Army, Special Services Division; the late Percy 
Otis Clapp, Special Services Division of the Veterans Ad¬ 
ministration; and Dr. David K. Brace, University of Texas. 

► The Editor’s Luncheon, also new this year, will be es¬ 
pecially remembered by some few for the frank and pungent 
criticism of their own publications by the luncheon speaker. 
Cody Pfanstiehl, public relations director of the If ashing- 
ton Star, and by all with gratitude for his many helpful 
tips on publishing know-how. Everyone was enthusiastic 
about the meeting, thereby encouraging the NRA National 
Advisory Committee on the Publishing of Recreation Ma¬ 
terials in its planning for a good publications workshop at 


the Detroit Congress next year. Mr. Pfanstiehl understood 
the problems of editors in fields such as ours, having ad¬ 
dressed or helped many of them in the past. A shop-talk 
session followed his address. The luncheon was planned 
and chaired by Joe Davidson, assistant superintendent of 
recreation, Greenburgh Recreation Commission, White 
Plains, New York. 

► Newspaper Reporters, as well as delegates, were fas¬ 
cinated with the colorful carnival of exhibits, which over¬ 
flowed the main exhibit area into lobbies, foyers, and ex¬ 
tended along the Shoreham’s Bird Cage Walk. Several of 
them wrote articles and columns about it. They were par¬ 
ticularly fascinated with the “modern” playground equip¬ 
ment, as are most lay people who have never thought about 
such equipment one way or another. Jewelry-making kits 
that can be used by oldsters, or all ages, to make bracelets, 
necklaces, and pins with semi-precious stones, also came in 
for their share of attention in the press. This exhibitor, in¬ 
cidentally, had devised a giveaway kit which was extremely 
popular in the light of the coming elections. A delegate 
could receive, if he divulged the name of his candidate for 
the presidency, a Nixon or Kennedy kit from which to make 
up a button, lapel pin, or whatnot. Requests for the kit were 
running 120% ahead for one candidate. Guess who? 

► The excellent singing which opened two of the general 
sessions is noteworthy for the excellent leadership provided 
by Dr. Harold W. Arberg, chief of the Music Section, Spe¬ 
cial Services Division, Department of the Army, and for the 
particularly lovely arrangement of America the Beautiful 
in which the audience participated at the closing session. 

Closing Session 

This session was appropriately chaired by Milo F. Chris¬ 
tiansen, superintendent of recreation in Washington and 
our Congress host; the invocation was given by Rabbi 
Stanley Rabinowitz. The two speakers, both recently re¬ 
turned from foreign parts, talked on A New View' of Rec¬ 
reation in America and Abroad, showing how r interest in 
recreation has spread to the far corners of the earth, even 
though many of the countries are not familiar with that 
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ert Crawford , recreation 
commissioner , Philadel¬ 
phia; George Hjelte, gen¬ 
eral manager, parks and 
recreation , Los Angeles. 
Both men took an active 
part in the 42nd Congress. 


NEW BOARD MEM¬ 
BERS. Two prominent pro¬ 
fessional recreation execu¬ 
tives elected to the board 
of the National Recreation 
Association are: left , Rob- 




EXHIBITS OF RECREATION PRODUCTS. Swarm¬ 
ing with activity at all hours, and overflowing into cor¬ 
ridors and lobbies , they provided one of the busiest 
sections of the Congress. Seventy-seven exhibiting firms, 
with one hundred and two exhibitors booths, took part. 


CONGRESS HIGHLIGHTS 


word. They were Prof. Brightbill, recipient of a nine-month 
grant by the Rockefeller Foundation to study the relationships 
of recreation to medicine in neuropsychiatric and general med¬ 
ical hospitals and physical rehabilitation centers in twelve 
European countries; and Sterling S. Winans. recreation con¬ 
sultant for the Asia Foundation, and familiar to readers of 
Recreation through his two excellent articles about recreation 
in the Far East in the February and March 1960 issues. Though 
both reported that everywhere people seem to be wanting more 
of life, Prof. Brightbill dropped a word of warning, “Although 
we may be encouraged by the progress of recreation applied in 
countless ways for the benefit of man in many parts of the 
world,” he said, “we ought not be lulled into a false sense of 
self-satisfaction. Incredible as it seems, the world’s average 
man still lives in a hut. He cannot read or write and he labors 
fifteen hours a day although his energy is sapped by disease. 
He and his family are always hungry. He is two out of three 
of us. He still has hope and in time his lot will improve. . . . 
When this happens we ought to make sure that he will not be 
defeated, as have so many of his predecessors, by the open hour 
and a leisure he is ill prepared to use.” 

► At the All-Congress Banquet, George V. Allen, director 
of the United States Information Agency, explained the vital 
role U.S. Information libraries abroad are playing in increasing 
international understanding and giving a true “image” of our 
country. He was introduced by Walter L. Fowler, attorney and 
member of the D.C. Recreation Board for twelve years. Mr. 
Fowler is a veritable IBM machine when it comes to recalling 
poetry. He challenged those present to recite the second verse 
of the Star Spangled Banner. Well, can you? # 



BANQUET NIGHT. Bill Frederickson, Los Angeles , 
president-elect of the ARS, Mrs. Joseph Prendergast, 
and Mrs. Bill Stone are apparently enjoying it. Social¬ 
izing in the evening brought relaxation and recreation 
after the serious work and numerous sessions all day . 



EDUCATION FOR OUTDOOR RECREATION. 
Reynold E. Carlson, professor of recreation at Uni¬ 
versity of Indiana, examines camp equipment in exhibit 
area. He chaired meeting, “Promoting Fatnily Camp¬ 
ing” discussing its meaning for recreation programs. 
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TITUTE ON RECREATION ADMIN1- 
[AT I ON. Participants were all talking 
it the excellence of this institute, and to 
right is the committee responsible. Sitting, 
to right: Jack Puryear, St. Petersburg, F/a.; 
?/: Harnett, Long Beach, Cal; W. C. Sw*/?- 
secretary, New For/:; William Lederer, 
enburgh, N. y. Standing, /e// to r/g/?/.* 
2 /: Evans, Maplewood, N. >4/ Orringer, 
hington, D. C.; Al Cukierski, vice-chair- 
, Garden City, N. F.; Joseph Cole, HW?- 
D. C., standing in for Milo F. Chris¬ 
ten, D. C. recreation superintendent. 




A SOCIAL HOUR. Among hospital recreation leaders en¬ 
tertained, were: left to right, Mary Hendren and Mrs . Anne 
K. Bushart of St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Washington , D. C.; 
Cliff Bream, chief of recreation, Veterans' Administration; 
Hillary Thompson, recreation therapist and Betty Ann Straw- 
ther, assistant chief of recreation, also from St. Elizabeth's . 


/IT 77/F ARMED FORCES BOOTH. The armed services 
and special services were well represented, and numerous 
officers headed their own meetings. The lively looking gals 
lined up below are, left to right: Reba Taylor, Europe; Camilla 
Allen, Connecticut; Cara Colyer, Virginia; Donna Powers, 
New York; Betty Skinner, Air Force Academy, Colorado; E. 
Welsh, Dept, of the A rmy; Bunny Woock, A ir Force A cade my. 




AT THE ARS LUNCHEON. Austin J. Welch, chairman of 
the Citations and Awards Committee, left; R. Foster Blaisdell, 
now president of the American Recreation Society; Jesse A . 
Reynolds, the society's outgoing president, who officiated at 
the meeting. The citations and the annual fellowship awards 
were presented for outstanding leadership in recreation. 


SUBURBIA. E. J. Neider frank, left. Extension Rural So¬ 
ciologist, Div. of Agricultural Economics Programs, Dept . of 
Agriculture, and chairman of session, talks over plans with 
discussants for meeting, Dr. William Thompson, director of 
recreation, Fairfax County, Va.; Dr. Marion Clawson, direc¬ 
tor, Land Use Management Program, Resources for the Fu¬ 
ture; Blair Lee, legislator, Montgomery County, Maryland. 
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DIRECTIONS 


for the 

FUTURE 


Implications from the 1960 White House 
Conference on Children and Youth Free 
Time Forum , condensed from Mr. Sorett- 

Roy Sorenson 

\V 7" HAT WE seek are directions for the 
™ future or imperatives for the fu¬ 
ture. Let us, therefore, first consider 
the ten major characterizations of free 
time or leisure in America, as identified 
at the White House Conference on Chil¬ 
dren and Youth last spring. What are 
their implications for a broadened con¬ 
cept of leisure in terms of goals for the future? 

The major facts, forces, and observations which emerged 
from the conference would appear to be as follows: 

1. Free time or leisure has expanded and is expanding. 
We are experiencing a decline in the hours of the work 
week, more holidays, and lengthened paid vacations. 

2. Leisure has a new place in American valves. Today 
recreation is considered a necessary factor in individual 
and community well being. 

3. Leisure is big business with more free time and higher 
incomes . In the rise from $4,000,000,000 in 1940 to $16.- 
000,000,000 in 1957, sports equipment, supplies and toys 
lead with $4,000,000,000; radio, TV, musical instruments, 
and records come close with $3,500,000,000. Then, a third 
to a quarter less, comes reading at just over a billion and 
movies a billion. Last in the list the spectator sports figure 
at a quarter of a billion dollars, while seven uational youth 
organizations spend $313,000,000 annually. 

4. Adult leisure values and pursuits affect free time occu¬ 
pations of children and youth. According to August Heck- 
sher. director of the Twentieth Century Fund, the standards 
of the adult world today “reach back into the world of chil¬ 
dren making them less ‘idle* hut also more dependent for 
their pleasures on the output of the machine technology.' 

5. Free time is more organized. There is community pres¬ 
sure for more facilities and more organized recreation. 


1)R. Sorenson is general secretary of the San Francisco 
YMCA , president of the Rosenberg Foundation and author 
of The Art of Board Membership and Designing education 
in Values: A Case Study in Institutional Change. 


sons speech on the new goals for recrea¬ 
tion at the National Recreation Congress . 
September 27, 1960, Washington, D.C. 


Joseph Prendergast wrote in his White House Conference 
survey paper that, while playtime, at least, was at one time 
a matter of the child’s own prerogative, today “even this 
realm of choice is governed by facts outside the child’s con¬ 
trol; the timing of radio, movie and TV programs, the avail¬ 
ability of a recreation leader, or the scheduling of afternoon 
and weekend play groups. There is a veritable smorgasbord 
of activities.* 1 

6. Leisure values and pursuits arc heavily accented toward 
the active . Leisure as we understand it in the United States 
has little to do with the contemplative or passive mood. We 
are an action-oriented people. 

7. Free time is affected by communities . Leisure is col¬ 
ored by the tendency to link it with the buying of gadgets 
and the spending of money. 

8. Leisure has become a family matter . Children and par¬ 
ents jointly use the newly developed agencies of amusement. 
When children are included in motor trips and vacation 
tours, go to the movies with their parents, or find TV a 
common entertainment, the result may be the development 
of more common interests. But different interests make mu¬ 
tual activities difficult. 

9. Cultural arts arc increasing . We are witnessing an up¬ 
surge of interest in the cultural arts. The cultural arts are in¬ 
creasingly coming into programs of youth agencies. {See 
Recreation, “New Worlds Through RecreationJune 
1959; “A New Day for the Cultural ArtsNovember 1959: 
and “Cultural Coexistence in RichmondApril 1960.) 

10. Urban change and growth affect leisure. In the cities* 
inner core and in many new vast housing projects, conges- 
tion and crowding have resulted in loss of outdoor play 
spaces. This implies that for the 1960's we need a broad¬ 
ened concept of free time, leisure, and recreation. The con¬ 
cept must he big enough to comprehend within it the 
changed and major role of leisure in our society and an 
understanding of the forces and pressures which mould lei¬ 
sure values and pursuits. 

These, then, are the ten characteristics of leisure. Let 
ns try to synthesize them and arrive at their meaning. 
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TN A leisure-oriented society free time is uncommitted 
*■* time, a resource for living, learning, and serving. It is 
the arena within which children and youth find or diffuse 
their identity; within which life is creative, zestful, and ful¬ 
filling, or boring, drab, or dissipating; within which we 
come to care and work for better community or rebel in 
unsocial behavior; within which we develop personal au¬ 
tonomy and social competence or conformity and inade¬ 
quacy; within which we move to widening knowledge and 
comprehension or atrophy the curiosity we may have had; 
and within which we forge our values and move to mental 
and physical health or ill health. 

In short, we must accept a concept of leisure as life edu¬ 
cator: shaper of life style and the culture and the expression 
of both individuality and the culture. And the more free, 
the more spontaneous, the more playful, the more varied, 
the more zestful, and the more inner disciplined—the more 
educative. Leisure is a value in itself, but it is also the de¬ 
veloper or destroyer of growth, selfhood, social being, and 
excellence. Free time is not a brief interlude from life, it 
is life as we choose it. Leisure is not merely diversion or 
amusement, it is the making of a life style. Recreation is 
not a catalog of offered activities, it is the voluntary choice 
of pursuits in search of fulfillment. 

A concept of leisure also needs to include points of view 
about personal and social values, such as activity and soli¬ 
tude; play and work; family togetherness and separateness; 
consumerism and simplicity; autonomy and conformity; 
spectator and participant; creative spirit and the social and 
cultural arts; personal sense of responsibility for social 
service and commitment to causes outside of one’s self; 
mass media and growth; and urban renewal and land use 
planning for an urban environment for leisure. 

Within the broad concept of leisure we need to see not 
only the institutions of family, school, church, and organ¬ 
ized recreation agencies, but also the range of youthful ac¬ 
tivities outside of these institutions: the play group in the 
block, the gang on the loose, the car, the TV set (which 
youngsters watch almost as many hours as they are in 
school), the drive-in rendezvous, earlier dating, going steady 
and marriage, and a wide spectrum of other free-time ac¬ 
tivities. 

A SECOND imperative for the future is to manage to serve 
the larger population and the enlarged urban areas 
with recreation services and to fill in the gaps without pro¬ 
portional additional resources. There is pressure in com¬ 
munities to provide more of everything: more facilities, 
more leadership, more variety. Population forecasts mean 
more children, more youth, more urban growth, more con¬ 
gestion. In the Little White House Conferences all over the 
land and in the States Report there was call for recreation 
programs they didn’t have and more of what they did have. 
Homer C. Wadsworth, chairman of the President’s Citizens 
Advisory Committee on the Fitness of American \ outli, has 
spoken of the price t?.g attached to expansion of facilities 
and services. This means more bond issues, more appro¬ 
priations, more contributions for subsidies. 

But the 1960’s will bring stiffer competition: competition 


for the consumer dollar as revealed in declining business 
profit margins; competition for the tax dollar as govern¬ 
ments are pressed for mass transit, highways, education on 
all levels (elementary, secondary, and higher), correction, 
mental health, health and welfare, and all public facilities 
and services; competition for the contributed dollar as col¬ 
leges, hospitals, churches, national health funds, local fed¬ 
erated funds, and countless other causes scramble for funds. 

Recognizing the scale of projected growth, it is not real¬ 
istic to assume that our public and voluntary recreation 
agencies can grow proportionately as they now function. 
New ways must be found; innovation will be needed. This 
is a challenge to the creativity of administrators of both 
public and private recreation enterprises. 

For the future it will be necessary to temper our heavy 
reliance on quantitive thinking. We need to reevaluate rec¬ 
reation services in terms other than amounts of money and 
numbers of people. Quantitative thinking is concerned with 
numbers, with more of what we have, with spread. Plan¬ 
ning in the quantitative sense is ways and means of operat¬ 
ing what is in more places, with more money, more facilities 
and more staff. It does not reexamine function but accepts 
uncritically the assumptions, methods, and forms which 
have prevailed. Quantitative thinking mistakes size for im¬ 
portance and confuses numerical growth with contempo¬ 
rary impact upon our society. 

Qualitative thinking, on the other hand, is concerned with 
doing differently; with inner perspective and renewal; with 
new concepts, images, and perspectives; with revitalization 
of function; with focus and refinement; with innovation, 
with transformed programs, not new organizations. Quali¬ 
tative thinking formulates new questions and seeks new 
perspectives. It has to do with perception, social invention, 
diagnosis of social needs and opportunities, and the devel¬ 
opment of concepts and methods to satisfy them. The im¬ 
perative for the future is to temper quantitative thinking 
with innovational and qualitative thinking; with creative 
venturesomeness, with creative imagination and curiosity. 

This must lead us in three directions. One is toward re¬ 
search, acknowledging how much we do not know and rec¬ 
ognizing how many of the assumptions we make about our 
programs have no solid basis of evidence. A second direc¬ 
tion is toward designed experimentation or pilot projects 
to try new things with new images born from recent knowl¬ 
edge. A third is toward some reorganization of our serv¬ 
ices. Th^y have grown like Topsy with resulting heavy cost 
for fragmentation in so many small administrative units 
with high administrative and organizational costs. We can¬ 
not meet the larger population needs of the future by 
continuing to multiply inefficient and costly duplicative 
organization and administrative units, nor by mere ‘‘coor¬ 
dination.” The keynote for the future may be not coordi¬ 
nation but reorganization: functional consolidations, or 
mergers, or large units of executives and administrators in 
ratio to youth workers. 

The third imperative for the future is to focus our goals 
for leisure education and services upon those objectives 
which can correct the leisure trends which may be limiting, 

Continued on Page 441 
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The children are entranced during story hour directed by the Ferguson Library and Stamford Junior League 


EXTENDING YOUR SERVICE 

The recreation program in a low-income housing project shotvs 
what can be accomplished through a multi-agency approach. 


Alice Serly 

S OUTHFIELD Village, A low-ineome 
housing project in Stamford, 
Connecticut, houses 524 families 
and there are 1200 children. Loeated 
on a hill on the outskirts of the eity, it 
is some miles removed from building- 
eentered community agencies. Recrea¬ 
tion was the first need expressed by the 
250 families who resided in the original 
part of the project built in 1940, and 
the Stamford Recreation Department 
was the first organization to respond to 
the Housing Authority’s request for an 
on-the-spot, year-round program for 
the children. 

By 1954, construction of four 8-story 
apartment buildings more than doubled 
the project’s population. The Stamford 
Housing Authority then appealed to the 

Mrs. Serly is community worker at 
the Southfield Village Neighborhood 
Center , Southfield Village Housing 
Project , Stamford , Connecticut. 


Community Council in the hope that 
additional group-work, health, and edu¬ 
cational services might be made avail¬ 
able to Southfield Village residents. As 
a result of studies, the council’s commit¬ 
tees recommended a two-year pilot proj¬ 
ect headed by a qualified social worker. 
From April 1957 to December 1959, 
this pilot project was sponsored by the 
Stamford Junior League, Pitney-Bowes, 
Ine., the Stamford Foundation, two pri¬ 
vate foundations, and the Stamford 
Housing Authority. These organiza¬ 
tions, along with representatives from 
publie and voluntary agencies, com¬ 
prised the first Southfield Village Ad¬ 
visory Board. It engaged a community 
worker whose main job was, and still 
is, to find and bring a variety of com¬ 
munity resources within easy reach of 
project residents. 

By January 1960 the pilot project 
had proved sound enough to warrant 


community support. The United Fund 
of Stamford now finances the service of 
the community worker and provides a 
special program budget, while the 
Stamford Housing Authority continues 
to provide and maintain two recreation 
halls, a elubroom, offices for the visit¬ 
ing nurse and the community worker, 
a baseball field, several playgrounds, 
play materials, equipment, and utilities. 
This combined program, made possible 
by the cooperation of tax-supported 
and voluntary organizations, is called 
the Southfield Village Neighborhood 
Center. 

The Stamford Recreation Depart¬ 
ment has increased its year-round pro¬ 
gram in Southfield Village fivefold 
since 1957 and, with the active cooper¬ 
ation and support of the Stamford 
Housing Authority, it forms the back¬ 
bone of service to the housing project. 
Under the direction of its superinten- 
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Bingo party at the Senior Residents’ Club. Foursome on right had different ideas. 



Stamford Recreation Department directs a relay race at Southfield Village. 


dent, Edward J. Hunt, the Stamford 
Recreation Department reaches out to 
the people in every part of the eity by 
means of its mobile staff and equip¬ 
ment. Here at Southfield Village liter¬ 
ally hundreds of boys and girls enjoy 
after-school and evening recreation ses¬ 
sions in winter and a ten-hour-a-day 
summer program. Scores of hard-to- 
reach children who shun other pro¬ 
grams “can hardly wait” for the recrea¬ 
tion staff to arrive. The children’s real 
affection for the Stamford Recreation 
Department also arises from the fact 
that their parents (many of them still 
hard-to-reach) had earlier found the 
department, with its outgoing and all- 
inclusive policy, the one place where 
they felt comfortable and accepted. 

One of the secrets of the recreation 
department’s special appeal lies in its 
diversified program of tension-releas¬ 
ing activities. The summer outdoor 


program, from nine in the morning 
until dark, includes boxing, baseball, 
teeterball, horseshoes, relay races, alter¬ 
nating with quiet games, handcrafts, 
dramatics, doll shows, masquerades, et¬ 
cetera. Augmenting these daily activi¬ 
ties in the village, the recreation de¬ 
partment maintains a day camp to 
which forty-five boys and girls are 
taken by bus—225 each week. It is an 
all-day program, the children bringing 
lunch and enjoying fresh milk served 
by the recreation staff. 

The winter indoor program consists 
of after-sehool and evening sessions of 
Ping-pong, pool, shuffleboard, boxing, 
and these also provide quick muscular 
discharge of pent-up energy and, in 
many instances, of auger and resent¬ 
ment. Baton twirling, parade manoeu- 
vers, tap dancing, on the other hand, 
engage the interest of a wide variety of 
children, from the shy and withdrawn 


to the tree-destroyers. While caricature 
drawing is popular for obvious rea¬ 
sons, it is worth noting that two de¬ 
feated, mentally retarded youths, refer¬ 
red by a school social worker, recently 
achieved their first real success through 
this medium. 

The Southfield Village Play Center 

was inspired by the fact that, of all the 

preschool children in the project, the 

four-year-olds seemed to be the most 
* 

lonely or neglected. Often the oldest 
of four preschool children, with several 
sehool-age brothers and sisters, the 
four-year-old seemed to get lost in the 
shuffle. It was enlightening, as well as 
startling, to learn that some thefts from 
parked ears as well as the smashing of 
scores of greenhouse window panes 
were done not by “teen-age vandals” 
but by kindergarteners whose parents 
did not even know that they were out 
at night. 

Connecticut’s standards for pre¬ 
school children’s centers are high. It 
required the combined efforts of the 
Stamford Health Department, Housing 
Authority, Medical Society, Junior 
League, Visiting Nurse Association, 
and the Stamford Day Nursery, work¬ 
ing as a subcommittee of the advisory 
board, to organize the play center. 
Onee its excellent morning and after¬ 
noon sessions for fifty children were 
established on a five-day-week basis, 
the matter of its continuation presented 
a serious problem to the Stamford Day 
Nursery which had sponsored and 
staffed it. The Stamford Recreation 
Department stepped in and saved it 
without a day’s loss of time. The same 
teachers were retained and the Junior 
League volunteer teachers switched 
over to the recreation department. 

Just as the boy “graduates” of the 
play center join the regular recreation 
programs, many of the girls become 
members of the recreation department’s 
sewing and handcrafts class. These 
children, now school age, display a not¬ 
iceable better handling of and respect 
for equipment and a much more recep¬ 
tive attitude to instructors than those 
who have had no play center experi¬ 
ence. 

Another United Fund agency willing 
to change its standard procedure in the 
interest of meeting the needs of the 
housing project's children was the 
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Southwestern Connecticut Girl Scout 
Council. Recognizing the unusual prob¬ 
lems involved in depending upon par¬ 
ent leadership, the Girl Scout Coun¬ 
cil assigned a professional worker to 
Southfield Village for two years where, 
on a once-a-week basis, assisted by Jun¬ 
ior League volunteers, she organized a 
troop of forty-one. Two members of the 
advisory board volunteered leadership 
until other volunteers were found. In 
fact, many of the programs have sur¬ 
vived principally because of the deep 
interest of the Southfield Village Ad¬ 
visory Board. 

/"\nce a program has been estab- 
lished within the housing project, 
the next step is to take the children out 
into the larger community. Bus trips, 
financed through the United Fund bud¬ 
get, have enabled the Girl Scouts to ac¬ 
cept the invitations of other troops to 
seasonal parties and outings all over 
the city. Reports from all community 
sources remark on the spontaneous 
courtesy and natural good manners of 
these children when they are experienc¬ 
ing genuine hospitality. The annual 
campership fund, supported by Stam¬ 
ford service clubs, civic, educational, 
religious, and fraternal groups, is the 
means by which an increasing number 
of girls attend Girl Scout camps while 
the boys go to Camp Rippowam of the 
Stamford Boys Club and Camp Hazen 
of the YMCA. 

It was the recreation department 
which provided staff and program 
when, three years ago we began to try 
to draw the housing project’s older peo¬ 
ple away from their radios and their 
snug little homes for at least one after¬ 
noon a week of sociability in the rec¬ 
reation hall. 

The Stamford District Council of 
Catholic Women was the next organiza¬ 
tion to bring life and gaiety to the older 
people with a First-Tuesday Bingo 
party replete with prizes and home¬ 
made refreshments. Then a new pro¬ 
gram was offered by the Stamford 
Home for the Aged. Unique as homes 
go in its sponsorship of a downtown 
over-sixty club with a city-wide service 
for Stamford’s older people, it has ex¬ 
tended its staff to the housing project 
for a weekly rug-making session com¬ 
bined with a koffee klatsch. All mate¬ 


rials are supplied by the home and the 
makers may keep their rugs. The Vis¬ 
iting Nurses Association of Stamford 
performs an outstanding service for 
these men and women and their home- 
bound spouses, as well as for the play 
center children and all the families in 
the project. 

The policy of taking an organized 
group out into the larger community 
where they can mingle with all other 
people is just as beneficial to the old as 
to the young. The Council of Catholic 
Women recently took complete charge 
of a day’s outing for senior residents 
which included a tour of Stamford, a 
visit to the health department for an in¬ 
teresting meeting, winding up with a 
deluxe luncheon served at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital. Senior Citizens Week in 
Stamford was climaxed with a picnic 
organized by the Stamford Recreation 
Department and the Community Coun¬ 
cil on the grounds of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve Training Center and a char¬ 
tered bus enabled the Southfield Club 
to attend the fascinating program, 
dance to music played by a first rate 
band engaged for the occasion by the 
recreation department, and to meet all 
the other over-sixties of Stamford. 

J UNIOR League volunteers come week¬ 
ly to read stories to the children 
during the fall-winter season. Then, 
during the long summer vacation when 
the children seem to long for anything 
that resembles school, the Ferguson Li¬ 
brary sends its staff here to conduct the 
story hour on an even larger scale. The 
Junior League has stocked a very size¬ 
able library for Southfield Village chil¬ 
dren and adults—all modern, inter¬ 
esting, readable books—no advanced 
calculus or third-year Greek. 

For the first time in Southfield Vil¬ 
lage’s existence the boys and girls are 
enjoying summer barbecues, Hallow¬ 
een, Thanksgiving and Christinas par- 


For many years the National Rec¬ 
reation Association has maintained 
a close consulting relationship with 
the Stamford Recreation Depart¬ 
ment, and in recent years with the 
Community Council and other key 
community agencies . Recreation 
Magazine , as one of its many serv¬ 
ices, carries helpful material such as 
that found in this article . 


ties, due to the extensive cooperation of 
the Stamford Recreation Department. 
Only a staff trained in working with a 
massive group could put these affairs 
across. The children develop tremen¬ 
dous tension at the sight of refresh¬ 
ments, not only for themselves but for 
absent brothers and sisters. While the 
food, gifts and prizes are donated by 
such organizations as the Junior 
League, Treasure Chest, Suburban Ki- 
wanis, and interested individuals, a full 
staff of recreation workers is required 
to organize and produce the simplest of 
programs. Many of these children are 
hungry, physically as well as emotion¬ 
ally, and a close affinity exists between 
hunger and aggression. For many of 
these children, the school luncheon is 
the oasis between soda-pop-and-potato- 
chip breakfasts and suppers. 

In dealing with this need, once again 
the recreation department’s program 
serves as a setting. We are now experi¬ 
menting with the occasional serving of 
milk and graham crackers to the boys 
and girls as they enter the recreation 
hall or playground. It is a step in prac¬ 
tical nutrition and could be helpful to 
these children for they are extremely 
wise, capable, and experienced in all 
things pertaining to survival. 

Whatever the problems may be, these 
special treats, large or small, exert a 
wholesome, socializing influence upon 
all participants. It is on these occa¬ 
sions, as at the thrift sales and on bus 
excursions, that the mothers here are 
at their very best and shine as hostesses. 

'T'iie Stamford Advocate , the Week- 
■** ly Shopper and radio station 
WSTC have been covering all these 
events during the past three years. By 
now, even some of the apathetic and 
cynical residents are beginning to take 
pride when they read and hear that 
Southfield Village’s social and recrea¬ 
tion activities are just as newsworthy 
as those in other parts of Stamford. 
Every leader, professional or volun¬ 
teer, who has come to work in South- 
field Village has been deeply impressed 
by the eager, friendly, cooperative 
spirit of the children and adults, once 
they have become convinced that we 
are here to serve them and help them 
make their lives better, richer, and 
more worthwhile. # 
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R for the ill 

AND HANDICAPPED 


NO LIMIT 
TO THEIR 
ACTIVITIES 

Disabilities need not restrict 
physical or community activity . 
The MAOs have proved it. 
Any active group could be proud 

of th ese projects. 



MAC members enjoy square dancing despite wheelchairs. 


Shirley R. Spencer and Louis J. Cautoni 


T%T ORE THAN a 
J-"-*- hundred peo¬ 
ple who believe 
that physical dis¬ 
ability need not 
stand in the way of 
an active, happy 
life constitute the 
Metropolitan Ac- 
tivities Club. Organized in 1954, the 
club’s main purpose is to serve the so¬ 
cial and recreation 
needs of its mem¬ 
bers. The club got 
under way in Birm¬ 
ingham, Michigan, 
and draws most of 
its members from 
Detroit and the sur- 
rounding area. 
Members call themselves the MAC’s. 

Practically all of the MAC’s have 
a moderate or severe disability, but 

Miss Spencer and Dr. Cantoni are 
both members of the Metropolitan Ac¬ 
tivities Club. Miss Spencer is a master s 
degree candidate in vocational rehabili¬ 
tation counseling at Wayne State Uni¬ 
versity, in Detroit , where Dr. Cantoni 
serves as associate professor of special 
education and vocational rehabilitation. 


friends and relatives can belong, too, so 
not all members are physically handi¬ 
capped. Ages range from eighteen to 
seventy-two. There is no restriction on 
membership by type of disability, but 
most of the MAC’s have orthopedic dis¬ 
ablements as the result of polio, spinal 
injuries, birth defects, multiple sclero¬ 
sis, or muscular dystrophy. Thus, the 
great majority are visibly handicapped. 
Thirty-five use wheelchairs, and twenty- 
three others, crutches. 

From the beginning, the MAC’s de¬ 
cided they would carry on their own 
activities without charitable assistance 
or special campaigns sponsored by 
others on their behalf. This does not 
mean the interest and occasional assist¬ 
ance of individuals and groups outside 
the club have been spurned. It means 
that the MAC’s have cherished their in¬ 
dependence, and have always assumed 
total responsibility for the success of 
their own organization. 

They believe strongly that they come 
to know and appreciate each other bet¬ 
ter through social and recreation activi¬ 
ties. These include: 

Bowling. The MAC’s are enthusiastic 
bowlers. There are two groups of bowl¬ 
ers, each bowling twice a month. 


Basketball. A Detroit gym is used for 
this activity. 

Swimming. In the past the MAC’s have 
done their swimming in an indoor pool, 
but now they have important plans for 
summer fun. 

Square Dancing. The MAC Wheelers 
arc proficient square dancers. Whirl¬ 
ing in their chairs, they have performed 
for organizations and on TV. They also 
won a trophy at the Michigan State 
Fair. 

Singing. Practicing one night a week, 
the choral group keeps in top tone. It 
has sung at banquets and festivals, and 
brightened the days of many hospital¬ 
ized children and grownups. 

Arts and Crafts. Interested members 
meet weekly at a recreation center in 
Ferndale, where they find relaxation in 
sewing, flower making, copper enamel¬ 
ing, copper picture making, leather- 
work, and ceramics. They have dis¬ 
played their products in hobby shows. 

This list by no means exhausts the 
club’s social and recreation activities. 
The MAC’s are also interested specta¬ 
tors. Once a month they go by motor¬ 
cade to such places as theaters, circuses, 
baseball games, hockey games, and ice 

Continued on Page 444 
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PART III 


THE NATIONAL CULTURAL CENTER 

Its relation to the National Recreation Association and to you. 


Joseph Prendergast 

HE NATIONAL RECREATION Association is one of the 
eleven national organizations concerned with the 
performing arts and their recreational and educational 
aspects that are participating in the National Cultural 
Center to be built in our nation’s capital. These eleven will 
take an active part in detailing the facilities to be provided 
and in advising on the form and content of programing. 

The Center’s Board of Trustees, in a joint meeting with 
the Advisory Committee on the Arts, on March 31, 1960 
adopted the following criteria in determining which organ¬ 
izations should be invited: (1) that the national organiza¬ 
tions should be truly national in character and affiliation; 
(2) that they should have as their primary purpose the pro¬ 
motion of those arts and activities which the National Cul¬ 
tural Center will present to the public; and (3) that they 
should be of a nonprofit character. Besides the NBA, the 
others invited to participate are Academy of American 
Poets, American National Theatre and Academy (ANTA), 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, American Sym¬ 
phonic Orchestra League, American Educational Theatre 
Association, National Institute of Arts and Letters, Na¬ 
tional Music Council, National Federation of Music Clubs, 
Poetry Society of America, and The Theatre Library As¬ 
sociation. 

By this formal invitation, the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation and its service associates and affiliates will play a 
real part in advancing the National Cultural Center project 
and will participate in the decision-making process in Na¬ 
tional Cultural Center affairs. The chairman of the NRA’s 
Board of Directors will represent the Association, ex-officio, 
on the Advisory Committee on the Arts. The Association’s 
executive director will continue to serve on the Advisory 
Committee by virtue of his personal appointment to that 
committee by President Eisenhower in March, 1959. 

At its March 31, 1960 meeting, the Center’s Board of 
Trustees also authorized its executive committee to explore 
with the National Recreation Association and the other 
participating national organizations the possibility of such 
organizations establishing liaison offices or their head¬ 
quarters offices in the National Cultural Center. The NRA 
is now giving serious consideration to the possibility of 
establishing such a liaison office in the Center. 

Since the NRA wishes to work very closely with all its 
service associates and service affiliates concerned with any 
one or more of the performing arts of interest to the Center, 
it hopes to develop a two-way communication system for 
transmission of information and suggestions between the 
Association and such associates and affiliates and the Center. 

Mr. Prendergast is executive director of the National 
Recreation Association and a member of the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on the Arts of the National Cultural Center . 


Several steps to this end have already been taken. For ex¬ 
ample, a special consultant on the performing arts has been 
added to the Association’s staff. Among his duties and re¬ 
sponsibilities will be serving as secretary of the Associa¬ 
tion’s National Advisory Committees on the various per¬ 
forming arts made up of representatives of the NRA’s four 
thousand associates and nineteen hundred affiliates ap¬ 
pointed by the Executive Director to these committees. 
These committees will have a very close advisory relation¬ 
ship to the Association and it is planned to have special 
meetings on matters relating to the National Cultural Center 
at all future National Recreation Congresses and District 
Recreation Conferences. From time to time there will be 
articles appearing in Recreation on the Center and the 
several performing arts, and the Association’s Newsletters 
will be used on occasion. There may be special brochures 
and other material for either general or limited distribution. 

The Association also wishes to establish close working 
relationships with the ten other national organizations in¬ 
vited to participate in the National Cultural Center and with 
all other nonprofit organizations concerned with the per¬ 
forming arts and their recreational and educational aspects. 
Certain steps have already been take in that direction. 

In July, 1959 the National Recreation Association at¬ 
tempted to identify all recreation, community, civic, and 
other similar nonprofit groups and organizations on the 
local, state, and national levels in the field of the performing 
arts. This was to enable its executive director, as a member 
of the Center’s Advisory Committee ou the Arts, to obtain 
the advice of such organizations in his capacity as a mem¬ 
ber of that Committee’s Special Committee on Concept. The 
executive director wanted to be sure that the opinions, de¬ 
sires, and needs of such organizations would be given due 
and proper consideration. It w r as assumed that other mem¬ 
bers of the committee would see to it that the more strictly 
professional societies, associations, guilds, and unions, and 
those individuals and organizations properly concerned 
with the actual presentation of programs in the Center to be 
financed in other ways than through nonprofit organizations x 
would also have an opportunity to express their opinions. 

T"\ URING 1959, NRA carried on a correspondence with a 
considerable number of the more than ninety such or¬ 
ganizations and the Association’s executive director had 
personal meetings with several of their executives and other i 
representatives. On December 3rd, for example, he attended 
a general meeting of the National Music Council in New’ 
York City and oil December 27th, a meeting of the board 
of directors of the American Educational Theatre Associa¬ 
tion in Washington, D.C. 

In all such contacts, NRA found a general confusion as 
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to just what the National Cultural Center was and was not. 
The Association therefore suggested that consideration be 
given by the Center Advisory Committee to a meeting to 
which all such organizations could send representatives to 
discuss the Center in general and their particular interests 
with reference thereto. 

On January 18, 1960, with the approval of the Chairman 
of the Center’s Board of Trustees, the Chairman of the Ad¬ 
visory Committee on the Arts, Robert W. Dowling, invited 
a selected number of nonprofit organizations in the fields of 
the performing arts to send representatives to a meeting 
held last February in New York City. 

In his introductory remarks as program chairman for 
the February meeting NRA’s executive director stated: “We 
are here to engage in an informal but, I hope, extensive dis¬ 
cussion of the general concept of the National Cultural 
Center, the use of the Center’s proposed facilities, the de¬ 
velopment of its programs and presentations, and the rela¬ 
tionship which the Center should have with the types of 
nonprofit organizations with which many of us are asso¬ 
ciated. 

“This is an opportunity that should not be missed. Only 
one thing could let this opportunity go by and that, in my 
opinion, would be the lack of the leadership of and coopera¬ 
tion between the National Cultural Center and the agencies, 
such as yours and mine, which are dedicated to serving the 
American people and both the professionals and amateurs 
among them in the several performing art fields.” 

A MONG THE principal points made at the February meet* 
ing were: 

1. The national organizations serving the arts represented 
at the meeting supported the National Cultural Center con¬ 
cept in principle and wanted to work closely with the Ad¬ 
visory Committee on the Arts in the development of that 
concept. 

2. The national organizations referred to were also con¬ 
cerned with and wanted to help in the development of the 
Center’s presentations and programs, especially as they re¬ 
lated to programs for various age groups designed for 
their participation, education, and recreation. 

3. The national organizations were particularly concerned 
with the use of the space on the third floor of the Center for 
a special library and museum, workshops and studios, and 
office space for the Center staff and national organizations. 

4. The national organizations were concerned with the 
fund-raising aspects of the Center and wanted to help any 
way they could. It was suggested that there be some form 
of personal membership in the Center for students and 
others. 

5. Estimated income of rentals from the use of the various 
facilities, parking areas, guided tours, and miscellaneous 
services were presented at this meeting. No estimates of 
income from endowment and other sources were made. On 
the basis of estimated net income presented, Mr. Dowling 
assured those present that educational and recreational pro¬ 
grams of national scope and importance could and would 
be sponsored and conducted by the National Cultural Center. 
Income from endowment and other sources could be used 


for educational and recreational programs also. These pro¬ 
grams would include such activities related to the perform¬ 
ing arts as conferences, demonstrations, workshops, and 
other services to the nation which would further advance 
the cultural life of the United States. 

Since the February meeting, representatives of the Cen¬ 
ter’s Board of Trustees have been interviewing a large num¬ 
ber of individuals throughout the country as to just how the 
Center could best carry out its statutory duties and respon- 



L. Corrin Strong, execu¬ 
tive vice-chairman of the 
Board of Trustees and na¬ 
tional campaign chairman of 
the Center , is philanthropist, 
art patron , and former U.S. 
Ambassador to Norivay. He 
is also a trustee of George 
Washington University , D . C. 


Edward Durell Stone of 

New York City, consulting 
architect for the Center, has 
designed numerous theaters 
and other centers of fine arts. 
He is noted for the outstand¬ 
ing pavilion and theater he 
designed for the Interna¬ 
tional Exposition at Brussels . 


Robert W, Dowling, chair¬ 
man of the Center s Advisory 
Committee on the Arts, is 
head of a New York City in¬ 
vestment firm with many the¬ 
atrical interests . Last year 
he toured the Soviet Union 
in connection with the United 
States exhibition in Moscow . 




sibilities. Any suggestions from the Association’s service 
affiliates and associates as to how the best possible relation¬ 
ship could be established between them and the Center, 
through the services of the Association, would be most wel¬ 
comed. 

The National Cultural Center in our nation’s capital is 
to be created and developed in the American way in the 
finest traditions of our country. Public and private organ¬ 
izations and individuals will participate and share, not only 
in making the physical structure of the National Cultural 
Center possible, but in bringing to the nation as a whole, 
the inspiration, leadership, and resources necessary for en¬ 
riching the cultural lives of everyone, 

This is the last of three articles. 
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1 raining Aids and lips . . . 


Leadership Workshop Series 

A DULT LEADERS of church-centered 
recreation groups have responded 
enthusiastically to a series of work¬ 
shops initiated by the Metropolitan 
Dade County Park and Recreation De¬ 
partment, Miami, Florida. The recrea¬ 
tion division felt that through this me¬ 
dia assistance could be given to many 
church-centered programs throughout 
the county, and the workshops would 
help to increase the effectiveness of the 
leadership. 

The first step was to present the out¬ 
line of the plan to the Greater Miami 
Council of Churches through its board 
of directors. The initial plan outlined 
the various phases of the workshops to 
be presented and included active games, 
folk games, quiet games, “starters” and 
“closers,” as well as league participa¬ 
tion, singing, refreshments, and so on. 
Suggested dates and times were also 
submitted, and the council was re¬ 
quested to assist in securing approval 
from churches with adequate facilities 
in which to conduct the workshops and 
also to assist in publicizing the dates, 
time, and places, through church bulle¬ 
tins. 

The plan was well received by the 
Council of Churches, and it was decided 
to conduct the workshops in four differ¬ 
ent sections of the county in order to 
give complete coverage, and to provide 
the church leaders of each section an 
opportunity to participate within their 
area. 

The next step was to produce a work¬ 
book which the adult leaders would be 
able to use as a guide and reference for 
their future activities, special events, 
and parties. From the beginning it was 
emphasized that the workshops would 
be based on actual participation in the 
program, with very little lecture time 
provided, following the theory that one 
learns by doing. 

The first of the series of workshops 
was aimed at leaders of teenage groups 
and the various sections of the forty- 
page booklet were set up as follows: 


introduction, fun for the early guests, 
folk rhythms, up and atoms, social 
games, mystery games, informal dra¬ 
matics, singing fun, league participa¬ 
tion, refreshments, closers. Each of the 
sections contained numerous items, var¬ 
iations, and details, giving those who 
attended a comprehensive manual of 
ready reference for future use. 

The workshops were set up to cover 
three-hour periods one night each week 
for two weeks—a total of six hours per 
workshop. Although this presented a 
time limitation, it was felt that church 
leaders would be more inclined to at¬ 
tend one night per week for two weeks 
rather than two evenings in succession. 
The time element proved ample to allow 
leaders to participate in many activities. 

Prior to each workshop the minister 
of the church was contacted and a staff 
member visited the church, made ar¬ 
rangements for tables, chairs, checked 
for electrical outlets for public-address 
system, familiarized the minister with 
the type of program to be presented, 
and reconfirmed time and dates for use 
of the church facilities. Response to the 
teenage leaders series justified the time 
invested, with over eighty adult leaders 
from forty different churches taking 
part. 

The same procedure was followed, 
through cooperation of the Greater Mi¬ 
ami Council of Churches, in offering a 
second series, directed at leaders of 
junior-age groups, concentrating on the 
recreation aspects of the Daily Vaca¬ 
tion Bible School programs. Another 
booklet was designed for this age group 
and provided to those taking part in 
the workshops. Again the response was 
good with forty representatives from 
twelve different churches participating. 

In evaluating the church recreation 
workshops it was felt that many of the 
churches which were represented by 
leaders of both the teenage groups and 
the junior-age groups will benefit from 
iheir experience and participation. The 
question-and-answer periods following 
each of the sessions indicated that those 


participating were earnestly interested 
and felt that the workshops were very 
helpful. The public-relations aspect 
cannot be underestimated. The success 
of this program proves this type of ac¬ 
tivity has a definite place. The recrea¬ 
tion division will retain it in the annual 
program, as one of the ways of provid¬ 
ing a public service to the people of 
Dade County and of contributing to the 
overall recreation programs of the area 
as well as to the many communities. 

Program Resources 

Plays for the Church is a list for 
those church leaders looking for a play 
that will be a meaningful experience to 
the actors as well as the congregation. 
It does not include skits, stunts, hu¬ 
morous plays. The suggested plays will 
take work and study—but will be well! 
worth the time and labor. This annoJ 
tated list was prepared by a special eom-i 
mittee of the Department of Worship 
and the Arts of the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
Available for $.55 from the National 
Council of Churches, Office of Publica¬ 
tion and Distribution. 120 East 23rd 
Street. New r York 10. 

• 

In the field of human relations, “ma¬ 
terials are being produced at such a 

rate and in such a variety that even the 

* 

professional w'orker is taxed to keep in¬ 
telligently posted on the wealth of new 
resources at his command.” Recreation 
workers are only too keenly aware of 
this burden. To aid all overworked 
leaders, whatever their professional ism. 
is Resource Handbook in Human Rela¬ 
tions , a compilation of materials on the 
dance, drama, education, groups, hous¬ 
ing, music, and poetry. It also includes 
books and pamphlets on human rela¬ 
tions (graded as to readership). This 
attractive, 75-page booklet, illustrated 
with drawings, is available in a paper- 
bound edition for $1.05 and clothbound 
for $2.25 from The Council on Human 
Relations, 281 The Arcade. Cleveland 
14. Ohio. 
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Edward R. Lucas 

The Youngsters Take the Stage 


The Downey’s Children’s Theatre—a pioneering enterprise 


M ORE THAN two thousand children take part in the 
Downey Children’s Theatre in Downey, California, 
where entertainment and recreation are synony¬ 
mous. This enthusiastic response from so many youngsters, 
in a city of only 85,000, indicates its success. The program 
is conducted nearly twelve months of the year, and the adults 
who seriously participate in it derive as much satisfaction 
as the children. Started five years ago, it has now become a 
community institution and a source of first-rate entertain¬ 
ment. During the 1957-58 season, it performed for paying 
audiences of about ten thousand and attendance for 1959-60 
increased by nearly forty per cent. 

The theater’s repertoire is impressive, too. During 1959- 
60, forty-four full-length performances of plays such as 
Beauty and the Beast , Heidi , and Aladdin were presented. 
Today, the continuity and further expansion of the Chil¬ 
dren’s Theatre seems assured, but this has not always been 
the case. During the early months of the program, even its 
most dedicated advocates despaired of clearing the many 
obstacles in its path. Most formidable was that of finances, 
and, intimately related to this, the creation of community 
support. 

The theater had its beginnings in a conviction shared by 
three people that it would be a desirable addition to the 

Mr. Lucas, a freelance writer on business and industrial 
subjects, occasionally gets so excited about a recreation 
project he cant help digressing . 


recreation and park district program. These three people— 
Daniel Furman, then superintendent of the district, Mrs. 
Lois Little, senior recreation director, and John Hume, a 
trained specialist in theater production—launched their * 
first play in 1955 with the children s classic, Hansel and 
Gretel , which has teu roles for juveniles and three for adults. 
Announcements were made both in local newspapers and 
elementary schools of tryouts for the children’s parts, and 
the directors were amazed to see 250 children present them¬ 
selves. A policy of double casting for all children’s roles 
was immediately instituted, making it possible for twice as 
many children to participate, and protecting the play in 
case an emergency eliminated one of the cast. 

It was evident that adult cooperation was also urgently 
needed if the production was to be a success. Besides play¬ 
ing the adult roles, qualified people were needed to sene 
as instructors in workshop classes, to build stage scenery, 
to arrange for publicity, to print programs, and so on. The 
adults responded to the call for help as enthusiastically as 
the children! 

One major problem was finding a suitable auditorium 
where the plays could be presented. Since Downey’s major 
growth has taken place within the last decade (it has only 
recently become an incorporated city in the southern Los 
Angeles area), almost all its schools are post-war structures 
without auditoriums. Such needs are served instead by 
multi-purpose rooms called cafetoriums. and the produc- 
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Parents of children in the cast of Snow Queen and the Goblin meet for 
costume conference. Much of the theater s success is attributed to fine 
cooperation of parents who have always pitched in wherever necessary. 



The theater offers opportunity for expression to many artistic talents. 
Here, youngsters who are responsible for publicizing the plays get in¬ 
structions on the designing and painting of signs in publicity class . 



Being part of a theater group isn't sissy stuff , as 
you. Apart from stage performances , youngstei 
even help build sets. These two members of the 


tions have taken place in one of these up to this time. 

Because of the enthusiastic reception of Hansel and Gretel , 
the plays Tom Sawyer and Sleeping Beauty were added to 
the first season’s program. Ironically, the unqualified suc¬ 
cess of the productions created the problem of how to finance 
them. The recreation and park district had been carrying 
all the expenses of the venture while in the middle of a 
costly expansion of park facilities necessitated by the rapid 
increase in population. Beyond paying Mr. Hume’s salary 
as director, it was clear that the district could no longer 
handle the diverse expenses of the program, but, to main¬ 
tain the momentum gained during the first season, the 
budget had to be increased. The only answer was voluntary 
financial support from the community itself. The depart¬ 
ment hoped that community interest would be great enough 
to keep the theater going. 

The director made an appeal for funds. The response 


was greater than he had hoped, and led to the formation 
of the Downey Children’s Theatre, Inc., a nonprofit civic 
organization. General members of this organization pay 
$1,00 per year, while sustaining members or patrons pay 
$10.00 or more yearly. Honorary memberships arc given 
to those who perform extraordinary service on behalf of 
the organization. 

Through this organization and the voluntary efforts of 
adults who contribute their time and labor, directors have 
been able to expand the theater program and have it pay 
many of its own expenses. In addition to increasing the 
number of plays per season, the general structure of the 
program has become more ambitious. These things arc be¬ 
ing achieved under a budget which is still amazingly small— 
$10,000 annually. The director’s salary absorbs approxi¬ 
mately half of this, and, since most other expenses have 
been assumed by the Children’s Theatre organization, the 
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ey Children s Theatre member can tell 
i the various staging techniques and can 
> are involved in scenery construction. 



It is easy to see that adults take their roles as seriously as the children do in 
this scene from last season’s production , Mr. Popper’s Penguins. Large groups are 
usual on stage , for director Hume is always seeking plays ivith a large child cast. 



The hookah-smoking caterpillar , the ever-tardy white rabbit , and Alice meet here 
in Lewis Carroll’s well-known wonderland. A primary aim of the theater is to let 
each child participate who wishes , and produce well-acted plays at the same time. 



Drama workshop classes held in the schools stress personal development. There are no problems of discipline here! 
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group has been able to break even by charging fifty cents 
admission for performances. The theater has added cer¬ 
tain fund raising activities as it has gone along. 

The primary purpose of the program 
is to offer recreation and instruction to 
as many children as wish it. The sec¬ 
ond objective, that of producing inter¬ 
esting, well-acted plays, must always be 
subservient to this, according to Mr. 
Hume. Fortunately for the theater, it 
has been possible to realize both ob- 
John Hume jectives. This has been achieved be¬ 
cause the program has two distinct facets—the theater and 
the workshop—each of which increases the effectiveness of 
the other. The purpose of the drama workshops is not to 
train children to become professional actors; rather, it is to 
aid them in their personal development, and many students 
benefit from the classes even though all cannot land an im¬ 
portant role in one of the plays. 

The original plan called for two workshops that would 
meet for eight weekly sessions in creative dramatic activities, 
short plays, skits, and work games. Now, that number has 
expanded to eighteen during the school term and ten in the 
summer. Usually 250 to 300 children attend the workshops, 
which are held in the schools. Each class has from twenty 
to twenty-five students. The workshops are geared to ac¬ 
commodate the nine- to twelve-year-olds, since these have 
been the most numerous at tryouts. This has worked out 
well, for children can usually read easily enough to partici¬ 
pate in skits and plays by that age. Each workshop leader 
is a qualified instructor paid by the Downey Recreation and 
Park District. He is usually assisted at each weekly meeting 
by two to four parents. 

The aim has always been to promote widespread partici¬ 
pation. Enough talented children can he found and trained 
so it should not be necessary to depend upon a few child 
stars. In general the more talented child actors get no more 
than one major role per season, but can take minor roles in 
other productions. The policy of double casting has been 
helpful, both in increasing participation and in producing 


plays that provide acting opportunities for large numbers. 
Although one play produced required the casting of 150 
child parts, the average requires about twenty children and 
three adults. 

The maximum age for a child actor at the Children’s 
Theatre is sixteen. Although there is no formal age limit, 
the youngsters just naturally drop out at about this time, 
because they no longer feel they belong in the category of 
“children.” To increase the scope of both program and in¬ 
come, several new r projects have been started, or are being 
considered, that are geared to the older teenager and the 
young adult. The Downey Children’s Theatre Costume 
Rental Agency, where costumes are rented for season holi¬ 
days and workshops, is supervised by adults, but run by 
teenage girls. The Arm Chair Cruise offers a series of five 
carefully chosen travel films in color, shown by well-known 
lecturers. Under consideration for the near future is a 
series of plays for adults acted by teenagers aged sixteen 
and over. 

Apart from the more obvious benefits of tile program, 
there have been some unexpected bonuses. The volunteer 
work done by adults, so necessary in holding down ex¬ 
penses, has required a staggering amount of cooperation 
and organization. You cannot tell someone who has no ex¬ 
perience to make billboards and distribute them, do ad¬ 
vertising and publicity, print tickets, make costumes, con¬ 
struct sets—and let it go at that. Because of the high degree 
of integrated effort necessary, people of different races, re¬ 
ligions. and backgrounds must cooperate actively with one 
another. Director Hume has said, “There’s something about 
a program of this sort, requiring unselfish effort on the part 
of everyone, that causes people to submerge differences that 
might otherwise make amicable relationships difficult.” The 
Downey enterprise certainly proves his statement. 

As a pioneering enterprise, the Downey Children’s 
Theatre lias come a long way in its first few years. It has 
already established a tradition within the community, and 
has proven many points that can be studied profitably by 
those who would establish similar programs in other com¬ 
munities. 



John Hume 


Do You Squop Your Wink? 


Those worried lest the younger gener¬ 
ation be either slipping into atrophy or 
casting aside the traditions of its fore¬ 
fathers may now take heart. In Britain, 
our own [sports columnist] Red Smith 
writes, an intercollegiate tiddlywink 
league has been formed. Teams from 
Oxford, Cambridge, Bristol, and other 
universities are competing at the an¬ 
cient and noble sport. 

Tiddliug a wink into the pot from a 
three-foot distance is no mean feat, as 


any squidgcr-wielding tiddler will tell 
you. If Waterloo w r as won on the play¬ 
ing fields of Eton, the sinews of future 
victories may even now be developing 
on the tiddling tables of Cambridge. 
. . . Tiddlywinks has the distinct all- 
weather advantage of being an indoor 
sport, requiring a minimum of equip¬ 
ment; also it can be played while in¬ 
dulging in other wholesome pursuits, 
such as quaffing a tankard of ale. May¬ 
hap sportsmen this side of the Atlantic 


should move rapidly to promote the 
game here, lest the world series of tid¬ 
dlywinks become as exclusively British 
as the world series of baseball is ex¬ 
clusively American—and lest the Olym¬ 
pic tiddlywink championship then go 
by default. At the very least, every 
American child ought to be taught that 
one doesn’t ever play a squopped wink. 
—Reprinted with permission from the 
New f York Herald Tribune. July 27 , 
1960. 
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PROGRAM 


Preholiday planning offers interesting projects 
for service clubs , church , hospital , community, or hobby groups. 


Esther Butterfield 

T AST YEAR SEVERAL new crafts were 
being offered at the Down East 
Recreation Laboratory and I became so 
interested in them I wanted to set up 
some sort of craft demonstration for 
Presque Isle, Maine, where I work. The 
coming Christmas season provided the 
appropriate theme and reason. 

In Presque Isle our community association and the Rec¬ 
reation Services Section of the nearby air base work closely 
together. Service club director Mary Moon kindly volun¬ 
teered her services. Over coffee, we selected crafts we felt 
would most greatly engage the community’s interest. Know¬ 
ing the community as I do, it was not difficult to find the 
right people to display and demonstrate special crafts. Next 
step was publicizing the program through posters in store 
windows, fliers distributed at the schools, and through the 
local radio and TV station. 

In our craft-o-rama we wanted to accomplish three 
things: to show an interesting exhibit of what could be made 
for Christmas; to show simple, effective Christmas tree dec¬ 
orations; and to show how to make various types of presents 
and decorations. We set up two large tables covered with 
white cloths for the exhibits. In the middle of each we 
placed a Christmas tree about four feet high. One we deco¬ 
rated with large pine cones painted red and gold and fas¬ 
tened to the branches with fine wire. The other tree was 
trimmed with gay decorations made from soda straws cov¬ 
ered with glue and then sprinkled with different colored 
glitter; red pipe-cleaners made into interesting shapes; and 
paper doilies stapled into balls and glittered. 

On these two tables we displayed such crafts as handmade 
jewelry, driftwood lamps, etched aluminum trays, party fa¬ 
vors, copper-enameled jewelry, terrycloth slippers, table 
centerpieces, and other look-see articles, each labeled by the 
person who had made it. Along one side and across the end 
of the room we set up ten other tables, each to be used, in¬ 
dividually, by people who wished to display their crafts. 

Table 1— wood-fiber flowers. They included poinsettias, 
African violets, geraniums, lilies of the valley, and roses. 

Table 2— Christmas candles . These included large ones 

Mrs. Butterfield is secretary of the Presque Isle Com¬ 
munity Association , Presque Isle , Maine . 


set in a base of greens, a floating one, and candles of vari¬ 
ous sizes, all decorated with Christmas balls or glitter. 

Table 3— handloomed articles. Place mats, neckties, 
aprons, and other items. 

Table 4— a Christmas dinner table . This included four 
place settings of china, goblets, and silverware from a local 
jewelry store. The Styrofoam centerpiece was covered with 
pine cones painted gold, with a red candle at each point of 
the star. 

Table 5— flower arrangements. A local florist made up 
different arrangements for this display. 

Table 6— ceramics. A display of many different articles 
—cigarette boxes, ashtrays, candy dishes, cake plates, vases, 
creamers, jugs, and so on. 

Table 7— stenciled cloth. This included paint, brushes, 
stencils, directions, and finished items, such as dresses, 
aprons, and skirts. 

Table 8— rug braiding. Material, thread, needles, direc¬ 
tions, and finished rugs. 

Table 9— handmade items. A local gift shop brought 
mittens, shawls, carriage robes, caps, afghans, slippers, 
aprons. 

Table 10— Japanese dolls. These had been collected in 
Japan and dressed by the owner. 

For the see-how, or demonstrations, we set up chairs in 
a semicircle around the room so that everyone could see, 
and allowed thirty to forty minutes for each demonstration, 
running them in two sessions. 

At the afternoon session, from 1-5 P.M., various volunteer 
hobbyists demonstrated wreath making, greeting cards, 
flower arranging, making of artificial flowers, cake deco¬ 
rating, and simple crafts for children to make into Christ¬ 
mas gifts. 

In the evening, from 7-9:30 P.M., other hobbyists demon¬ 
strated ceramics, Christmas candles, rug braiding, sten¬ 
ciling on cloth, Japanese dolls, and gift wrapping. Each 
demonstrator furnished his own material and supplies and 
was introduced by a master of ceremonies. Refreshments 
were served after each session. These were free to all, and 
we registered each guest in a special guestbook. Over 350 
people from Presque Isle and surrounding towns attended. 
They were all so impressed and interested that we plan now 
to make a craft-o-rama an annual event. ^ 
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Santa comes to Vineland , New Jersey. 



A tiger stalks in Freeport , New York. 


Santa “Floats” in Vineland. 

on most people, the Christmas 
spirit is represented by the annual 
appearance of the familiar Santa Claus. 
To keep this spirit alive, the Recreation 
Commission in Vineland, New Jersey, 
designed a float, complete with rein¬ 
deer, sled, and Santa, which has been 
making visits throughout the commu¬ 
nity two weeks prior to Christmas for 
the past five years. 

With limited funds, it was necessary 
to construct an inexpensive, uncompli¬ 
cated float. According to Jack Claes, 
former superintendent of recreation, it 
was designed and built in about two 
working days. The floor of the float 
was covered with white muslin and 
trimmed with red muslin around the 
base. Four rubber reindeer were pur- 


Christmas is celebrated 
in many tvays, by many 
people. Here are two ideas 
recreation departments 
have found successful. 


chased for $100 from a Chicago display 
house. These were supported by wire 
frames to boxes under the muslin, and 
although used for five years, they still 
show very little wear. 

Then, a search was made for a sled, 
and, with the aid of the local newspa¬ 
per, one was discovered in an old barn 
hayloft. 

Each year, gaily decorated letters arc 
sent out to the elementary schools an¬ 
nouncing the pending visit of Santa, 
and a schedule is arranged according 
to the replies on a first-conic, first- 
served basis. Over twenty-five visits 
are made to schools, clubs, and institu¬ 
tions in the city, and over four thou¬ 
sand candy pops are distributed. 

The appearance of the float during 
the Christmas season adds the extra 


mPROGRAM 

flavor that older folks as well as young¬ 
sters always enjoy, and it is an activity 
that was incorporated into the recrea¬ 
tion department’s program with very 
little expense. 

Freeport Loves its Parade. 

ast Christmas the Freeport, New 
York, Recreation Department co¬ 
ordinated the largest parade ever held 
on Long Island. The parade, jointly 
sponsored by the local merchants’ asso¬ 
ciation and the recreation department, 
was not a commercial endeavor, but a 
community undertaking, according to 
Kent Thomson, superintendent of rec¬ 
reation and parade chairman. Twenty- 
four local organizations, including the 
Boy Scouts, police department, PTA, 
sororities and fraternities, as well as 
church and school groups, participated 
in the event. And the assortment of dis¬ 
plays and floats was dazzling. There 
was a Nativity float, an animated San¬ 
ta’s workshop display, an Alice-in-Won¬ 
derland scene, all made by the partici¬ 
pants, and a host of gaily costumed 
bands and marchers. 

One of the highlights of the day was 
the entrance of thirty-three giant bal¬ 
loon floats, some over 110 feet high. 
These w ? ere rented from the Giant Bal¬ 
loon Company in Newark, New Jersey 
for $2,500, which w T as donated by the 
local sponsors. The balloons were 
brought to the site deflated, and the 
company provided the rolling plat¬ 
forms to support them. Mr. Thomson 
w r arns that orders must be placed many 
months in advance, to assure getting the 
balloon characters you wish. 

Although there were enough spon¬ 
sors to provide floats, there was some 
difficulty in getting manpower to draw 
them. An SOS was placed in the local 
newspapers, and enough volunteers 
were recruited from fraternities and 
other youth groups to keep the floats 
rolling. Thirty women served as adult 
supervisors of the children. 

The parade w f as such a success it is ^ 
being repeated this year, sponsored by 
the village Chamber of Commerce. 
There will be similar balloon floats, and 
the entire community is eager to par¬ 
ticipate. # 


CELEBRATIONS AT CHRISTMAS 
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ENCROACHMENT 

of Recreation and Park Lands and Waters 

A summary of the National Committee Report 


E ncroachment of recreation and park lands and 
waters has been increasing at an alarming rate and 
shows no signs of diminishing. Striking evidence 
of a steady increase is available, according to the National 
Committee on Encroachment of Recreation and Park Lands 
and Waters. The committee presented the findings of its 
nationwide survey on the encroachment* problem at its 
meeting during the 42nd National Recreation Congress, 
September 28, in Washington, D.C. The twelve-man com¬ 
mittee represents the National Recreation Association, 
American Recreation Society, American Institute of Park 
Executives, and the National Conference of State Parks. 
Its chairman is Don Sinn, superintendent of recreation and 
parks in Flint, Michigan. George Butler, NR A director of 
research, is committee secretary and tabulated the results. 

The survey was launched to determine the nature and ex¬ 
tent of encroachment of park areas and facilities, the causes, 
what has been done about it, what measures have been suc¬ 
cessful in preventing encroachment, and what plan of action 
is needed on a nationwide basis to meet the problem. To 
accomplish this, a sample of local, state, and federal agencies 
having responsibilities for managing recreation and park 

* For purposes of the survey and the findings, encroachment refers 
to the unjustified diversion, loss of, modification of, reduction in size 
or condition of any public recreation-park land or water area or fa¬ 
cility. The term does not apply to planned and acceptable changes in 
park land which are advantageous to the recreation-park system. 


lands and waters was contacted. The committee found that: 

1. The nationwide survey of the nature and extent of en¬ 
croachment was a sampling survey and did not fully reflect 
the extent and seriousness of encroachment cases which have 
occurred or may occur. Additional and continuing research 
is necessary to determine the full extent of encroachment 
throughout the national park systems. The sampling survey 
did reveal substantial evidence of existing and threatened 
encroachment sufficient to support the committee’s findings. 

2. Data obtained by the committee with reference to 
limited cases of encroachment show losses of land and fa¬ 
cilities valued conservatively at §9,000,000. 

3. The chief encroachment offenders were found to be 
highways; private, commercial and industrial enterprises, 
including subdivisions, parking lots, buildings, etcetera; 
schools; varied public and quasi-public agency purposes, 
such as fire stations, armories, parking lots, hospitals; as 
well as well-known private agency functions. 

4. Factors which recreation and park agencies reported 
as influencing encroachments were: 

• Apparent unavoidability. 

• That it is cheaper to grab open park lands than to acquire 
other land. 

• Failure to publicly interpret recreation values. 

• Failure of the recreation-park agency to plan and develop 
its lands. 

• Political expediency. * ' 
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• Ineffectiveness of the recreation-park department. 

5. There was substantial evidence revealing that when an 
aroused citizenry, community agencies, and recreation and 
park authorities take concerted action, including use of ex¬ 
isting legislation, to prevent unjustified encroachment at¬ 
tempts, they have heen stopped. The committee strongly 
urges such action. 

6. Early consultation and planning with encroaching 
agencies may result in mutually beneficial modification of 
plans and is recommended to recreation and park authori¬ 
ties. 

7. In every instance where recreation and park land 
is to be taken for nonforming uses, the holding authority 
should receive adequate compensation for replacement land 
and development. 

8. Constant and close cooperation by recreation and park 
agencies with planning authorities and other land-use agen¬ 
cies engaged in similar functions was found to have limited 
serious encroachment and such course of action is highly 
recommended by the committee. 

9. Federal, state, and local legislation is needed for the 
protection of park lands from the many sources of encroach¬ 
ment. Local legislative bodies are urged to adopt a clear- 
cut policy declaring their intent to fully protect park lands, 
or, in case of diversion to nonconforming purposes, to in¬ 
sure adequate replacement in kind and/or compensation. 

npHE national COMMITTEE adopted the following plan of 
-*■ action: 

1. Drafting of sample legislation for use by recreation 
and park authorities and their legislative bodies. 

2. Immediate amending and strengthening of the Fed¬ 
eral Highway Act to provide for adequate protection to 


park lands affected by the expanding highway program. 

3. Immediate support by the committee and the four na¬ 
tional organizations in the preservation of our National 
Capital Park System. 

4. A nationwide campaign of education, information, 
and promotion to emphasize and dramatize the encroach¬ 
ment problem and to alert the public to the dangers to local, 
state, and federal park systems from encroachment, through 
feature stories and editorials in the press, and on radio 
and TV. 

5. Publication of the committee's findings in the pro¬ 
fessional publications of the sponsoring organizations. 

6. Establishment of liaison with the American Institute 
of Landscape Architects. American Institute of Planners, 
American Institute of Architects, American Municipal As¬ 
sociation, and related recreation and civic organizations, 
including PTA’s women’s clubs, etcetera, requesting the 
committee’s findings be published in their publications and 
the inclusion of encroachment as a topic on their agenda in 
future conferences. 

7. Establishment of a central file of park encroachment 
cases available to local, state, and federal authorities and 
to continue to receive information on encroachment from 
affected agencies throughout the United States. 

8. Stimulation of recreation and park executives to make 
themselves available for radio and TV interviews, public 
and private meetings and conferences to discuss the issue 
of encroachment fully with the citizens directly affected. 

9. Development and dissemination of a professionally 
prepared, illustrated publication in pamphlet form for na¬ 
tionwide distribution, jointly sponsored by the four national 
recreation-park organizations which conducted the en¬ 
croachment study, it 

¥ ♦ 
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The Right to Sue 

The Appellate Division of the New Jersey Superior Court, 
in a decision handed down June 27th, 1960, has ruled that 
persons injured in municipally operated swimming pools 
have the right to sue the municipality for damages. It up¬ 
held an award of a lower court to a person who suffered a 
brain concussion when he slipped on the bathroom floor of 
a Newark pool. The award was based on the grounds that 
the floor was “wet, filmy, and slippery.’" 

The argument by the Appellate Division stated that the 
question in the case was whether the usual immunity from 
suit of a municipality applied to swimming pools. The rill¬ 
ing was made on the basis that swimming pools fall under 
the proprietary heading. The court stated that towns op¬ 
erate pools “more as a matter of local convenience than in 
the exercise of some duty ... it is a service which could 
just as well he provided by a private corporation and very 
often is.’" 


More for Less 

It has been the practice of the Pontiac, Michigan, De¬ 
partment of Parks and Recreation, as in many other cities, 
to distribute a brochure describing its annual winter pro¬ 
gram. The cost of this distribution was three hundred dol 
lars for twenty thousand copies. To publicize its 1959-6C 
winter program, the department took a full-page ad in the 
local daily newspaper, which has a circulation of over sixty 
thousand. At an expenditure of fifty dollars the coverage 
was increased threefold. The response from the citizens in¬ 
dicated the effectiveness of this public-relations release. 

Putting Resources ami Heads Together 

Recreation authorities in Berkley, Royal Oak, and Oak 
Park, Michigan, have evolved some unusual intercom* 
rnunity cooperation. A hospital, located in Royal Oak but 
near the Berkley city line and more readily available to the 
latter’s residents, has a large unused acreage which has been 
made available for recreation use by the public. An arrange¬ 
ment has been worked out by' the recreation executives oi 
the two communities for developing and operating the aren 
on a divided-cost basis. Royal Oak will place the equip* 
ment on the property; Berkley will provide the supervision: 

Continued on Page 433 
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STATE 

AND 

LOCAL 

DEVELOPMENTS 

Elvira Delanv 

• 

CALIFORNIA, Redivood City has just received a loan of 
$300,000 from the State Division of Small Craft Harbors 
to complete expansion of municipal boating facilities. The 
photograph below shows the first phase of the Redwood 
City harbor development which includes 120 new boat slips 
in addition to the present thirty-two existing spaces. A dry- 
storage yard (fenced area at upper left) will handle sixteen 
small boats and trailers adjacent to the present clubhouse. 
Stanford Crew headquarters is the long low structure im¬ 
mediately to the right. The building flying the storm warn¬ 


ings just to the left of the slips is the harbormaster’s office 
over public restrooms. To the right of that is the boat sales 
concession building. On the left of the entrance road off 
Harbor Boulevard leading to expanded parking facilities is 
the redwood-enclosed sewage treatment plant. Across the 
road is another comfort station. Plans call for dredging 
thirty thousand yards of mud from the harbor, rock rip¬ 
rapping seven hundred feet of bank. 

The project will take approximately six months to com¬ 
plete, according to Alfred Morton, director of recreation. 
Since Redwood City has a deep-water channel into the har¬ 
bor from lower San Francisco Bay, boat owners may use 
these facilities twenty-four hours a day. 

• The new Roger Jessup Park in Pacoima is the first Los 
Angeles County facility to have a complete gun club. The 
range, to be operated by the Golden Valley Gun Club, was 
constructed “to meet a distinct need for more recreation 
facilities in the valley,” according to the district supervisor, 
Warren Dorn. Thousands of gun enthusiasts will use the 
facility, with strict safety requirements. It will include four¬ 
teen trap and nine skeet shooting fields, each with two fields 
for night shooting, plus ranges for archery, pistol and rifle 


shooting. Among the other facilities at the new club is a 
clubhouse with a dining room. 

• The new 320-acre Butte Valley Wildflowcr Sanctuary in 
Antelope Valley near the community of Butte Valley in Los 
Angeles County is one of the first areas in the state to be 
set aside for the preservation of natural desert growth. It 
is under the supervision of the county parks and recreation 
department. The setting aside of this sanctuary and two 
other areas in Antelope Valley and the Mojave Desert is 
important in preserving rapidly vanishing wildflowers for, 
as the desert attracts new residents, its natural beauty is 
vanishing. 

• Happy Hollow, a new fantasy-type park for children in 
San Jose , covers seven acres. The Hollow contains a puppet 
theater, an amphitheater, maze, tree house, birthday area, 
Viking ship, ferry boat, apparatus areas, a section for small 
farm animals, and several turfed areas. Children can also 
enjoy a mot or-driven dragon. 

CONNECTICUT. Public recreation is expanding in Dar¬ 
ien which has been busy developing and improving Weed 
and Pear Tree Point Beaches. Edwin F. Steffek, commis¬ 
sioner of the Darien Park and Recreation Commission. 

* 

reports plans for two “natural parks” at Irving’s Woods 
and the Leonard Tract are in the formative stage. 

Declares Mr. Steffek, “The Irving’s 
Woods area comprises approximately 
sixty-four acres of mixed woodlands 
with some open glades and potentially 
scenic hills and dales. The purchase 
price was $335,000, from the town of 
Darien entirely. The Leonard Tract 
of about forty acres was purchased by 
the town and recently divided about 
equally between the public works de¬ 
partment and the park and recreation 
commission. The latter portion is a 
hilly wooded area with spectacular rocky out-crops and a 
stream that cascades in a series of small falls (a total height 
of about sixty to seventy feet) to the highw r ay. 

“Both the Irving’s Woods and the Leonard Tract will be 
developed as natural parks retaining, as far as possible, 
their natural beauties but making them accessible through 
suitable parking facilities, paths, and roads. The Irving’s 
Woods will also have some picnic shelters, a pond, and a 
play area for small children. However, active sports will 
be confined to the town’s other areas such as the school 
playgrounds, McGuane (Little League) Field, and the 
beaches. A second ballfield has recently been added for 
the Little Leaguers and three tennis courts last year at Weed 
Beach, wdth two more courts contemplated as soon as con¬ 
ditions permit.” 

INDIANA. Chain O'Lakes, Indiana's twentieth state park 
near Albion , was dedicated this summer, thirteen years after 
the initial appropriation for land acquisition and after 
heartbreaking legal setbacks. Its history really begins in 
1937-38 when a survey of potential park and recreation 
areas was compiled and the Chain O’Lakes area was in- 
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eluded in the resulting master plan. Then, in 1946, an ex¬ 
haustive study was made of twenty-three areas in the survey 
to locate a “natural lake state park.” The varied topography 
of a site in Noble County offered a challenge to develop a 
park like no other in the existing state park system. It was 
proposed to acquire the land surrounding nine small con¬ 
nected lakes providing 186 acres of meandering waterways 
with six and a half miles of widely varied shoreline, making 
a park of some 2200 acres, roughly four miles long from 
east to west and about three quarters of a mile wide. 

The project received legislative recognition in 1947 with 
an appropriation of $37,750 for preliminary acquisition, 
giving impetus to local action. Allen, Noble, and Whitley 
Counties levied taxes and accumulated funds totaling just 
under a quarter-million dollars. The project seemed well 
under way. However, not all citizens of the three counties 
favored the idea of a new state park in the region. An in¬ 
junction was filed and the fund held in escrow until 1956 
when legal complications were finally resolved. In the 
meantime, the 1949 General Assembly reappropriated the 
fund granted in 1947, and again in 1951 kept the fund ac¬ 
tive and available. In 1956 the budget committee allocated 
a state park postwar fund balance of $21,725 for land ac¬ 
quisition. In 1957 the legislature turned down a request 
for $400,000 but did grant $10,000, a “token” of continu¬ 
ing approval of the project. Finally, the 1959 General As¬ 
sembly appropriated $300,000 for further land purchase. 

After the injunction was finally removed, land purchas¬ 
ing in earnest was begun by the Allen-Noble-Whitley Joint 
County Park Board. This board kept the Chain O’Lakes 
project alive through meetings, newspaper, publicity, and 
by hundreds of personal contacts. Up to April of this year 
the board had acquired 1183 acres at $248,000 cost. State 
funds of $131,760 brought total land acquisition to 1414 
acres. More land remains to be acquired to complete the 
2200 acres indicated to provide proper control. For the 
present the principal development will be on the south shore 
of Sand Lake. Day-use facilities will include picnicking, 
fishing, boating, possibly swimming and limited camping. 

• In Frankfort a $1,670,000 home for the aged, to be com¬ 
pleted in the spring of 1961, will be built by the Northwest 
Indiana Methodist Conference. To be known as Wesley 
Manor, the project will have, in addition to individual hous¬ 
ing units, a recreation room and five craft rooms, a four¬ 
teen-room hospital section, a chapel seating three hundred, 
seven lounges, and a dining room. 

• The South Bend Department of Public Recreation is 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this year. The city’s new 
boat ramp at Memorial Park permits easy launching into 
the St. Joseph River for boating, skiing, and fishing. This 
summer, day camping was offered, at Rum Village Park, 
for the first time. 

TEXAS. When nature assures three hundred days of ideal 
tennis-playing weather every year, you have a telling argu¬ 
ment in favor of municipal tennis courts. Such is the case 
in Corpus Christi and its brand-new Butt Tennis Center. 
The movement to construct a modern tennis center was initi¬ 
ated in the summer of 1959 by the Corpus Christi Tennis 



H . E . Butt Tennis Center 


Association. The city council set aside six acres in H. E. 
Butt Park, and awarded a contract for construction of 
twelve Laykold tennis courts and a large tennis locker build¬ 
ing and pro shop. Actual contract price was $99,937.89. 
In addition, there were firm commitments of donations or 
discounts which amounted to $12,302.71, bringing the total 
cost to $112,240.60. Also, all of the engineering and the 
cost of preparing plans was donated by local firms. W. P. 
Witt, director of parks and recreation, estimates that the 
tennis center represents an outlay of approximately $150,- 
000. Ultimate plans call for four more courts plus a center 
court for tournament play and two practice courts. 

The tennis center was made possible largely through the 
generosity of H. E. Butt, owner of a large chain of grocery 
stores. He loaned the city $75,000 interest-free and, in ad¬ 
dition, made an outright contribution of $10,000. Addi¬ 
tional cash contributions amounted to $9,000. At the time 
the contract was let. the sum of $94,000 was available, leav¬ 
ing a deficit of $5,937.89 underwritten by the city council. 
Cash contributions have continued to come in. 

• The Sportsmen’s Clubs of Texas sponsored a second con¬ 
ference on boating safety in Austin in mid-August. Their 
first conference in May 1958 sparked a coordinated state 
effort by legislators, safety educators, marine organizations, 
and others which culminated in the Texas Water Safety Act 
of 1959. This year’s conference was regarded as an all- 
important meeting ground for the exchange of ideas on how 
to further promote boating safety in Texas. Speakers in¬ 
cluded representatives from the State Highway Department 
(which handles motorboat registration), the State Public 
Safety Department, the Governor’s Office, the State Edu¬ 
cation Agency, the Sheriff’s Association of Texas, the Boat¬ 
ing Trades Association of Texas, the Li. S. Power Squadron, 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary, American Water Safety Asso¬ 
ciation, and the Outboard Boating Club of America. 

The consensus was that Texas has accomplished about all 
that needs to be done in legislating to achieve water safety. 
Now there is much more to be gained by educating boaters 
to the practical reasons for safety controls than by any addi¬ 
tional punitive measures. It is felt many violations are not 
in defiance of the law, but because boaters have not been 
fully educated in the common-sense rules and courtesies. 
An intensified boating safety-education program utilizing 
schools, newspapers, radio, TV, billboards was urged as an 
immediate move. # 
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Why teenagers volunteer for service 


TEENAGE 


MOTIVES 


Robert R. McCreeeh 

A PSYCHOLOGIST RECENTLY WAS 
quoted as saying that much of 
man’s current difficulty stems 
from the fact that many persons have 
developed “social consciousness with¬ 
out social feeling.” In other words, 
many know, but don’t care. This sug¬ 
gests that the “altruistic citizen” needs 
to be cultivated today more than ever 
before. 

If we accept the fact that our com¬ 
munities are growing bigger, more im¬ 
personal, more complicated and more 
specialized, then we are challenged to 
show some concern not only about the 
uncommitted person in the community, 
but, more specifically, about how best 
we can awaken in young people an in- 

Mr. McCreech is director of the 
School Bureau of United Community 
Service of Metropolitan Boston , Massa¬ 
chusetts. This material is condensed 
from Mr. McCreecKs speech at the 
1959 annual meeting of the American 
Hospital Association in New York City 
and used with permission of the UCS 
Bulletin. 


terest in participating in community 
life through volunteer service. This 
raises several questions: 

• Have young people demonstrated 
that they can be properly involved in 
volunteer service? 

• What are some obvious motivations 
of young people in volunteer service? 

• How can we better evaluate junior 
volunteer experiences? 

Let us consider the first question. 
Until recent years there has been very 
little research concerning youth partici¬ 
pation in volunteer programs. The 
most valuable studies have been those 
sponsored by the YMCA, Y\^ CA, Boy 
and Girl Scout and Camp Fire organi¬ 
zations. These studies suggest many 
guide lines for volunteer programs with 
youth. 

Through the leadership of Dr. 
Thomas J. Curtin, state director of civic 
education in Massachusetts, and other 
school and community leaders partici¬ 
pating in the program of the School 
Bureau of Boston’s United Community 
Services, there has been accumulated 


some interesting data regarding fifty- 
five hundred boys and girls who partici¬ 
pated in volunteer service projects over 
a three-year period in seventy-three 
Greater Boston health, social service, 
and youth agencies. This growing pro¬ 
gram has become popularly known as 
“Operation Kindness.” 

A large number of these young peo¬ 
ple have shown they are sufficiently 
competent to evaluate and conduct their 
own school and community programs. 
This lias been demonstrated by their 
exhibits at health and science fairs; in 
work performed in school laboratories, 
fine arts and industrial arts shops; in 
community projects where young peo¬ 
ple have influenced whole towns and 
cities in the direction of improved 
health and urban development facilities. 

It is heartening to note how their 
excellent working relationships with 
adults illustrate a point brought out by 
Dorothy M. Roberts in her book. Part¬ 
ners with Youth. Mrs. Roberts con¬ 
tends that the important element in 
maintaining an effective partnership 
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with youth is confidence in youth and 
suggests three guide posts for such re¬ 
lationships. Adults should: 

• Work within the range of teenage 
interests and abilities. 

• Work with rather than for teenagers. 

• Permit the young people to have a 
voice in selecting the projects on which 
to work. 

Not only are youth needed, but youth 
need to engage in constructive endeav¬ 
ors to realize their own potentialities 
and to gain status. One UCS student 
volunteer made the following state¬ 
ment: “Why did we go back to serve? 
No one forced us. We went back be¬ 
cause we were needed. And that’s im¬ 
portant—to be needed—and to be there 
when you are needed. It grows on you, 
this sense of responsibility. If our ex¬ 
perience meant no more than that, it 
was worth it. But it did mean more. 
It meant a chance to disprove the 
blanket censure by many adults who 
unfortunately arc more aware of teen¬ 
age crime than they are of teenage 
service.” 

A second point in considering youth 
participation in service projects cen¬ 
ters on the reasons why young people 
volunteer. This is an area that is being 
presently reviewed in Boston. Here are 


some of our findings: 

• They want to be helpful. 

• They want to explore a job possi¬ 
bility. 

• They have a friend at school or in 
the neighborhood who is an enthusias¬ 
tic volunteer. 

• They want to satisfy a personal need. 

• They want to meet interesting adults. 

• They seek prestige, perhaps recogni¬ 
tion, through receiving a descriptive 
line in a school yearbook. 

• They are motivated by spiritual 
ideals. 

• They want to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to give service through 
school or community-sponsored service 
groups with which they are affiliated. 

• They want to make new friends 
among teenagers coming from other 
schools who share similar interests. 

• They find volunteering part of a 
family tradition. 

• They want to counteract, out of a 
sense of duly, the feeling that all youth 
are irresponsible. 

• They seek academic credit or experi¬ 
ence which will help assure considera¬ 
tion for college entrance or job place¬ 
ment. 

• They are searching for something 

meaningful beyond personal desires. 
The foregoing suggests there is a 

strong need to develop a new dimension 
in volunteer service: evaluation in 
depth. This new dimension should in- 



Now you can 


GO 

where the events 
take place 
...and be heard! 


WENGER PORTABLE BANDWAGON 


The Mobile Combination Band Stand 
and Outdoor Stage 

Ideal for use at musie events, rallies, acts, demonstra¬ 
tions, and for speakers, the Wenger Bandwagon pro¬ 
vides comfortable quarters for performers, plus assuring 
resonance and volume for the audience. At site, the 
Wenger Bandwagon opens in minutes into a generous 
stage or outdoor theater, or a rompiete, seientifiraily 
designed musie sheii for band, orrhestra, or rhorus. 
After event, it folds quirkiy into a handsome, rompletely 
enclosed road trailer with ampie locked storage spare for 
chairs, stands, instruments, or areessory equipment. May 
be used indoors, tool Every rommunity will want one! 



MUSIC EQUIPMENT Co. 


OWATONNA MINNESOTA 


Send for rompiete details and sperifiratlons, or ask for 
a free demonstration. No obligation, of rourse. 


elude a sensitive consideration of what 
volunteer service actually means in the 
liv es of junior volunteers. To this end, 
representatives from community agen¬ 
cies might assemble in the classroom to 
discuss the volunteer experience in its 
totality. All are part of a community 
team, and schools want partners who 
can help them test values regarding the 
acceptance of civic responsibility. 

It is not enough merely to include 
junior volunteers in service projects. It 
is essential that there be a follow-up ex¬ 
amination into what happens to these 
young people after the volunteer expe¬ 
rience, what opportunities exist for 
them to tell about their experiences 
in their school or to people in the com¬ 
munity, how many of these volunteers 
enter medical or health careers, and. 
finally, how much acceptance and sup¬ 
port is given to the young volunteers 
by the community itself. Time and ef¬ 
fort put into such a program is surely 
not wasted when you consider a re¬ 
sponse such as the following from one 
of the fifty-five hundred student volun¬ 
teers in Boston’s UCS School Bureau 
program: 

“As a junior volunteer I was able to 
get out of my own little world and meet 
a much broader world. I was able to 
feel needed and learned to accept many 
things. I am now able to work with 
people. I am grateful to have had this 
chance of serving others.” # 


Resources 

Continued from Page 402 


plications as psychodrama and group 
treatment of adolescent delinquents. 

Dr. Frank has been associate profes¬ 
sor of psychiatry at Johns Hopkins Uni¬ 
versity since 1949 and psychiatrist in¬ 
charge of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Psychiatric Out-Patient Department 
since 1951. It is available for $.25 
from the Public AlTairs Committee, 22 
East 38th Street. New York 16. 

• 

The Caseworker—Person with Value . 
gives the what, how and why of social 
work. Recreation leaders will he inter¬ 
ested in the material dealing with serv¬ 
ices to the blind, ill and handicapped, 
and aged. Available for $.75 from the 
American Public Welfare Association. 
1313 East 60th Street. Chicago 37. 

^'■""Circle #109 on coupon 
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Do you take other agency staff members out to lunch? 
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No Recreation Director 
Is An Island 


Jac Croplev 

rjn HERE ARE many 
agencies with¬ 
in the municipality 
with whom the rec¬ 
reation director has 
a relationship. 
Some are easily dis- 
cernable for they 
have been well established through 

rears of valuable service. The more 
* 

readily recognized would be those with 
libraries, boys' clubs, settlement houses, 
schools, churches, YM-YWCA branches, 
welfare groups, museums, private clubs, 
and galleries. 

A close look at the program of any 
private agency will usually disclose the 
fact that its staff is particularly gifted 
and trained to meet the peculiar needs 
of its program. Specialization is to be 
expected, for a private agency usually 
focuses on one facet of the broad recre¬ 
ation field. The extent of specialized 
service or program provided by an 
agency is usually limited to those activi¬ 
ties where there is a need for a high 
ratio of skilled leaders in relation to 
participants. 

When consideration is given to the 
large numbers accommodated in public 
recreation programs, it may be unreal¬ 
istic to expect as high a standard. Ac¬ 
tivities operated by a public authority 
are usually geared to programs requir¬ 
ing a comparatively low ratio of leaders 
in relation to participants. It is usually 
accepted that those activities needing 
highly specialized leaders and having 
special facility requirements are not a 
major concern of public recreation. 

Mr. Cropley is director of recreation 
in Deep River , Ontario , Canada . Di¬ 
gested , with permission , from The Com¬ 
munity Courier. 


The prime responsibility of the di¬ 
rector is to assure that a broad program 
of recreation is available to the munici¬ 
pality. In considering its position, the 
recreation committee should be aware 
of the programs offered by private agen¬ 
cies and the facilities these groups con¬ 
trol within the community. The trained 
and specialized staff of private agencies 
can be of immeasurable value to the 
director; it is to his benefit to achieve 
a good professional relationship with 
the staffs of the private agencies. It is 
conceivable that the facilities of the 
agencies may be available to certain 
public programs—this will only be de¬ 
termined if the municipal director is 
aware of the agency’s program and re¬ 
sources. In turn, the director can assist 
the agencies through the loan of equip¬ 
ment and personnel. 

Relationships hinge to a great extent 
on the philosophy of the director to¬ 
ward his modus operandi. The axiom 
that “the municipal recreation author¬ 
ity is concerned with a balanced rec¬ 
reation program of sufficient depth to 
provide opportunities for leisure activi¬ 
ties for all within the community” is a 
realistic concept. Municipal recreation 
lias the responsibility of administering 
and coordinating the efforts of all to¬ 
wards filling expressed wants and plan¬ 
ning to meet the future needs. 

A free-and-easy exchange in ideas 
and plans between the public and pri¬ 
vate agencies is desirable. This co¬ 
operation results in benefits for the 
entire community. A specialized or ex¬ 
perimental program is most adaptable 
to private agency sponsorship. Pro¬ 
grams enjoying a mass participation or 
those proven or stable usually gravitate 
to the public agency. It is not a ques¬ 


tion of rivalry or competition—it is a 
solution best described as partnership. 

Ask yourself these questions. Mr. 
Public Recreation Director: 

• Do you meet upon occasion or have 
a luncheon date with the members of 
private agency staffs? 

• Does your staff meet regularly with 
the private agency professionals? 

• Have you dispatched your newspa¬ 
per friends to cover a private agenev 
story in recreation? 

• Do you use private agency staff in a 
leadership capacity in your institutes 
and leadership programs? 

• Have you ever loaned your staff and 
facilities to private agencies without 
fanfare? 

• Do you clear program planning with 
private agencies to avoid duplication? 

• Have you referred members of the 
public to private agency-operated pro¬ 
grams? 

• Have you ever assisted private agen¬ 
cies to fill staff vacancies by recom¬ 
mending, procuring, or advertising? 

• In conjunction with private agencies, 
have vou prepared salary schedules 
affecting program personnel to effect 
standardization? 

“Who programs” is of little impor¬ 
tance provided that the needs are being 
met and that good standards are be¬ 
ing maintained. If this philosophy or 
concept of municipal recreation is ac¬ 
cepted. private and public agency rec¬ 
reation have a common basis of under¬ 
standing and should enjoy a mutual 
trust and respect. The public recrea¬ 
tion authority has no empire to build. 
Working with agencies towards a full 
leisure-time program can he a signifi¬ 
cant contribution in the goal of a ma¬ 
ture communitv. if 

• it 
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Can intellectual pursuits be recreation? 
Can science be fun? 



A young boy explores the miracle of life. 

* i 


Dorothy Barclay 

STARFISH AS WELL AS STARS... 


A nkle-deep in still chill ocean 
the little boy wades, collecting 
pail in hand. He bends, gropes 
for a bit of green weed whose moving 
pattern has caught his eye. Up on the 
shore his older brother sits, staring in¬ 
tently into a shallow pool left in the 
rocks by the receding tide. As he 
watches, the apparently empty pool is 
gradually seen to be filled with moving 
life. 

Here are periwinkles, some as tiny 
as the head of a pin; there is a star¬ 
fish. . . . Together the brothers study 
the finds. 

In a city park three youngsters and 
their father, binoculars at the ready, 
have spotted a small gray and yellow 
bird. “It’s a warbler!” “Can’t be a 
warbler. Doesn’t move like one!” “It 
flutters down like a leaf falling.” Heads 
together, book in hand, they check their 
observations. 

Alone in her room a little girl care¬ 
fully waters her “tree garden”—glossy 
sprouts of orange and lemon and grape¬ 
fruit seeds. 

Activities like these, during vacation 

Condensed from The ^ew York Times 
Magazine, June 15, 1958, courtesy of 
the publisher . Mrs. Barclay is parent 
and child editor of The Times. 


time for some families, year-round for 
others, add interest and color to busy 
days. A pleasant pastime for the chil¬ 
dren, certainly. Is it anything more? 
Is it science? The way some educators 
have been heard to talk recently one 
might think that the first earth satellites 
made the earth itself obsolete; that 
nothing so absorbing, so colorful, so 
filled with life values as nature study 
could still have any educational worth 
at all. Children are interested in the 
sputniks, these educators declared. 
Then give them the sputniks. Never 
mind the wonders at their feet. 

But has science been too far removed 
from animate life already? A large- 
scale study conducted by the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science—research on “The Image of 
the Scientist among High School Stu¬ 
dents”—would seem to indicate that it 
has. Analysis of the young people’s 
descriptions of scientists as they “see” 
them was made by Dr. Margaret Mead, 
American Museum of Natural History, 
and Dr. Rhoda Metraux, Cornell Medi¬ 
cal College. 

The nation’s high-sehool youngsters 
have, in the abstract, a great regard for 
science and scientists, they found. The 
scientist is “a very intelligent man—a 
genius or almost a genius. He is care¬ 


ful, patient, devoted, courageous, open- 
minded. He is prepared to work for 
years without getting results and face 
the possibility of failure without dis¬ 
couragement. He wants to know the 
answer.” 

A handsome portrait. Life being 
what it is in today’s teenage world, 
however, this image is not one which 
many youngsters choose to emulate. 
The practical drawbacks to life in this 
supposedly rarified realm quickly put 
the damper on personal aspirations 
along those lines. The idea of hard, ex¬ 
acting, absorbing, intensely responsi¬ 
ble, and only occasionally rewarding, 
work is respected, but does not present 
an attractive prospect for one’s own 
future. 

Now what has this to do with those 
youngsters at the beach, that family in 
the woods, the little girl with her tree 
garden? A very great deal. For the 
vital quality lacking in the adolescent’s 
over-awed picture of The Scientist, Dr. 
Mead and Dr. Metraux observe, is 
any conception of the “delights” that 
can balance the demands of scientific 
activity. 

“This lack of any sense that intellec¬ 
tual activity is rewarding in itself,” they 
hold, “can be related to the lack of any 
mention of living things, plant, animal 
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or human, in the materials with which 
the scientist is believed to work.” Plants 
and animals appear only as dead ob¬ 
jects for dissection; the human body, 
as separate organs or systems; whole 
human beings only as the dead denizens 
of buried cities. 

Youngsters see no place in science 
for “the delights of observation, as in 
early natural history studies, or in the 
perception of regularities and connec¬ 
tions in the world around them, or be¬ 
tween themselves and the world around 
them.” They repeatedly report “active 
boredom” in science as it is taught, 
while activities that are absorbingly in¬ 
teresting—“watching things grow that 
I have planted” or “working on my hot¬ 
rod engine”—they automatically write 
off as “nonscientific” for reason of the 


very joy and satisfaction they produce. 

The natural-born scientist has known 
the satisfaction of discovery and pro¬ 
ductive work from his earliest years— 
when work and play were indistinguish¬ 
able. To keep this spark alive in chil¬ 
dren as they grow, to keep science “tied 
to life” must be a principal aim of new 
science education, the researchers de¬ 
clare. Youngsters need help in seeing 
the scientist as a human being working 
with other human beings on projects 
in which they share not only headaches 
and problems but satisfactions and suc¬ 
cesses as well. 

The types of activities we have des¬ 
cribed—and there are many other pos¬ 
sibilities of course-—would, as the 
researchers recommend, accent partici¬ 
pation rather than passive watching, 


give youngsters the opportunity to “do” 
for themselves. Starting such activities 
early—even at nursery-school age— 
will help keep children’s eyes open to 
the wonder and delight in the natural 
world, “which can then supply the mo¬ 
tive power for enjoyment of intellectual 
life later.” Taking part in nature study 
activities, with parents and friends, will 
help youngsters grow in understanding 
of “science as teamwork, where minds 
and skills of different sorts complement 
one another.” 

Contact with birds and chipmunks, 
starfish and snails, observing the ways 
of living things in their natural set¬ 
tings, coming to learn with time how 
little, how very little, is really known 
about many of their greatest mysteries, 
will help keep science “life-size.” 


Notes for the Administrator 

Continued from Page 428 

and maintenance cost will be shared equally between the 
two communities. 

Cooperation has also made possible the development of a 
number of successful recreation activities. A chess group, 
drawing members from Berkley and Oak Park, meets in a 
school building in Berkley. A badminton club, with Berkley 
and Oak Park members, plays in the latter community. Joint 
leagues in baseball and basketball are organized among 
Berkley, Royal Oak, and Oak Park. 

Urban Area Planning 

A special report entitled A Framework for Urban Studies , 
prepared by Coleman Woodbury, director of urban research 
at the University of Wisconsin, for the Highway Research 
Board, emphasizes the importance of research for the rec¬ 
reation of urban areas. Mr. Woodbury points out it would 
be a mistake to link all studies of planning to the highway 
system and inquiries need to be made into subareas of 
planning practice and problems. He states: “High on the 
list of the latter would be consideration of recreation needs 
of the major urban areas and of planning to fill them. 

“Partly as a result of leisure-time increases, the land 
areas needed for many kinds of recreation are almost cer¬ 
tain to increase, probably greatly. Question of area, lo¬ 
cation, access, advance acquisition, operation, and main¬ 
tenance expenses, and relations among urban, state, and 
national government facilities are all involved. Yet, with 
only a few exceptions, urban area planning is paying rela¬ 
tively little attention to them, and the steps now being taken 
in accord with plans are even less adequate. 

Participation 

The Rock Hill, South Carolina, Parks and Recreation De¬ 
partment has kept a record of the individuals registered 


with the department which reveals that it serves 15.3 per¬ 
cent of the total population. The figures indicate that 44 per 
cent of the residents aged 6 to 12 are registered with the 
department; forty-nine percent of those 13 to 19; 7.5 per 
cent of the 21 to 50 age group and less than 2 percent of 
those aged 50 and over. 

Evaluating Play Apparatus 

The March 1960 issue of The American City records the 
experience of youngsters in Trenton, Michigan, in the use 
of an Earn-A-Slide that was introduced in two of the city’s 
areas last summer. One was installed in a totlot, the other 
in a four-and-a-half-acre community park. Ronald Heavi- 
land, director of parks and recreation, reported that a study 
of the use to which the slides were put indicated that both 
were extremely popular, but the slide in the totlot had re¬ 
ceived much more use than the one in the larger area. This 
type of observation is useful in helping evaluate the newer 
types of play apparatus, and it is hoped that other park and 
recreation authorities will report the results of similar ob¬ 
servation or study. 
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A REPORTER’S 

NOTEBOOK 


On the International Scene 
Sweden . Angeline Erusha, recreation 
graduate from the State University of 
Iowa, is spending a year in the Stock¬ 
holm playground department as an ex¬ 
change director. From Sweden to the 
United States, on a similar exchange, 
eame Peter Lars Larsson, son of Mrs. 
Stina Wrentlind Larsson, superintend¬ 
ent of playgrounds in Stockholm, to 
work with the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
Playground and Recreation Commis¬ 
sion and Nevin Nichols this past sum¬ 
mer. Continuing this international 
swapping, Mrs. Larsson spent her va¬ 
cation in Yugoslavia as a UN ex¬ 
changee. 

Japan-U.S. The recent affiliation of 
Tokyo and New York marks the twenty- 
third sister-eity linkage between Japan 
and the United States since the start of 
the People-to-People diplomacy pro¬ 
gram begun twelve years ago. Friendly 
cooperation in trade, industry, and cul¬ 
tural activities is the keynote in the 
program. Other sister-cities are Naga¬ 
saki and St. Paul, Minnesota; Yoko¬ 
hama and San Diego; Sendai and River¬ 
side, California; Okayama and San 
Jose, California; Mishima and Pasa¬ 
dena; Osaka and San Franeisco; Kobe 
and Seattle; Moji and Norfolk, Vir¬ 
ginia; Shimoda and Newport, Rhode 
Island; Arita and Alameda, California; 
Tateyama and Bellingham, Washing¬ 
ton; Kofu and Des Moines; Hiroshima 
and Honolulu; Matsumote and Salt 
Lake City; Fujisawa and Miami Beach; 
Shimizu and Stockton, California; Na¬ 
gano and Clearwater, Florida; Kyoto 
and Boston; Kokura and Tacoma; Sap¬ 
poro and Portland, Oregon; Tachikawa 
and San Bernardino, California. 

Backyard Whirl 

Our faithful reporter in Mishawaka, 
Indiana, Mrs. A. Zehrung, has sent us 
a news dipping about a baekyard ear ou¬ 


sel, built from scrap iron, a washing 
machine motor, and parts from kitchen 
chairs and children’s rockers that is en¬ 
chanting the seven children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Patrick Perri of South Bend. Mr. 
Perri and two of his friends built the 
eight-seat merry-go-round. 

Ontario Meeting 

The third annual meeting of the So¬ 
ciety of Directors of Municipal Recrea¬ 
tion of Ontario will be combined with 
the annual Training Institute Novem¬ 
ber 10-12 at Vineland, Ontario. The 
theme of this institute will be “Tech¬ 
niques of Business Management in Rec¬ 
reation.” In addition to business spe¬ 
cialists who will aet as program leaders 
and resource personnel, senior mem¬ 
bers of the soeiety will present papers. 

People in the News 

William Fredekick- 
sox, Jr., superintend¬ 
ent of reereatiou in 
the eity of Los Angeles 
became prcsidcnt-cleet 
of the American Rec¬ 
reation Socictv at the 
42nd National Rec¬ 
reation Congress in September. Widely 
known in the recreation field. Bill was 
born, raised and educated in the Los 
Angeles area. He began work for the 
Los Angeles City Department of Play¬ 
grounds and Reercation in 1932. His 
duties have included acting as housing 
liaison officer in eharge of reercation 
facilities development in public housing 
projects, supervisor of thirteen swim¬ 
ming pools, and senior recreation direc¬ 
tor in charge of a recreation district. 
He has been aetive in the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, the American Rec¬ 
reation Soeiety, the California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the California 
Association for Health, Physical Edu¬ 
cation, and Reereatiou, the California 


Recreation Society, and the American 
Institute of Park Executives, among 
many other organizations. (For other 
new ARS officers see Page 409.) 

• Ernest V. Blohm, executive secre¬ 
tary of the Michigan Inter-Agency 
Couneil for Recreation, was presented 
with an award of appreciation for out¬ 
standing achievement at the 1960 con¬ 
ference of the Michigan State-Institu¬ 
tion Recreation Conference. Another 
significant outcome of the conference 
was organization of a committee to es¬ 
tablish self improvement opportunities 
for on-the-job employees through short¬ 
term on-campus courses as well as ex¬ 
tension courses. The committee will 
also implement the development of 
studies in state universities and colleges 
for the professional preparation of in¬ 
stitution recreation staff personnel. 

• To Be Honored at the November 
meeting of the Conference for National 
Cooperation in Aquatics, which will 
present awards this year for the first 
time in its history, are Robert Mose>. 
recently retired New York City park 
commissioner, chairman of the New 
York Port Authority, and president of 
the 196-1 New York World’s Fair; Rob¬ 
ert J. H. Kiphuth, CNCA honorary 
chairman and former Y ale swimming 
coach: Fred C. Mills, Carroll L. Bryant, 
and the late Charles Scully. The last 
three are pioneers in the development 
of first aid and life-saving work. The 
November meeting, at Y r alc University, 
will be an open one for the first time, 
with no restrictions on attendance. 

• Changes in Arizona: Clarence R. 
Allan recently has become director of 
the newly established parks and recrea¬ 
tion department in Scottsdale, Arizona. 
Former superintendent of recreation 
for the Marieopa County, Arizona. 
Parks and Recreation Department, Mr. 
Allan is president-elect of the Arizona 
Recreation Association. Smith Fal- 
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coner, Jr. replaces Mr. Allan as super¬ 
intendent of recreation for Maricopa 
County. He formerly headed the land- 
acquisition program for the department. 
Colonel John J. Peattie, who has com¬ 
pleted twenty-two years active service 
with the U.S. Army, was appointed land- 
acquisition agent for the county. Ken¬ 
neth J. Smithce, director of the county 
department, was elected chairman of 
the newly organized Arizona Conserva¬ 
tion Council. Mr. Sinithee is the im¬ 
mediate past-president of the Arizona 
Recreation Association and also a mem¬ 
ber of the Pacific Southwest District 
Advisory Board of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. 

• What Does a recreation leader do 
after he retires? He uses the first leisure 
he has probably ever known to develop 
latent talents. That is if he is Stephen 
H. Mahoney, former commissioner of 
the Cambridge, Massachusetts Recrea¬ 
tion Department. Mr. Mahoney has 
just published a book of poetry entitled 
Our Queen and Other Poems, (Boston: 
Bruce Humphries. Inc. $3.00), in which 


a variety of verses range from humor to 
filial devotion. Mr. Mahoney, who re¬ 
tired from the Cambridge department 
in 1956, had been in recreation work 
forty-seven years. (See Mr. Mahoney 9 s 
article , “The Place of the Tree Warden 
in Recreation 99 Recreation, March 
1959.) 

State Parks Elections 

New officers and board members of 
the National Conference on State Parks 
were elected in September. Frank D. 
Quinn, of Austin, Texas, the former 
NCSP president and member of the 
Texas State Parks Board, succeeds Hor¬ 
ace M. Albright as board chairman. 
President is Arthur C. Elmer, chief. 
Parks and Recreation Division of the 
Michigan Department of Conservation. 
Vice-presidents are Earl P. Hanson, 
deputy chief of operations, California 
Division of Beaches and Parks, and 
John R. Vanderzicht, director, Wash¬ 
ington State Parks and Recreation Com¬ 
mission. Ben H. Thompson, chief of 
recreation resource planning. National 


Park Service, was elected treasurer; 
new board members are Joseph Jaeger, 
Jr., director of parks, Missouri; Harold 
J. Dyer, New York Division of Parks; 
Mrs. Ethel W. Harris, San Antonio, 
Texas; Robert B. Williams, Vermont 
Department of Forests and Parks; Law¬ 
rence Stuart, director of state parks, 
Maine; Sidney S. Kennedy, chief. 
Branch of State Cooperation, National 
Park Service; and Mrs. John W. Crabb, 
Jamaica, Iowa. 


Obituaries 


• Herbert W. Lunn, assistant to the di¬ 
rector of the Boy Scouts of America 
editorial service, died recently in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, at the age of 
sixty-one. Mr. Lunn had been active 
in scouting for forty-five years. 

• Stephen C. Clark, philanthropist and 
president of the National Baseball Hall 
of Fame, died in September at his home 
in Cooperstown, New York, at the age 
of seventy-eight. Mr. Clark’s wide in¬ 
terests included art collecting and 
founding the Clark Foundation for 
philanthropic work. He was a trustee 
and director of several museums and 
the founder of the Farmers Museum in 
Cooperstown. 

• Sidney Hubbell, long associated with 
the Hempstead, New York, Recreation 
Department, died recently at the age of 
forty-two. “Hub” was an active basket¬ 
ball official with the Long Island Bas¬ 
ketball Officials’ Association and the 
National Association of Basketball Of¬ 
ficials. 

• Mrs. Alice Stead Binney died recent¬ 
ly in Old Greenwich, Connecticut. A 
pioneer suburbanite and town benefac¬ 
tor, Mrs. Binney was prominent in Old 
Greenwich since she and her husband, 
president of Binney & Smith, crayon 
and carbon manufacturers, moved 
there in 1899. Mr. Binney was the do¬ 
nor of Binney Park in Old Greenwich 
and Mrs. Binney later became the chief 
donor of another park in the town. 

• E. S. Underhill, Jr., co-publisher and 
treasurer of The Corning (New York) 
Leader , died recently at the age of 
seventy. He was a member of the Fin¬ 
ger Lakes Parks Commission. 

• S. Livingston Mather, vice-president 
of Cleveland-Clifls Company in Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, died in September at the 
age of seventy-eight. He had retired 
in 1947 after forty-two years in the 
steel industries. Actively interested in 
forest conservation, lie had. in the last 
five years, given more than seven hun¬ 
dred acres of forest land from his estate 
to be used for parks. 



Popo , the famous clown , recently introduced “talking story¬ 
books" to the children at Crandon Park Zoo, Miami , Flor¬ 
ida. The books became an immediate hit. The keys, shaped 

like elephants , activate twenty books which describe the ani¬ 
mals. Children keep and reuse keys which cost fifty cents. 
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For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below , simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 

* * * * 

• A new masonite wall paneling has a rugged appearance 
and may be used effectively in recreation rooms, meeting 
rooms, centers, and so forth. The paneling comes with a 
factory-applied white primecoat on its embossed surface, 
ready for an additional coat of paint or two-toning. The 
two-tone effect is accomplished by brushing a darker rub¬ 
ber-base paint over approximately half the 4'-by-8' panel 
and wiping it off with a damp sponge. The darker tone re¬ 
mains in recesses of the embossment and the white prime- 
coat stands out for contrast. Panel joints are invisible and 
can be nailed over open framing, solid backing with finish¬ 
ing nails, or fastened with waterproof tileboard adhesive 
over existing walls. Want to know more? Circle #100. 

• Recreation and groupwork leaders will find a valuable 
tool in a new portable disc recording and playback system 
which can cut 6- to lS^t-inch master records instantane¬ 
ously. Here is a convenient and practical way of making 
folk music available for singing and dancing purposes and 
for recording various vocal and instrumental performances. 
Speeches, recitals of various kinds, stories, and single plays 
can also be recorded. (Be careful to avoid infringement of 
copyright restrictions.) 

This new system will cut master records at 33*/r and 
78-rpm and comes with idler and adapter for 45-rpm rec¬ 
ords. A safety cam, which prevents double cutting and 
stylus damage automatically raises the cutter as the center 
of the disc is approached. The recorder is equipped with a 
motor designed to prevent transmission vibration, and the 
playback arm, equipped with dual sapphire magnetic car¬ 
tridge, can be used for records up to twelve inches. Carry¬ 
ing case may be purchased separately and the entire unit 
weighs about sixty-five pounds. Circle #101. 

• An all-purpose table, versatile enough for use in craft- 
rooms, meeting rooms, offices, and many other areas com¬ 
bines two new products, a modern honeycomb top framed 
in solid maple with beveled, lacquered edges and new tubu¬ 
lar steel legs. The top surface of high-pressure laminated 
Nevamar plastic, eliminates maintenance costs, for it won’t 
crack, craze, or peel, resists stains, scars, and boiling water. 
Legs are equipped with floor-saving swivel-glides, having 
resilient plastic-bearing surface, and are finished in chrome 
or baked enamel in a choice of colors. Tables are also avail¬ 
able in round, rectangular, and trapezoidal shapes and many 
sizes. Circle #103. 

• A new rescue-breathing device for victims of drowning 
and asphyxiation (heart attack, electric shock, smoke in¬ 
halation, and so on) permits untrained persons to practice 
mouth-to-mouth breathing without personal contact with 
the victim. The Venti-Breather’s flexible face mask sep¬ 
arates the rescuer from the victim in a sanitary manner, 
fits both adults and children. As the rescuer breathes through 


a special tube to inflate the victim’s lungs, a unique one-way 
valve directs his breath away from the rescuer’s face. Noth¬ 
ing is inserted in the throat of the victim to cause gagging or 
injury. For brochure, circle #104. 

• Is the grass growing under fences or up close to founda^ 
tion walls escaping the whirling blade of your power mower? 
Now, the Skil Shrub and Grass Shear pokes its scissor-like 

blade under fences or other low 
hanging obstructions, flush with 
tree trunks, and right up to wall. 
An optional roller handle lets yon 
breeze along trimming as fast as 
you can walk, is attached with a 
wing-nut, and is adjustable for 
horizontal or vertical trimming. 
It can also shape shrubs and ever¬ 
greens, trim or edge sidewalks and flower beds. A slip- 
clutch safety feature prevents damage to the tool when 
sticks and stones get caught between the blades. Circle 

#105. 

• Is your center bulging at all its seams? A new, multi¬ 
purpose building developed by Martin Steel Corporation is 
a precut, preformed structure that can be added to your 
existing building without any expensive foundation. Wall 
sheets have their own supports so need no foundation wall. 
These units are available with standard wind and roof loads 
as well as in heavier models. They are fireproof, weather- 
tight, provide any combination of sliding or walk-in doors, 
skylights, windows, and ventilators. The 12'-wide panels 
can be increased to 72' width; the 32' lengths can extend 
indefinitely. With three basic heights—10', 12', and 14'— 
no single part is too heavy to be handled by two men. 
Circle #106. 

« A brand new tot-lot slide, just four feet high by three 
feet wide, is decorated with Fiberglas medallions. Of all- 
metal and welded construction, it features a one-pieee 
formed stainless-steel chute; expanded metal sides with ribs 
of l 1 //' OD steel tubing; and fourteen gauge-steel steps 
with formed edges. Chute, footbucks, and bedways are 
welded into a single unit; platform steps and sides into a 
second integrated unit. The two bolt together for fast erec¬ 
tion. The slide and steps are red and white Epoxy finished 
for colorful accents. For additional information, circle 
#107. 

• Administrators concerned with hourly or daily rate com¬ 
putations at recreation and parking facilities can resolve 
their problems with a new cash control system. This self- 
contained computer stamps on a ticket the amount due 
based on the installation’s particular rate scale. Any size 
ticket can be stamped with this device. Quick operation 
will relieve congestion. Date stamp changes automatically 
and dated checks show total charges for accurate account¬ 
ing. The small, clock-like device is powered by AC current 
and can be used inside or out of attendant’s shelter. Circle 
#108. 
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The following Free Aids briefly describe free materials — catalogs, 
brochures, films, booklets, services available, samples, and so on—that 
will help you in your recreation work. Circle on the coupon the key 
number corresponding to the same number above an ad or beneath any 
keyed item about which you’d like more information. 

Fill in the coupon, cut out, insert in envelope, and mail to us. We’ll 
take care of the rest. There is absolutely no obligation ivhatsoever to you. 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS 

Starch cubes are a surprising and inexpen¬ 
sive construction material for children. To 
see what you can do with a little airplane glue 
and a box of starch cubes, circle #130. 

Anyone can be a photo colorist with new 
painting pencils now available. They come 
in a large color assortment, can be sharpened 
to a fine point. For instruction and informa¬ 
tion, circle #131. 

A fifty-eight page booklet tells the proper 
way to machine, glue, fasten, and finish red¬ 
wood for shop and cabinet work. Circle 
#132. 

It's easier to understand when you can see 
how it’s done. A series of six educational 
charts show how to use a hand saw, hack saw, 
chisel, special saw, and so forth. Circle #133. 

Plastic crystal pellets can be popped into 
an oven, melted down, and formed into im¬ 
aginative and useful crafts items. Bake a 
candle holder, bookend, serving tray, and so 
forth. Circle #134. 

Potential pen-and-ink artists can get 
sketching lessons and sample drawings from 
ink manufacturer. For your copy of Ink 
Sketching , circle #135. 

Simple steps in soap carving are shown in 
a 16 mm, ten-minute film available free. 
Circle #136. 


EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 

Year-round air conditioning is covered in 
new booklet which contains hints and money- 
saving facts on central heating and cooling 
systems. Also has a glossary of heating-equip¬ 
ment terms. Circle #137. 

Manual on maintenance gives clear, step- 
by-step procedures on cleaning floors, walls, 
and ceilings, washrooms, windows, removing 
stains on floors and carpets, also contains 
section on solving maintenance problems. 
For copy of Building Maintenance Manual , 
circle #138. 

Free quotation available from large locker 
manufacturer. Just send company blueprints 
or sketches of your proposed or present locker 
room and number of lockers needed. For 
brochure and more information about line of 
completely ventilated lockers, circle #139. 

Pool heating bills can be cut up to ninety 
per cent by using a transparent enclosure over 
your outdoor pooL The enclosure, which acts 
as a “house” when inflated, also serves as a 
pool cover when deflated. Circle #140. 

Get details on what manufacturer calls 
freeze-proof fountain—in any choice of styles, 
w'all or pedestal, single or multiple bubbler. 
Catalogue outdoor drinking fountains. Circle 

#141- 
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Sample chips of Solartone availahle from 
manufacturer. This surfacing material comes 
in a variety of colors and grains, is protected 
hy a lifetime surface, can he used in game- 
rooms, offices, restrooms, and so forth as sur¬ 
face for desks, counters, walls. Circle #142. 

When are triancles not triangles? When 
they are jointed together to make a child’s 
climhing wall! Five-foot steel triangles with 
circular grillwork at their center can he decor¬ 
ative in a park garden or utilitarian on a play¬ 
ground. For details on this and other imag¬ 
inative play equipment, circle #143. 

Directory of architects and engineers lists 
firms that specialize in the design or construc¬ 
tion of small boat harhors, hoat launching 
ramps, and marinas. It includes sixty-one 
offices of forty-eight firms located in all sec¬ 
tions of the country. Circle #144. 

If you need help in selecting employees uni¬ 
forms, Selecting A Uniform? should he very 
useful. This booklet offers advice on proper 
colors, style, and care. Circle #145. 

HEALTH AND FITNESS 

Testing chart for physical fitness and pro¬ 
ficiency is offered hy a national organization 
to program administrators and instructors of 
athletic groups. Included are hlank certifi¬ 
cates, to he awarded to youngsters who are 
ahle to complete the tests satisfactorily. The 
chart also has a description of all the physical 
activities and how-to sketches. Circle #146. 

A series of twenty-nine colorful, ll"-hy- 
17" posters presents amusing hut sound re¬ 
minders for safety and health, circle #147. 

The best “social security” one can have is 
to he attractive. Leaders of charm and fit¬ 
ness classes will find the “Clothing Carousel” 
kit a great help. Contains charts, posters, 
hooklets, and free film information. Circle 
#148. 

Alphabetically arranged by injury. First 
aid guide should be immediately at hand to 
cover any emergency arising in recreation 
centers, camps, parks, playgrounds, and any 


other place where any recreation activity is 
going on. Circle #149. 

PROGRAM AIDS 

How to organize activities for that difficult 
age group—the teenagers. IDustrated hook- 
let hy famous beverage company describes 
how to promote teenage planning for fun. 
Useful in recreation and community centers, 
hospitals, faith-oriented recreation programs 
—wherever a recreation leader needs fresh 
ideas for teenagers. Circle #150. 

Leading photographic company offers loan 
of a series of program aids which should he 
extremely useful for camera clubs. There are 
work programs, sound-slide programs, and 
a new group of M how-to-do-it” film strips. 
Circle #151. 

Fifteen-minute color movie ahout camping 
and hoating, filmed in Great Smoky Moun¬ 
tains National Park, is availahle on loan to 
campers, hikers, civic clubs, and other inter¬ 
ested groups. It covers camping activities and 
displays the latest canvas camping and hoat¬ 
ing gear on the market. The 16mm film will 
he released for showing over more than 525 
major television stations next spring. Circle 
#152. 

What is a party without a cake? Cake 
decorating is a holiday art. Send for To Dec¬ 
orate Your Cakes . Circle #153. 

Colorful word puzzle book, geared to the 
elementary-school age, contains eleven word 
puzzles and has illustrations that contain a 
clue to the correct messsge. Each message con¬ 
tains a worthwhile safety slogan. Circle #154. 

RECORDINGS 

Complete course in square dancing, from 
primary grades through adult group. Clear, 
concise, oral, talk-through, walk-through in¬ 
structions, followed hy the entire dance with 
calls. For catalogue, circle #162. 

Waltz time. A 12-inch LP with spoken in¬ 
structions and music comes with a printed 
booklet which further explains and repeats 


the spoken instructions for waltzing. Cata¬ 
logue gives full description of this and other 
records availahle. Circle #163. 

How to put on a play. Recording of seven 
plays. Accompanying hooklets give instruc¬ 
tions, hints on acting, make-up, costumes, 
and scripts for the seven plays acted out on 
the record. Four of the plays are acted in en¬ 
tirety hy professional child actors; other three 
have parts left out, so that the child listening 
can take part. For complete hrochure, circle 
#164. 

For advanced square-dance groups, record¬ 
ing company has a special collection of Hoc- 
downs of the Smokies t recorded in the Smoky 
Mountains of North Carolina, complete with 
calls. Circle #165. 

Down the rabbit hole with Alice on her visit 
to wonderland. This classic, is presented in 
a complete and unahridged alhum of three 
records. Circle #166. 

SCIENCE 

A number-one supply house for experi- 
mentors and hobbyists offers catalogue on tele¬ 
scope parts. Also, large selection of lenses, 
war-surplus optical instruments, parts and 
accessories, microscopes, hinoculars, and so 
forth. Circle #155. 

For the air-minded, a twenty-two page hook- 
lct on The Age of Flight. Pictures airplanes 
from the flimsy aircraft flown at Kitty Hawk 
to today’s jet fighters and passenger planes. 
Circle # 156. 

The wonders of science teaches you how to 
make houncing bubhles, perfume, secret ink, 
and even how to grow plants without soil. 
Puhlislied by a major chemical company. 
Circle #157. 

Attention starcazers! A booklet. Earth 
and Star Reprints , will answer your questions 
on why the North Star never seems to move, 
why stars seem to twinkle, how distant the 
stars really are. Circle #158. 

Mystery of supersonic flight need remain 
a mystery no longer. Now, the story in every¬ 
day language, is told in a sixteen-page book¬ 
let offered hy an aeronautical company. Circle 
#167. 

Trick or treat by microscope. One of the 
largest manufacturers of optic equipment of¬ 
fers a thirty-one page book to acquaint you 
with proper use of microscope and the tricks 
and treats possihle. Circle #168. 

Watch out, storm on way ur! Hurricane 
terms, photos, history of hurricanes—descrip¬ 
tion, origin, and movements—arc included in 
an interesting and informative four-page 
hooklct. Also included are precautions, warn¬ 
ings, hurricane tracing chart. Helpful infor¬ 
mation for campers, hoating groups, fisher¬ 
men, pirates, snd other maritime folk. Circle 
#169. 

The story of reforestation is told in an in¬ 
teresting, sixty-six-page book, The Forest is 
the Future. Contains photographs, describes 
our need for, and use of, trees. Circle #170. 


KNOW and USE 

ALL 

National Recreation Association services 

Insurance Plans 

^® r „ S ° n ," e ,K , D m f ? rll »m nl! J may ob,aln low-cost, group-rated inaurance protection 
through their NRA affiliated recreation agency ■ department. 

Insurance plans have been developed to protoct 1. '•'reation executive, leader, worker, 
and volunteer from the liability exposures of his c .lias. 

Plans covering accidents to team participants, hobby groups, clubs, and all who attend 

and use the recreation facilities may also be had through your NBA affiliated organiza¬ 
tion. 

For complete information about the NRA Insurance plans for recreation personnel and 
participants, Circle # 159 on reverse side of this coupon. 
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Directions for the Future 

Continued from Page 413 

which have to do with the quality of 
free-time experience. These goals ap¬ 
ply for all our institutions: home, 
school, church, and community agen¬ 
cies. Twelve such goals are: 

1. The general goal of all education, 
in leisure and in school: to help chil¬ 
dren and young people develop their 
full potential, to achieve individual ful¬ 
fillment within a framework of moral 
purpose, to be their best, to be the per¬ 
sons they could be. 

2. To recover leisure , to relax and en¬ 
joy free time. There have been written 
and spoken observations about the 
structured, hectic, pressured, formal¬ 
ized, and expansive nature of so much 
that passes as leisure. * Perhaps it may 
be more possible in the future to nur- 

I 

ture spontaneity With simplicity and 
naturalness in the young who are less 
inhibited, less constricted, more natu¬ 
ral, more human, with a sense of hu¬ 
mor. A goal for the 60’s might well be 
to distinguish the state of leisure from 
activity, to cultivate the unhurried, the 
leisurely, the voluntary, the simple, the 
spontaneous. 

3. To seek a more healthy balance be¬ 
tween work and recreation in the whole 
social order. The pendulum has swung 
from a work-valued orientation to a 
leisure-valued orientation, and time 
may be ripe for a restoration of bal¬ 
ance. A boy’s recreation is empty if it 
is not a contrast to real work; what 
should be leisure is mere boredom. Ju¬ 
venile delinquency is, in part, a protest, 
subconscious and inarticulate, against 
a society which gives to the rising gen¬ 
eration no role which absorbs its ener¬ 
gies and focuses its aims. A worthy 
recreation goal is to integrate the older 
values and realities of work with the 
newer values and realities of leisure. 
Realizing the potentials of leisure re¬ 
quires the inner satisfactions of work. 

4. To enrich family recreation. Au¬ 
gust Heckscher has stated this goal 
well: “Our society could well give at¬ 
tention to means for giving young peo¬ 
ple opportunities for vacations apart 
from their parents. A new relationship 
must be established between the youth¬ 
ful and adult worlds. A new relation¬ 
ship is, in fact, in the making; leisure 


has brought parents and children into 
a state of togetherness. But young peo¬ 
ple should have alternative forms of en¬ 
joyment away from the family room, 
the patio, the barbecue pit and the pri¬ 
vate swimming pool. It is when the 
older and younger generation have each 
been allowed a certain measure of free¬ 
dom and have enjoyed themselves in 
their own way that they can come to¬ 
gether for the truest delights.” This is 
a more balanced goal than indiscrimi¬ 
nate promotion of “family recreation.” 

5. To familiarize youth with the vari¬ 
ety and complexity of the world , with 
the wide range of experience and serv¬ 
ices which can contribute to the good 
life. It might well be a goal of recrea¬ 
tion in the future to help youth break 
out of the social isolation in their own 
neighborhoods to experience diversity 
and variety. 

6. To increase the opportunities for 
youth to participate in community af• 
fairs , to engage in activities which ex¬ 
press social concern and which give 
understanding about problems outside 
of their own group and community. 

7. To foster identity and autonomy . 
Much has been written and said about 
the drift toward conformity. Recrea¬ 
tion’s goal for the future should be to 
foster individuality, identity, auton¬ 
omy. 

8. To cultivate and encourage detach¬ 
ment, intervals for solitude, for reverie, 
self-exploration; assimilation, and inte¬ 
gration of new experience; for achiev¬ 
ing one’s own resources to bear upon 
problems, to give oneself a chance to 
be heard. Here is a goal with which 
the churches and synagogues have a 
special opportunity. Contemplation, 
meditation, reflection, silence have been 
disciplines in all of thie world’s faiths. 
Religious institutions have a key oppor¬ 
tunity, but this should not relieve all 
who care about leisure values to do 
their share to help restore a balance be¬ 
tween activity and passivity, action and 
reflection, gregariousness and solitude. 

9. To accelerate the movement toward 
the creative spirit and the cultural arts. 
This movement was documented well in 
Joseph Prendergast’s conference survey 
paper. In leisure there are new fron¬ 
tiers for developing creativity, inven¬ 
tiveness, and generativity. In the cul¬ 
tural arts there are rich reservoirs of 


You will find stimulating 
ideas for weavers of all 
ages in every issue of 

Handweaver 

Sr Craftsman 

Published since 1950, 
a complete file 
will give you 
a valuable 
weaving library 

Write for brochure and 
prices of back issues 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 

3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 

Pan-American and foreign rates 
$1 a year extra 

Please send checks or money orders to 

Handweaver & Craftsman 

246 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 1 


THE ADVICE 
OF EXPERTS 

flows freely in 

Park Maintenance 

Articles in each issue are by leading 
experts in fields af park, recreation, 
galf, paal and rink. 

THE PRESTIGE 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

“PM” leads in number af pages, in¬ 
formative articles, advertising and 
circulation (audited circulation, of 
course). 

THE IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 
OF EXPERTS ARE YOURS for . . . 

$3.50—One Year 

$8.75—Three Years 

$2.50—One Year if groups af five 

or mare subscribe. 

PARK MAINTENANCE 

DEPARTMENT R 

P.O. BOX 409 • APPLETON, WIS. 
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Circle #123 on coupon 

NISSEN 

is 

QUALITY 



Official NCAA and AAU 
Rebound Tumbling Equipment 


Nissen Trampoline® units 
have proven their worth in over 
10,000 schools and colleges 
all over the world. Nissen 
quality, safety and superior 
performance are the result of 
years of experience in designing 
and manufacturing rebound 
tumbling equipment. Write 
for free catalog. 


beauty, satisfaction, and fulfillment. 

10. To extend recreation opportunities 
to those groups in our society for whom 
opportunities are scarcest: the mar¬ 
ginal youth in the inner eore of cities, 
minority-group children in many com¬ 
munities, the physically and mentally 
handicapped, children of migrant fam¬ 
ilies, the 252 counties in the United 
States without any library service, and 
others. 

11. To work for better urban environ¬ 
ment. Uncontrolled urban sprawl, fail¬ 
ure to acquire recreation spaees, traffic 
congestion and long commuting, and 
the decay of inner cities pose a threat to 
leisure values. Land-use planning and 
effective zoning across metropolitan 
areas is overdue and is primary busi¬ 
ness in the 60’s. Mass transit to supple¬ 
ment the auto with urban growth ahead 
is essential. Urban renewal in the slum 
sections of our cities needs to be accel¬ 
erated. These are not the primary re¬ 
sponsibility of recreationists, but citi¬ 
zens concerned with leisure values of 
both the young and the old must join 
forces with progressive legislators, pub¬ 
lic officials, and eity planners to act 
more boldly in wider contexts beyond 
city and county boundaries. 

12. The last goal is that of enlisting 
and developing the competent amateur , 
the citizen volunteer. The root meaning 
of amateur is “for the love of it.” More 
leisure for adults enlarges the potential 
reservoir of citizen leadership. Newer 
training methods promise a break¬ 
through in the development of high 
competence. With all the experience in 
the past, here is a potential in new 
dimension. Community service and 
growth opportunities can be provided 
for many more adults in their leisure 
and they can be an important answer 
to the need for expansion without pro¬ 
portional additional funds. This calls 
for new skills in professional leader¬ 
ship, those of enlistment and training 
of volunteers; changing professionals 
from organizers and conductors of pro¬ 
grams to trainers of citizen personnel. 

* « * « 

These are broad imperatives. They 
are not fragmented how-to-do-it bits. 
But they can affect what all of us do to 
move in the direction of realizing the 
potentials of the first leisured society 
in history. # 




NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 

215 A Ave. N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

®T.M. Reg . (7.5. Pat . Off . for Nissen Rebound Tumbling Equipment 


SOMETHING FREE for you! Don’t miss Page 439, in color, 
with its Trade Mart listings, telling you where to get free mate¬ 
rials. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 eaeh the fifth of the month preceding dale of 
Minimum ad accepted-$3.00 the Issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to whieh you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 
Therapists for California 
Slate Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facililies 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work. 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $415.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employ¬ 
ment benefits. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi* 
lol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 

Sedro-Woolley, Wash- 
Ion, Reerciiliou Lender 
—Opening for qualified 


male or female to assist in 
planning and conducting 
program for individual pa- 
lients as well as group ac¬ 
tivities in large state mental 
hospital with both male 
and female patients. Un¬ 
limited recreational facili¬ 
ties are available in the 
heart of the Paeific North¬ 
west just 65 miles north of 
Seattle, Washington. Sal¬ 
ary range, $4368-$5184. 
Quarters and subsistence 
available for unmarried 
persons at nominal eharge 
Send full details of train 
ing, background and cx 
pcrience to William D 
Voorhces, Jr., M.D., Super 
intendent, Box 309, Sedro 
Woolley, Washington. 


Recreation Director, 
CITY OF SOUTHFIELD, 
Michigan. Rapidly growing 
suburban community, 30,- 
000 pop. Full time or part 
time. Man to establish rec¬ 
reation system. Salary open. 
Apply Robert J. McNutt, 
City Manager, City Hall, 
Southfield, Michigan. 

Recreation Specialists 
(Nature) & Assls. for po¬ 
sitions in County of Los 
Angeles Recreation Dept. 
At least 2 yrs. exp. in de¬ 
veloping nature study rec. 
or instruction programs & 
2 yrs. college in botany, 
biology or zoology are re¬ 
quired. Apply to County of 
Los Angeles Civil Service 
Comm., 222 N. Grand, Los 
Angeles 12, Calif. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 
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CONCERNING 


UPKEEP 


Art Todd 


You can raise $ 500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Tn England the slogan is “Keep Brit- 
■*- ain Tidy.” In this country it’s “Keep 
America Beautiful,” along with hun¬ 
dreds of regional and local slogans, 
such as: “Don’t Be a Litterbug” and 
“Let’s Litter Less.” Parky the Tidy 
Kangaroo and Louis the Lion, the plas¬ 
tic litter containers in the form of ani¬ 
mals used in Lakeside Park, Oakland, 
California, are examples of devices 
used to reduce the tremendous cost of 
cleaning up parks, streets, and high¬ 
ways. Smokey Bear is known through¬ 
out the country for his pointed message 
on the hazards of littering. 

Recreation Magazine has been ac¬ 
tive in the fight against litter and has 
tried to supply its readers with helpful 
ideas and information. Don’t forget 
that Keep America Beautiful, Inc., 99 
Park Avenue, New York 16, has free 
publications to help you wage a more 
effective war on litter. Write for KAB’s 
brochure “Effective Litter Prevention,” 
a guide for park and recreation depart¬ 
ments which also lists other free mate¬ 
rials available. Ask to be put on KAB’s 
mailing list. 


Have you heard of the unusual and 
inexpensive refuse receptacle used in 
Boston? It looks like a tree trunk and 
has several excellent features. The idea 

was developed by 
Martin F. Walsh, 
commissioner o f 
parks and recrea¬ 
tion, who writes: 
“For the past 
eight years we 
have made this 
concrete tree- 
trunk receptacle for use in Franklin 
Park, Boston Common, the Public Gar¬ 
den, and on Commonwealth Avenue. 



Mr. Todd is assistant executive director 
of the National Recreation Association 
and was formerly the Association s 
Midwest district representative. 


We had found care of rusty trash bar¬ 
rels a problem. After a cigarette had 
been dropped in one of these barrels, a 
small fire got started, ladies’ garments 
were scorched and children’s hands 
were burned from the hot metal. Our 
employees also complained of the 
weight of the barrels during the general 
pickup. We tried designing a rustic- 
type container but found it unservice¬ 
able. From this experience we arrived 
at a smaller receptacle with a tree-bark 
design which answered all our prob¬ 
lems. Public reaction has been enthusi¬ 
astic. People like to look at it whether 
just passing by or stopping to dispose 
waste. We have more than two hundred 
in use.” He will be happy to answer 
any inquiries. 

Commissioner Walsh has found a 1-2 
mix of sand and cement over wire mesh 
to be satisfactory. A tree-bark design 
is scratched into the last coat of plaster. 
The cost, when produced in one hun¬ 
dred-unit lots and cutting the wire mesh 
carefully with no waste, has been $3.00 
per unit, not including labor. Recepta¬ 
cles can accommodate a twenty-one- 
inch barrel. Some are used with no 
barrels and are cleaned by pulling the 
receptacle over and shoveling out from 
the bottom. 

These imitation tree trunks call to 
mind some information on the cost of 
removing and planting trees that is in¬ 
cluded in the 1959 Annual Report of 
the Evanston, Illinois, Park Division. 



Labor 



hours 

Costs 

Average per tree 

13.5 

$31.62 

Average per stump removed 

4.24 

12.60 

Average per tree trimmed 

3.62 

8.80 

Average per tree planted 

3.58 

15.58 

(Include purchase cost 



of tree) 



Average trees repaired 

7.5 

17.80 


Do you have a maintenance prob¬ 
lem? Do you have a suggestion for 
improving upkeep that might be used 
by others? Do let us hear from you! # 



Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 

$300 to $2,500 

For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth¬ 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(66%% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about mason’s PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES. 

\ Mr. George M. Rausch, Dept. RM-11 ] 

| Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N.Y. | 

I Gentlemen: Please send me, without j 
I obligation , information on your Fund | 

1 Raising Plan. j 

I Name_____ j 

j Age if under 21.____ i 

I Address___ I 

. Organization_ J 

Phone._ | 

j City-State_ I 

L — — — — — — —-— — — —— — — — J 

Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
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No Limit 


H for the ill 

AND HANDICAPPED 


The following bibliography is packed 
with action and food for thought for all 
workers with the ill and handicapped— 

From the Consulting Service on Rec¬ 
reation for the Ill and Handicapped. 
National Recreation Association, 8 
West 8th Street, New York: 

Startinc a Recreation Procram in Insti¬ 
tutions for the III or Handicapped Aced, 
$1.25 

Explains the need for recreation in nursing 
homes and homes for the aged; suggests 
ways of meeting needs. 

Recreation and Psychiatry, $1.25 
Four papers by well-known psychiatrists 
about the role of the recreation specialist 
in psychiatry. 

Therapeutic Recreation, $.25 
Five articles reprinted from Hospital Man¬ 
agement 

Development of Procrams for Handicap¬ 
ped Children in a Public Recreation Fa¬ 
cility, $1.25 

Some ideas on how to begin this program. 
Program Ideas for the Aged in Neuropsy¬ 
chiatric Hospitals, $.15 
By Richard L, Burch (mimeographed). 
Suggestions for Recreational Activities 
for the Aged, $.25 

A brief summary of a comprehensive leader 
directed program (mimeographed) 

The Psychiatrist’s Interest in Leisure- 
Time Activities, $.40 
Current problems as seen by the Group for 
the Advancement of Psychiatry. 

* * * * 

From the National Society for Crip¬ 
pled Children and Adults, 2023 West 
Ogden Avenue, Chicago 12: 

Planninc a Playroom Within a Limited 
Budcet, $.10 

How to set up a playroom within existing 
structure with minimum expenditure , as 
achieved by Lenox Hill Hospital. 

Creative Play Materials, $.10 
By Barbara Holcenberg. Suggestions for 
those who work with handicapped children , 
particularly those with limited motion of 
extremities. 

Report of Study on the Use of Toys in 
Work With Cerebral Palsied Children, 
$.25 

Toys best suited for use of cerebral-palsied 
child from the standpoint of child's all¬ 
round development. 

Emotional Adjustments for the Handi¬ 
capped, $.10 

By William C. Menninger , M.D. 

* * * * 

From the National Association for 
Retarded Children, 386 Park Avenue, 
New York 16: 

Retarded Children Can Go Camping, Free 

Mrs. Hill is director , National Recrea¬ 
tion Association Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the III and Handicapped . 


Beatrice H. Hill 

Implications for camper , parent and com¬ 
munity. 

Swimming for the Mentally Retarded, 
$.25 

Directions on how to organize a swimming 
program; includes teaching suggestions and 
useful record forms. 

A Manual to Aid in the Establishment of 
Community Procrams of Recreation for 
the Mentally Retarded, $1.00 
2742 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 8, 
Minn., 1959. 

An Experiment in Recreation with the 
Mentally Retarded, Free 
Includes extensive classification of games 
suitable to different groups and degrees of 
handicap. 

Introduction to a Series of Pilot Studies 
and Projects and Some General Principles 
that Have Been Found Useful in Plan¬ 
ning Recreation Programs for the Re¬ 
tarded, $.50 

Report #1, 100 Gibbs Street, Oshawa, 
Ontario, Canada. 

More Fun for Institutionalized Retarded 
Children, $.15 

By E. P. Benoit , American Journal of Men¬ 
tal Deficiency. 

♦ * * * 

From the American Foundation for 
the Blind, 15 West 16th Street, New 
York 11: 

Sculpture by Blind Children, $.50 
By Jeanne Kewell 
Hobbies of Blind Adults, $.45 
By Charles C. Ritter 
Recreation for the Blind, $.45 
By Charles E. Buell Ed.D. 

Methods of Communication with Deaf- 
Blind Adults, $50 
By Annette B. Dinsmore 

Recording Books for the Blind, $.20 
By Arthur Helms 


UR intensive program of physi- 
cal reconditioning attained 
through competitive team play, pro¬ 
gressive and graduated calisthenics, 
and active recreation which in¬ 
cludes athletics, bicycling, horseback 
riding, fishing, swimming, hiking 
and skiing provides more than physi¬ 
cal fitness. It aids in relieving physi¬ 
cal and emotional tension and pro¬ 
vides a situation conducive to psy¬ 
chological readjustment. A man who 
can play, and play hard, is neither 
physically nor psychologically ill.— 
Dr. Howard Rusk. 


Continued from Page 417 


shows. Then, of course, there are par¬ 
ties and party planning—with the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas parties 
very gala occasions. 

The MAC’s are competent fund rais¬ 
ers. In addition to membership dues, 
they have taken in money through ads 
in their newsletter and yearbook, craft 
sales at bazaars, farmers’ market bake 
sales, card parties, Las Vegas parties, 
dances, and a refreshment concession 
at the Michigan State Fair. But all this 
fund raising is not merely for the sake 
of building a well-stocked treasury. The 
MAC’s have a major goal in mind—the 
clearing and developing of fifteen acres 
of wooded land purchased three years 
ago. Located about twenty miles north 
of Detroit, this site, through the work 
of members and friends,i is becoming 
a complete camp facility. 

If an organization is to continue, it 
must attract new members. Many po¬ 
tential members get acquainted with the 
MAC’s because they see or hear about 
their activities. The club publicizes its 
own activities through its newsletter 
and yearbook. Several newspapers have 
been eager to tell the story of the 
MAC’s; they are willing speakers or 
panel members for a variety of com¬ 
munity information programs, profes¬ 
sional meetings, radio talks, and TV ap¬ 
pearances. Also, the club has alerted 
key professionals to refer potential 
members. Thus, occupational thera¬ 
pists, social workers, and counselors in 
various rehabilitation settings, whether 
medically or vocationally oriented, 
have referred interested handicapped 
people. 

Are the MAC’s an ingrown group? 
Do they take refuge from the world of 
the nondisabled in their club and in 
their activities? For the vast majority 
of the MAC’s, the answer to these ques¬ 
tions is an emphatic NO. Their club 
enables them to engage in the same 
kinds of activities as the nondisablcd. 
Through it, many have moved from 
hospitals and rehabilitation centers to 
a normal life in their own communities. 
Many have made a transition from self- 
conscious dependence to confident in¬ 
dependence. # 
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AGREEMENTS CONCERNING PART-TIME PERSONNEL 


T T HAS become increasingly important 
for recreation departments to take 
special care in the employment, admin¬ 
istration, and dismissal of part-time 
recreation personnel. Verbal agree¬ 
ments, telephone commitments, and all 
sorts of informal arrangements have 
been used as expedients, particularly in 
one-man and two-man recreation de¬ 
partments. With the great drain on his 
time for programing, and with limited 
clerical staff available, the small-depart¬ 
ment executive frequently resorts to 
short-cut measures. This can lead to 
confusion, morale problems, and, even 
worse, possible lawsuits. 

The two forms discussed here are the 
result of several years’ trial and error— 
the work of many recreation people. 
When the author arrived in the White 
Plains, New York, recreation depart¬ 
ment, he submitted the forms to the 
civil service, finance, and the legal de¬ 
partments. In each case changes were 
made. The two resulting forms were 
then considered legally and administra¬ 
tively sound by the departments con¬ 
sulted. 

Form One, the Summer Playground 
Employment Agreement, is sent out in 
duplicate after the department has de¬ 
cided on a person to be employed. A 
brief covering letter explains that, after 
reading the agreement carefully, and 
upon finding it acceptable, the appli¬ 
cant is to sign the original and return 
it to the recreation department. He 
keeps the duplicate. If there is any 
question, the applicant may phone the 
office directly or return the two forms 
with his comments. These forms are 
usually sent out and completed at least 
six weeks to two months before the 
summer playground programs open. 

Form Two is the employment agree¬ 
ment used throughout the year for part- 

Mr. Curtis is commissioner of recrea¬ 
tion, White Plains , New York . 


time recreation leaders in such areas as 
basketball, archery, teen centers, and so 
on. The last paragraph on this form 
contains a clause in which the employ¬ 
ing department reserves the right to 
right to dismiss the leader without no¬ 
tice if the program does not warrant 
continued operation. 

You will note that in both forms at¬ 
tendance at training programs, month¬ 
ly meetings, and so on is specifically 
mentioned. It is important that the na¬ 
ture of these responsibilities be estab¬ 
lished at the start and not suddenly 
brought up weeks later. If the leader 
finds himself unable to make these com¬ 
mitments, he at least knows of their ex¬ 
istence before hand. 

The following are slightly condensed 
versions of these agreements. 

Summer Playground Employment 

The summer playground leader 
agrees to work on a specific playground 
for a specific number of weeks, for 
which beginning and terminating dates 
are given. Salary rate and schedule are 
given, as well as the daily work sched¬ 
ule. The agreement stipulates further 
that the leader: 

1. Attend a two-day leadership training 
institute operated by the recreation de¬ 
partment. 

2. Attend a one-day leadership training 
session conducted by the recreation de¬ 
partment. 

3. Will have no vacation time or other 
time off during the term of employment. 

4. Agree to work in any recreation de¬ 
partment playground within the city 
limits if such transfer is deemed neces¬ 
sary by the department. 

5. Attend weekly staff meetings. 

6. As a prerequisite to acceptance of 
the final paychfeck, submit a final com¬ 
plete report of the summer program 
and an accounting of all equipment. 

Circle #126 on coupon ..^ 


Joseph E. Curtis 
Part-Time Recreation Leader 

The part-time leader agrees to accept 
employment in the noncompetitive class 
in a specific activity at a specific loca¬ 
tion. The agreement contains the num¬ 
ber of hours or sessions each day (or 
days) of the week, or a nonscheduled 
basis, with beginning and terminating 
dates of employment indicated. Salary 
and salary schedule are also given. In 
addition, without further compensa¬ 
tion, the part-time leader agrees to: 

1. Attend evening leadership training 
and staff meetings when held. 

2. Regularly submit news stories, 
scores, special announcements, and cur¬ 
rent information on his program to the 
recreation office for purposes of public¬ 
ity, score-keeping, and records. 

We hope that this information will be 
of some assistance to all recreation ex¬ 
ecutives, particularly to those in small 
departments. 





COUNTY DIRECTOR WANTED 

Konowho County Porks ond Recreotion Com¬ 
mission desires services of county director to 
build recreotion progrom from ground up. 
Applications being received now for Immediote 
employment. Reply giving full qualifications, 
experience, ond solory expected. This Is o 
big |ob with greot opportunities. Sherwood M. 
Spencer, Secretory, P.O. Box 2751, Chorleston 

30, W. Vo. 


Keep ’em SINGING 

with these all-time favorite 

SONG SLIDES 

wonderful hours of fun for 
young and old alike 

2 " x 2 " slides. 50</slide 

3 V« " x 4" slides 1 .00/slide 

WRITE FOR CATOLOGUE S 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

42 Well 48lh Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

JUdjon 2-1926 > 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Party Fun, Margaret E. Mulac. Har¬ 
per & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16. Pp. 368. $4.95. 

Trained leaders in social recreation 
will not find too much that is new or 
different in this party book. The author 
leans a little heavily on the old washer- 
into-muffin-tin and other toss games, 
pencil-and-paper games, matching of 
colors and other devices for couple or 
team forming, and other old-timers that 
fortunately are new to each oncoming 
generation. Several of the “theme” par¬ 
ties are very good, especially the “big 
business” and the “baseball” parties. 
The volume has an excellent index. 

Despite the difficulty in finding or 
creating really new party ideas, Miss 
Mulac’s books are always solid and sub¬ 
stantial, and their activities are always 
in good taste. She has contributed a 
great deal, through the years, to the 
recreation movement. Her Game Booh 
is one of the best, and still in wide use 
by playground leaders, as it deserves to 

be.—V.M. 


Beauty far the Sighted and the 
Blind, Allen H. Eaton, foreword by 
Helen Keller. St. Martin’s Press, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New Yark 10. Pp. 191, 
illustrated. $4.00. 

While attending an exhibition of 
handmade objects, who has not had an 
overwhelming desire to pick up a piece 
of pottery to feel its surface or perhaps 
finger a lovely textured fabric! Imag¬ 
ine, then, how much the sense of touch 
means to a blind person who must rely 
mainly on this sense for his discovery, 
comprehension, and enjoyment of an 
object. The blind person can learn such 
things as function, size, proportion, 
temperature, smoothness, roughness, 
and flow of line by handling the objects 
and asking questions about them. 

The author of this thought-provoking 
book describes an experiment in which 
blind and sighted persons learn to¬ 
gether to appreciate a collection of 
handmade objects of beauty. The ob¬ 
jects collected especially for this ex¬ 
perience were closely related to the cul¬ 
tural and artistic history of man. Forty 
objects were finally selected and in¬ 
cluded about nineteen materials, among 
them wood, silver, crystal, glass, porce¬ 


lain, cork, plastic, lacquer, horn, palm 
leaves, stone, vellum, ivory, amber, and 
alabaster. 

For those of us in the field of recrea¬ 
tion who come in contact with blind 
persons, Dr. Eaton’s suggestions will ex¬ 
tend our understanding of the needs 
and satisfactions of those deprived of 
sight. But this book has more appeal 
than that, since it presents ideas that 
anyone can use to enhance his enjoy¬ 
ment of the world’s treasures.— Shirley 
Silbert, member oj the National Recre¬ 
ation Association National Advisory 
Committee on Recreation Programs 
and Activities—Arts and Crafts Sub¬ 
committee. 

Do They Understand You? Wesley 
Wiksell, Ph.D. The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 
Pp. 200. $4.95. 

Observations indicate that you are 
not likely to operate with over thirty 
percent efficiency in face-to-face oral 
communication. Perhaps seventy per¬ 
cent of your communication is bound 
to be either distorted, misunderstood, 
rejected, forgotten, or disliked, accord¬ 
ing to the author, a professor of speech 
at Louisiana State University. 

This is a practical, easy-to-read pub¬ 
lication which contains many sugges¬ 
tions, including self-analysis, as to how 
you can become more effective in oral 
communication. Dr. Wiksell places 
much emphasis upon understanding 
your own attitude and its effect on the 
listener. Obstacles and problems fre¬ 
quently encountered are identified and 
practical suggestions given for solving 
them. For self-help, there are self-anal¬ 
ysis question sheets and selected bibli¬ 
ographies.— IF. C. Sutherland , Nation¬ 
al Recreation Association Recreation 
Personnel Service. 

Planning a College Union Building, 
Chester Arthur Berry, Ed.D. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 525 
West 1 20th Street, New York 27. Pp. 
210. $4.75. 

Although this volume is intended pri¬ 
marily to assist college planners and 
obviously is helpful to architects and 
designers of college union buildings, 
much of the material in it should prove 


exceedingly useful to any individual or 
agency that is concerned with the plan¬ 
ning and construction of a community 
recreation building. 

General planning principles are ac¬ 
companied by proposals for translating 
plans into a physical plant, with de¬ 
tailed consideration of specific facili¬ 
ties, such as the theater, arts-and-crafts 
shop, and game rooms, among others. 
Specific suggestions are also given for 
arrangements for architectural services, 
selection and purchase of equipment, 
and initiation of operations.—G.B. 

Sculpture, The Basic Methods and 
Materials, Lillian Jahnsan. David Mc¬ 
Kay Company, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York 18. Pp. 90. $3.95.* 

Th is excellent book covers sculptur¬ 
ing in all materials. Mrs. Johnson con¬ 
ducts children’s art classes at the 
Newark (New Jersey) School of Fine 
and Industrial Arts and several other 
schools and art associations. 

This would be a very helpful book 
for a beginner and for a teacher of rec¬ 
reation classes; it has many fine photo¬ 
graphs showing each step and also fin¬ 
ished work. Airs. Johnson proves that 
sculpture is fun.— M. B. Cummings. 
National Recreation Association Con- 
sidling Service on Recreation for the 
III and Handicapped. 

Jordi, Theodore Isaac Rubin, M.D. 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11. Pp. 73. $2.95. 

Jordi is eight years old and schizo¬ 
phrenic—he lives in a private world 
filled with threatening garbage cans 
and menacing rain trees. There is no 
place to go, no one he can trust. Mon¬ 
key bars overwhelm him. crayons at¬ 
tack him. Dr. Rubin takes us through 
the tortured crannies of Jordi’s mind 
as he finds the way out of his suffering 
and terrified isolation at a special 
school for psychotic youngsters. 

Any recreation leader meets some 
Jordis. This slim volume is worth many 
times its price for the insight it pro¬ 
vides.—E.D. 


* Available from National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation Recreation Book Center, 8 \V. 8th 
Street, New York 11. 
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MERRY-GO-READING 

Children are still using their imag¬ 
ination as a launching pad—despite the 
recent spate of spatial science books for 
younger readers (Recreation, Septem¬ 
ber 1960) . With Children’s Book Week 
—November 13-19—in the ofiing, and 
so many attractive juvenile publications 
coming out, recreation leaders might 
well take time to browse through some 
of the recent offerings for ideas for pre¬ 
school, nature, arts-and-crafts, and crea¬ 
tive dramatics groups. A few of the 
more provocative new books are: 

The Thinking Book, Samlol Stoddard 
Warburg, illustrated by Ivan Chermay¬ 
eff. Little, Brown , 33 Beacon St., Boston 
6. Unpaged. $3.00. Colors go boing 
out at you and the words drift in a de¬ 
lightful string of a child’s wandering 
thoughts on a bright morning. Its de¬ 
lectable freshness will be a real pleasure 
both to storyteller and children. 

Do You Want to Hear a Secret, Syl¬ 
via Berger Redman. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard , 419 Park Avenue South, New 
York. Unpaged. $2.75. Happy to be 
just-born and out discovering the world, 
the little animals in this gay book will 
charm readers with their timid adven¬ 
tures. Children will enjoy discovering 
the world of squirrels, wind, bluebells, 
and bees. They will like the repetitive 
pattern of question and answer which 
goes on among the animals. 

The Flute Player of Beppu, Kathryn 
Gallant. Coward McCann, 210 Madi¬ 
son Avenue, New York. Pp. 44. $2.75. 
No one in Beppu was so admired and 
respected as the flute player. And no 
one admired him more than little Sato- 
san, who dreamed one day of learning 
to play the same magical sounds. The 
story of this little Japanese boy will 
give youngsters a taste of Oriental life 
and manners. 

The Secret Hiding Place, written and 
illustrated by Rainey Bennett. World 
Publishing, 2231 West 110th Street , 
Cleveland 2. Unpaged. $3.00. “What 
fun is a walk with nineteen hippos?” 
thought forlorn Little Hippo grouchily. 
None at all! So he decided to find a 
secret place of his own, and the story of 
how he went is mischievous and laugh¬ 
ing. Little readers and bigger readers 
will find this book a pleasure. The il¬ 
lustrations are done with light blues, 
greens, and pinks in fairy-tale mood. 

A Jungle in the Wheat Field, written 
and illustrated by Egon Matliiesen. 
McDoivell Oblensky, 219 East 61st 
Street. New York 21. Daydreaming 
can make it so—when the lizard little 
Bandy saw in the drowsy wheat field 
changed into an alligator, he realized 


suddenly that the grain had turned into 
trees, and that he was in a brightly 
colored jungle. The conversations of 
the little boy with the plants and ani¬ 
mals in his wheatfield jungle are amus¬ 
ing and wise. This witty book sketches 
a fantasy where everything is not quite 
what at first it seemed to be. 

Tortoise and Turtle, Evelyn Gen del, 
illustrated by Hilary Knight. Simon & 
Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue , Neiv York 
20. Unpaged. $2.95. This is a smiling- 
around-the-edges and a bowing-very- 
properly book. The eagerness of young 
Turtle and the wise propriety of Tor¬ 
toise are woven into a wholly delectable 
story of Doing Things Very Correctly. 
Children should gain a lot in learning 
niceties from this book, which is not 
didactic in the least but nonetheless gets 
its point across. 

Do You Hear What I Hear? written 
and illustrated by Helen Bor ten. Abel- 
ard-Schuman, 404 Park Avenue, South, 
New York. Unpaged. $2.75. The world 
is a symphony. The sounds in it are 
multitudinous and it makes us think of 
so many different, exciting things like 
circuses and drowsy things like sum¬ 
mer mornings, all kinds of things. Mrs. 
Borten does an excellent job of crystal¬ 
lizing the aural world. 

A Gaggle of Geese, Eve Merriam. Al¬ 
fred A. Knopf , 501 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22. Unpaged. $2.95. A 
sometimes amusing, always engrossing 
collection of what animals and birds in 
groups are called, this book should 
hold the interest and fascination of chil¬ 
dren of all ages. The singularity of some 
of the terms and their strangeness is a 
real attention-getter. 

Please Pass the Grass, Leone Adel- 
son, illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. 
David McKay, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York 13. Unpaged. $3.00. This 
is a funny and sweet book in which au¬ 
thor and illustrator reach a happy con¬ 
cord. Miss Adelson views just one 
thing—grass—in many different ways, 
in the eyes of many different creatures. 
She will make her reader very aware, 
and charmingly so, of the many things 
grass is. 

Old Mother West Wind, Thornton 
W. Burgess, illustrated by Harrison 
Cady. Little, Brown, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston 6. Pp. 140. $3.95. A golden 
anniversary edition of a forever book, 
this is one of those lovely and imagi¬ 
native books which adults remember as 
something precious to be passed on to 
the next generation. Mr. Cady’s bouncy 
illustrations add a warmth and fine¬ 
ness to this delightful edition. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

Aging 

Aging in Today’s Society, Clark Tibbitts 
and Wilma Donahue, Editors. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 418. $6.00. 

Handbook of Aging and the Individual. 
James E. Birren, Editor. University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, Chicago 37. Pp. 939. $12.50. 

Research Programs in Aging, 1959. Super¬ 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 
16. $.15. 

When Your Husband Retires, Mollie Hart. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., 
New York 1. Pp. 172. $3.50. 

Books for Children and Young People 

About Apples from Orchard to Market, 
Mary Moore Green, pp. 31; About the 
Vegetables on Your Plate, Veve Elwell 
Alice, pp. 31; About News and How It 
Travels, Wilma Willis Simpson, pp. 31; 
About Atomic Power For People, Ed¬ 
ward and Ruth Radlauer, pp. 47; About 
Caves, Terry Shannon, pp. 46; About Four 
Seasons and Five Senses, Ruth Shaw Rad¬ 
lauer; About Our Flag, Elinor Rees, 
pp. 31; About Our Weather, Gertrude 
Hevener Gibson, pp. 31; About Saving 
Wild Life for Tomorrow, Solveig Paul¬ 
son Russell, pp. 31. Melmont Publishing, 
310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7. $2.50 each. 

Air All Around, Tillie S. Pine and Joseph 
Levine. Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Pp. 48. $2.50. 

Animal Fun Book, Frances A. Frey and 
Frances W. Keene. Seahorse Press, 620 Es¬ 
planade, Pelham, N. Y. Pp. 112. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Noise in the Night, Anne Alexander. Rand 
McNally, Box 7600, Chicago 80. Unpaged. 
$2.75. 

One Fish, Two Fish, Red Fish, Blue Fish, 
Dr. Seuss. Random House, 457 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 62. $1.95. 

Peetie the Pack Rat, and Other Desert 
Stories, Van Clark. Caxton Printers, 
Caldwell, Idaho. Pp. 108. $5.00. 

Pepito’s Story, Eugene Fern. Ariel Books, 
101 5th Ave., New York 3. Unpaged. $3.25. 

Picture for Harold’s Room, A, Crockett 
Johnson. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, Pp. 64. $1.95. 

Polar Bear Brothers, Crosby Newell, with 
photographs by Ylla. Harper & Bros., 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16. Unpaged. $2.75. 

Pulcinella, Rose Laura Mincieli. Alfred 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Unpaged. $2.95. 

Rabbit Who Lost His Fur, The. Charles E. 
Tuttle, Rutland, Vt. Unpaged. $1.25. 

Secret Hiding Place, The, Rainey Bennett. 
World Publishing, 2231 W. 110th St.. 
Cleveland 2. Unpaged. $3.00. 

Seeds Are Wonderful, Willene K. Foster 
and Pearl Queree. Melmont Publishers, 310 
S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7. Pp. 31. $2.50. 

See Our Pony Farm, Elizabeth Laing Stew¬ 
art. Reilly & Lee, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4. Pp. 32. $2.50. 

Space Flight, Lester Del Rey. Golden Press, 
630 5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 56. $.50. 
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Space Monkey, The True Story of Miss 
Baker, Olive Burt. John Day, 210 Madison 
Ave., New York 16. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

Square as a House, Karla Kuskin. Harper 
& Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Un¬ 
paged. $2.50. 

Take a Giant Step, Hannelore Halm. Little, 
Brown, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. Pp- 32. 
$2.75. 

Tanny, Nils Hogner. Henry Z. Walck, 101 
5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 48. $2.75. 


and Handicapped, Health 


Christmas and Calendars 

Better Homes and Gardens Holiday Cook 
Book. Meredith Publishing, 1716 Locust 
St., Des Moines, Iowa. Pp. 160. $2.95. 

Christmas—Vol. 30 (Annual of Christmas 
literature and art), Randolph E. Haugan, 
Editor. Augsburg Publishing, 425 S. 4th 
St., Minneapolis 15. Pp. 68. Paper, $1.50; 
cloth, $3.50. 

Come to Christmas! Anna Laura and Ed¬ 
ward W. Gebhard. Abingdon Press, 201 
8th Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. Unpaged. 
$.75. 

Flower Arrangement Calendar, 1961. 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson. M. Barrows, 425 
Park Ave. S., New York 16. Unpaged. 
Spiralbound, $1.50. 

Light the Candles (list for Christmas read¬ 
ing) , Marcia Dalphin. Horn Books, 585 
Boylston St., Boston 16. Pp. 24. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Vermont Life —1961 Calendar. Stephen 
Greene Press, 120 Main St., Brattleboro, 
Vt. Spiralbound, $1.50. 

Where’s Prancer? Syd HofT. Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Un¬ 
paged. $1.95. 
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WITH NEW IDEAS 


Program Aids 


NOTHING builds better programs 
and stronger teams than these ori¬ 
ginal, one-of-a-kind problem-solving 
work-savers. Get never-before results 
with: 


ERASO* Poster* A Charts 
SPOT AWARDS* Trophies A Cups 
RECORD-MASTER* "Hall*offame" Displays 
PLAYMASTER* Coochlng Aids 
SCORE-KING* Mognetlc Scoreboard 

•Reg. U. S. Pati Off. 


See your Sporting Goods Dealer 
or write For FREE catalog to— 


f Mt PROGRAM AMDS CO. i»t. 

Dept. R, 550 5th Am, N. V. 36, N. Y. 


ABC’s of Childhood Disease. Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., One Madison Ave., New 
York 1. Pp. 11- Free. 

Blindness—Ability, Not Disability, Maxine 
Wood. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 

Cast Off the Fetters, Carl Burrows. In- 
* ternatl. Soc. for the Welfare of Cripples, 

707 1st Ave., New York 17. Pp. 186. $2.95. 
Child in the Shadows, Edward L. French, 
Ph.D. & J. Clifford Scott, M.D. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, 

Pp. 156. $3.50. 

Concerning the Education of Blind Chil¬ 
dren. Amer. Foundation for the Blind, 15 
W r . 16th St., New York 11. Pp. 107. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Counseling and Psychotherapy: Theory 
and Practice, C. H. Patterson. Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 
320. $5.00. 

Culture and Mental Health, Marvin K. 
Opler, Editor. Macmillan, 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 533. $8.75. 

Culture of the State Mental Hospital, 
The, H. W r arren Dunhan and S. Kirson 
Weinberg. Wayne Univ. Press, 4341 Cass 
Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. Pp. 284. $5.00. 
Disturbed Child, The, Pearl H. Berko wit z 
and Esther P. Rothman. New York Univ. 
Press, New York 3. Pp. 204. $4.00. 
Education for Social Workers in the Re¬ 
habilitation of tiie Handicapped, John J. 
Horwitz. Council on Social W'ork Educa¬ 
tion, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. Pp. 76. 
$2.50. 

Essentials of Healthier Living, Justus J. 
Schifferes, PhD. John Wiley, 440 Park Ave. 
S„ New York 16. Pp. 335. $5.50. 

Health Values, A Text and Workbook, 
Charles Ebberhardt, Ph.D. and Hyman 
Krakower, Ph.D. Prcntice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs. N.J. Pp. 314. Paper, $3.95. 

Inner Conflict and Defense, Daniel R. Mil¬ 
ler and Guy E. Swanson. Henry Holt, 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Pp. 452. 

$6.95. 

Jobs and Futures in Mental Health W'ork, 
Elizabeth Ogg. Public Affairs Pamphlets. 
22 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 
Language Disorders in Children, Nancy E. 
Wood, Ph.D. Natl. Soc. for Crippled Chil¬ 
dren & Adults, 2023 W r . Ogden Ave., Chi¬ 
cago 12. Pp. 32. $.50. 

Marked for Adventure, Lois Eby. Chilton 
Co., 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. 
Pp. 122. $2.95. 

Mental Health Manpower Trends, George 
W. Albec. Basic Books, 59 Park Ave. S.. 
New York 3. Pp. 361. $6./5. 

Mental Hygiene in Teaching, (2nd cd.), 
Fritz Redl and William W. Wattenherg. 
Harconrt, Brace, 750 3rd Ave., New' York 
17. Pp. 562. $5.50. 

Physically Handicapped Housewife, The. 
Intcrnatl. Soc. for the Welfare of Cripples, 
701 1st Ave., New York 17. Pp. 68. $1.00. 
Principles and Techniques of Psychiatric 
Nursing (5th ed.), Madclcne Elliott In¬ 
gram, R.N. W. B. Saunders, 218 W. Wash¬ 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 5. Pp. 479. $5.50. 
Recreation for Patients in General Hos¬ 
pitals, Beatrice II. Hill and Elliott M. 
Cohen. National Recreation Association, 8 
W. 8th St., New York 11. Pp. 14. $.35. 
Rehabilitation of tiie Mentally III, Milton 
Grecnblatt aud Benjamin Simon. Amcr. 


Assoc, for the Advancement of Science, 1515 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, 
D.C. Pp. 250. $5.00. 

Ring the Night Bell, Paul B. Magnuson. 
Little, Brown, 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. 
Pp. 376. $5.00. 

Social Science in Nursing, Frances Cooke 
Macgregor. Russell Sage Foundation, 505 
Park Ave., New York 22. Pp. 354. $5.00. 
Starting A Recreation Program in Institu¬ 
tions for the III or Handicapped Aged, 
Morton Thompson. National Recreation 
Association, 8 W. 8th St., New York 11. 
Pp. 28. Paper, $1.25. 

Student and Mental Health, The, An In- 
tenational View. Daniel H. Funkenstein. 
World Federation for Mental Health, 162 E. 
78th St., New York 21. Pp. 495. $5.00. 
Handrook of Stuttering for Professional 
Workers, Oliver Bloodstein, Ph.D., Natl. 
Soc. for Crippled Children & Adults, 2023 
W. Ogden Ave., Chicago 12. Pp. 88. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Textbook of Healthful Living (6th ed.), 
Harold S. Diehl. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 484. $6.75. 
Venereal Disease: Old Plague—New Chal¬ 
lenge, T. L. Richman. Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 
20. $.25. 

Zen Buddhism and Psycho analysis, Ench 
Fromm, D. T. Suzuki, and Richard De Mar¬ 
tino. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Pp. 180. $4.00. 


Magazine Articles 


Arts and Activities, October 1960 
Special Crafts Issue 
Image (Roche Medical), Summer 1960 

Puppets Aid Diagnosis of Disturbed Chil¬ 
dren. 

Japanese Doctors Off Call. 

J OH PER, September 1960 
Special Issue on Fitness 
Parents’, September 19(d) 

The Use of Plays for Group Discussion, 

Ed<i J. Leshan. 

Are Giants Real? Judith M. Gutman. 

How to Make Teen Drivers Good Drivers. 
Jean R. Komaiki. 

A Treasure Hunt Party for Eight to Ten- 
Year-Olds. Jean MacGregor IThelan. 
Recreation Management, October 1960 
We Need Recreation to Make Believers 
Out of Non-Believers, Bert M. Walter. 
Rest, Recreation Boost Production. 

Senior Citizen, October 1960 

Making More of the Retirement Center, 
John R. Voris. 

Retirement Hotels in California, Jennie 
McMaster. 

Today’s Health, September I960 

Science Looks at Your Job, John E . Gibson. 
Take a Tour of Kentucky, George Laycock. 
., October 1960 


The Art of Living YYmng, James L. Slattery. 
Halloween W r as a Night to Howl, Helen 
Fislar Brooks. 

Look What’s Happening to Hunting! 
Charley Dickey. 

Woman’s Day, October 1960 
A Fresh Look at Today’s Youth, Jane White- 

bread. 

Will Your Child Be a Bored Grownup? 
Ardis Whitman. 
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A SOCIAL INQUIRY 

By Max Kaplan, Boston University. 
Deals with leisure in broad perspective, 
not simply as a detailed account of what 
people do or do not do. Rather, it treats 
leisure as one of the "conditions of sur¬ 
vival” in an emerging atomic society. In 
the framework of this society, which is 
seeking a new philosophy, direction, and 
values, leisure is treated as a potential 
source of real meaning and value. 

1960. 350 pages. $7.50 

Send now for your on-approvaf copy 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 

440 Park Avenue South, New Yark 16, N. Y. 



Table Tennis Tables • Table Tennis Sets • Shuffle Board • Poker Tables 


FOLDING POOL TABLES 


Dependable Choice af Recreation 
Supervisors fram Caast to Coast! 


Superior’s professional styling attracts eager participants 
. . . helps their game . . . brings them back for mare. 
Superior folding paal tables are manufactured in sizes up 
to 8 feet, with optional table tennis tap—the greatest 
value ever offered in a space-saving paal table for rugged 
institutional use. Ask us to show you proof! 

Write far complete catalog today. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORP., 520 Caster Street, New Yark 59, N. Y. 


STIR UP 
EXCITEMENT 
IN ALL 

AGE GROUPS! 


1961 National Recreation Association District Conference Schedule 

(TENTATIVE) 


DISTRICT 

DATES 

LOCATION 

HOTEL 

Middle Atlantic 

January 18-20 

Pocono Manor, Pa. 

Pocono Manor Inn 

New England 

May 22-25 

Manchester, Vermont 

Equinox Hotel 

Midwest 

April 12-14 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Roosevelt Hotel 

Great Lakes 

April 14-17 

Muskegon, Michigan 

Occidental Hotel 

Southern 

April 4-6 

Jacksonville, Florida 

George Washington Hotel 

Pacific Northwest 

April 9-12 

Tacoma, Washington 

Winthrop Hotel 

Southwest 

April 4-7 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Hotel Tulsa 

California and 

Pacific Southwest 

Feb. 25-March 1 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Statler Hotel 
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In Your RECREATION PROGRAM 


...with AMERICAN Trampolines 





American Trampolines fald up easily and 
quickly far storage and transpartatian 

.Wall Charts, Lesson Plans and LARRY GRISWOLD "Trampoline 
Tumbling" Textbook with each AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE 


The boom in trampolining can 
be a real boon to your recrea¬ 
tion program. With trampoline 
centers popping up all over the 
country, trampolining has be¬ 
come America’s fastest-grow¬ 
ing sport. Take advantage of 
this unprecedented popularity. 
Schedule trampolining on your 
program and watch how fast 
interest and excitement mount! 
But get the best — specify 
American Trampolines! Only 
American Trampolines offer 
you triple-bridged leg con¬ 
struction and other exclusive 
\ features for longer life . . . bet¬ 
ter balance . . . and superior 
performance. With American’s 
newly increased production fa¬ 
cilities, you’ll also get imme¬ 
diate delivery. Write today for 
our hew catalog and prices. 
Yours FREE for the asking! 


Na special skill needed ta trampoline— 
all the bays (and girls) can participate! 


American Trampolines Meet All 
A.A.U. and N.C.A.A. specifications 
—Are Guaranteed Highest Quality 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, JEFFERSON 20, IOWA 


If rf's an AMERICAN Trampoline , its the FINEST 
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TWELVE DAY 

OF 

CHMSTMA 












HE FIRST DAY OF CHRISTMAS 
MY TRUE LOVE SENT TO ME A 
PARTERIDGE IN A PEAR TREE 




nd 


rd 





th 


th 


tli 


Day of Christmas two turtle doves 
Day of Christmas three French liens 
Day of Christmas four colly birds 


Day of Christmas five gold rings 


<§> 

W) tli f 

Li i 


D y of Christmas six geese a^layin 


Day of Christmas seven swans a-swimming 
Day of Christmas eight maids a-'inilking 
Day of Christmas nine drummers drumming 
^'Day of Christmas ten pipers piping 

nnti. 



a 



th 


Day of Christmas eleven ladies dancing 


Day of Christmas twelve lords a-lcaping 
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See it, read it, SING it 
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People 

Served 

Equipment Cost 

Maintenance 

Supervision 




Direct your Inquiry to 



4490 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 








* 




GET THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 


INNER AND OUTER SPACE 



WITH ROLLER SKATING! 


• Entertains and exercises more people in 
less space than any other sport 

• Any fairly hard, smooth surface can 
he used 

• Little supervision is needed 

• Little expense for equipment 

* 

• Maintenance is practically nil 

• No special clothing for participants 
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Business Manager 
Frank Rowe 

Advertising Manager 
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On the Cover 

The art work for The Tivelve Days of 
Christmas on our cover and for the 
I Christmas greeting inside the front 
cover was done by Don Smith of Hun¬ 
ter-Smith Associates, New York. 

Next Month 

The beginning of a new year calls 
for some reevaluation of the look ahead. 
One of a number of stimulating articles 
will be the forward-looking, “The New 
Conflict of Time and Money,” by Mar¬ 
ian Harper, Jr. in which he discusses 
the relation of the new leisure and our 
economy. Mr. Harper is board chair¬ 
man of McCann-Erickson, Inc., the 
world’s second largest international ad¬ 
vertising and marketing organization. 
“Highways and Recreation,” by Sidney 
Goldstein, chief of the Economic Im¬ 
pact Research Branch, Highway and 
Land Administration Division, Bureau 
of Public Roads, explains how the de¬ 
mands for recreation areas will affect 
highway planning and location and 
vice-versa. Among others will be “New 
Concepts for Park and Recreation 
Structures,” by John B. Cabot, super¬ 
vising architect for the National Park 
Service; “Enlightened Supervision,” by 
John Merksley and Ted Gordon. The 
Program Section will include, among 
other things, suggestions for adapting 
games to the hospital situation, recrea¬ 
tion for the elderly, swimming pool 
scheduling, a party—and many more. 
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of LOCKER 
CHECKING 


AMERICAN’S 

carefree, profitable 

COIN-LOK PLAN 

Offers maximum checking convenience and security. 

Provides automatic self-service on "pay" or "refund" 
basis. 

Eliminates costly labor and supervision. 

Can be applied to existing lockers. 

You buy - or lease locks with no lock maintenance 
to worry about, no replacement costs of lost keys or 
broken locks. American takes over the whole job. 

Many locker sizes available in a wide choice of 
colors. 


s... 


At 
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*T. M. — American Locker Co., Inc. 


COMPARE COIN LOCKS - COMPARE SPECIFICATIONS 

COMPARE PRICES 


AMERICAN LOCKER COMPANY, INC. 

Dept. 512, 211 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

OLDEST AND LARGEST COIN LOCK MANUFACTURER 
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EDITORIALLY 



SPACE and PEOPLE (Part I) 



my grandfather makes the best play¬ 
ground equipment in the whole world 
...because he loves little people like 
me! he makes slides and swings and see¬ 
saws and all kinds of things. They’re real 
strong and they’re very safe, if you’re 
going to buy playground things you bet¬ 
ter talk to my grandfather or my father 
first, they’re both named mr. burke.” 



UNIQUE SPACE SAVER SLIDE...Safe fun in 'A 
of the space required by standard slides, featur¬ 
ing bright weather-proof colors over galvanized 
iron and stainless steel bedway. 

Please send me your complete play¬ 
ground planning and specification file. 

J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

P. 0. Box 986 Oept. 41 P. 0. Box 549 Dept. 41 

New Brunswick, Fond du Lac, 

New Jersey OR Wisconsin 

Name:__ 

Street:_ 

City:_State:_ 
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What are we going to do about our 
cities? When that eminent critic Nikita 
Khrushchev, who has the critic’s first 
qualification of being unafraid to blurt 
out the obvious, looked out on our teem¬ 
ing streets and said: ‘‘Cars, cars, cars! 
Isn’t there any place for people?*’ he 
put his finger unerringly on the great 
blind spot of our civic planning, what 
little of that there is, and on our na¬ 
tional obsession. Everything is planned 
for the automobile, not for the people. 

When 1 was in Keene, New Hamp¬ 
shire, for a lecture I was commenting 
on the beauty of the New England town, 
and the lady I was talking to remarked 
wistfully that it was much more beauti¬ 
ful before they cut down all the trees 
on Main Street to provide additional 
room for parking. “Of course,” she 
added hastily. “I’m not against progress 
but. . . .” 

* # * # 

Progress? W here on earth did wc get 
the idea that a traffic iani is progress? 
In Goodbye . Ava , Richard Rissell sav¬ 
agely bewails the tearing down of the 
oldest and most beautiful buildings in 
town—and God knows there are few 
enough beautiful ones in the Midwest 
—to make parking lots. Again that 
word progress raises its vicious little 
head. 

In Springfield. Massachusetts, these 
lovely makers of progress just tore 
down a good part of the loveliest park 
in town to make way for a highway. 
Progress . 

I was in Indianapolis a year ago 
when they were trying an experiment, 
banning cars from a few streets in the 
very center of town. (The experiment 
was tried in many cities.) The streets 
were planted with grass. Actually, they 
rolled out strips of sod but it was real 
"rass and felt like it under your feet. 
There were little trees in tubs but they 
gave you the idea and feel of a street 
with bigger trees, with shade and deep 
foliage. 

Well, of course, it is not progress 
but, Lord, it's great. For one thing the 
sense of hurry, or urgency, disappears. 
You find yourself strolling not hurry¬ 
ing. You stroll down the middle of the 
street in the sunshine, not in the shade 

Reprinted, with permission, from the 
A'eie York Herald Tribune , November 
14 and 16, I960. 


John Crosby 

of the buildings. (Lnder progress , the 
cars get all the sunshine.) Just for a 
moment, I felt w T ith absolute certainty 
that I w f as looking into the future city. 
(Indianapolis decided the mall w r as bad 
for business and abandoned it.) 

* * * * 

I’m willing to bet Si,000,000 that a 
hundred years after I’m dead (my suc¬ 
cessors will be only to happy to pay off 
if I’m w f rong) the central streets of all 
big American cities will have grass 
rather than cars because the traffic sit¬ 
uation is rapidly becoming intolerable. 
Of course, the amount of discomfort 
and delay that an American, especially 
a New Yorker, can put up with without 
complaining or even noticing is as¬ 
tounding. Still, there are limits—at 
least, 1 think there are. 

Where, you ask, is the snapping point 
of mankind’s patience? W ell—just as 
a guess—I think that the day a New” 
Yorker starts out from Washington 
Square by taxicab on a Monday and 
doesn’t get to Grand Central until the 
following Thursday. “I’ve missed my 
train, ? he’ll say. “Something is clearly 
wrong.” But it may take a hundred 
years before he looks up from his paper. 

In the few r cases where citizens have 
looked up from their newspapers, the 
terrible ravages of the automobile have 
been halted. In Longmeadow\ Massa¬ 
chusetts, for example, the geniuses who 
design state highways were going to 
run a superhighway through the heart 
of town, obliterating the two lovely vil¬ 
lage greens. The citizenry met and de¬ 
feated the advance of the automobile by 
a vote of one hundred to zero. 

• • * * 

Above all, it is going to require some 
reexamination of our values. Do we 
rea ny need parking lots more than we 
need parks for our children to play? 
Cutting down a hundred-vear-old elm 
to provide a spot to park the Mercury, 
isn't this idiocy? Of course, it is. Ac¬ 
tually, one of the more hideous sights 
in a modern world (which has nnnv of 
them) is a parking lot and I think, if 
we have to have the terrible things (and 
1 suppose wc do), they should be re¬ 
quired to phut a little grove of trees to 
mask them from view—a sort of peni¬ 
tential offering to replace all the trees 
saorificed to the automobile. 
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Superipr Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


AMERICAN 



PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 

The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U. S. A. 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC. PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 
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WITH NEW IDEAS 

Program Aids 

NOTHING builds better programs 
and stronger teams than these ori¬ 
ginal, one-of-a-kind problem-solving 
work-savers. Get never-before results 
with: 

ERASO* Posters & Chorts 
SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
RECORD-MASTER* “Hall-ofFame" Displays 
PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
• SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 

*Re&. U. S. Pati Off. 


Set your Sporting Goods Dealer 
or write For FREE catalog to— 

THE PROGRAM AIDS CO. ik . 

Dept. R, 550 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 








LETTERS 

Readers are invited to share their 
views on these pages. Comments 
of general interest are always wel¬ 
come. — The Editors. 


Surrebuttal 

Sirs: 

I was most interested in Jay Shivers’ 
article “Saying What We Mean” in the 
October issue of Recreation. If this 
marks the “open season” on terminol¬ 
ogy, I would like to get in my two cents 
worth and offer a “surrebuttal”: 

Literature of many professions is 
filled with controversy concerning ter¬ 
minology and definition of terms. Such 
difficulties always plague growing pro¬ 
fessions and recreation is no exception. 

Charles Brightbill (February , 1959) 
and Jay Shivers express diametricallv 
opposite views of what we should call 
our professional recreation worker. 
Each I am sure, is sincere in his inter¬ 
pretation and use of etymological pro¬ 
cesses. Being more favorable to the 
B r i<rhtbill-Ruud use of the recreator to 
describe the professional, I wish to add 
my interpretation and documentation 
to the discussion. 

Philologists look to the Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary as an authority on English etv- 
molo<rv and orthography. One could 
read through these volumes and find 
support for either stand. However, in 
my opinion, the evidence leans toward 
recreator , rather than recreationist . 

Recreation is defined as a noun of ac¬ 
tion derived from the Latin verb recrc- 
ore and the English verb recreate. 
Recreate is derived from recreat. the 
past participle stem of recreare which 
means to restore or refresh. Thus, it 
seems logical that we should use recre- 
atology rather than BrightbilPs recre- 
ology. 

The suffixes -or, -er and -ist appear 
to he used interchangeably with little 
differentiation. However, there are 
some clues which may help to choose 
the most appropriate one. The legal 
use of -or, denoting the person acting 
as opposed to the person acted upon, 
has imparted a technical or professional 
character to the -or ending. This is par¬ 
ticularly true of words with a European 
etymology. In most cases where - er is 
the ending, today the Middle English 
suffix was - our and the modern equiva¬ 
lent should be -or. 

The distinction is further demon¬ 
strated under the definition of-er: “The 


agent-nouns belonging to verbs from 
Latin past-participle stems, and those 
formed with -ate, usually end in -or, be¬ 
ing partly adoptions from Latin and 
partly assimilated to Latin analogies. 
But, when the sense is purely agential, 
without any added notion such as that 
of office, trade or profession, function, 
etcetera, -er is often used.” 

There can be no doubt that recreator 
falls within this rule. It is derived from 
a Latin past-participle stem, the noun 
form comes from a verb ending with 
-ate, and its definition as used by 
Brightbill-Ruud correctly qualifies it 
under the exception as quoted in the 
last sentence. 

The use of the suffix - ist is frowned 
upon unless it is added to “some sci¬ 
ence, art, or branch of knowledge origi¬ 
nally expressed by a word of Greek 
formation.” Thus, since recreation is of 
Latin derivation and not Greek, we 
would be vulgarizing further the Eng¬ 
lish language to adopt this word. 

Edward H. Thacker, Recreation 
Analyst , District of Columbia Recre¬ 
ation Department, Washington, D. C. 

* * * * 

Sirs: 

I want to compliment Dr. Shivers for 
“Saying What We Mean”. ... I too 
have been opposed to the term Recrea¬ 
tor, believing that it only added another 
word which only adds to the confusion 
of the public, for we still have a long 
way to go in explaining recreation as a 
function in our society. 

I agree . . . that if we want to define 
the recreation professional we can more 
logically call him a recreationist. I 
have, however, even avoided this. I re¬ 
fer to the recreation professional as 
either a director of recreation or recre¬ 
ation-educator, believing that they are 
more descriptive of what is done by the 
individual. 

H. D. Edcren, Professor of Recrea¬ 
tion Leadership, Purdue University , 
Lafayette, Indiana . 

* * * * 

Sirs: 

Dr. Shiver’s position on terminology 
is well taken. I would like to go a step 
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further as I do particularly care for 
either recreator or recreationist as a 
label for leaders in the field of recrea¬ 
tion. It seems to me that the question 
here is “are we really working in the 
field of recreational service?” 

The children who take part in our 
supervised activities are “growing up” 
and not participating in activities for 
re-creation. The retired oldsters fall 
into the same category. Their time 
spent in our activities is not a respite 
from the rigors of a work or existence 
experience. Their activity is an end in 
and of itself. This is becoming more 
and more true of everyone as our work 
responsibility becomes less arduous. 
We must find terminology which is 
more suitable to the kind of work we 
do. . . . We must have a label for our¬ 
selves for the National Registration 
Plan. 

Henry T. Swan, Superintendent of 
Recreation , Phoenix, Arizona . 

We Keep Our Balance 
Sirs: 

I would like to send along my compli¬ 
ments on the new format of RECREA¬ 
TION Magazine. I have enjoyed the 
articles a great deal and feel that they 
show a very nice balance. As profes¬ 
sionals working primarily with volun¬ 
teer leaders we look forward to material 
in this vein. Keep up the good work. 
Cam Haslam, Recreation Supervi¬ 
sor, Boeing Airplane Company, Se¬ 
attle, Washington . 

Interagency Relations 

Sirs: 

Jac Cropley’s article in the November 
Recreation brought to mind our local 
group of professional agency personnel, 
known as the Boys’ Workers Executive 
Council, and part of the answer, at least, 
in aiding relations between the various 
organizations within our community. 
(Mount Vernon, a suburb of New York 
City, has a population of 76,000.) 


Our boys’ workers group consists of 
one or more representatives from the 
following agencies: Board of Educa¬ 
tion, Boys’ Club, Boy Scouts, Children’s 
Court, Police Athletic League, Police 
Department Youth Bureau, Salvation 
Army, Society for Prevention of Cru¬ 
elty to Children, YMCA, and, of course, 
our own recreation commission. This 
group, formed more than twenty-five 
years ago, meets once each month for an 
informal luncheon followed by a regu¬ 
lar business and professional meeting. 

The advantages of such a group to 
the recreation director are numerous. 
These frequent meetings foster and 
strengthen professional relationships. 
Getting to know the various agency di¬ 
rectors and becoming familiar with the 
many different programs affords the 
recreation director the opportunity of 
sharing these facilities in his public rec¬ 
reation program and using specifically 
trained personnel from these agencies 
in his own program. To be sure, this 
mutual relationship is carried to these 
other agencies who will be free to call 
upon the recreation director for help 
in many ways, as Mr. Cropley mentions, 
thus lending a “partnership” atmos¬ 
phere with the entire community as the 
benefactor. 

Specifically, the group has no con¬ 
stitution, other than a few basic organ¬ 
izational rules. The group is little 
known throughout the community, the 
membership desiring to work behind 
the scenes and without any fanfare or 
publicity. Some of the meetings take 
on a secretive atmosphere at times when 
specific individuals or problems are dis¬ 
cussed. Guest speakers, films, and in¬ 
terest are a part of the informal pro¬ 
gram. 

Our boys’ workers group . . . is . . . 
one of the many reasons that makes our 
local recreation program the good one 
that it is. 

Tom Farewell, Recreation Super¬ 
visor, Recreation Commissi on. Mount 

Vernon, New York. 
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AMERICA'S FINEST ATHLETIC BALLS 


FOR EVERY AGE GROUP, 
PRICE OR SKILL- 




ENAMEL on COPPER 

AND 

CREATIVE CRAFT IDEAS 



Only Immerman’s (mfgr. of Kilns, toots and 

• supplies widely endorsed by schools, institu- 

• tions .and recreation programs) offers you 
l such a completely satisfying, direct channel 

• to supplies and "Here's How" information!* 

• Explore enameling, mosaics, metat tooling, 

. t etching, jewelry, marquetry, etc., etc. Send, 

**!•* for these valuable reference volumes today. 

IMMERMAN & SONS 

D.p*. CH-33 • 1?34 EUCLID • Cl.xlond 15, Ohio 

A2705 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

I 

Leadership j 

Education ! 

m ® 

in ; 

Recreation ) 

and Camping ! 


Courses lead to the HS., 

M.A ., Ph.D. and Ed.D. degrees 
and to work in public and 
private agencies . 

I SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 

January 3-13 
Program Planning for 
| Recreation for The Mentally Itl 

| January 16-29 

. Program Construction for 
Private and Organization Camps 



Write for further information to 

Dr. Milton A. Gabriclscn 
School of Education 
NEW YORK UN!VERS!T> 
Washington Square 
New York 3, New York 
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RESOURCES and REFERENCES 


What do you do with children to 
whom a coke bottle is weapon, who dip 
handkerchiefs into an automobile gas 
tank to get high on the fumes? Office 
in the Alley is a report on a project 
with gang youngsters in the border city 
of El Paso, Texas, told by the “bicycle 
padre,” Father Harold J. Rahm, SJ 
(once a gang youngster himself) and 
J. Robert Weber, MSW. Here is what 
happened when a church decided its 
youth center was not attracting the 
“wrong” kind of kids and sent out “ag¬ 
gressive social workers” to reach gang 
youngsters. Help came from many 
sources including equipment and funds 
from the city recreation department and 
its “conscientious, social-minded” di¬ 
rector Robert Shipp, now Southwest 
district representative of the National 
Recreation Association. (An article on 
Father Rahm and his program, en¬ 
titled “A Miracle in El Paso,” appeared 
in Recreation, October 1958, Page 
272.) This 71-page report, illustrated 
with photographs, is available for $.25 
from The Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health, University of Texas, Austin. 

• 

Go to Grass, a useful and popular lit¬ 
tle “brieflet,” out of print for several 
years, has now been revised and is bet¬ 
ter than ever. It gives complete instruc¬ 
tions on how to weave with natural 
grasses. Nice for camp, craft, and na¬ 
ture programs, it is only $.20 from Pen- 
land School of Handicrafts, Penland, 
North Carolina. 

Picnic Fun for Everyone by James 
Ganther is a very handy pamphlet, re¬ 
markably complete. It contains sug¬ 
gestions for planning, food, supplies, 
songs, relays, active and quiet games, 
special events, and guessing contests. 
This “take-it-along” guide is a remark¬ 
able bargain at $.35. Mr. Ganther, a 
recent graduate in recreation at the 
University of Minnesota, is starting off 
on his career most auspiciously. The 
28-page pamphlet is available from 
Graphic Printing Company, 909 Sum¬ 
mer Street, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

• 

Gardening with Saran Wrap by C. G. 
Mulne, garden editor of the Indianap¬ 
olis Star, tells how to use this plastic 
wrap in protecting metal tools and 
parts, saving seed, Chinese air layering, 
rooting “tents,” and germinating seeds. 
Free from the Dow Chemical Company, 
Midland, Michigan. 

• 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Ma¬ 
terials (tenth edition) is an excellent 
resource reference containing a wide 
sampling of materials available in fields 


from accident prevention to youth, all 
listed concisely in an easy-to-find, easy- 
to-read volume. Available for $1.50 
from Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 

• 

Natural Areas for Schools gives the 
whyfores and howfores of natural areas 
for school and recreation nature study. 
Besides offering valuable information 
on how to get and maintain such areas, 
it has an excellent chapter on source 
materials. Published by the Conserva¬ 
tion Education Section, State Depart¬ 
ment of Natural Resources, Sacramento 
14, California, single copies are free. 

• 

Aquatic In-Service Training Course , 
a manual by the San Francisco Educa¬ 
tion and Park Department, presents new 
trends in lifesaving and teaching tech- 
nicjue as well as the legal aspects and 
liability in aquatics. A limited number 
are available free from San Francisco 
Recreation and Park Department, Mc¬ 
Laren Lodge, Fell and Stanyon, San 
Francisco 17. 

• 

Specialized safety and first-aid man¬ 
uals, prepared by federal agencies for 
forest and mine workers, among others, 
rate a special place in the recreation 
library. Available from the Superin¬ 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the prices indicated, are: 
Health and Safety Code ($1.25) 
Prepared for the use of United States j 
Forest Service personnel, this 363-page 
manual gives health and safety sugges¬ 
tions for use in traveling by car, air , 
foot, animal, or water; preventing and 
fighting fires; avoiding injury by light¬ 
ning; using firearms; cutting , planting , 
and pruning trees; construction arul 
maintenance work; using handtools or 
power equipment; maintenance of 
buildings and grounds; and so on. I 
Safety for Tree Workers ($.20) 
Rules of safe practice given here cover 
clothing, rope, climbing ladders, prun¬ 
ing, electrical hazards, tools , tree fell¬ 
ing , first aid , poisonous plants, and 
other pertinent topics . 

Accidents and Children ($.15) De¬ 
signed to give some idea of the kind of 
accidents that children suffer and at 
what time during their lives such acci- I 
dents are most likely to take place. 
First Aid ($.60) 7 ' his pocket-sized 160 - I 
page Bureau of Mines manual gives de¬ 
tailed well-illustrated instructions on 
dealing with serious bleeding, stoppage 
of breath , poisoning, shock, fractures 
and dislocations, sprains, strains, 
wounds and bandaging, fainting, snake 
bites, burns and scalds, and so on. 
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Save 


Time 


Leased FREE! 


Money! 


Stop wosting time recording inventory casts, 
bonding out balls ond paying top prices far low 
quolity bolls. Install this attractive, cast-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Boll Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies an $10.00 
deposit subject ta refund. Traubte-free operation 
ossured—return mochine for FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hord wood ond metol cobinet— 7 y h x 8 V 2 x 15 
inches high. Eosy ta install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 104. Choice af 3 grades of 
top quolity bolls. Use profit ta mointoin ond re- 
ploce paddles, nets, etc. No risk guorontee. Send 
for free folder: "Stop Wosting Their Time.** 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

MCOIPOMTEO 

SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 
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WINTER’S GIFTS ■ at Christmas 


Mildred Furry Petit 

HEN THIS MAGAZINE arrives, the Christmas work¬ 
shop of many a recreation center will be the scene 
of intense activity. The room will be filled with 
people fashioning evergreen branches, shiny ornaments, 
candles, eones, and gay ribbon bows into cheerful decora¬ 
tions for their homes. The fragrance of greens will be 
mixed with the smell of gilt spray, and humble objects will 
take on a look of glamor. But sometime during that husy 
season there is almost eertain to eome a magie moment. 

Unknown to those so intent upon their tasks indoors, 
snow has softly fallen outside. Puffs of it are caught in the 
hedges and bushes. Eaeh evergreen is a pyramid of crystal¬ 
line whiteness, and familiar objects have assumed soft eon- 
tours and strange shapes. 

As the workers laden with Christmas decorations step 
outside, they stop, first in consternation and then in wonder. 
They look out over the wide expanse of white, sparkling 
with innumerable jewels, and forget for a moment the prob¬ 
lems of getting home through snow-filled streets and roads. 
Clothed with a feeling akin to reverence they gaze at the 
gift of beauty spread before them—a gift unlike many of the 
gifts of men—given bountifully and quietly by Him whose 
love has given us Christmas. 

It has been but a brief moment of magie, hut those who 
experience it feel suddenly warm and gay and go home 
refreshed. 

Similar unexpected gifts may be dropped into our laps 
throughout this Christmastide. As we step outdoors to pick 
up the evening paper we may see the trees silhouetted 
against the dying flame of the winter sun and the rosy tinge 
on the snow turn to purple shadows. Silence seems to rule 
the world, intensified rather than disturbed by the sound 
of a motor or the distant barking of a dog. 

While tramping in the woods we see a log blanketed 
with shiny green moss in what appeared to be a wholly 
white world. A bit further on, some green Christmas fern 
clings to the ground. Small tracks in the snow remind us 

Adapted from ‘W inter's Gifts for You at Christmas” in 
Kingwood Center Notes, Mansfield, Ohio. 


that we are never really alone and that creatures other than 
ourselves are finding what they seek from the earth. 

Some morning the fernlike foliage of a tropical forest 
will be etched on the windowpanes and the weeds will be 
topped with feathery, frosty plumes. 

Many of the gifts will be gay and friendly—the sound 
of bells or a Christmas earol, the flash of a cardinal outside 
the window, even the scolding of a nuthatch who disap¬ 
proved of our tardiness in getting sunflower seeds on the 
feeder. 

These are some of the special gifts which are the promise 
of the Christmas season. In accepting them we learn hu¬ 
mility and new r happiness. 

May the joys of eaeh succeeding season be yours through¬ 
out the coming year, 
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The original polyethylene 
sports equipment for safe play 
indoors ... and in 
confined outdoor areas 
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A NEW WORLD 

E 

SAFE-T-BAT AND BALL SET (S-730 with 
open end bat, S-735 with closed end block 
bat) —With this lightweight, polyethylene 
bat and ball set, millions of youngsters can 
“get their hits” in complete safety; learn 
proper batting swing at an early age. 

Bat available in bright yellow or glisten¬ 
ing black (specify color). Weighs just 8 
oz.; 30" long. Ball is official baseball size 
Little Fun Ball. S-700 (bat only, open 
end) and S-705 (black bat only, closed 
end) also available. 

List per set: $2.50 

Shipping wt.: 6 lbs. per 6 set corton 
List, bat only: $2.00 
Shipping wt.: 7 lbs. per 1 doz. carton 


LITTLE FUN BALL, official baseboll size 
(S-630 white, S-635 assorted colors) — 

Ideal for youngsters who can’t safely enjoy 
hard, heavy balls. Entirely safe; can’t dam¬ 
age property. Great for batting practice. 
Holes “put. on the brakes.” Flies true, but 
goes short distances. 

Weighs just 1 oz.—1/5 that of regular 
baseballs. Packed one dozen to display box. 
In white or assorted colors (red, yellow 
and blue.) 

List: 50c eoch 

Shipping wt.: 10 lbs. per 6 doz. carton 


FUN BALL, official softboll size (S-650 
white, S-655 assorted colors) —The safe, 
unbreakable ball that stays in bounds. 
Eliminates dangerous chasing. Ideal for 
backyard, park or picnic fun. Perfect for 
beach play, because it floats. 

Made of feather-light polyethylene, it 
weighs just 2 oz.; flies about 75 ft. when 
thrown, 125 ft. when batted. Packed one 
doz. to display box. In white or assorted 
colors (red, yellow and blue). 

List: 80c eoch 

Shipping wt.: 10 lbs. per 3 doz. corton 



OF FUN! 


SCOOP BALL SET (S-675 gift boxed, S-680 
in tronsporent Mylar bag) —New fun for 

all ages! Lets you play exciting versions of 
volleyball, softball, handball, badminton 
and many other popular games. You catch, 
carry, throw and pick up ball with Scoops. 

Set consists of two 14" Scoops and one 
softball size Fun Ball (all made of durable 
polyethylene) and game instruction folder. 

List: $3.00 per set 

Shipping wt.: 7 lbs. per 6 set corton (S-675) 
Shipping wt.: 6 lbs. per 6 set corton (S-680) 




POLO HOCKEY SET (S-745)— Here’s the 
safe, exciting run and hit goal game that 
offers you a brand new kind of fun. As in 
Polo or Field Hockey, there’s plenty of fast, 
ball-socking action. 

Two 31" Safe-T-Mallets (one red, one 
yellow), Little Fun Ball and game instruc¬ 
tions (printed on back side of display board) 
make up complete set. 

List: $4.00 per set 

Shipping wt.: 9 lbs. per 6 set carton 


PEE GEE BEE (S-600 white, S-610 ossorted 
colors) —The original polyethylene prac¬ 
tice golf ball. Improve your game with 
Cosom’s famous Pee Gee Bee—America’s 
most popular practice ball for over 12 years. 

This precision made, true flight ball helps 
correct slicing, hooking, topping, etc. Hit 
it right, it goes right. “Clicks” like real 
ball when hit. Perfect for backyard or warm 
up practice; flies only about 1 /10 as far 
as regular ball. 

List: $3.00 per doz. 

75c per tray of 3 
Shipping wt.: 5 lbs. per gross 



FUN FOOTBALL, official size (S-775) — 

Here’s the ball that’s made for touch or 
flag games . . . just the thing for play 
polishing or passing. Has natural feel. 
Holes limit flight, provide finger grips for 
small hands. 

Lightweight (just 9 oz.); has perfect 
shape for neat spiral passes. Durable, punc¬ 
ture proof; needs no inflating. Bright yellow 
color for high visibility. 

List $2.00 each 

Shipping wt.: 8 lbs. per y A doz. carton 


H PEE GEE TEE polyethylene golf tee (S-620) 

—The unbreakable, easy-to-find tee. Ends 
the annoyance of muddy, broken or lost 
tees. Invites a clean, solid hit. Tripod type; 
rests on top of dry, rock-hard ground where 
ordinary tees often fail. Adjust height by 
simply spreading or contracting legs ... or 
trim with knife. 

List: 25c per troy of 5 
Ship, wt.: 6 lbs. per 1 gross corton af troys 


NOTE: 

Terms: 2% 10th e.o.m. 

Full freight allowed on shipments of 100 lbs. or mare 
Prices effective January 1. 1961 subiect ta chanae without notice 









POLYETHYLENE SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Each year, hundreds of thousands of young athletes 
enjoy care-free fun with Cosom Safe-T-Play Products. 
This lightweight, resilient equipment is expressly designed 
for safe, exciting sports on today’s crowded playgrounds 
—in yards, gyms, parks, etc.—wherever confined play 
areas exist. 

They’re performance proved in outstanding schools, recre¬ 
ation departments, youth centers, hospitals, etc. . . . 
quickly accepted by coaches, recreation leaders, P.E. 
teachers and parents. 

Safe-T-Play items are tough, durable; withstand rugged 
use month after month. They’re precision injection 
molded of first-run polyethylene; then permanently heat 
sealed by Cosom’s patented process. 

Cosom Products also offer these important benefits: (1) 

permit free play in full safety, end needless chasing thanks 
to short flight, short roll balls; (2) allow minimum super¬ 
vision; (3) assure early development of skills; (4) provide 
low-cost group activities and (5) promote fitness. 


LOOK FOR THE SAFEST* PLAY EMBLEM 

SAFE-T-PIAY • 

your assurance of quality in plastic 
sports equipment. . . 


COSOM INDUSTRIES, INC. 

6030 Wayzata Blvd. 

Minneapolis 16, Minn. 









SCOOP BALL AND 
SAFE-T-BAT GAME KIT 

Here’s the economical way to equip large 
groups for absorbing game activities. All 
items in the kit are made of strong, durable 
polyethylene. They withstand hard, active 
play week after week—yet are lightweight 
and pliable for safe play. 

Complete game kit consists of 12 Scoops, 
2 Safe-T-Bats, 3 Fun Balls (softball size), 
2 Little Fun Balls (baseball size), one Safe- 
T-Bat Tee and a booklet of 26 games. Total 
retail value of all items, if purchased sepa¬ 
rately, is $23.80. 

List:.$21.00 



STOCK NO. S-690 • SHIPPING WT.: 7 LBS. 


COSOM GAME KITS 

Provide low-cost group activities for schools, city playgrounds, parks, etc* 


SAFE’T'MALLET GAME KIT 

Designed to provide fast-action, full team 
play of Polo Hockey, Box Polo and other 
Cosom mallet games. Here’s another kit 
that is ideal for budget minded schools 
and recreation departments. Permits com¬ 
petitive, body-building games in complete 
safety, because Safe-T-Mallets are made of 
resilient polyethylene. 

Complete game kit consists of 12 Safe-T- 
Mallets, 2 Little Fun Balls, 2 Fun Balls, 
4 goal markers and an instruction folder 
with rules for 7 games. Packed in durable 
plastic bag for easy storing. Total retail 
value of all items, if purchased separately, 
is $27.35. 


List:.$25.00 

* 



STOCK NO. S-760 • SHIPPING WT.: 7 LBS. 


ORDER NOW to assure early delivery 


l SI s’ THIS // I A /AJ 

l Ott l» 


QUANTITY STOCK NO. PRODUCT SHPG.UNIT PRICE DO NOT WRITE 



S-600 

Pee Gee Bee (white) 

1 gross 


* • 1 


S-610 

Pee Gee Bee (colored) 

1 gross 

_ 



S-620 

Pee Gee Tee 

1 grass 




S-630 

Little Fun Ball (white) 

6 doz. 




S-635 

Little Fun Ball (colored) 

6 daz. 




S-650 

Fun Ball (white) 

3 doz. 




S-655 

Fun Ball (colored) 

3 daz. 




S-675 

Scoop Ball Set (box) 

Vi doz. 




S-680 

Scoop Ball Set (Mylar bag) 

Vi doz. 




S-690 

Scoop Ball and Safe-T-Bat Game Kit 

1 only 



- 

S-700 

Safe-T-Bat 

1 doz. 




S-705 

Closed end Safe-T-Bat 

1 daz. 




S-730 

Safe-T-Bat and Ball Set 

} /i doz. 




S-735 

Safe-T-Bat and Ball Set (closed end bat) 

x h doz. 




S-745 

Polo Hockey Set 

Vi doz. 




S-760 

Safe-T-Mollet Game Kit 

1 only 




| S-775 

Fun Football 

Vl doz. 
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WE GO TO PRESS 


“THINGS” 

This issue of Recreation is devoted to the “things” that make the rec¬ 
reation job possible—the equipment, facilities, areas—but in our concern 
with them let us not lose sight of the trained leadership necessary to make 
the most of them and of the fact that “people are our business.” Areas, 
facilities, and equipment would be quite pointless without them. 


► Bond Issues totalling more than $3,- 
000,000,000 were approved in the No¬ 
vember elections across the nation. In¬ 
cluded were a number of large bond 
issues for park and recreation purposes, 
including: 

New York —Voters authorized $75,- 
000,000 for state and local purchase of 
open land for recreation purposes. 
Communities are already moving to ap¬ 
ply for funds under the authorization. 
Suffolk County is undertaking a $17,- 
000,000 program acquisition of eight 
thousand acres for public recreation 
and wildlife habitat. The Long Island 
State Park Commission approved plans 
for a fifty-two-acre park on a peninsula 
in Massapequa, Nassau County. 

Ohio —Columbus voters approved $5,- 
280.000 for parks and recreation facili¬ 
ties by a 63.8 percent vote. Plans call 
for construction of four recreation cen¬ 
ters, three large play fields, fourteen 
school-park sites, and other recreation 
improvements. 

Voters in Columbus and surrounding 
Franklin County also gave 60.4 percent 
approval to a three-tenths mill levy to 
finance expansion of parks of the Co¬ 
lumbus Metropolitan Park District. The 
levy will provide approximately $4,600,- 
000 in the decade. 

According to Kenneth D. Campbell, 
director of research and information for 
the Development Committee of Greater 
Columbus, this is “the largest park and 
recreation package ever passed in Co¬ 
lumbus but, according to studies by the 
parks and recreation committee of the 
Development Committee, will merely 
make possible the restoration of the 
area’s 1954 park acreage-population 
ratio of 5.4 acres per thousand persons. 
The parks and recreation committee 
originally recommended the companion 
measures and succeeded in persuading 
the Metropolitan Committee of 100, a 
volunteer organization which promotes 
bond issues in the community, to spon¬ 
sor the issue before the voters.” 

Michigan — Garden City passed a 
$550,000 bond issue for an outdoor 
swimming pool, artificial ice rink, ten¬ 
nis courts, and land acquisition. 

In Grosse Pointe, voters approved 
$165,000 for improving Neff Park with 


an inland swimming pool and one hun¬ 
dred boat wells. Issues in Dearborn, 
Grosse Pointe Woods, and Madison 
Heights failed to pass. 

Louisiana — Taxpayers in Monroe ap¬ 
proved, by a better than two-to-one vote, 
$1,675,000 for recreation and a main¬ 
tenance tax of one mill. 

California —A whopping $1,750,000,- 
000, one of the largest bond issues ever 
authorized in the state, will finance a 
vast water supply system, including 
dams and aqueducts to carry surplus 
water from the north to as far south as 
San Diego. Called the Feather River 
Project, it will surpass the cost of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

# * * * 

► Increased pollution of rivers, lakes, 
and beaches, at a time when the demand 
for water recreation opportunities are 
growing rapidly, is causing a shrinkage 
of suitable play areas throughout the 
United States, according to a leaflet is¬ 
sued in advance of the National Con¬ 
ference on Water Pollution. The con¬ 
ference, called by Surgeon-General Le¬ 
roy E. Burney of the U. S. Public Health 
Service, will be in session in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., December 12-14. 

A sample of the leaflet will be en¬ 
closed in the next National Recrea¬ 
tion Association Affiliate Newsletter . 
Further copies can be obtained free 
on a first-come-first-served basis, from 
Robert S. Hutchings, 4310 South Build¬ 
ing, Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 

► A FIVE-YEAR FEDERAL PROGRAM to aid 
states and municipalities with their 
juvenile delinquency programs will be 
proposed in January by U. S. Senator 


Jacob K. Javits of New York (R). In 
announcing his bill the senator says, “It 
will create a federal advisory council, 
and authorize state advisory councils, 
whose members would be public officials 
dealing with youth problems, profes¬ 
sional experts, and community leaders 
experienced in the many fields which 
concern delinquency. 

“As a member of the subcommittee 
on juvenile delinquency of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel¬ 
fare, I consider action on such legisla¬ 
tion imperative if we are to substan¬ 
tially reduce juvenile delinquency in 
America.” 

► The oldsters of the nation will be 
the center of attention in Washington 
next month at the White House Con¬ 
ference on January 9-12. The National 
Recreation Association will be repre¬ 
sented by especially appointed as¬ 
sociates and affiliates. Among those 
attending will be Joseph Prendergast, 
chairman of the Free Time Activities: 
Recreation Voluntary Services, Citizens 
Participation Committee, Section 12; 
Arthur Williams, committee consultant; 
Mrs. Beatrice H. Hill, director of NRA 
Consulting Service on Recreation for 
the Ill and Handicapped; Endicott 
Davison, Edward L. Bernays, and 
Welles V. Moot, NRA board members. 

► New NATIONAL EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
of the Girl Scouts of the United States 
is Louise A. Wood of Chicago, effective 
as of March 1,1961. Miss Wood is cur¬ 
rently program director of the Associ¬ 
ated Colleges of the Midwest. 

► The 1961 Great Lakes Park Training 
Institute is scheduled at Pokagon State 
Park, Angola, Indiana, February 20 to 
24 inclusive. 
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► The Fifth Annual Midwest Recrea¬ 
tion School, cosponsored by the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas and the National 
Recreation Association, has been an¬ 
nounced for February 20-24, 1961 at 
the Student University Building on Law¬ 
rence Campus. Program subjects at 
previous schools have both been stimu¬ 
lating and diversified and the faculty 
excellent. This year’s faculty will con¬ 
sist of: W. C. Sutherland, director of 
NRA Recreation Personnel Services; 
Fay Brown, past-president of the Kansas 
Parliamentarians; Professor William 
Conboy, head of KU’s department of 
speech and drama; John Giele, KU in¬ 
structor of sociology; Dr. Warren 
Peterson, director of research on social 
problems and education for Community 
Studies Incorporated, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

From the last school comes the fol¬ 
lowing bit of philosophy, dedicated to 
the recreation volunteer by G. L. 
Palmer, director of recreation in Ex¬ 
celsior Springs, Missouri: “You are 
working in the finest work there is. Your 
pay is the very best (service to others 
is happiness). There is no problem of 
raises, your take-home pay doubles each 
day; there is no withholding tax, you 
get it all; and your social security is 
paid with the respect of your fellowman. 
Your only requirement is good conduct. 
A bit of you will rub off on those you 
serve. Be sure this is always goodness. 
God smiles on you, your community 
admires you, the kids revere you, and 
we thank you.” 

► A SUMMARY OF THE Mission 66 pro¬ 
gram from July 1, 1956 to June 30, 
1960, issued by the National Park Serv¬ 
ice, adds up as follows: 

Parking areas —775 new areas with a 
capacity of 18,034 cars. Reconstruction 
and enlargement of existing areas bring 
the net capacity gained to 19,666 cars. 
Trails and walks —some 81.67 miles of 
trails and walks were improved and 
128.78 miles of new trails completed. 

Roadside and trailside exhibits —1.438 
wayside interpretive exhibits completed 
at new locations; 151 units replaced; 
176 rehabilitated. 

Campgrounds —in 126 campgrounds, 
4,398 new sites were developed; exist¬ 
ing sites lost in the redevelopment were 
384, making a net gain of 2,956 sites. 
In 114 campgrounds, 3,118 sites were 
renovated. 

Campfire circles —31 new campfire cir¬ 
cles were provided with a capacity of 
7,620; 14 were replaced or rehabili¬ 
tated with a capacity of 2,905 persons. 
Water storage —265 water-storage sys¬ 
tems with a capacity of 18,151,775 gal¬ 
lons were completed. 

Sewer systems —234 new sewer system 
projects were finished. 


► The fact that curbs on football for 
smaller boys are being urged by the 
Westchester County, New York, medi¬ 
cal profession was played up in a recent 
issue of The New York Times . An edi¬ 
torial in the November bulletin of the 
county medical society declared that 
“the medical problem ... is enhanced 
enormously when undeveloped muscles 
and unfused epiphyses (the unattached 
ends of a long bone, at which growth 
originates) are subject to twisting 
stresses and untutored impact.” 

The editorial anticipated that coaches 
or sponsors of some “midget” football 
programs might argue that the lack of 
strength and weight in the ten-to-twelve- 
year-olds lessened the incidence of in¬ 
jury. The doctors reply, however, that 
“one permanent deformity as a result of 
such activity is an unwarranted risk.” 

THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

► Brotherwood Week is scheduled 
for February 19-26,1961. Recreation 
Magazine would like to hear about your 
observances. Will you write us? 

► The Comics Code completed six 
years of successful operation in October 
1960. It is now a recognized force for 
the maintenance of high standards in 
comic magazines. The “Comics” are 
thirty-three to thirty-five percent of the 
total magazines and small book sales in 
chain groceries. According to a recent 
survey, there are now 142,000 retail 
magazine outlets of all descriptions in 
the United States and Canada. This is 
12,300 more than shown in a 1959 
survey. 

A total of 4,100 new supermarkets 
has been added since the 1959 survey 
was made, bringing the total number of 
supermarket magazine outlets to 19,600. 
These include independent supermar¬ 
kets as well as chain stores. 

♦ 

► Fit for travel? As the time when 
we will send a man into space grows 
nearer, we think once again of the ter¬ 
rifically important part that fitness — 
mental, emotional, spiritual, and physi¬ 
cal — will play in the success of sucn a 
venture. The astronaut’s family must 
attain a high degree of fitness as well 
because they are, and will be, immedi¬ 
ately concerned with implementing his 
part in the project and with his eventual 
survival. 

One of the pioneers in space in sur¬ 
vival, Dr. George Mangun, has come up 
with another interesting observation, in 
a recent issue of Sports Illustrated . He 
remarks that one of the major problems 
of space travel will be to provide the 
traveler with sufficient opportunity for 
exercise. (There it is, fitness again.) 
He quotes a psychiatrist as saying, 


“Games that require a reasonab 
amount of exercise and include the o] 
portunity to hit something can help t 
relieve both tension and anxiety.” Ho\ 
ever, the good doctor added, lest twitch 
patients—and the nations of the worl 
—take to cuffing each other with ic 
much enthusiasm, it is important thi 
the games be played “just for fun." 

► The National Committee on tk 
Aging completed plans at its tenth ai 
niversary meeting to operate as a ne 
and independent national organizatio: 
following a decade of successful leade 
ship and service as a standing commi 
tee of the National Social Welfare A 
sembly. The National Council on tl 
Aging, as it will be known, will be a 
affiliate of the assembly. 

► Writing for the National Associatic 
for Mental Health, Edith Stern poin 
out that mental health covers more tha 
staying clear of a mental institutio: 
“It is,” she says, “taking things as the 
are, not as you hoped, fooled yoursel 
or thought they would be. It is recoj 
nizing obstacles to happiness, then fin< 
ing other ways to enjoy life. It is d 
liberately and intelligently thinkir 
through how to get the most out of li 
ing and then acting upon the decisioi 
you reach. It is managing your feeling 
and actions in the way that keeps yc 
the most comfortable with yourself an 
with others.” 

If we think of mental health in thei 
terms, there must be millions of oldste; 
today who, though confused . . . ha^ 
thus far managed to stay clear of 
mental institution. To enable them I 
remain outside institutional care is 
real challenge to all of us that canm 
lightly be put aside.— Today s Health . 

► Controls on commercial trampolir 
establishments have been set by tl 
St Louis Building Department, accori 
ing to the Building Officials Confcrem 
of America. The burgeoning businci 
is restricted to commercial zones; buili 
ing permits are issued only after a] 
proval of detailed plans showing loc 
tion of each trampoline, depth of tl 
pits under them, the system of wat< 
drainage from the pits, and the strengl 
of the structure. Comprehensive insu 
ance of at least $25,000-$50.000 mu 
be carried to cover accidental injury I 
patrons. 

► The ARTICLE on playground equi] 
ment announced for this issue of Re< 
Reation “From Dream to Drawiu 
Board,” by Gene Rotsch of Garde 
Grove, California, has been postpone 
and will appear in our Playground I 
sue, April, 1961. 
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P resident-elect John F. Kennedy 
has already given some thought 
to the place of recreation in i( The 
New FrontierN Two of his special con¬ 
cerns are discussed here . 



A Matter of Urgency 

“Recreation resources are a problem that can’t wait,” he 
has stated. He has insisted that we need a whole new con¬ 
cept of resource development, and comments, “Resource 
conservation is our new frontier.” 

In an article prepared for Field and Stream during his 

United States senatorship, he wrote: “Recreation areas for 

public use on the shores of our seacoasts, lakes, and gulfs 

are disappearing at a rapid rate. The National Park Service 

* 

has repeatedly called upon the government for help with 
that recreation resource for the benefit of the public. . . . 
Every year of delay in acquiring suitable areas will impose 
ever greater costs on the public purse. 

“The time for action to save our shoreline recreation 
areas is already overdue. I have sponsored legislation to 
acquire seashore areas and will make this program a prime 
objective of my administration. 

‘’The federal government, along with state and local gov¬ 
ernments and private interests, has a responsibility to meet 
the mounting recreation needs of the people of America, 
including its millions of hunters and fishermen. . . . “The 
Park Service’s Mission 66 program is behind schedule and 
should be speeded. The Forest Service’s program for the 
national forests has not been adequately implemented. We 
need to be pursuing land-acquisition policies in connection 
with new reservoirs which will make the most of their poten¬ 
tial recreation values. . . . 

“The Outdoor Recreational Resources Review Commis¬ 
sion is now at work and will report in 1961. It is every¬ 
one’s hope that it will outline wise federal policies and pro¬ 
grams in all outdoor recreation fields. . . . 

“We still can have an abudance of recreation opportuni¬ 
ties in America. Resources are still available. But they will 


soon be lost if we do not quickly go about conserving them 
and seeing that renewable resources such as fish and game 
are not only protected but increased to meet skyrocketing 
needs.” The President-elect also supports the Senate bill 
to enlist a vast army of American youth into a Youth Con¬ 
servation Corps to serve in the developing and protection 
of our national resources. 

Renaissance in the Arts 

In answer to a questionnaire submitted by The Saturday 
Review editors, Mr. Kennedy said that “The government 
cannot order that culture exist, but the government can and 
should provide the climate of freedom, deeper and wider 
education, and intellectual curiosity in which culture flour¬ 
ishes.” He pointed out that the platform of the Democratic 
party proposes a federal advisory agency “to assist in the 
evaluation, development and expansion of cultural resources 
of the United States.” 

In relation to the National Cultural Center, he says, “The 
National Cultural Center should be erected as speedily as 
possible. The private contributions have been welcome and 
helpful, and I hope will continue.” He further clarifies his 
position as follows, “The encouragement of art, in the 
broadest sense, is indeed a function of government. It has 
always been so, in a tradition that extends from the most 
glorious days of Greece. . . . 

“Our philosophy is quite simple. When an organism 
stops growing, it starts dying. This is true for nations as 
well as men, and for spirit and mind as well as material 
things. I am determined . . . that there be an American 
renaissance in which imagination, daring, and the creative 
arts point the way.” 
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A MILLION DOLLARS WORTH OF FUN 


St. Louis boasts one of the largest 
artificial refrigerated outdoor rinks in the nation. 
The Steinberg Memorial Skating Rink was inspired 
by the Wohlman Skating Rink in Central Park, New York. 


Mrs. Edward Brungard 

I CE SKATING is now the most popular 
outdoor winter sport in St. Louis, 
thanks to the beautiful Steinberg 
Memorial Skating Rink. Before it was 
built, the city had been averaging only 
four to seven outdoor skating days each 
season because of unpredictable winter 
weather. Located in picturesque 1,380- 
acre Forest Park, the huge rink can accommodate fifteen 
hundred iee skaters at one time. When the turnstiles were 
opened officially in November, 1957, 2,658 skaters took ad¬ 
vantage of the opening season. The idea of donating such 
a facility to the city of St. Louis was conceived by the wife 
of the late Mark C. Steinberg when she saw the famed 
Wohlman Skating Rink in Central Park on a trip to New 
York several years ago. She realized that a rink of this sort 
would be an ideal memorial to her husband, who died in 
1951, as it combined his two great interests—sports and 
youth—in one activity, and proceeded to make this rink pos¬ 
sible. Under the terms of her husband’s will, the Steinberg 
Charitable Trust was established, from which two-thirds of 
the cost of the §935,000 skating rink was defrayed. The 
city contributed the other one-third, which was obtained 
from operating revenue and bond funds. 

The rink is usually open for ice skating from November 
first to April first, although the exact dates depend on 
weather conditions. According to engineers, the ice surface 
will remain in a satisfactory condition until temperatures 
reach sixty degrees, but elements such as the amount of 
sunlight and humidity are also determining factors. During 
the last three seasons, 650,000 skaters have used the rink. 

This year it began its third ice skating season on “painted 
ice,” which deflects the sun’s penetrating rays. The ice was 
painted with a Zainboni ice conditioner which applied an 
onion-skin layer of water-soluble, oil-free, white paint to 
the first quarter inch layer of iee. Then, numerous layers of 
iee were added to the painted surface. The day after the 
paint was applied, and with one and a quarter inches of 
ice thiekness, the temperatures reached seventy-two degrees; 
the ice remained in excellent condition. 

Mrs. Brungard is director of the St. Louis Department of 
Parks , Recreation and forestry . She is the first woman in 
St. Louis history to serve on a mayor's cabinet. 


One of the largest artificially refrigerated outdoor rinks 
in the nation, the ice surface measures 120'-by-230'— 
27,000 square feet of skating fun. Brine is pumped through 
twenty-three miles of one-and-a-quarter inch pipe, im¬ 
bedded in a monolithic concrete slab. To freeze the rink, a 
four-hundred-toii centrifugal three-stage compressor made 
by York Refrigeration Company is used, with Freon 12 as 
the primary refrigerant. 

To condition the ice after a skating session, ice shavings 
are pieked up by the Zamboni ice machine and shoveled 
from its snow hopper into the River des Peres storm sewer 
which is adjacent to the rink. (A door cut into the side of 
the machine expedites removal of snow.) The number of 
ice shaving loads varies from one to five, depending on the 
skating crowd and the hardness of the ice. 

The rink, operated under the direction of the city de¬ 
partment of parks and recreation, admits children under 
twelve years free, and charges fifty cents admission for 
teenagers and adults. The building provides free checking 
facilities for fifteen hundred pairs of shoes, concessions 
where skates may be rented, food and drinks purchased. 

Activities 

One of the highlights of the skating season is the family 
night session conducted on Wednesday evenings from 6:30 
to 8:00 I\M. This allows parents to skate with their children 
during the week and have them home at an early hour. 
The attendance at this session alone proves that a definite 
recreation need was fulfilled in St. Louis with the building 
of the rink. Three regular skating sessions are held daily, 
and there arc also speed and figure-skating sessions which 
are extremely popular. 

A special instruction program is now conducted for 
child ren from the Missouri School for the Blind, in co¬ 
operation with the Missouri Skating Association which 
provides one instructor for each child. 

During the summer months—June to the first week in 
September—the monolithic concrete slab is coated with a 
transparent plastic-like material, Denso Roller-Ware, con¬ 
verting it for roller skating. Thus, the rink provides year- 
round recreation for St. Louis citizens. A total of eighty- 
eight thousand roller skaters attended sessions during the 
first two summer sessions. 
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Snowshoeing, 

the 

Quiet 
Adventure 

Roderick MacRae 

ITH MY FEET propped up on the fireplace I was spin¬ 
ning not-so-tall tales of the woods. My companions 
were all skiers and their distinguishing mark was 
a bandaged foot. My feet were still free and nimble for I do 
not ski, I am a snowshoer. Most of the skiers thought I must 
be crazy not to enjoy the swift, tingling schuss down the 
mountainside. Let me tell you what I told the skiers about 
the rewards of a slow trek through the winter woods. 

I picked a back trail that meandered through them at a 
gentle incline. There were no skiers to trip over. There 
were, of course, deadfalls, but instead of tripping over them 
I stopped. I stopped to enjoy a world not many people take 
time to see—the intricate world of nature in the crackling 
beauty of thirty below zero and ten feet of snow. There were 
many things alive in this cold world. The first I met was a 
small fieldmouse. He was not the u sleekit. cowrin’ beastie’’ 
of Burns’ famous ode but a very brave and determined little 
mouse. He stood on a mountain of ice and snow that deli¬ 
cately enveloped the door to his den and chewed me out in 
no uncertain terms for daring to disturb him. He finally de¬ 
cided that I, the intruder, was acceptable and proceeded 
about his business. 

Down the trail I came upon a vastly different scene. Here 
nature had not been so gentle; for in the center of the trail 
were signs of death. A deer had come out of the woods from 
the north; a wolf had been prowling up from the south. 
The two had met in a surprised fury in the brittle morning 
haze. There was, now, only a little blood upon the tracks. 

Here and there were little mantles of snow and ice hang- 
ing defiantly over the banks. Occasionally, a Lilliputian 
avalanche would dislodge a cliff of snow and topple it into 
the water. By some miracle the snow does not melt in the 
chilly water but continues downstream soon to fuse with an¬ 
other iceflow to create a brave little iceberg. 

At thirty below a snowfall in the woods is different from 
the rakish snowstorm of the city. At that temperature the 
snowflake becomes a feather. It does not really “fall” but 
lives in a state of suspended animation, drifting, not aim¬ 
lessly for its fall is purposeful, until it decides to rest upon 
a branch. Soon it is joined by other flakes, but the flakes 
do not melt and fuse as they do on city streets. They may. 
at any time, decide to pick themselves up again and drift 

Mr. MacRae is a counselor at the Minnesota Children s Cen¬ 
ter in St. Paul , a state-operated institution for emotionally 
disturbed youngsters. 


with the chilly frost. Those that stay form an ermine coat 
upon the softer balsam boughs. 

\ RE THESE sights into a world beyond the reach of most 
of us? Is it a paradise too far removed to be visited on 
our few weekend journeys beyond the city’s walls? Is thirty 
degrees below zero so abrasive a cold that man must cringe 
by a fireplace? Not at all. Almost all these sights can be 
reached in less than a day’s journey from your home. For 
example, we might take a Sunday afternoon drive into the 
country. We come to a farm with several acres of undis¬ 
turbed woodland and a frozen creek bed. Now, if this were 
hunting season, chances are that we would stop and ask the 
farmer if we could use his land. Let’s do the same today. 

This mystic winter world will not unfold magically before 
your eyes; you must look for it; you must stop and listen. 
Soon you will see the mice, the birds, and the other winter 
animals going about their business. You may hear the gen¬ 
tle crunch-crunch of a squirrel having lunch. You will have 
to watch carefully lest you crush with your giant shoeprint 
the tiny four-pawed track so delicately imprinted on the 
crusty surface of the snow. 

The other skill needed is the ability to walk. Surprisingly, 
man is not always so adept at this basic skill. Walking does 
not mean dragging the feet; it does not mean sticking the 
hands in the pockets and sauntering. It does mean taking 
high, proud steps, lifting the feet; it means throwing out 
your chest and breathing clean air; it means keeping alert. 

There is no great skill needed for snowshoeing as a week¬ 
end pastime for the family. There is, of course, a great deal 
of skill needed for long treks on shoes; but for our explora¬ 
tion journeys we need only the basic skill of walking. 

But whatever manner you choose to take a journey into 
the winter woods should prove satisfying. It will be a world 
that was once known to our grandparents who took time to 
look about them. It has strangely been lost to us not only in 
the hustle and bustle of the city but also in the rush of fast 
sports. pp 



You must stop , look , arid listen. 
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Run-down properties like this shack town have been ac¬ 
quired through the 1957 bond fund. This section will become 
incorporated into the new Boyle Heights Sports Center site. 



The outline above shows the Syhnor property , one of the par¬ 
cels which was earmarked for acquisition under the city's 
full-scale parkland acquisition and development program. 
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HOW TO SPEND 



What to do after the bond issitc has passed. 


William Frederiekson, Jr. 



The Mayor s Citizens Committee examines a site. The author 
is seen kneeling , with plan , lower left. George Hjclte , general 
manager of parks and recreation , stands second from right. 


rpo SPEND $40,- 
000,000 — and 
spend it wisely — is 
not as easy as you 
might think. In 
1957. the voters of 
the eity of Los An¬ 
geles approved a $39,500,000 bond is¬ 
sue for additional and improved recre¬ 
ation and park facilities, hut these 
improvements and additions were de¬ 
scribed in very general terms in the pro¬ 
posal. Before the hond issue was pre¬ 
sented, various citizens, groups and staff 
department members were given the 
opportunity to discuss the types of fa¬ 
cilities they felt were needed: a swim¬ 
ming pool here, an oldsters' center 
there, a picnic area elsewhere, and so 
on; hut more specific planning was 
done only after the issue was voted. 

First, committees composed of rec¬ 
reation department staff members were 
formed to consider the exact needs and 
requirements of the various communi¬ 
ties and the types of facilities which 
might he developed. Although there 
was an adequate physical planning staff 
working under the superintendent of 
park development, accepted standards 
needed reviewing, and we also had to 

Mr. Frederickson is superintendent of 
recreation in Los Angeles, California. 
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The site for Lemon Grove Playground, 
right , ivas acquired through an alloca¬ 
tion from the 1947 bond fund . Con¬ 
struction of its clubhouse teas paid for 
through the 1957 bond issue program. 


Los Angeles small fry cool off in the 
Sepulveda Playground pool, construct¬ 
ed as part of the $40,000,000 project. 
The pool is a magnet for the city s 
hordes of aquatic-minded youngsters. 


define the qualifications of those who 
would be directing the recreation activi¬ 
ties at the completed facilities. 

The committees made studies and 
recommendations for a specific pro¬ 
gram of recreation facilities in the fol¬ 
lowing categories: playground club¬ 
houses, sports fields and play courts, 
family picnic areas, beach development, 
oldsters’ centers, small children’s play 
areas, swimming pools, shelters and 
pergolas, and sanitary conveniences. 
Each chairman was asked to form his 
own committee with representatives 
from several divisions and subdivisions 
of the recreation department, such as 
plant nursery, maintenance, personnel, 
caretakers, recreation directors, and 
planners. 

These committees outlined their par¬ 
ticular problem, analyzed nearby rec¬ 
reation facilities, consulted written ma¬ 
terials, talked to informed persons, and 
gave considerable thought to the devel¬ 
opment of original and functional de¬ 
signs. Each committee then wrote spe¬ 
cific recommendations for program 
activities as well as a description of the 
facility in detail. For example, the com¬ 
mittee on playground clubhouse build¬ 
ings included in its recommendations: 
number and size of rooms, require¬ 
ments for ceiling, wall, and floor; loca¬ 
tion of heating equipment; desirability 


of play porches. Often, drawings of 
floor plans and details were provided. 

These reports were presented to the 
superintendent of park development, 
who supervised and directed the plan¬ 
ning. His staff prepared an analysis of 
each report and developed a composite 
facility so the landscape architect, ar¬ 
chitect, site planner, or engineer devel¬ 
oping plans for an entire facility would 
have a complete set of directions. 

The staff’s work did not end here, 
however. A workable formula was de¬ 
veloped with the first architectural proj¬ 
ects assigned. When preliminary plans 
are presented by the architect they are 
reviewed by the recreation staff, the 
planners, and those responsible for ev¬ 
eryday maintenance and repair. The 
plans then return to the planning staff 
for further consultation with the archi¬ 
tect. This procedure is repeated with 
each third of the work completed. Offi¬ 
cial approvals by the board of commis¬ 
sioners are secured at each stage of 
planning after the preliminaries have 
been prepared. Whenever a community 
group requests, plans are shown to the 
interested parties. Similarly, when dif¬ 
ferences of opinion exist, the plans are 
shown so that modifications can be 
made. In some communities all new 
plans are displayed at meetings set up 
locally for that purpose. 


In the beginning, one of the most 
difficult, but most important, tasks was 
establishing priorities for the develop¬ 
ment program. It was decided that all 
necessary land be acquired immediately 
so that spiraling land costs would not 
devaluate the bond dollars and the 
areas would not be developed for other 
uses. In many cases, the tempo of land 
acquisition determined the development 
program, and some projects were de¬ 
layed by slow negotiations or condem¬ 
nation proceedings. 

Some other criteria for establishing 
development priorities were: commu¬ 
nity need and interests, interest of 
elected officials, availability of bond 
funds, ease of scheduling work, rela¬ 
tionships to other improvements such 
as streets, utilities, freeways, and so 
forth. By breaking down each project 
into definite units, it was possible to 
proceed with the forty-million-dollar de¬ 
velopment program in orderly fashion. 

This procedure allowed the persons 
who would be operating the facilities 
and, thus, have a great stake in the final 
result, also to have a voice in preparing 
the plans. Experience has proven that 
this method of preparation, interpreta¬ 
tion, and review has been efficient for 
planning the expenditure of public funds 
for recreation and park facilities. # 
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Somerton Playground 9 Philadel - 
phia: facility at the right has fine ag¬ 
gregate bituminous paving and a tan- 
bark play area ivith concrete curbing and 
weep holes to permit drainage. Dance 
and crafts terrace has concrete bleacher 
steps (below left) overlooking a basket¬ 
ball court. Below right, another view 
from the terrace shoiving the paving. 




Ed Maurer 
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>ROPER SELECTION of paving or sur¬ 
facing materials for specific uses 
on playgrounds is possibly the most im¬ 
portant single factor in determining 
construction and maintenance costs, 
safety and play characteristics, and the 
esthetic qualities of the finished facility. 
Each available material has its own 
characteristics, and the question is not which is right or 
wrong, but which will fulfill the intended purpose. 

What would make the most satisfactory tennis-court sur¬ 
face—grass, concrete, clay, bituminous or asphaltic emul¬ 
sion? Obviously there are as many possible answers as there 
are categories or variations within the categories, and the 
proper selection is a matter of personal judgment based on 
budgetary requirements and the type of activity desired. 
These same questions could be asked in the choice of surfac¬ 
ing materials for other playground areas. Cinder screenings 
have been used in place of turf on intensively used athletic 
fields; many sections of the country use bituminous surfac¬ 
ing under children’s play equipment. 

Over a period of years, the Philadelphia Department of 
Recreation has thoroughly investigated every known prod- 

Mr. Maurer is recreation design and facility planner for 
the department of recreation in Philadelphia , Pennsylvania. 


uct or material which might he suitable for playground sur¬ 
facing. This investigation has covered hard surfacing of all 
types, as well as sand, sawdust, woodchips, tanbark, various 
grasses, rubberized bituminous paving, interlocking rubber 
matting, roll bituminous material with cane-fiber aggregate, 
and many others. The following materials are the ones 
found most practical for specific playground areas: 

Concrete Paving —Most successful for basketball, volleyball, 
badminton, deck tennis, and shuffleboard courts, as well as 
for drainage channels and walkways. One of the most per¬ 
manent and versatile of the hard surfaces, concrete can be 
placed with extreme accuracy. Drainage channels with in¬ 
tegral curbing and areas where excessive abrasion can occur 
demand this material. Paving with less than a one percent 
ingredient will drain effectively and rapidly with no stand¬ 
ing water. The surface treatment can be varied from smooth 
to extremely rough which has obvious functional advantages 
for outdoor dancing areas, shuffleboard courts, or ramps. 
Precast paving blocks can be used advantageously in re¬ 
stricted areas or to achieve a textural quality for esthetic 
efTects. The major disadvantage is its unyielding and nor¬ 
mally abrasive surface, which makes injuries or contusions 
from falls more severe than with other materials. Accessary 
expansion joints can cause interference with some activities: 
proper installation and curing are mandatory for satisfac- 
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tory results; minor repairs are difficult to make. 

Fine Aggregate Bituminous Paving —For general play areas 
and court game areas where extremely concentrated use is 
not expected. Another versatile material, it has been used 
more frequently than any other for playground surfacing. 
Relatively inexpensive, it is easily and quickly installed, 
easily repaved, plastic in nature, somewhat resilient, and 
homogenous in appearance. It can be laid directly on well- 
drained subsoil or on various thicknesses and sizes of base 
stone which can be either penetrated or waterbound. The 
aggregate mixture can be varied from very fine to extremely 
coarse. The asphaltic binder can be varied and is made 
plastic by heat or chemical cutbacks. For general play¬ 
ground use, where only light vehicular traffic is encountered, 
Philadelphia utilizes a section consisting of a six-inch water- 
bound base-stone course, and a two-course bituminous sur¬ 
face. The top three-quarter inch is a hot-mix fine aggregate 
material. 

Limitations are equally important to consider. Abrasion 
such as that encountered beneath basketball backboards is 
severe, and deterioration of the paving can be rapid. Sub¬ 
soil stability is extremely important and base stone is neces¬ 
sary for permanency. Installation and rolling must be care¬ 
fully supervised to produce an even and substantial paving. 
Softening in hot weather can be troublesome. Dimensional 
accuracy is more difficult to control than in some other pav¬ 


ing materials, and roller marks, bird baths, and other im¬ 
perfections are the rule rather than the exception in areas 
without a gradient of at least two percent. In confined, 
oddly shaped areas or areas with obstructions, it may be 
more expensive than other, more permanent materials. In 
recent years experiments have led to inclusion of rubber 
chips and other resilient materials into the surface course. 
Experience has shown these materials are quickly worn away 
in areas where they are most needed. Installation is also 
somewhat expensive compared to alternate methods. 

Coarse Aggregate Bituminous Paving —Best for parking 
areas. Its relatively low cost, easy installation, and perma¬ 
nence make is admirably suited for use in open expanses; 
and its installation relieves many problems that attend un¬ 
paved areas, such as weeds, ruts, dust, and debris. Care 
should be taken to completely treat the subsurface with a 
weed killer before installing the material. 

Emulsified Asphalt Paving —Exclusively for tennis court 
paving. This can be laid with more accuracy than concrete, 
and minor imperfections can be corrected with ease. Lack of 
expansion joints and its variety of surface colors and treat¬ 
ments make it desirable from an esthetic and functional 
standpoint and degrees of resiliency can be obtained by us¬ 
ing various aggregates. Control and supervision must be 
exercised when used on playing courts, however, since abra- 

Continued on Page 495 


1 AY TO PLAYGROUND FUN 

Practical uses for various types of playground surfacing 



A tanbark area and flush concrete pad surround this merry- Tanbarkarea under climbing equipment cushions falls. Many 
go-whirl alongside the Somerton dance and craft terrace. sections of the country use bituminous surfacing instead. 
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The Griper 


I F WE, THE recreation administrators 
and leaders of today, assume the 
challenge that is ours, it is time that 
we take inventory of the people as well 
as the areas that we are to serve. It 
may be a consolation when you are dis¬ 
couraged with local folks, and think 
that your community is not behind your 
program as much as it should be, to 
find that the same types of problem per¬ 
sonalities exist in any city. It is up to 
you, and me, to find ever hetter ways of 
pleasing, serving, and working with dif¬ 
ficult people. We must apply ourselves 
to learning their weaknesses and their 
strengths. 

Among the various types that I have 
found on my doorstep are: 

The Griper —Nothing is right in his es¬ 
timation. He cannot understand why we 
have a recreation department because 
he is getting nothing from it personally, 
and he cannot understand where the 
taxpayer’s money is going. The first 
tendency that we have when meeting 
such a person is to retreat; but, if we 
are prepared with the right answers, wc 
can certainly give him something to 
think about. We must have the patience 
to learn more about him; we should 
make it a point to go into his back¬ 
ground, his interests, activities, and so 
on, to see whether recreation is reaeli- 


Mlt. Orcutt is director of recreation 
in Fayetteville , North Carolina . 



ing his family or himself in any way. 
The Inferior Soul —The man with the 
inferiority complex is often found in 
the poorer and more underprivileged 
families, in mill sections, slum areas, 
but throughout the community as well. 
Wc can help him gain confidence by in¬ 
cluding him in our planning groups and 
in activities w 7 ith other types of persons 
in our community, to help him build up 
a respect for his ow f n abilities. 

The Talker —This type talks n lot but 
does nothing. Sometimes we find him 
heading the various organizations but 
actually not doing anything construc¬ 
tive. If we would personally spend 
some time with him to give him the 
foundation and insight he needs for 
constructive leadership, he could be ex¬ 
tremely useful to the department. 

The Newly Rich —This guy is so busy 
thinking of making money that he can¬ 
not bother to think of donating any¬ 
thing to the community. One approach 
to this type might be to show 7 him how 
he may gain added recognition by offer¬ 
ing financial support to our projects. 
The Organizer —Sooner or later, we are 
apt to run into the individual who is 
always trying to organize every kind of 
activity, usually with very little experi¬ 
ence in doing so. If we work to curb 
his tendency to get himself into too 
many things and center his attention on 
those most suited to his skills and ex¬ 
perience, we can promote many good 



The Organizer 


activities through him. 

77ie Sophisticate —This man too often 
“looks down his nose’ at public recre¬ 
ation as being too juvenile for his taste. 
He is often, but not always, rich and 
therefore inclined to confine his activi¬ 
ties to the country club, his estate, or 
commercial recreation. The best ap¬ 
proach to him and his ilk is through 
the cultural or more intellectual activi¬ 
ties which might be conducted by the 
recreation department. He can certainly 
he an asset to tire program if he can be 
reached and made aware of his commu¬ 
nity responsibilities. 

The Character —He is found in any lo¬ 
cality. He may be the person who seems 
to be down on his luck but is cheery 
just the same; the folksy, “homespun” 
type, or just ‘‘different.” W hen we ana¬ 
lyze all of these types, possibly this one 
enjoys life best with the least. It be¬ 
hooves all of our workers to try to help 
all those down on their luck as much as 
possible and to derive strength from the 
spirit of cheerfulness they exhibit. 

The Volunteer —Here is the backbone 
of a successful recreation program. He 
is the one who gives of his talents 
freely; and wc must keep him inspired, 
show 7 him, in every way, that we appre¬ 
ciate his contributions of help and skill. 

C oordination OF these and many 
other types of jteople is our job. 
We must take into consideration the 
character weaknesses of each and weigh 
them against his character strengths. 

If we are to forge ahead, we will have 
to understand this, and to take advan¬ 
tage of the skills and strengths of onr 
volunteers. People are the fundamental 
factors involved in our profession. 

Have vou taken inventorv latelv? if 
* • • • 


Let us not forget that, in recreation, 
people are our job. . . . 

The People We Meet 

Selwyn Orcutt 
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From the White House Conference on Children and Youth 
as delivered at the 42nd National Recreation Congress in Washington, D. C. 

Ten Challenges to Program 


Virginia Musselman 

M ORE THAN twenty-four hundred 
years ago, Socrates stood before 
an Athenian crowd and said, '‘Citizens 
of Athens, why is it that you turn and 
scrape every stone to gather wealth, and 
neglect your children to whom, one day, 
you must relinquish it all?" This cry 
is not a new cry. It has echoed, and 
will continue to echo, down the mountains and over the 
plains of every nation. It is the heartbeat of the world. If 
concern for children should stop, there would he no need 
of an atomic bomb to destroy us. We shall have destroyed 
ourselves. 

The 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth gave me the unique opportunity of going over all 
the evaluation reports of the states, territories, possessions, 
and national organizations. My job was to summarize and 
evaluate what was reported on free time, leisure, and rec¬ 
reation, including libraries and mass media. Those reports 
came in every size and shape. Some were in hand-tooled 
leather; some in simple mimeographed sheets; but in them 
was the whole panorama of our country. 

They were so honest —those reports. There was no at¬ 
tempt to gloss over the failures; they took simple credit 
for the tremendous advances that had been made; they 
listed frankly what had not been accomplished and what 
needed to be done. Anyone who feels the least bit cynical 
about the state of the nation, its national objectives, its 
hopes, its dreams, its state of health, should have the chance 
to read those reports. They represent the conscience of a 
nation. 

We all have far too few opportunities to study the forces 
that affect the future of our children and youth as a whole. 
It is so easy to become so involved in one agency, one pro¬ 
gram, one community that we see only the individual pieces 
of the vast mosaic instead of the finished picture. We all 
know, intellectually, that the health of the child, his educa¬ 
tion , his family , his religious training, the group he plays 
with, the books he reads, the movies and television he sees, 
I the neighborhood and community in which he lives all go 
I into that child. We do not always act on this knowledge, 
however, and this becomes a real challenge to program. 


1 Miss Musselman is director of the National Recreation As- 
l sociation Program Service . 


Many Challenges in One 

Many of the state and national agencies mentioned the 
unevenness of services—some lucky places, some lucky 
groups getting wonderful opportunities, others getting little 
or nothing. This holds true right down to local neighbor¬ 
hoods and right up to state-provided programs. It holds 
true in the types of leadership, and the facilities and equip¬ 
ment provided. Challenge I, therefore, is the Challenge of 
Distribution . 

Another weakness, mentioned over and over in many of 
the reports, is the failure to provide adequate programs for 
girls, for young married couples, for ethnic groups, particu¬ 
larly the Negro and the Spanish-speaking groups. Many of 
the Western states also included the American Indians, both 
on and off reservations, over half of whom are under nine¬ 
teen years of age. These young people are caught between 
two cultures, unable to accept completely the culture of their 
grandparents and not welcomed into the culture of the white 
man. The second challenge, then, might be called the Chal¬ 
lenge of the Minorities, whether it be the minority of sex, 
race, language or interests. 

A third weakness, and one running prominently through 
most of the reports, was the failure to provide programs for 
the family as a unit. Recreation programs were accused 
of separating families, rather than bringing them together. 
Very few offered anything very definite in family recrea¬ 
tion. If the family is invited as a unit, it is usually divided 
and age groups go their own way; or else the program is 
merely entertainment, where parents watch and children 
perform. Challenge III, then, is the Challenge of the Fam¬ 
ily . Family education for recreation is a fundamental need. 

Many of the states and many agencies pointed out what 
we all know—the need for recreation programs for the hand¬ 
icapped. North Carolina, among other states, specifically 
mentioned children and youth in hospitals, correctional in¬ 
stitutions, children’s homes, and those mentally or physi¬ 
cally handicapped; and they are legion. Challenge IV, then, 
is the Challenge of the Unfortunates, the hidden groups, 
with us, but all too often not of us. 

Many states reported an over-emphasis on a few sports, 
particularly baseball, football, and basketball, to the neglect 
of really good, long-term instruction in the individual 
sports. They complained that schools, recreation depart¬ 
ments, and youth-serving agencies duplicate each other; that 
thousands of youngsters, who for any reason are not iliter - 
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ested in those sports, find very few opportunities in which 
they might have a real interest. Bowling, archery, soceer, 
track and field, tennis, sailing, canoeing, horseback riding, 
skating, skiing, fencing are all in our programs to some 
degree but are not made as popular or given as much glam¬ 
or and acclaim. Challenge V, then, is Sports —not the few 
for the few, but the many for the many. 

Closely allied with the above is the lack of physical ac¬ 
tivities that offer a personal challenge. 

Where can boys and girls in their teens or early twenties 
or any age for that matter find anything to do these days 
that’s adventurous, daring, and a little bit dangerous? Ev¬ 
eryone has an instinctive need, at some period in his life, 
to find out what sort of person he is under stress, to fight 
natural forces. 

Many are convinced that this unsatisfied need is behind 
the increasing popularity of skin-diving, water-skiing, quar¬ 
ter midget racing, drag strips, motorcycling, motor boating, 
etcetera. None of our nice, legitimate games, played with 
specific rules in specific limits, fills this primitive need. 
Camping doesn’t always fill it; in fact for the failure of 
camping to hold the teenager is that camping has become 
too soft too safe, too easy. How many youngsters get the 
chance and are taught how to meet a personal, physical cri¬ 
sis? Challenge VI—and a big one—is the Challenge of 
Adventure . 

M ost STATES mentioned the big jump in attendance at 
state parks and forests, and their efforts to provide 
more tent and trailer areas, shelters, lodges, trails, nature 
museums and so on. This burst of enthusiasm for traveling 
emphasizes the need for much earlier, much more intensive 
programs on what we used to call nature but what is now 
being called physical science. 

Interest in, and a liking for, the great outdoors must be 
started early when children’s curiosity about the world 
around them is at its strongest. It is then that the beginnings 
of adventure can start, as the youngster learns how to be 
comfortable in and to enjoy the forests, waters, mountains, 
plains, and deserts. Anemic, make-believe programs in day 
camping, all too often merely transposed playground pro¬ 
grams, cushioned, soft, with no follow-through do very little 
to stimulate the thrill of the out-of-doors. 

Demonstrations, exhibits, weekend workshops have 
sprung up, but learning how to light a primus stove, set 
up a tent and inflate a sleeping bag is not knowing how to 
enjoy camping. Why are we so afraid of family education 
for recreation, not just in the camping area, but in all forms 
of free-time activities that family groups can learn together? 
Why do we shy away from science programs, where what is 
learned in formal education can be applied to informal rec¬ 
reation interests? 

Call it what you will, Challenge VII is the Challenge of 
the Wild , and if we want to preserve our wilderness areas, 
we had better meet that challenge. ( See also Page 476.) 

One of the most often-stated criticism of the states and 
national agencies is the lack of, or inadequacy of, creative, 
cultural activities. Literally millions of children and youth 


have never seen a live play, listened to a live concert, seen 
a great painting or piece of sculpture, read or heard or 
written poetry, seen an opera, played any form of musical 
instrument. Too few have had any creative outlet in paint¬ 
ing, dancing, drama, or music. Too many receive their only 
art experience through the programs they watch passively 
on television. 

Perhaps this is tied up with another feeling expressed in 
the reports—that recreation agencies, both public and pri¬ 
vate, seem to lack fully stated and fully understood objec¬ 
tives. Programs in the cultural activities tend to be hit-or- 
miss; long-term, well-organized plans with specific objec¬ 
tives are a rarity. The State of Utah noted, 4 ‘We offer chil¬ 
dren a tremendous flurry of very dead stuff.” Challenge 
VIII is therefore the Challenge of Community Culture. 

T he time has come—make no mistake about it—when 
we must take a eold, objective look at our communi¬ 
ties and ourselves. We must cut off the dead branches of any 
programs that have been allowed to get out of hand and 
graft new programs that will fulfill our long-range objec¬ 
tives. No agency, public or private, can afford to work alone 
in this age of ever-increasing resistence to tax hikes and 
voluntary giving. 

Quantity must give way to quality. Constant, sober eval¬ 
uation, and analysis is imperative. It does not necessarily 
follow that if five playgrounds are a good thing, ten will 
be even better. It does not necessarily follow that a town 
without a year-round program should spend thousands of 
dollars on a summer program. It is quite possible that in 
some places playgrounds as they are conducted have lost 
their usefulness and their programs should be drastically 
changed. Wc should accept no established concept unless it 
stands up under critical analysis. 

Throughout every evaluation report sent in to the White 
House Conference ran the repeated recommendation for 
more and better coordination between all community agen¬ 
cies serving children and youth. Lack of joint planning, 
duplications of facilities, leadership and programs, lack of 
policies for joint use of facilities were all cited as weak¬ 
nesses throughout the nation. Some of these weaknesses 
eaine from the inadequacy of our present use of mass media 
to awaken public interest in, and better understanding of. 
leisure; failure to infonn the public more effectively as to 
existing opportunities, and failure to enlist their support. 
The real basis of these weaknesses is fundamentally the fail¬ 
ure to have worked out specific, long-range objectives for 
our activity program, and the resulting failure to involve 
both youth and adults in setting up and carrying out these 
objectives. Challenge IX might be called the Challenge of 
Joining Hands —the challenge of working for the good of 
the community, not just the good of a department or agency, 
whether public or private. 

W E COME now to the last challenge—and the severest in¬ 
dictment of recreation programs. As it appeared in 
the Massachusetts report: “. . . a new view of eulture seems 

Continued on Page 486 
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Thomas S. Siler and James W. Hitzman 


Dear Santa, 

I want a doll for my sister 
Donna. 

Ernest 

T iie brief letter above is one of 
literally thousands mailed in the 
six Santa Claus mailboxes dis¬ 
tributed throughout the city of Pensa¬ 
cola, Florida, at Christmastime. Just 
one such heartwarming request makes 
the city’s Santa Claus mailbox program 
worthwhile. The fruits of this simple, 
inexpensive idea have been immeasur¬ 
able. The city recreation board has 
continued sponsoring the mailbox pro¬ 
gram since 1950 with cooperation of 
the Pensacola News Journal . 

Construction was simple. Total cost 
was less than $100, of which the major 
portion was for the painting. Copied 
after regular mailboxes, the wooden re¬ 
ceptacles, 24"-by-24"-by-24", have slop¬ 
ing fronts and two-inch pipe bases. 
They were built by members of the 
city’s parks division, who also set them 
out each year. Two of the six boxes 
have metal bases and are portable. They 
can be placed on paved sites and can 
also travel from school to school, with 
the arrival times announced in advance. 
Put up the first week in December, the 
mailboxes remain up until one or two 
weeks before Christmas. 

The program is dependent upon pub¬ 
licity and the News-Journal , always 
ready to cooperate with the recreation 
board in publicizing its activities, has 
matched the department’s enthusiasm 
for this project. Each night during the 
season the padlocks on the various mail¬ 
boxes are unlocked and the hoard of 
mail returned to the recreation office. 
The letters are funny, selfish, gener- 

Mr. Siler is director of personnel and 
Mr. Hitzman is recreation superin¬ 
tendent of the Pensacola , Florida , Rec¬ 
reation Department. 


ous or heartwarming, but are always 
written in earnest. Quite a few of them 
are stamped, and some even contain 
money, usually a few pennies a child 
wants to put as a down payment, to as¬ 
sure Santa’s appearance. Such money 
is turned over to the youth centers. 

The enthusiasm and anxiety with 
which children anticipate Christmas is 
seen in the letters, as is their thought¬ 



fulness and generosity toward others. 
What can be more sincere than a simple 
letter from two brothers, who say, 
“Please bring us a bicycle each. That’s 
all we’re asking for because we don’t 
want to be selfish. Bring my baby sister 
a musieal rocker and a doll. We’ll 
leave our door open in case you can't 
get the bikes down the chimney. We 
will be good boys.” 

Sometimes the kids remind Santa of 
what he didn’t bring last year, and one 
little girl told him, “Thank you for the 
toys that you sent me last Christmas. 1 
am seven years old and would like to 
have a doll that is called ‘dollikins,’ a 
pair of bedroom shoes, a brownie suit, 
or some doll clothes. Please don’t for¬ 
get to take some toys and clothes to the 
poor children. We will leave something 
for you to eat.” 

Parents, too, use the Santa mail¬ 
boxes, and a variety of “mail turns up 


—from personal letters which wander 
in by accident, to utility bills, which 
look as though they had been dropped 
off in the hope that Santa would pick up 
the tab. Very rarely have any “crank” 
letters shown up and never has there 
been even one bit of vandalism. 

The recreation department has had a 
number of offers from commercial or¬ 
ganizations to sponsor the program, but 
these have all been discouraged. Even 
the newspaper’s generous offer to give 
a bicycle to the outstanding letter was 
refused. To keep the letter program in¬ 
formal and spontaneous, it must remain 
entirely in the hands of the children. 

The recreation board receives many 
compliments on the colorful red-white- 
and-green boxes each year, and, with 
the city’s expansion, it is likely that 
more boxes will be made. When the 
program ends, all letters are burned, 
and, although it is necessary, everyone 
concerned feels a trifle sad. One match 
puts the final touch to thousands of 
words that have been slowly, deliber¬ 
ately, and hopefully printed on every 
kind of paper, from five-dollar station¬ 
ery to brown paper bags by youngsters 
who still believe there is a Santa 
Claus. 

* * # * 

Other Santa Claus Letters 

It is interesting to see how the rec¬ 
reation departments in different com¬ 
munities handle “Dear Santa” letters. 
In Bayonne, New Jersey, for example, 
letters from special North Pole mail¬ 
boxes are forwarded to the department 
of parks office. Appropriate answers are 
sent to the children and a prize is given 
for the best letters from each grade. 

In Mount Vernon, New York, on the 
other hand, the letters are forwarded to 
teenagers, who acknowledge their re¬ 
ceipt by Santa. In many cases, where 
the letters are especially sad, they are 
forwarded to the proper city agencies. 
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RECREATION 

The Plus Factor 


Leisure-time activities help the retarded 
to cross the bridge 
leading from the institution 
to the community 


Curtis H. Krislief 

HE retarded need skilled recrea¬ 
tion help, skilled assistance in 
learning how to relax, how to 
enjoy being with others, and how to 
have just plain fun. A training pro¬ 
gram in work habits is important; so 
is formal education up to the optimum 
of his individual ability; but another 
plus factor—recreation know-how—is 
necessary to help the retardate make a 
successful social adjustment in the com¬ 
munity. The presence or absence of this 
plus factor of recreation often makes 
the difference between a happy, socializ¬ 
ing person and a shy, withdrawn, un¬ 
happy person. 

Many a retardate discharged from in¬ 
stitutions fails to make an adequate 
community adjustment, not because he 
is unable to work on a job, not because 
he does not have the ability to get along 
in the community, but simply because, 
when through with a day’s work, he has 
no knowledge of how or where to spend 
his time. The retarded person has diffi¬ 
culty in mixing with other people in a 
social situation; many have never had 
the opportunity to learn how to enjoy 
their unoccupied hours. 

Bob, whom I had occasion to work 
with in Minneapolis, was discharged to 
a public residential center after many 
years of institutionalization. He was 
able to find work and, although the ad¬ 
justment from institution to community 
living was not easy, he seemed to be 
making a go of it. Then, one day he 
came in to say he wanted to go back 
to the institution. He didn’t mind the 
work; he liked living at home; but he 
did not know how to go about making 
new friends and knew no place to go 
when he was finished with work. At the 
institution he had friends, people to 

Mr. Krisiief is director of community 
service for the National Association of 
Retarded Children . 


whom he could talk. This was not true 
now. He had thought it over, decided 
to quit everything—and go back. 

Bob’s verbalization of his feeling of 
loneliness led to the formation of the 
‘'Fun Club” at one of the Minneapolis 
settlement houses. Bob was one of the 
earliest members of the “Fun Club,” 
organized to help young adults like 
himself. I met him frequently at the 
club and at my office during the months 
after he had said he had had enough of 
city living and wanted to go back to the 
institution. I saw remarkable changes 
in him, most of which I am confident 
could be attributed to his new r -found en¬ 
joyment of his leisure time. “The Fun 
Club is the best thing,” he said one day, 
and as we talked I saw that the loneli¬ 
ness he had felt had almost disappeared. 
He had found new friends, he enjoyed 
the get-togethers, he w r as enjoying his 
life. 

HPhe retarded person needs to he ed- 
A ucated in recreation. Even those 
so severely handicapped as to require 
institutional care can benefit from the 
experience a good recreation program 
can provide. The retardate, like anyone 
else, needs to learn how to let go, feel 
comfortable, and be relaxed in a social 
situation. To the staff of the institution 
and collaborating agencies in the com¬ 
munity, this goal should be as impor¬ 
tant a focus of concentration as any 
other part of the training program. 

The recreation leader can do much 
to relieve some of the tensions engen¬ 
dered by the competitive society in 
which both we and those who are re¬ 
tarded find ourselves. Instead of pro¬ 
moting individual competition, the wise 
recreation leader may consider the team 
approach more appropriate in many in¬ 
stances, because it tends to relieve the 
individual of singleness of competition 


and brings the retardate into a group. 
Like the rest of us, the retardate enjoys 
sharing himself with the group to which 
he feels he belongs. 

The recreation leader can do much to 
help retarded children and adults over¬ 
come the frustrations they encounter in 
the everyday world. The retarded need 
a great deal of acceptance, approval, 
encouragement, patience, and attention. 
They need these things because they 
cannot succeed as accomplished busi¬ 
ness men, skilled craftsmen, bank presi¬ 
dents, or store owners. They cannot 
become professional people or social¬ 
ites climbing the success ladder. Their 
futures are limited. 

Mo5t of us are encouraged by our 
little successes. W e like to feel that our 
competitors or co-w orkers look up to us. 
The more wc progress, the more recog¬ 
nition and attention we receive. This 
can’t happen to those whose potential 
for success is limited. Yet this need 
to enjoy success is not lacking in the 
retarded, and it is a need that recreation 
people can fulfill. A pat on the back 
for Jimmy while he is having fun, or an 
encouraging smile, can do more for him 
in the span of ten seconds than many 
other types of therapy. In the final 
analysis, it is the spirit of good will and 
active participation that makes a rec¬ 
reation program or any other therapeu¬ 
tic endeavor a realitv. 

mf 

r I^ilE sword facing recreation person- 
nel in institutions is doublc-edned. 
Should they persist in attempting to in¬ 
tegrate the retarded into activities and 
programs outside the institution? The 
answer is a loud and strong “YES.” 
But, at the same time, the more the re¬ 
tardate is removed to activities on the 
outside, the more dissatisfied lie may 
become. Why? Because lie must first 

Continued on Page 493 
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LOW MAINTENANCE 

LANDSCAPE DESIGN 

How to hold down costs and still achieve satisfying results 


Milton Baron 

ASIC landscape DESIGN must always consider the prob¬ 
lems of maintenance, and be kept as simple as pos¬ 
sible. “Over design” results in poorly kept areas, 
poor public appreciation, and vandalism. Since mainte¬ 
nance-free areas are nonexistent, design must be in practical 
relationship with manpower and equipment. Usually there 
is a direct relationship between original cost and subsequent 
maintenance cost; the lower the first cost, the higher later 
costs and vice versa. The use of the best materials, methods, 
and construction will save money later. The following are 
important considerations: 

Architectural Materials —Utilize materials which maintain 
themselves or withstand neglect. Avoid large glass areas, 
enamel or porcelain materials in structures. 

Buildings —Use brick or stone rather than paint. 

Roads —Use blacktop or concrete rather than stabilized 
gravel or sandy clay. 

Paths —Must be adequate for purpose and traffic. Use black¬ 
top, concrete, or heavy stone chips; avoid loose gravel, tan- 
bark. 

Steps —Use concrete, stone, or brick; avoid wood or timber. 

Posts —Use stone, concrete or metal (wood only above 
grade). 

Mr. Baron is associate professor and assistant campus land¬ 
scape architect at Michigan State University. This material 
was presented at the 13th Annual Great Lakes Park Training 
Institute . 


Utilities: 

Location —Keep easements on property lines. All utility 
lines should enter building at one point, allowing a mechan¬ 
ical room or core to be in one place. Utility lines should be 
placed under roads (in housing) and be easy to find and re¬ 
pair. This makes for less interference with trees and ir¬ 
replaceable landscape features. Valve boxes and other con¬ 
trols must be in accessible places, are best in or at edge of 
roads, walks, or drives. 

Storm lines —Use 10-inch lines (minimum size for self clean¬ 
ing). 

Catch basins —Use 48-inch diameter basin (for mechanical 
cleaning). 

Drain inlets —Use large sizes (self-cleaning). 

Lawn drains —Place ring of sod around edge to stabilize soil 
and prevent silting. 

Su rface runoff —Get rid of surface water, if possible, with¬ 
out any structures (less original cost, less maintenance). 
Irrigation —Provide hose bibs on building. Provide a mini¬ 
mum system, a main line at least; au automatic system is 
better. 

Roof drainage —Either locate downspout on a separate 
storm water system or use splash panel and sod. 

Rubbish —Supply ample small outside wastepaper baskets, 
tank-type rubbish containers at service docks, incinerators 
and garbage disposal units in buildings. 

Basic Design: 

Mechanical equipment —Mowing and snow-plow equipment 
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should be widest type possible. Space trees at least six feet 
from fences or buildings to allow machines to get by and 
keep width of walks six feet. Make sure deadend streets 
have turning space and keep back-arounds to a minimum. 
In feeding lawns use salt-spreader type equipment and make 
feedholes for trees with air compressor. 

Lawns —Use trees, small trees and large shrubs, acer gin- 
nala, and cornus mas—no small or medium shrubs. Elimi¬ 
nate biennials, roses, iris, chrysanthemums, lilies, and so on. 
If flowers are required, try narcissus, scilla, certain species 
of tulips, crocus (spring and fall); avoid hyacinths. Use 
only slow growing, hardy perennials, none which are ramp¬ 
ant or must be divided often. Choose plant materials in ac¬ 
cordance with function they must serve. Survey existing 
plant materials and save only healthy specimens, protect dur¬ 
ing construction period; keep new grades as close as feasible 
to existing grades around trees to be saved. 

In general, use slow growers near buildings and walks and 
fast growers in lawn and mass plantings. Remove large 
shrubs requiring annual pruning to keep shape. Use un¬ 
dipped materials, only natural forms; no hedges, clipped 
specimens, espaliers. Keep vines to a minimum, especially 
on buildings. Remove low overhanging trees and shrubs 
whenever possible; avoid competition between people and 
plants on roads, walks and paths. Use groundcovers tolerant 
of locations rather than lawns requiring high maintenance. 
Use stonechips and terracing materials in locations under 
trees instead of ground covers. 

Plant for permanence; avoid filler plants. Locate trees 
away from walks to prevent root heaving. Locate trees and 
shrubs so as to prevent future conflicts. Locate plants away 
from overhead utility lines, underground utility lines, wells, 
septic tanks,, and drain fields. Avoid surface-feeding trees 
(soft maples, elms, willows, poplars) ; these clog drains, 
raise walks, rob lawns and beds of water and food. 

Color accents —Use tubbed or large potted plants on terrace 
and elsewhere rather than large amounts of annuals. 

Bed levels —Keep same as lawn to eliminate shaping lawn 
edge. 

Bed treatment —To eliminate cultivation and constant weed¬ 
ing use groundcovers such as evergreens, vinca, hedera, 
pachysandra, pachystima, euonymus, taxus, and juniperns, 
or ajuga, viola, hosta, and so on. 

Bed edging —Use redwood strips on edge, steel lawn curbing 
with adjoining paved or gravel areas. 

Plant Materials —Utilize materials which maintain them¬ 
selves; are free from insects and disease; are hardy without 
protection or semi-hardy—requiring little protection. Use 
plants which promise freedom front drought, freedom from 
dieback (do not use wiegela, deutzia, philadelphus, budd- 
lia), and freedom from pruning and suckering (plants with 
own root rather than grafted where possible), and freedom 
front cultivation (shrubs which are full to base). Plants 
should be wind resistant and deep rooted, especially in mid¬ 
dle and old age; not brittle in ice storms; have good stem 


and crotch structure; be vigorous and meet competition 
well; have compatibility with new environment (exposure, 
soil, drainage). Plant only at the correct horticultural sea¬ 
son. Plant fresh nursery stock which has been root pruned 
and from your own maintenance nursery if possible. 

Planting Design: 

Spacing —Use large groups requiring no soil cultivation 
between large number of same species, large and small trees 
rather than shrubs. Allow space for maximum growth; keep 
plants away from walks and buildings. 

Adjoining architecture —In special areas—under >vide over¬ 
hangs, balconies, and so on—use paving, stone chips, and 
so on, rather than plantings; edge with redwood or like. 
Plant outside drip line where natural moisture is available, 
using spreaders or vines which will move into the dry zones. 
Next to garden walls, sign posts, and so on, pave with brick, 
concrete, or flagstone flush with turf for mowing rather than 
hand clipping. Provide hard surfaces for areas likely to get 
worn; use asphalt or stone and fences or walls in place of 
hedges. Provide adequate rubbish or litter baskets and butt 
jars in the right spots. 

Planting Details: 

Mulch —Use straw, rotted manure, leaf mold, or compost. 
Antidesecant sprays —Use wiltproof and plantcote sprays. 
Staking —Do same time as planting of shade trees. 

Guying —Do same time as planting; prepare deadmen. guys, 
and so on in advance. 

Pruning (a subject in itself) —Hard rather than light de¬ 
pending on specie; remove interior wood, etcetera, not 
terminals, to keep shape of specie. 

IF rapping —Use kraft tree paper on everything except 
shrubs, from up. 

Label —Permanent type should be attached at planting time 
by foreman making final inspection. 

Pruning —Use complete rejuvenation on older shrubs rather 
than thinning by portable power saw or cutter bar. 

Lawns —Feed with long-lasting fertilizer and test soil to 
eliminate extra feedings. Use light foods by siphon method 
and sprinkle system. Use slow-acting foods, otherwise extra 
mowings in spring are necessary. No raking is necessary if 
rotary cutters are used. 

Leaf problem —Use mist sprayer to blow leaves into rows 
or zones and pick up with vacuum raker; stockpile for leaf- 
mold compost. There should be no hand raking, especially 
of beds (leaves between shrubs turn to compost). Allow 
cultivated circle around new plants for two years, afterwards 
mow up to the plant. 

Spraying —Use general all-purpose sprays, eliminate dor¬ 
mant sprays where possible. Use dusts in early morning for 
local control. 

Chemical weed control —Follow extension suggestion in 
each state. 

Tree-feeding —Use air compressor during of! months. 

Winter protection —Use rabbit repellant spray, wilt-proof 
spray for new evergreens; poison wheat in tubes for mouse 
control; shade broadleaf evergreens. 
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Man-made island floats on lake at Sterling Forest 
Gardens , near Tuxedo , New York. 


Island building begins with logs of Styrofoam , a 
Dow; plastic. Fifteen-inch bolts fasten the flotation 
material to a ivood superstructure. > 



In the third phase of building , ivooden sections and planks 
are joined to the Dow Styrofoam log flotation material. 

Need an Island? 

BUILD ONE! 




Wooden framing is then covered with ply¬ 
wood. Note side rope holds anchor. 





Nearly finished , island has free¬ 
form shape. Final cost of build¬ 
ing the 40'-by-30' area: $1500. 


“What we need,” mused landscape architect William Rutherford, “is an island 
right in the middle of that lake. Let’s build one,” Architect Rutherford was standing 
in the midst of the 125 acres of wild woodland, lakes, and streams that make up 
Sterling Forest Gardens near Tuxedo, New York. It was early this past summer, 
shortly after the gardens had been officially opened to visitors for the first time. The 
gardens are part of a corporate research “campus” (industrial park) in the foothills 
of the Ramapo Mountains. 

No one argued with the suggestion to “build” an island. Members of the Sterling 
Forest operating staff had long since been imbued with the philosophy of “can-do.” 
After all, the team had already transformed these many acres from the marshland and 
peatbog into solid ground and a system of lakes that now served as the practical en¬ 
vironment for literally millions of flowers of every description. After this gigantic 
earth-moving and earth-shaping project, what was it to build a l’il oF island? 

So they did. Not a big island, to be sure, and not an island from the ground up, 
for this one floats on plastic logs and can even be moved out of the water, but an island 
just the same. And it serves its purpose—not only as an accent of beauty but as a 
sanctuary to which the ducks, swans, and flamingos that grace the lakes and shorelines 
can retreat from man and smooth their ruffled feathers. 
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A Play lot 
Built 
on Legend 


Edna B. Learning 

Q uetzacoatl, the legendary 
plumed serpent of the Aztecs, 
has returned from the mists of 
time to enrapture the children on a col¬ 
orful playground in Colorado Springs. 
Colorado. Conejos Park, a gem-like 
playground, located in a crowded resi¬ 
dential area, is isolated by several nat¬ 
ural and man-made harriers—a creek, 
a railroad, a freeway, and one of the 
major traffic arteries of the city. 

The park was designed to occupy a 
minimum of space, yet serve a maxi¬ 
mum use. Conejos Park, in actual size. 
78 feet by 163 feet, was the testing field 
for equipment designed to fit the needs 
of a Latin-American community. Pieces 
of sculpture, architecture, relief draw¬ 
ings, art decorations carry out the leg¬ 
end of Quetzacoatl, who symbolizes the 

Mrs. Leaming is on the staff of the 
Des Moines Register l ribune. 


evolutionary striving of the soul within 
the human animal. 

James W. Taylor, director of parks 
and recreation, further explains the 
park is “challenging children to use 
their imagination in play, because as in 
life, so in play—if there is no challenge, 
interest is soon lost. We have attempted 
to design an illusion of danger and haz¬ 
ard with a minimum of such/’ The 
climbing areas are so constructed that 
a fall would not endanger a child since 
the play space is free of lower-level ob¬ 
struction and a drop would only be a 
minor hazard—the ground is cushioned 
with tanbark. 

i 

Ill Colorado Springs, to date, three 
park areas have been selected for spon¬ 
sorship by various service clubs. Cone¬ 
jos Park, dedicated in 1957, was a co¬ 
operative project of the Colorado 
Springs Chamber of Commerce, the 


How a tenth of an acre 
is transformed 
through the magic 
of imagination, 
program through 
cultural inheritance 


parks and recreation department, inter¬ 
ested citizens, and artists of the area. 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce con¬ 
tributed twenty-five hundred dollars 
from its youth fund towards the con¬ 
struction of play apparatus and mate¬ 
rials. Artists of the area held an art 
auction, individual artists contributing 
one or more pieces of work. This raised 
approximately fifteen hundred dollars 
and was used for equipment. Private 
individuals made contributions varying 
from five to fifty dollars. In all. seventy- 
five hundred dollars were collected for 
development of the park. 

Extensive research in public and pri¬ 
vate libraries provided the basis for 
Conejos' pieces of sculpture, architec¬ 
ture, relief work, pottery ornamenta¬ 
tion, hieroglyphics, and symbolic de¬ 
sign, as on the drinking fountain. An 
enormous amount of research material 
is studied and evaluated for utilization: 
then is modified to fit the needs of the 
site, the items transformed into educa¬ 
tional play forms. 

Now mothers and children spend 
hours in the park using it for play and 
as a central meeting spot. The children 
meet here daily to construct beaded and 
painted articles based on the folklore 
of their forefathers. 

Bott Park, with fossil-and-dinosaur 
theme, has been selected bv the Pilot 

9 4 

Club, a group of thirty-five civic- 
minded business women, as their 1960 
project. Fourteen hundred dollars were 
pledged toward the development and 



The a nth or 
rests on 
one of the 
ceramic fig¬ 
ures on the 
merry-go- 
round . 
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construction of the site and its accom¬ 
panying equipment. 

The Quarterback Club, an athletic 
group, sponsored Antlers Park, which 
has the theme “England and the Spirit 
of Knighthood.” Three thousand dol¬ 
lars has already been subscribed for 
this park which will include tennis and 
bowling courts later to be utilized for 
ice skating and hockey in season. 

A “Space Flight will be constructed 
on a one-time city reservoir site which 
has been abandoned and will be modi¬ 
fied into a community-type building, 
the apparatus to suggest a section of the 
moon. W hen completely developed, this 
park will represent an investment of 
approximately fifty-one thousand dol¬ 
lars. This is inclusive of grade work, 
modification of the present reservoir, 
irrigation system, paving and curb, play 
sculptures, park lighting, and landscape 
materials. 

Mr. Taylor is vitally interested in the 
completion of this program and brings 
to the plan an enthusiasm matched by 
his staff of design and maintenance en¬ 
gineers. One of these, Delmar Doty, 
superintendent of parks—whose office 
compares favorably with the most mod¬ 
ern of art centers—studies each under¬ 
taking with layouts in replica before 
construction. Mobiles of equipment, 
miniature replicas, stacks of blue line 
drawings and layouts, shelves of space 
fiction, mythology books, and ceramic 
animals fill the office where he brings 
into proper form the results of research. 

The park-system budget for 1960 ex¬ 
plains how the city cooperates with the 
effort of the department to carry out an 


original creative plan by allocation of 
funds: 

Administration .$ 47,530 

Parks . 215,916 

Recreation . 103,901 

Forestry . 41,759 

Boulevards & Freeways 91,285 

Cemeteries 

(Parks Dept.) . 86,655 


Operating Total . . . $587,046 
Colorado Springs has a truly indige¬ 
nous playground system inspired by the 
heritage of its citizens. Other cities 
might turn to the legends of the Norse¬ 
men, to Gaelic mythology, or other cul¬ 
tural inheritances their settlers brought 
with them. 



Detail of 
plumed serpent . 


Detail of 
drinking fountain . 


Children explore climbing wall , a 
replica of a temple wall, with 
an opening on the alley , permitting 
entrance from rear of the park. 





Delmar Doty leans on 
the play apparatus 
that he designed . 
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THE RA CE 

for OPEN SPA CE 



May Apple Hill corral , Essex County 


T o keep pace with estimated urban growth the New 
York City Metropolitan area (a region which em¬ 
braces twenty-two counties in three states) must 
spend $1,900,000,000 to acquire public recreation lands to 
relieve the present “woeful deficiency"’ of such facilities. 
According to The Race for Open Space,* final report of a 
two-year study by the Park, Recreation, and Open Space 
Project, the region’s 550 municipalities are so far short of 
minimum recreation acreage standards that only four per¬ 
cent of the area’s sixteen million residents can enjoy these 
minimum facilities. 

The study warns that both time and space are running 
out. The situation grows more acute day by day since “be¬ 
tween 1955 and 1985 the change predicted in the New York 
region is as follows: population from 15,000,000 to 24,000,- 
000; per capita real personal income from $2,470 to $4,350; 
the work week from forty hours to thirty-two hours; and 
passenger automobiles from 3,900,000 to 8,600,000. . . . 
Every indicator of recreation demand . . . points to an in¬ 
exorable rush to the outdoors.” 

Three previous reports issued by the project include The 
Law of Open Space by Shirley Adelson Siegel, The Dynam¬ 
ics of Park Demand by Marion Clawson, and Nature in the 
Metropolis by William A. Niering (see RECREATION, Octo¬ 
ber 1960). All emphasize that the raee for open space is 
clearly one of the greatest and most urgent problems to face 
the region in its long history.” 

Among the proposals of the final report are recommenda¬ 
tions to government agencies on various levels. The report 
recommends to the federal government that: 

“Federal policies and programs in fields which affect out¬ 
door recreation should assist in the establishment of new 
parks and should discourage encroachment on existing 
parks. Particular agencies which need to stress the impor¬ 
tance of parks and open space arc the Bureau of Public 
Roads, and the Housing and Home Finance Agency with its 
constituent bodies, including the Federal Housing Admin¬ 
istration and the Urban Renewal Administration. . . . 

“The federal government should use its existing programs 

* Published by lbe Regional Plan Association. Available from 
National Recreation Book Center, 8 West Eighth Street. New York 
11. «4.00. 


to assist the states in acquiring park land accessible to 
densely populated cities, just as it now assists the cities 
themselves to establish parks in connection with urban re¬ 
newal. 

“Additional national parks should be located in closer 
relation to urban population center. There are two great 
opportunities to implement such a policy which would be of 
great benefit to the people of the New York region, as well 
as to the nation as a whole: the proposed Delaware Valley 
Reservoir and Recreation Area and the proposed Cape Cod 
National Seashore. Both areas are widely used by people 
of the region.” 

N THE state level the project study declares that, “Bold 
leadership in the three states is essential if progress is 
to be made in setting aside adequate open space for this 
fast-growing region. 

“New Jersey and Connecticut should follow New York’s 
lead in permitting its municipalities to: (a) require dedica¬ 
tions of land or payments in lieu of land from subdividers, 
(b) allow clustering of buildings within existing zoning un¬ 
der suitable conditions, (c) purchase less than a fee in land 
in the form of development rights (conservation easements). 

“New Jersey’s provision for a longer maturity for park 
acquisition bonds (forty years) should be adopted by the 
other two states. All three states should consider better 
means of assisting municipalities to soften the shock of a 
sudden loss of tax revenue which may occur when a eountv 
or state park is established within their boundaries. This 
might be done by payments in lieu of taxes which decline 
to zero over a period of perhaps five years. 

“Privately owned nonprofit open space which has con¬ 
servation, educational, or esthetic value and whose perma¬ 
nence is assured by deed restriction, or conservation ease¬ 
ment to a government body, should be made tax-exempt in 
New Jersey as it is now in New York and Connecticut. 

“State highway programs should have parks prominently 
in mind. They should consider helping to create new parks 
and attractive rights-of-way by excess condemnation and. 
above all, they should avoid any encroachment oil existing 
parks.” 
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MEANINGFUL GROUP EXERCISE 


A dynamic physical fitness program for women and girls 

in recreation centers , clubs , and churches. 


rriHE EXERCISE 
program 
conducted in a 
community cen¬ 
ter is of necessity 
unique in its con¬ 
ception and exe¬ 
cution. Since it is 
usually a basic service, with little or no 
fee required for participation, it offers 
specific immediate appeal to all ages 
and types of women. In the school set¬ 
ting, where physical education courses 
are mandatory, program planning is 
relatively routine and, to a large extent, 
dependent upon established curricula 
developed for various age groups. 


Miss Schwartz is director of women's 
and girls 9 activities , Health and Physi¬ 
cal Education Division , Jewish Com¬ 
munity Center , Milwaukee , Wisconsin . 


In a community center, interest must 
be aroused and maintained in a hetero¬ 
geneous group made up of teenagers, 
young adults, adults, and older adults— 
all having access to the facilities during 
the limited number of hours allowed 
for a women’s and girls’ program. 
Since participation is voluntary and un- 
conlrolled, the goals and objectives of 
the program, although basically di¬ 
rected towards physical fitness and 
growth, must encompass needs that are 
peculiar to a group-work agency, such 
as adjustment to the group, recreation 
outlets in a comfortable atmosphere, 
social growth, and group acceptance. 
In addition, there is the real problem of 
developing and maintaining rapport 
among a diversified, shifting, or apa¬ 
thetic clientele. 

Morning sessions tend to attract par¬ 
ticipants of similar background—mar¬ 


ried women whose children are at 
school all day, married women without 
children, and women whose economic 
status permits domestic help. Within 
this grouping, however, there may be 
an age span of more than thirty years, 
and classes and activities have to be 
geared to stimulate enthusiasm, partici¬ 
pation, and achievement for a wide 
age range. 

Evening sessions are attended pri¬ 
marily by older teenagers, career 
women, and younger married women 
whose husbands serve as babysitters 
during their “night off.” There may 
be a sprinkling of older women but, 
by and large, the majority of older 
women prefer morning sessions when 
these are offered. However, in the 
evening classes, too, problems are posed 
by the age range. For the teenager a 
few year’s difference in age presents 
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a difficult hurdle, and, on the other 
hand, the degree of tolerance and for- 
bearance does not always directly in¬ 
crease with increasing age. 

For the purpose of providing the 
most beneficial and enjoyable exercise 
program, and one in which the great¬ 
est number of participants can be in¬ 
volved, many aspects of physical edu¬ 
cation must be stressed—formal calis¬ 
thenics, sports activities requiring a 
minimum of initial skill and coordina¬ 
tion, and activities for the highly 
skilled, athletically inclined individual 
—with no disproportionate emphasis 
on any one of these areas. The ap¬ 
proach to each should be carefully 
thought through so that, where possible, 
differences in age, inclination, aptitude, 
and personality present no insuperable 
obstacles. 

The term, “formal calisthenics” is 
used here only in the sense of a regu¬ 
larly scheduled program. In actuality, 
informality in the center setting is the 
keynote and the key to the success of 
such a class. Warmth, concern, and 
understanding must emanate from the 
leader to the group—the ability to make 
both obesity and fragility comfortable 
under the same roof and the art of mak¬ 
ing an individual figure problem a 
sympathetic group responsibility are 
important tools in assuring regular at¬ 
tendance. The common denominator of 
physical well-being can make a co¬ 
hesive, closely knit unit out of a nor¬ 
mally highly dissimilar aggregation of 
individuals. 

I N developing and promoting an on¬ 
going calisthenics class, too often 
the primary emphasis has been, falla¬ 
ciously, on “slenderizing.” In a frantic 
attempt to compete with commercial 
institutions and the high-powered ad¬ 
vertising agencies, calisthenics has be¬ 
come synonymous with weight reduc¬ 
tion in the material issuing from the 
publicity departments of many group- 
work and recreation centers. The un¬ 
derweight or average-weight woman is 
rarely considered or wooed in the litera¬ 
ture prepared to highlight the pro¬ 
gram—it having been decided by some 
invisible authority that the appeal to 
vanity is far more effective than the 
appeal to good sense—and a large ad¬ 


ditional potential of participation is 
lost unwittingly. Youth, also, is not 
particularly impressed by a weight- 
reducing regimen no matter how 
euphemistically titled, since fading at¬ 
tractiveness in the face of advancing 
age has no meaning in their concept of 
eternal spring. 

A more honest, albeit more difficult, 
accent, which may not always obtain 
immediate popular response but which 
may have long range positive effects, 
combines a major stress on the acqui¬ 
sition or retention of suppleness, agility, 
relaxation, coordination, with a minor- 
key nod in the direction of weight re¬ 
duction. A constant refrain on the 
necessity for attaining and maintaining 
physical fitness in a motorized, labor¬ 
saving-device civilization, although de¬ 
void of glamor in its implication of a 
narrow, rocky road to grace, is aimed 
at a far wider audience than the merely 
obese. When the tired housewife, the 
weary secretary, the stooping salesgirl 
recovers from her initial shock at the 
thought that all her expenditures of 
energy and labor in her circumscribed 
milieu must be supplemented regularly 
by a supervised exercise routine in 
order to sustain her physical and 
mental well-being, and when she allows 
herself to he drawn into the circle of 
the initiate, she usually becomes an 
enthusiastic advocate of the theory of 
planned recreation in the community 
center setting; for once committed a 
convert rarely apostatizes. 

— 



"Wh*n lh«i hopper* t*m tup pot to leod you In group tinging** 
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Incorporating into the exercises 
movements that have visual appeal, bor¬ 
rowed perhaps from a ballet or modern 
dance; developing a running verbal 
commentary rather than the musical 
accompaniment; imaginatively entitling 
each exercise (the “dip,” the “rock ’n 
roll,” “the cakewalk,” the '’chorus girl 
routine”) ; interjecting health and diet 
advice throughout the period are tech¬ 
niques designed to retain the interest 
of the participant. Daily exercise at 
home, alone, may be a chore and a 
bore, but in a group setting, under 
supervision, a feeling of excitement and 
shared fun can be successfully gen¬ 
erated. The degree of intensity of this 
feeling is directly related to the leader, 
who must have a conviction of the 
value of the program, coupled with 
genuine enthusiasm and the ability to 
infuse the group with a similar attitude. 

In the flexible setting of the com¬ 
munity center, morning participants 
can be encouraged to bring their pre¬ 
school children into the class. This has 
been successfully implemented by hav¬ 
ing a play area set aside in a corner of 
the gymnasium for a small quiet-game 
program for children during the class 
period. Should the community center 
have a nursery school program, a 
natural mother-child coordinated pro¬ 
gram can be developed. When parents 
register their children for nursery 
school, their attention should also be 
directed to the concomitant adult ac¬ 
tivity. Conversely, mothers who com¬ 
plain of being tied to the house by small 
children when they are approached to 
join the women’s exercise class can be 
encouraged to enroll their children in 
the nursery school. 

In the area of specialized program 

many ideas grow out of the basic need 

to combine physical fitness values with 

skill accomplishments, working with the 

natural groupings that fall within the 

center's purview. A mother-child swim 

instruction class can be developed, with 

the primary emphasis on water-safety 

rules to be absorbed and followed hv 

0 

parents; the secondary purpose being 
the acquisition of techniques for help¬ 
ing the very young child to learn to 
swim under the tutelage of his parents. 
Thus, The mother becomes actively in-> 
volved in a learning and teaching 
process instead of assuming the usual 
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passive role, with all instruction de¬ 
volving on the specialist. 

A natural outgrowth of the for¬ 
mal physical education program, 
following from the rudimentary ex¬ 
ploration of diet and health factors in 
physical fitness, is the discussion group 
focused on these topics, drawing upon 
the entire female membership for par¬ 
ticipation. A lecture-discussion series 
inaugurated at the Jewish Community 
Center of Milwaukee was designed on a 
monthly basis and held immediately 
following the morning gym classes, in¬ 
corporated a calorie-counted luncheon 
and a guest speaker for each session. 

When a homogeneous group has 
emerged under the guidance of the 
professional staff, a change of pace can 


Come to the Fair 

People come by the busload and even 
planeload to see Art-in-Action during 
the annual holiday decorations pro¬ 
gram in Oakland, California. This 
year, eighty persons came by plane 
from San Diego, a distance of six hun¬ 
dred miles, for the colorful show. Every 
year busloads come from communities 
throughout central and northern Cali¬ 
fornia. Last year’s record attendance 
for the four-day event was eighty thou¬ 
sand. 

Sponsored by the Garden Clubs of 
the East Bay and the Oakland Park De¬ 
partment, the show features many new 
ideas on how to make Christmas in the 
home more attractive by using inexpen¬ 
sive materials readily available to ev¬ 
eryone. There is no admission charge. 
Popular displays include a cone booth, 
shadow boxes, arrangements, niches, 
the holiday kitchen, gift wrapping, 
mantels and wreaths, candles, holiday 
table settings, Christmas Tree Lane, 
miniature Christmas trees, and tin-can 
art. 



Hark the Memphis Cherubs Sing! 

A traditional way to celebrate Christ¬ 
mas is with music and the Memphis, 


be provided by planning a session 
which combines aspects of the class 
process with a purely social function. 
A morning exercise-badminton group 
can hold its summer sessions at least 
once a month at one of the city parks 
or at the home of a member. A golf 
instruction group can be formed into 
a once-a-month (or more often) 
tournament, leasing a park or club set¬ 
ting, and planning an entire day’s pro¬ 
gram based on this activity, to include 
a picnic lunch, prizes, or trophies, and 
the provision of additional instruction, 
if desired, by staff in a completely in¬ 
formal atmosphere. Similarly, a youth 
tennis-instruction group can be con¬ 
tinued on a coed basis by providing a 
social dance hour following the formal 
instruction period. 

Planning of program must undergo 


Tennessee, Recreation Department 
sponsors an annual musical presenta¬ 
tion. Last year the recreation choral 
clubs performed Joseph and the Nativ¬ 
ity at one of the community centers, in 
which Christmas songs, linked together 
by a narrator, told the Christmas story. 
Even the cherub and junior choruses 
participated. Afterwards, a recreation 
department float with eighty-five chil¬ 
dren singing carols rolled along in the 
yearly Christmas parade sponsored by 
Memphis merchants. 



Bright Ideas 

^ Spray small trees, branches, and 
ornaments with aerosol-type paint 
spray bombs. Small objects can be 
hung up with string and sprayed while 
slowly spinning. Use the new florescent 
spray paints or spray on a solid base 
coat and then mist in contrasting spat¬ 
ters. 

^ Shatterproof fragile glass orna¬ 
ments with clear shellac by pouring a 
small amount of shellac inside each and 
swirling until inside is coated. Replace 
metal hangers. Shellac will keep orna¬ 
ments from shattering if dropped and 
hold them together if cracked. 


^PROGRAM 

various modifications to fit into the 
physical facilities available—swimming 
pool, massage-steam rooms, double 
gymnasium, bowling alleys, etcetera, 
but the important point to keep in mind 
is that competition with school cur¬ 
ricula or private health clubs is self- 
defeating and stultifying. A leader’s 
rigidity in the translation of profes¬ 
sional training into practice can but 
lead into the deadend of decreasing 
membership and participation—in an 
era when more than ever the crying 
need is for more imaginative and more 
inclusive concern with the development 
of a dynamic program for the physical 
wellbeing of the largest numbers 
possible. # 



Clothespin angels are effective dec¬ 
orations for your tree. Lise crepe paper 
for their dresses, or foil of different 
colors, gathered at the top of the pin, 
and heavy white paper for their heads 
and wings. Paint. A little turn-back 
flap, under the chin, can be pasted to 
the top of the clothespin to join body 
and head. A ruffled collar of crepe 
paper can hide it. Design head, halo, 
and wings all in one piece, as in sketch. 
Paste bright colored paper on the wings 
and/or use stars or glitter. Use yellow 
crepe paper for the curls and paste to 
head. 

^ Fifty-four stringers of ruffled alu¬ 
minum foil (one foot wide, three-ply 
thickness) decorate the municipal 
Christmas tree in Tyler, Texas. The 
fifty-five-foot-high tree also has three 
thousand multi-color lights and a five- 
point, plaster lath star with ten incan¬ 
descent fifty-watt lights. 
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Many things can be done toward 
next summer's camping fun , now! 


Jack Fogel 


Families Plan 



Now, 

Later 




A BOUT TWICE A 
year almost 
every recreation 
director feels the 
need for inaugu¬ 
rating some new or 
different recrea¬ 
tion program for 
his community. The Moline, Illinois. 
Recreation Department, serving a pop¬ 
ulation of about forty-three thousand, 
felt just such a need last October. 

After a discussion with local sport¬ 
ing goods dealers about the tremendous 
increase and interest in camping, this 
department decided to learn exactly the 
extent of this interest in the town. The 
local paper agreed to carry an editorial 
about the increase in camping, its re¬ 
lated fields, and its many advantages, 
as well as an “interest” ballot form, to 
be filled out and returned to the rec¬ 
reation office. 

Eight families replied, indicating in¬ 
terest in becoming members of a camp¬ 
ing elub. The recreation department 
wrote these families, set up a first meet¬ 
ing of what was to become the family 
eamping elub, and provided enough 
program materials and refreshments 
for about fifteen or twenty people. The 
local library supplied camping films 
and local sporting goods stores supplied 
additional information and pamphlets. 

Thirty-five attended that first meet¬ 
ing. They discussed the feasibility of a 
eamping club program and decided to 
hold a monthly meeting, and to make 
up and conduct the entire program 
themselves. During the first eight 

Mr. Fogel is director of recreation in 
Moline , Illinois . 


months the number of families in¬ 
creased from the original eight to 141, 
representing some 560 individuals. 

The recreation department has de¬ 
vised registration forms which require 
the family’s name and address, phone 
number, type of eamping, number of 
years at it, as well as each child's name 
and age. The form also contains space 
for a suggested list of other possible 
club members. Because of the cver-in- 
ereasing large membership, a rotating 
refreshment committee of club wives 
takes eare of buying and serving. 
Money is collected at each meeting and 
put into a kitty for the next time. 

Members keep up to date, between 
meetings, via a campers’ newsletter con¬ 
taining information from the campers, 
details on weekend campsites around 
the Moline area, equipment informa¬ 
tion and prices, campsite regulations, a 
classified listing of items wanted and 
for sale, listing of books on camping, 
literature sources, eamping recipes and 
games, and so forth. This is passed out 
free to all members attending elub 
meetings. 

One of the club’s first actions was 
electing a board of directors to plan 
future meetings and programs. These 
people meet between the club’s regular 
monthly meetings and plan such activi¬ 
ties as panel discussions, slide presenta¬ 
tions, movies, open discussions, gadget 
shows, equipment displays, speeches, 
and so on. Club meetings last two hours 
and the recreation department supplies 
a game room, games, and equipment, 
and a supervisor for the children, to 
make it a true family activity'. 

Because of the club’s continuing 
growth, a contest was held to determine 


the design and club colors for a club 
patch. The patches are now on view, 
across the nation’s campgrounds, on 
numerous pieces of equipment and 
wearing apparel. Auto stiekers are next. 

Two major activities climaxed the 
winter program: an outdoor display' of 
eamping equipment supplied by local 
dealers and distributors and a weekend 
elub eamping trip to a state park one 
hundred miles away. The outdoor show, 
held on a Sunday afternoon in one of 
Moline’s parks, attracted between 750 
and 1,000 people. 

Before the weekend eamping trip to 
Lake Geode in Iowa, several volunteer 
advance parties went to the campsite to 
take pictures and draw area maps. Let¬ 
ters were also sent to the park ranger to 
make official arrangements. At the last 
few meetings before the trip ninety- 
three families signed up for the trip. 
Unfortunately, the weather was bad and 
only forty-four families actually went. 
Those attending, however, participated 
in nature hikes, fishing, sightseeing, 
and so on. Campers built a council fire 
on Saturday night, roasted marshmal¬ 
lows, sang songs, told stories, and in¬ 
dulged in other typical eampfirc activi¬ 
ties. 

The eamping club has been extreme¬ 
ly successful and continues to expand. 
It already needs larger quarters. The 
reereation department receives weekly 
requests about membership in the new 
elub. The local sporting goods dealers 
are also enthusiastic, as witness their 
offers to elub members of special week¬ 
end sales and discounts. The club mem¬ 
bers and the recreation department are 
looking forward to a very’ successful 
1960-61 season, dt 
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Reviving an Old Musical Art 

Community groups are learning how 


Ann M. Lingg 

A S THE SHADOWS of Christmas Eve 
lengthen, small groups scattered 
all over the country gather with 
friendly neighbors and play a most 
unusual holiday serenade. Solemnly 
garbed, each of the “musicians” carries 
a small bell in each hand, and some¬ 
times an extra one in a pocket. Soon 
the air, crisp with the breath of Christ¬ 
mas, is filled with the tinkle of carols 
and folk tunes produced by the little 
choir of melodious chimes. 

This scene takes place in about a 
hundred towns or villages, most of them 
in New England where the custom in 
America originated. Rung by devoted 
fans, hand bells stimulate the Yuletide 
spirit among friends, cheer shut-ins and 
hospital patients, and enliven school 
celebrations. One of the Boston groups 
rings in Christmas from the doorsteps 
on Beacon Hill. In Stockbridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts, the ringers assemble in the liv¬ 
ing room of a child psychiatrist, who 
first saw and heard hand bells at a chil¬ 


to make music with 


dren’s party in Brookline, a Boston sub¬ 
urb, twenty years ago. He ordered a set, 
got his family to practice, and has stim¬ 
ulated the formation of at least ten new 
groups. 

One of his fellow ringers has intro¬ 
duced hand bells at the Brearley School 
in New York City. There are groups at 



Bennington College in Vermont; in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts; at Prince¬ 
ton and Michigan State Universities; in 
churches in large cities on both sea¬ 
boards. In addition to the New Eng¬ 
land Guild of Handbell Ringers, there 
is also a national guild. Together, they 
are expanding a centuries-old English 
tradition. Actually, however, bell ring¬ 
ing on various forms is one of the oldest 


hand hells. 


musical arts, recorded in the pagan rit¬ 
ual of ancient Egypt. 

Beautiful as it may sound to the ear, 
most ringing we hear from tower bells 
is but a glorified sound effect, which 
consists of endless permutations (called 
“changes”) of the notes of the scale, 
scientifically organized into definite 
patterns. 

A “peal” of over five thousand 
changes is possible on a set of only 
seven bells, requiring three hours of 
steady ringing by a paragon of strength, 
coordination and memory. 

Originally, hand bells were used 
merely to practice change ringing with¬ 
out disturbing people living near the 
belfries. Their musical potentialities 
were discovered only a hundred years 
ago. It developed that the small treble 
bells can produce trills; that the large 
tenor bell, when swung, sounds like a 
church bell; that, by varying the force 
of striking, expression and dynamic ef¬ 
fects not usually identified with bell 
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ringing can be obtained. 

Since 1945 bell ringers have been 
flooded with inquiries by people who 
want to take up this new group activity. 
For, in addition to being a unique form 
of musie-making—in an age when re¬ 
corded music is ever-present—bell ring¬ 
ing leads to a wider appreciation of 


music itself. The hand bell offers al¬ 
most limitless opportunities for experi¬ 
menting with variations of musical 
themes, and it has become a popular in¬ 
strument on the “concert stages” of 
smaller communities. Repertories are 
no longer confined to carols and folk 
songs, but include many airs from con¬ 
cert classics. Activities are no longer 
confined to Christmas Eve. 

And yet, Christmas Eve is the bell 


ringers 1 big night. For inevitably the 
sound of bells evokes visions of wintry 
landscapes and crackling fireplaces, of 
the smell of pine and the hope of peace, 
which make up the magic of Christ¬ 
mas. jp 

Condensed and reprinted with permis¬ 
sion from THINK Magazine , December 
1954 , by International Business Ma¬ 
chines Corporation. 


Social Recreation 
and the Church 


Harold Harton 

ROVIDING THE PLACE and the lead¬ 
ership for wholesome play or 
suitable social recreation for a 
church group has many possibilities. 
The program can be chosen or adjusted 
to match the social codes and the facili¬ 
ties of any denomination or church. If 
dancing is forbidden, “moving in time 
to music” may not be. If musical in¬ 
struments or records are inappropriate, 
we can sing or clap our way to a happy 
frame of mind. If there is not enough 
space for active games, we can use some 
that are especially planned for small 
places. We can be creative in music, 
drama and crafts. 

But what about the leadership? In 
most churches it is notably difficult to 
enlist enough Sunday-school teachers, 
choir members and executive personnel 
for all the organizations. Those who vol¬ 
unteer their services are usually kept 
very busy. Few of them will have had 
any leadership experience in social rec¬ 
reation. 

One answer may be to bring in help 
from outside. But for the activity to 
be really meaningful, the leadership 
should come from within. Furthermore, 
it is also difficult to find enough leaders 
in the community outside the church. 
Many churches are faced with the prob¬ 
lem of training their own leaders in 
suitable recreation program methods 
and techniques. What do they do about 
it? 

If several congregations are able to 


get together, a course in such training 
may be arranged. It could be planned 
on the basis of suitable activities, how 
they may be adapted to the various or¬ 
ganizations within the churches, and 
why they should be encouraged. It is 
of the utmost importance that the in¬ 
structors in such a course be an enlight¬ 
ened and understanding person, as well 
as a skilled leader. Above all, he should 
radiate enthusiasm and the philosophy 
that “people are more important than 
activities.” Unless this is so, the ca¬ 
reers of potential leaders may he alarm¬ 
ingly short. 

jVFow WIIAT are the problems of a 
•L ^ social recreation leader in the 
church? Our answer may be gleaned 
from the numerous requests for help 
one hears from church organizations. 
Can you suggest a program for our 
couples’ club? How can wc expand the 
activities of our teen-age club? Have 
you any suggestions for our Sunday- 
school picnic program? What can we 
do to make our auxiliary meetings more 
interesting? 

Are there not common denominators 
for all the leaders of these different 
groups? Certainly their desire to help 
people enjoy themselves, and to assist 
the church in its endeavours, is uni¬ 
form. 

To the inexperienced leader of an 
adult group it may seem that little help 
is to be gained from attending a course 


in teen-age recreation. If we could just 
overcome this unfortunate misconcep¬ 
tion, many organizations would benefit. 
For some reason or other, the idea is 
prevalent that recreation leaders should 
have “prescriptions” for programing. 
They look for agencies that will provide 
prearranged programs, the games, so- 
eializers and dances all carefully ex¬ 
plained. The fact is that very few for¬ 
mula programs are available. On the 
other hand there is almost unlimited 
supply of resource material available in 
books and magazines, on records, and 
through the various idea services. 

We are led to the conclusion that the 
greatest need is for leadership tech¬ 
niques and resourcefulness in program¬ 
ing. A versatile leader can instill a 
great deal of enthusiasm into any group 
by making one program fit the people— 
and not fitting the people to a packaged 
program. 

Ideas do not grow on trees or come 
in neat little packages. They grow in 
the minds of resourceful people. Every 
church group has people who need only 
a training ground for developing their 
ideas to the place where they become 
a tangible expression in the life of the 
church, tfp 

Condensed and reprinted with permis¬ 
sion from Community Courier April- 
May-Junc 1960. Mu. Harton is adviser 
in social recreation , Community Pro¬ 
grammes Branch , Ontario Dcjxirtmcnt 
of Education. 
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Program Pickups 

• The Sylacauga, Alabama, Recreation 
Department is always a fertile source 
of new ideas. This summer it gave a 
water show titled “News Panorama,” 
in which every section of a daily paper 
was featured. For front-page news, the 
synchronized swimmers performed to 
“Around the World”; the weather re¬ 
port was “Stormy Weather,” with dry 
ice in the pool making the clouds; and 
the editorial page was done to “The 
Typewriter Song.” Just proves that 
events that may be old hat can be made 
novel and fresh with a different slant. 

• “Visit Your County Parks Day” was 
sponsored by the Hamilton County 
Park District in Cincinnati this fall. 
In the three county parks, Sharon 
Woods, Winton Woods, and Miami 
Whitewater Forest, all facilities, includ¬ 
ing food concessions, paddlewheel 
boats, boating, fishing, golf, horseback 
riding, archery, family camping, and 
pony rides were open at half price. In 
beautiful autumn weather, charter boat 
trips, food drawings, drawings for boat 
rental and permits; golf passes for the 
1961 season; horseback riding; and 
three awards for one week’s free camp¬ 
ing during 1961 were arranged. Special 
guides conducted nature walks. 

• The Third Annual New Hampshire 
Family Cainporee, held at White Lake 
State Park for a weekend in September, 
was the “best ever” according to the 
450 people who attended. They repre¬ 
sented one hundred families from forty- 
two different communities. The week¬ 
end of outdoor living was sponsored by 
the New Hampshire Recreation Society 
in cooperation with the State Depart¬ 
ment of Recreation. Richard A. (Wink) 
Tapply, New Hampshire field repre¬ 
sentative of the National Recreation 
Association, acted as director. 

The activity-packed program began 


with a get-acquainted campfire, fol¬ 
lowed by movies showing recreation op¬ 
portunities in the state. Saturday, an 
archery balloon shoot, Family Field 
Day events, boat-safety demonstration, 
novelty boat races and swimming races 
were featured. A folk-dance party for 
small fry was held in the afternoon and 
a square-dance party took place in the 
evening. Instruction classes in char¬ 
coal cooking and baking, knots useful 
in camp, and safety hints for campers 
were highlighted. Family groups pro¬ 
vided entertainment on Saturday eve¬ 
ning at a group campfire. On Sunday 
Dr. Leslie Clark, conservation educator 
for the Society for the Protection of 
New Hampshire Forests, conducted a 
nature tour which was a smash hit with 
the adults. The children had a nature 
treasure hunt. 

White Lake will be the site for the 
1961 cainporee, too. Anyone may be 
put on the mailing list for pre-campo- 
ree information by writing to Richard 
Tapply, 42 Lake Street, Bristol, New 
Hampshire. 

• The St. Lucie County, Florida, Rec¬ 
reation Department was cited by county 
and state officials for its outstanding 
work this summer in tying in education 
and recreation to curb juvenile delin¬ 
quency and foster creative leisure 
among its young people. The recrea¬ 
tion program, a joint state-county ef¬ 
fort, showed an individual registration 
of over thirty-six hundred youngsters. 
At the St. Lucie holiday and play area, 
twenty instructors from the regular 
school coaching and teaching faculty, 
in addition to year-round county per¬ 
sonnel and college and high-school stu¬ 
dents trained in recreation work, 
chiefed the program. Remedial reading 
classes, which had a registration of 177, 
were a first this year and were praised 
highly by the citizens. Tap, ballet, and 
ballroom dancing, finger and sponge 


painting added cultural spice to the 
agenda. A full program of golf, tennis, 
soccer, and softball, croquet, tumbling, 
horseshoes, Ping-pong, and pool made 
up part of the sports menu. School 
superintendent Ben Bryan voiced hope 
for the inclusion of mathematics and 
science courses in the summer program, 
and St. Lucie’s recreation director, 
Woody Dukes, expressed a desire to 
expand regular recreation activities in¬ 
to the evening hours with added lighted 
facilities. 

Lessons Can Be Fun 

To give nature-starved city dwellers 
an opportunity to learn about the local 
flora and fauna and to observe them in 
their natural setting, the Ida Cason 



Birdwatching at Callaway Gardens 


Callaway Gardens in Pine Mountain, 
Georgia, and the National Field Staff 
of the Girl Scouts cosponsored two na¬ 
ture study workshops. Twenty-four 
participants—troop and program con¬ 
sultants, camp counselors, and other 
group leaders—were taken over flower 
trails of the twenty-five-hundred-acre 
sanctuary by the resident horticultural- 
ist, introduced to exotic plants in the 
greenhouse, and assisted by the gardens’ 
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ornithologist to recognize some of the 
140 varieties of birds dwelling on the 
premises. Printed material on garden¬ 
ing, landscaping, and nature study was 
made available to those attending. 

Since the workshops ended, leaders 
have been bringing their troops to 
study and enjoy the abundant beauty 
of the gardens, which are a natural for 
recreation and nature programs. When 
these gardens were in the planning 
stages, landscape architect G. Leslie 
Lynch, of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation staff, was consulted. He land¬ 
scaped a section which offers lovely 
man-made beaches, eleven spring-fed 
lakes, fishing, a motel, and a clubhouse. 

An Immediate Problem 

The ever-present dangers of en¬ 
croachment were graphically presented 
at a luncheon cosponsored by the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association and The 
Reader s Digest which served to release 
the report of the National Committee on 
Encroachment of Recreation and Park 
Lands and Waters (summary of report 
given in Recreation, November 1960 , 
Page 427). In the photograph to the 
right are James Evans (right), chairman 
of the NRA Board of Directors, Shirley 
Siegel, New York State assistant attor¬ 
ney general (see also Page 476) ; and 
James Monahan, senior editor of The 
Digest. Below, Donald Sinn, superin¬ 
tendent of recreation and parks in Flint. 
Michigan, and committee chair man. 
shows Mr. Monahan what encroach¬ 
ment can and does mean. 


Georgia Society Officers 

New officers of 
the Georgia Rec¬ 
reation Society, 
elected at its an¬ 
nual meeting at 
Jekvll Island in 
September, are: 

Clifford A. King, 
Clifford A. King, Jr. J r superintend¬ 
ent of recreation, 
Douglas, president; John H. Davis, di¬ 
rector of recreation, Dalton, president¬ 
elect; Fred Caswell, superintendent of 
recreation, Cartersville, first vice-presi¬ 
dent; J. R. Goff, director of recreation, 
Moultrie, second vice-president, Re¬ 
becca Hollingsworth, director of At¬ 
lanta Girls Club, secretary; Claude 
Lewis, director of recreation, \\ arner 
Robins, treasurer; and Robin Jackson, 
Atlanta Recreation Department, and 
George Harris, director of recreation, 
Brunswick, board members. 

Continued on Page 494 
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Arthur Todd 


Accountability for Tools and Equipment 

W E ALL FACE the problem of careless handling of tools 
resulting in loss, theft, and breakage. The dollar 
value of losses in equipment and tools through loss, 
theft, or breakage is less important than the attitudes of 
carelessness developed in the worker which affect his pro* 
duction output and the pride he feels in doing his job. A 
system for the control of damage and loss of tools will also 
encourage proper attitudes and principles involved in the 
careful and correct handling of tools by the employee. The 
values encouraged by a system of control include: fixing 
of responsibility, conservation of property, appreciation of 
property value, and more efficient work accomplishment. 
Steps necessary in setting up a system of control include: 

Methods of Control 

Marking Systems 

1. Schotchlite decals—various sizes and designs. 

2. Branding iron for burning initials or designs into wood 
parts. 

3. Penetrating die for marking metal parts. 

4. Electric pencil for inscribing metal parts. 

5. Vibrating hammer for marking metal parts. 

6. Metal stamps. 

7. Metal tags—to be attached with adhesive backing or 
with drive screws. 

8. Colored paints. Use conspicuous colors for rapid iden¬ 
tification and a color code to identify assignment of tool to 
individual parks in a park system. 

9. Embossed equipment (done by the manufacturer when 
items are purchased in quantity). 

10. Indelible pencil for marking porous equipment. 

Location of Markings 

1. Should be placed in prominent place where they may 
easily be seen. 

2. Should be placed where it will not be erased by natural 
wear inflicted by daily use. 

3. Should be placed in a consistent place to facilitate rapid 
identification. 


Mr. Todd is assistant executive director of the National 
Recreation Association . 


Storage Facilities 

1. One man should be responsible for signing tools in and 
out. This should not be his sole responsibility but merely 
part of his job. 

2. Tool boxes containing tools for particular jobs. Applies 
to a system where specific tools are assigned to individuals 
for long periods of time. 

3. Individual lockers. Also applies to systems where tools 
are assigned to individuals for long periods of time. 

4. Wall storage. Paint outline of tool on wall where it 
hangs. 

5. Mobile tool storage: (a) mobile repair units, (b) tools 
assigned to particular vehicles. 

Check-In and Check-Out Systems 

1. Written receipt required for tools assigned. 

2. Tag system—identifies employee. Tag is hung in the 
place occupied by the tool. 

3. Blackboard system. Name of the employee and tools 
assigned written on large board. 

Fixing Responsibility 

1. Tools may be assigned daily or for a period of time. 
Signature form should be used which identifies tools as¬ 
signed and fixes responsibility in the employee using the 
tool. 

2. The foreman or crib man who signs for special tools 
(electric drills, sanders, etcetera) should be held respon¬ 
sible. 

Discipline 

1. Loss of time—layoff. 

2. Cost reimbursement. 

3. Reflection on service rating (merit system). 

4. There is need for careful study of legal aspects and re¬ 
sponsibilities involved with such things as civil service and 
union implications. Policy for disciplinary actions should 
be set by policy-making authorities. 

Inventory 

1. Scheduled physical checks should be made by admin¬ 
istrative personnel. 

3. Spotchecks or unscheduled physical checks should be 
made by supervisors or administrative personnel. 

Conclusion 

The most important aspect of accountability for public 
tools and equipment rests in the attitudes developed in the 
employee as a result of the methods of control exercised. 
There is no one best system or method of control in this 
process of accountability. The suggestions brought out here 
should therefore be applied by each individual department 
in accordance with its particular organization, size, and 
needs, if: 

This summary of session on equipment control at the 1960 Great 
Lakes Park Training Institute is used with permission. 


A LTHOUGH WE are the richest nation with the highest individual living standard, 
we have one of the lowest “public living standards” of Western nations. Our 
cities are littered with ugliness and choked with automobiles. Our parks, schools, 
museums, municipal buildings, and transportation systems are unattractive and poorly 
maintained. Our urban areas sprawl, constantly swallowing up agricultural land and 
ignoring the need to preserve the countryside. 

If the good life of the future is not to degenerate into a vast traffic jam and a 
strangled complex of cities, there is urgent need for immediate urban, regional, state¬ 
wide, and nationwide master planning [see also Page 476]. Such planning . . . must 
preserve and reestablish recreational areas and landscape. It must reorganize urban 
areas into compact pedestrian islands, surrounded by open space, within which public 
and private transportation can speedily move— Victor Gruen, architect and city 
planner. 
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Ten Challenges 


Continued from Page 468 


to be emerging. Technical and scientific values, rather than 
humanitarian values are emphasized. Agencies have been 
concerned with methods rather than with social goals and 
social values .” Ohio summed it up: “We may build the 
deadliest missile, or send man farther into space than any 
other nation, or even conquer disease, but unless we help 
our children and youth to understand and follow the basic 
values of life, we shall have failed in our greatest and most 
sacred obligation/’ 

Challenge X then, is our greatest challenge— the Chal¬ 
lenge of Lasting Values . Virtue, morality, ethics, courage, 
courtesy, citizenship are old-fashioned words. Our children 
and youth are surrounded by cheap cynicism that tends to 
negate the good and the beautiful. They see a daily flouting 
of law; they see the wicked flourishing, bribery and corrup¬ 
tion in high places; they find immorality accepted in the 
books they read, the movies and television they see. They 


see crime pay off and honesty laughed at. 

Behind the skills we can teach, beyond the programs we 
can provide, must come a deliberate, strong emphasis on the 
basic values of life. Let no one say that this is not the 
business of recreation or that it should not be its major 
objective. If we place more emphasis on strength, fleetness 
of foot, quickness of eye and of wit than we place on respect 
for human dignity, appreciation of goodness and beauty, 
and responsibility for the rights and privileges of all, then 
we are slated for oblivion, and we do not deserve the title 
of youth-serving or character-building agency. 

Since we started out with a quotation from Socrates, it is 
fitting to close it with a quotation from a poem by Eugene 
Fuller called “Athenian Youth Speak of Socrates”: 

Many before him had no doubt been wise , 

And many brave , and many loved truth; 

But he, we think, deserves the earliest prize 
For making all these beautiful to youth . 

1 pray that every child and youth in America can say the 
same for each of us. 


Race for Open Space 

Continued from Page 476 

r T^HE report calls on the counties to establish park sys¬ 
tems to encompass a wide range of needs: recreation, 
water supply, flood control, storm water drainage, and na¬ 
tural area and wildlife preservation. The study states: 

“The establishment in the past of three great county park 
systems in Essex and Union Counties in New Jersey and 
Westchester County in New York give inspiration for meet¬ 
ing the greatly expanded role which county parks will be 
called upon to assume in the years ahead. Advancing from 
the present 28,000 acres to 263,000 acres in county parks 
will require acts of great leadership by county government. 
Two counties have already begun to meet the challenge. 
Morris and Somerset Counties in New Jersey have new park 
agencies; they have county park plans which meet the stand¬ 
ards set forth by this project; and they have acquisition and 
development programs underway. More limited progress 
is being made in Bergen, Westchester, and Suffolk Counties. 



from Today's Living 
©1957, New York Herald Tlrbune, Inc. 

“IVhew! That was a close one!” 



“In the absence of county government in Connecticut, the 
role of providing close-in, all-day recreation areas for Fair- 
field County will have to be undertaken in part by the cities 
and towns and in part by the state. A means of integrating 
efforts to provide all-day recreation facilities might be 
through intermunicipal regional planning agencies which 
are already being organized in the state. 


f\N THE municipal level, the report asks the region's 550 
^ municipalities to “acquire adequate park acreage, to 
practice conservation, to permit flexibility of design in resi¬ 
dential areas in order to achieve better open space in the 
form of residential commons, to protect the parks they al¬ 
ready have, to concentrate on park acquisition while there 
is still time and leave park development for later, to control 
water pollution and beach erosion, to plant new trees and 
preserve existing trees.” 

The report also covers the region, site by site, making 
specific recommendations. These include ten new regional 
parks, five in New Jersey (Delaware Valley, Island Beach 
State Park, Lake Wawayanda, Round Valley and Spruce 
Run, and Sandy Hook), four in New York (Fire Island, 
Lloyd Neck, Moriches Inlet to Montauk. and Shawangunk 
Mountains) and a tri-state park in Connecticut, New Y ork, 
and Massachusetts. # 
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R for the ill 

AND HANDICAPPED 


Hh The program planning committee 
for the 42nd National Recreation Con¬ 
gress tried something new this year. It 
scheduled meetings of general interest, 
such as “Understanding the Needs of 
Older People,” “Workshop on Prob¬ 
lems of Supervisors,” “Recreation Re¬ 
search—The What, Why and How,” 
etcetera, on Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Wednesday were used for 
special meetings so that those people 
working with the ill and handicapped 
could meet together. We are interested 
in knowing how you liked this plan and 
would appreciate hearing from you. 


Beatrice II. Hill 

4* Among those present at the recent 
National Rehabilitation Conference in 
Oklahoma City, October 10-12, was 
Doris Berryman, who attended on be¬ 
half of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation Consulting Service on Recrea¬ 
tion for the Ill and Handicapped. She 
reports that in the session on “The Re¬ 
lation of Age to Rehabilitation Serv¬ 
ices,” two of the speakers discussed the 
importance of recreation in total re¬ 
habilitation. We are pleased that this 
group is beginning to take an active in¬ 
terest in the vital role that recreation 
plays. 



lillllllMiilllffl 

Comeback , presenta¬ 
tion planned and put on 
by the National Recre- 
ation Association Con¬ 
sulting Service on Rec¬ 
reation for the III and 
and Handicapped , was 
highlight of the 8th 
IF or Id Congress on re¬ 
habilitation held in 
Neiv York City . Here 
patients from Goldwa- 
ter Hospital demon¬ 
strate arts and crafts . 

Hr* The Hospital Section of the New 
York State Recreation Society is in the 
process of amassing statistical data and 
graphic materials for a large-scale ex¬ 
hibition on recreation services for the 
ill and handicapped in New York State. 
This exhibit will be shown at the soci¬ 
ety’s annual conference in Syracuse in 
April 1961 and will be available for 
other showings in the state thereafter. 
It is hoped that such materials will be of 
use in recruitment and career confer¬ 
ences. Here is something that other 
state societies might plan to do! 

Dr. Morton Thompson, director of 
the Consulting Service’s homebound 
project, reports that it is now working 
with thirty-four patients. In this initial 
stage of the project we are delighted 
that twenty homebound persons are 
now leaving their homes with the assist¬ 
ance of volunteers and five of them are 
now attending regular programs at a 
community center. 

Mrs. Hill is director , National Recrea¬ 
tion Association Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the III and Handicapped . 


4* For those working with the mentally 
retarded, the National Association for 
Retarded Children has announced the 
inauguration of a series of chain dis¬ 
cussion letters on activity-center pro¬ 
grams for teenage and young adult re¬ 
tardates. The Consulting Service have 
been asked to contribute to these letters. 
If you have some successful program 
ideas which you want to share with 
others, we would appreciate receiving 
them so they may be included. (See 
also Page 470.) 

The Connecticut State Department 
of Health has added a consultant in 
recreation to its staff, effective as of 
January 1. This consultant will be re¬ 
sponsible for chronic-disease hospitals, 
nursing homes, homes for the aged, and 
other such institutions. The State of 

Pennsvlvania also created a similar 

* 

position in its Department of W elfare 
last spring. Here we see the beginning 
of a trend which will create many new 
positions in the next few years. 


Circle #179 on coupon 


Circle #175 on coupon 



World’s Finest Official Board 

Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durability and 
Performance by any board built today. 

Exclusive International Distributors 



AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK. PICNIC.. PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 




Circle #176 on coupon 



^WFOLDKINC 


DISCOUNTS 


Fata King 


NO. K 3 TABLE 
TtMfEltro MASONITE 
PLASTICIZES TOP 


DIRECT PRICES 
DISCOUNTS fc TERMS 


FOLDING TABLE LINE 

Kitchen committees, social groups, alien- 
lion’ Factory prices & discounlx up to 40% 
lo Churches. Schools, Clubs, elc. Monroe 
all-new FOLD-KING Banquci Tables, 
with exclusive new automatic folding and 
locking, super strength, easy seating. 68 models and sizes. 

BIG NEW 1961 CATALOG FREE 

Color pictures. Full fine tables, chairs, table and chair trucks, plat¬ 
form-risers. portable partitions, bulletin boards. Our 53rd year. 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 


Circle #177 on coupon 



EXACT SIZE 


New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
New in reol gold plate with tree In 
green jewelers’ enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each, including federal tax and 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs. 

JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


— TENNIS BALLS— 

$2.25 Per Dozen F.O.B. 

6 doz. min. order 

Reorders from many recreation centers 
Safis/acf/on guaranteed 

Send for full information 

AMERICAN CO., MERRICK 4, N. Y. 

Since 1937 
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RECREATION 


LINE 


WHEREVER 
CHILDREN PLAY 


Safety/ 


Recreation equipment with 
engineered safety to meet 
the most rigid requirements. 

• Playground Equipment 

• Indoor Basketball Backstops 

• Swimming Pool Equipment 

Literature for each line avail¬ 
able on request—please specify. 

DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 

RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT CORP 

Dept. R160 — 724 W. 8th St. 
Anderson, Indiana 


Circle $ 170 on coupon 


Circle $ 169 on coupon 


NEW AND IMPROVED 

RYAN’S H. & R. 



DRY LINE MARKERS 

5 DIFFERENT MODELS 

From 20$ to 100$ Capacity 
Foret Fetd — Irutanl 
Shutoff — SO lb». co* 
pocity. 


Adjustable Control on 
Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Shaker In Hopper lor 
Comical Flow. 


Send to Dept. R for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


Circle $171 on coupon 

-MOVIES- 

Special Programs for Christmas 

* 

RECREATION - EDUCATION 

16MM SOUND 
Black & White - Color 

Representing 

Wolt Disney - Columbia • Warner 
Untied Arlists - Paromounl 

Send for 64-page FREE CATALOG 

INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 

41 Union Square — New York 3, N.Y. 


LISTENING 

and 


VIEWING 


EVALUATING A RECRUITMENT FILM 


Recreation leaders have for years felt 
the need for a dynamic presentation of 
the career opportunities in recreation. 
In 1958 the Athletic Institute attempted 
to fulfill that need when it produced a 
twenty-seven minute color film, Careers 
in Recreation . Although the film was 
highly endorsed by recreation profes¬ 
sional workers, the reactions of stu¬ 
dents, for whom the film was intended, 
were not known. In a recent study for 
his master’s thesis, Watson B. Hovis of 
the University of Illinois has attempted 
to discover the effects of the film on stu¬ 
dents and relate these findings to future 
recruitment. 

Limited experimental and survey 
methods were employed. Eight hundred 
and sixty-six students from four Illinois 
high schools were selected. An experi¬ 
mental situation was devised in which 
one group, the “variables,” viewed the 
film, while the other, the “controls,” 
continued elasses as usual. Question¬ 
naires were answered before and after 
the film showing. The information was 
then tabulated, with differences and 
variations noted. Comparisons of dif¬ 
ferent groups of students were made in 
order to determine any relationships 
that might exist, followed by conclu¬ 
sions and generalizations based on the 
findings. Among them were: 

• Nearly all of the students (97%) in 
the experiment received a better under¬ 
standing of the field of recreation from 
the film. 

• Very few students had ever been con¬ 
tacted—either personally or in a group 
—concerning the choice of a career in 
recreation. 

• Students having relatives or close 
personal friends in recreation work 
were significantly more inclined to con¬ 
sider such a career. 


• Rural students were significantly 
more interested in a career in recrea¬ 
tion, both before and after seeing the 
film, than were the city students. 

• Students presumed to be leaders 
were significantly less interested in a 
career in recreation after seeing the film 
than were the nonleader students. 

• Prior to the film showing, male stu¬ 
dents were more interested in a career 
in recreation than were the female stu¬ 
dents. Following the film the trend was 
reversed. 

• Students from cities which do not 
have eity-sponsored recreation were 
more interested in a recreation career 
than those students from cities in which 
recreation is city sponsored. 

• Students who were planning to go to 
college were generally less interested in 
a career in recreation than were the 
students not planning to go to college. 

• An overall favorable reaction to the 
film was most evident. 

• Very few students had difficulty un¬ 
derstanding the film. 

• Although most of the students be¬ 
lieved the film accomplished its mis¬ 
sion of interesting students in a career 
in recreation, these findings were not 
born out in practice, as, in almost all 
eases, the number of students who 
would consider a career in recreation 
decreased or stayed about the same af¬ 
ter the film showing. 

• Many of the students lack a knowl¬ 
edge of the scope, nature, and signifi¬ 
cance of reerealion. 

• Recreation recruitment contacts in 
the schools are totally inadequate. 

Among the observations and conclu¬ 
sions based on the study are: 

• The fact that before we can expect 
a film to interest more students in a 
recreation career, the profession will 
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have to educate students and the public 
in general to the scope, nature, and sig¬ 
nificance of recreation. 

• Careers in Recreation cannot do this 
job of education by itself. The film is 
but one tool among many and should 
not be relied upon to carry the whole 
load. 

• The film apparently does not interest 
a sufficient number of the type of per¬ 
son recreation needs—the leader and 
the college-preparatory student. 

• The present quality and extent of rec¬ 
reation recruitment is entirely inade¬ 
quate. # 

For Your Turntable 

• If you want to escape prepackaged 
suburbia visit Thimble Town , the latest 
development of the offhand team of Jim 
Copp and Ed Brown whose inventive 
minds gave us those delectable Jim 
Copp Tales and the beguiling Fable 
Forest . Their latest recording intro¬ 
duces us to Junior-Jones-Teacher’s-Pet 
and other dislikables as well as a host 
of characters you would love to meet. 
During a review session a critic aged 
two-and-a-half quacked along happilv 
with the guitar-playing duck-who-could* 
not-talk. The five-and-a-half-year-old 
critic identified herself with Mrs. Lucas’ 
vacuum cleaner and purr-hummed 
around the room. The thirty-year-old 
got all tongue tripped over the dog-with- 
the-longest-name. So try it with your 
any-agers. Available from Playhouse 
Records, Box 36061, Los Angeles 36 
(#3303, 12", 33 1/3, $4.95). 

• All youngsters are hams one way or 
another. Serious hams will go whole 
hog for the Morse Code Course on a 
recording that can be run at varying 
speeds as the dots and dashes progress. 
Available with instruction manual from 
Elektra Records, 116 West 14th Street, 
New York 11 (12", $4.98). 

Recordings Received f 

An Evening with (Harry) Belafonte, 
(LPM-1402, $3.98).* 

Everybody Sing, Norman Leyden (CAL-541) 
$1.98).* 

Folk Song Festival at Carnegie Hall. 
United Artists, 729 7th Ave., New York 19 
(UAL-3050, $3.98). 

45 Songs Children Love to Sing (with song- 
hook), Bob Hastings (LBY-1038, $1.98).* 
Gaite Parisienne (Offenbach) and Gayne 
Ballet Suite (Khatchaturian), Boston 
Pops—Arthur Fiedler (LSC-2267).* 

t All 12", 33 1/3 rpm unless otherwise 
noted. 

*RCA Victor Camden recordings, available 
from Victor dealers. 


Circle #172 on coupon 



Gilbert and Sullivan Songbook, A, Ralph 
Hunter Choir (LPM-2116, $3.98).* 

Good Music to Have Fun With, Boston Pops 
—Fiedler (LSC-2235, $5.98).* 

Hum and Strum Along with Chet Atkins 
(with songbook, LPM-2025, $3.98) .* 
Madama Butterfly (complete), Anna Moffo, 
Cesare Valletti, Rosalind Elias, Renato Ce- 
sare (LSC-6135, $17.98).* 

Music for Frustrated Conductors, with 
do-it-yourself conducting book and baton 
(LSC-2325, $5.98).* 

Politics and Poker, Howard da Silva. Moni¬ 
tor Records, 413 W. 50th St., New York 19 
(MP-595, $4.98). 

Popeye’s Favorite Sea Shanties, Capt. Allen 
Swift and his Crew (LBY-1018, $1.98).* 
Presenting Joyce Grenfell. Elektra Rec¬ 


ords, 116 W. 14th St., New York 11 (EKL- 
184, $4.98). 

Prof. C. Northcote Parkinson Explains 
Parkinson’s Law. Libraphone Records, 15 
W. 44th St., New York 36 (AS-3301, $5.95). 

Rodgers & Hammerstein Songbook, Richard 
Kiley (CBL-102, four sides, $3.98).* 

Rolling Down to Rio, Leonard Warren 
(LM-2206, $4.98).* 

Scrubbin’ and Pickin’, Washboard Band. 
LPM-1958, $3.98).* 

Show Biz: From Vaude to Video (LOC-1011, 
$4.98) .* 

Songs of Battle, Ralph Hunter Choir (LPM- 
1968, $3.98).* 

Songs of Stephen Foster, The, Richard 
Crooks (CAL-124, $1.98).* 




does more for 



in less space! 



For maximum gym use many schools, 
churches and recreation centers have 
roller skating programs. Everyone 
can participate, little supervision 
is needed, and if desired, it can be 
a profit-making activity. Write today for 

free information. 


Duryte Plostic Wheels 
Do Not Mar Floors 





4490 West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 


December 1960 
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MARKET NEWS 


For further information regarding any of the products 
discussed below, simply circle its corresponding key num¬ 
ber on coupon on facing color page and mail to us. 

* * * * 

• A heavy-duty, self-propelled four-and-one-half-horse- 

power rotary snow thrower, with capacity, can 

get to the bottom of some of your winter maintenance prob¬ 
lems. The Sno-Thro clears a two-foot-wide path, 65 to 125 
feet long, in one minute. This is equivalent to hand shov¬ 
eling three hundred average-size, snow-heaped shovelsful— 
approximately fifteen hundred pounds of snow. The slow- 
turning, self-cleaning blades uniformly feed the Sno-Thro. 
High-speed blades then throw the snow up to twenty-five feet 
away in any direction. The 130-degree, swiveling direc¬ 
tional discharge is controlled by a hand crank within easy 
reach of the operator. The heavy-duty, recoil-starting Lau- 
son engine is winterized, has two forward speeds and re¬ 
verse, dependable belt, gear, and chain drive—all fully 
guarded—and pneumatic tires selected for the most positive 
traction under all types of snow-removal conditions. Circle 
# 100 . 

• A hand ice-skate sharpener makes it 
possible to keep skates factory sharp at all 
times. The steel-bladed Glyd-0 will give 
perfect parallel sharp edges to skate blades, 
yet is easy and safe enough for a child to 
use. It fits all commercial skates. Circle 
# 101 . 

• A new fiberglass basketball backboard has the strength 
and resilience of metal boards, with the added benefits of 
being lightweight and weather resistant; it will not rust or 
corrode, is almost indestructible. Special reinforcement 
ribs on the reverse side give extreme strength and rigidity. 
It can be easily installed outdoors or indoors. Circle #102. 

• A new plastic one-coat protective finish may be used for 
either outdoor or indoor maintenance of park, playgrounds, 
sports, and outdoor equipment. The coating comes in eight 
colors or clear and gives a smooth, tile-like finish with a 
brilliant gloss. It can be applied like ordinary paint with a 
roller, brush, or spray, and one coat will normally cover 
any previously painted surface that has been properly pre¬ 
pared. The substance will not harden in the can after it 
has been opened and it is virtually marproof, will not chip 
or peel, is not brittle or absorbent, and resists weather, ag¬ 
ing, wear, fading, abrasion, moisture, and grease. It is 
washable and impervious to most acids and chemicals. 
Recommended for metal, masonry, concrete, wood, glass, 
and plastic surfaces, it is excellent for use on corridors, 
locker rooms, toilets, equipment, and machinery. Circle 
#103. 

• A new “Roving Rostrum" public address system has 
many recreation uses—for leaders of sports and camp pro¬ 
grams, as well as dance, drama, and discussion groups, and 
for all manner of public meetings. It is completely self- 
contained, and portable unit, includes a lectern, is fully 



transistorized and battery-operated. Enclosed in a modern, 
lightweight, luggage-type carrying case, the system includes 
a microphone with gooseneck stand, ten-watt amplifier, ten- 
inch heavy-duty speaker, output for external speaker (when 
addressing crowds of over six hundred), output for tape 
recorder, and phono-microphone inputs. It runs on two 
lantern batteries which have an average life of three months, 
and the unit is 16"-by-18"-by-8 1 /*>' / . Circle #104. 

• A new plastic pool en¬ 
closure, wider than us¬ 
ual. is called the “16" for 
it 46-foot width. It comes 
in standard length of 80 
feet, but can be ordered 
in any size desired. Alu¬ 
minum ribs form a rigid arch over the pool, supporting the 
plastic-film cover. The enclosure stands firmly without in¬ 
terior columns or braces, is strong enough to resist winds 
up to eighty miles per hour and heavy loads of snow. It lets 
in sunshine, keeps wind out, extending the season for out¬ 
door pools. With lights and heat added, it makes swimming 
pleasant any time of the day or year. In summer, plastic 
screens can be substituted at the sides and ends, providing 
breezeways while keeping out airborne litter. Plastic film 
on top forms an umbrella against summer rains. The en¬ 
closure is easily disassembled and stored. For more infor¬ 
mation circle #105. 

• Recent storms and hurricanes did endless damage to 
lighting poles throughout the country, most of which were 
erected before locking-type receptacles were developed. 
With a new bracket, any photoelectric lighting control can 
be used on any existing pole. Made of cast aluminum, it is 
weather resistant and virtually indestructible. It measures 
two and a quarter inches in diameter to provide precision 
fit with controls having NEMA standard-base dimensions. 
The one-piece seamless casting embodies a half-inch pipe 
thread stem, for simple installation on the conduit or relay 
boxes nonnallv used on existing poles and crossarms. For 
more information, circle #106. 

• Refuse burner with prefabricated construction, triple 
draft, disposes of many types of waste material. Optional 
extras include aluminized steel coating, inner lining of 24- 
gauge corrugated steel. Maximum fire safety is prime de¬ 
sign consideration. For folder with specifications and pho¬ 
tographs, circle #107. 

• Fabrique, a non woven vinyl-impregnated fabric wall cov¬ 
ering, created by Rirge, is not only attractive, but durable 
and easy to maintain, making it ideal for recreation build¬ 
ings, classrooms, or wherever young people congregate. 
The material has been found to he virtually stainproof; lip¬ 
stick, crayon, ink, grease all wipe off without a trace with a 
little soap and water. It is elastic, permits contraction and 
expansion of building walls, eliminating the necessity for 
precise laying of concrete blocks. Thus, both labor and 
maintenance costs are substantially reduced. Circle #108. 
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FREE AIDS 

The folloiving Free Aids briefly describe free materials—catalogs, 
brochures, films, booklets, services available, samples, and so on—that 
ivill help you in your recreation work. Circle on the coupon the key 
number corresponding to the same number above an ad or beneath any 
keyed item about which you’d like more information. 

Fill in the coupon, cut out, insert in envelope, and mail to us. We’ll 
do the rest. 
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Attention, Mr, No Name! 

jVo FREE aids for Mr. No Name and 
his kin! Our extrasensory per¬ 
ception has broken down, our radar 
isn’t working. We cannot process 
coupons (see right) unless you fill in 
your name (that includes any post¬ 
cards or other media). Please fill in 
the state, too (there are too many 
Springfields in our fair land). So 
circle away at will—but all will be to 
no avail unless your name comes 
along too (hello, out there, Mr. No 
Name in Medford, Oregon!). 


ATHLETIC APPAREL AND AIDS 

What to wear in gymnasium, pool, dance, 
and on the field is covered in bulletin showing 
tank suits, pinnies, hockey tunics, leotards, 
Jamaica shorts, gym suits, etcetera. For copy, 
circle #110. 

A whistle in time saves lives, stops accidents. 
Elastic whistle lariat adjusts to fit the neck 
by use of a porcelain eye. Referees, scout 
leaders, lifeguards, gym instructors, and oth¬ 
ers will find it very useful. Company also 
manufactures a wrist whistle-aid. For infor¬ 
mation, circle #111. 

Bowling contest sponsored by leading man¬ 
ufacturer of bowling shirts and matching 
belts. Bowlers may win $100 government 
bond. For information on contest, shirts, belts, 
and lettering, circle #112. 

CRAFTS 

Do your crafts need sparkle? How about 
the costumes you use in parades, playlets, 
pageants? Glitter comes in a tube, available 
in twelve striking colors, complete with ad¬ 
hesive. Adheres to fabrics, leather, gift wraps, 
book covers, is color fast and washproof. For 
samples and information, circle #113. 

Colorful menagerie of little animals is made 
by wrapping chenille around a prepared 
frame. Youngsters of all ages will adore the 
skunk, monkey, poodle included in this series. 
For details, circle #114. 


Learn how to nip and tuck. Sewing ma¬ 
chine know-how is a prerequisite for drama 
groups, puppet makers, playground mummers, * 
and others. Sometimes nothing is quite so 
baffling as the attachments to a sewing ma¬ 
chine. A 37-page handbook shows that these 
gadgets aren’t so complicated. Circle #115. 

Enameling on copper and other metals is 
always a surefire and exciting art. Guide ex¬ 
plains methods and gives tips on making of 
jewelry, ashtrays, etcetera. Circle #116. 

EQUIPMENT AND MAINTENANCE 

New quartz-iodine lighting provides 
brighter light for stadiums, driving ranges, 
and sports areas. Special features include 
heat-dissipating fins and one piece cast-alu¬ 
minum body. For booklet circle #117. 

Marbelized rubber stair treads, available in 
seven color combinations, are nonslip, have 
dirt-free risers. Matching landing mats avail¬ 
able. Circle #118. 

Are downdrafts a problem? Ventilator sys¬ 
tem counteracts downdraft the entire length 
of the room. Can be put to good use in com¬ 
munity centers and clubs. For new four-color, 
fourteen-page booklet, circle #119. 

Synthetic rubber compounds permanently 
seal swimming pool joints. No elaborate 
equipment needed. New bulletin from chemi¬ 
cal corporation illustrates techniques of ap¬ 
plying these compounds which develop tight 


Clip and mail today, to 

RECREATION Magazine, Dept, RIO, 8 W. 8th St., New York 11 

This coupon expires Jan. 15, 1961 
Please send me more information on circled products. 
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adhesion to stone, concrete, and metal and are 
relatively unaffected by water or • sunlight. 
Circle #120. 

Versatile, strong breezeport can be used as 
shelter in playgrounds and parks, as a rest¬ 
room on golf courses, as a boat shelter, pro¬ 
vides shade in areas adjoining pools. It is 
10'-by-20'-by-7'; can be assembled by one 
man. Weighs 550 pounds, needs no paint. 
Optional ornamental iron corners add further 
interest. For details, circle #121. 

WoODCRAINED HARDBOARDS, Color-keyed tO 
modern decors, are easy solution to your re% 
decoration problems. Panels can be applied 
over existing walls by special metal clips. The 
cherry-grained hardboard is available in three 
shades: colonial, natura, and frosted. Ran¬ 
dom groove styling adds dimension. For 
pamphlet describing this and other products, 
circle #122. 

Functional sixteen-sided grab bar was es¬ 
pecially designed for the aged or handi¬ 
capped. For use in rest homes, hospitals for 
the mentally ill, geriatric and therapy centers. 
Can also be used in shower rooms and train¬ 
ing areas. For more information, circle #123. 

Coolinc tower features centrifugal-type fan 
for quiet indoor and outdoor operation; has 
galvanized steel cabinet with aluminum 
painted exterior. Available in three sizes. In¬ 
terior is spray coated with asphalt and an 
asbestos fiber material for sound-deadening 
and rustproofing. Motor has ventilated 
weather protection. For details circle #124. 

Castle tower climbing unit comes in vari¬ 
ous sizes to meet particular playground needs. 
Made of 11/16" hot-galvanized steel pipe, the 
tower permits the child to get a firm grip and 
keep a strong handhold, assures safety while 
children satisfy their urge to climb. No dan¬ 
gerous U-bolts. For literature, circle #125. 

Rustproof table-bench unit converts in one 
motion into an auditorium bench with back¬ 
rest angled for posture control comfort. Ar¬ 
ranged auditorium style, the bench units have 
31 "-high backrests, low enough for children 
to see over easily. (Kneelers are available for 
church set-ups.) The six-foot model seats 


four to five students comfortably. Under struc¬ 
ture is cadmium plated, never needs painting. 
For more information, circle #126. 

HOBBIES 

No left-handed monkey wrenches. A sim¬ 
ple and informal booklet with cartoons and 
drawings, tells the right and wrong ways of 
handling and using the more common hand 
tools. Offered by a large industrial corpora¬ 
tion. Perfect for teenagers. To get a copy 
circle #128. 

♦ 

Photo contest for students in grades 9 
through 12, sponsored by national camera 
company. Approved by National Association 
of Secondary School Principals in listing of 
national contests and activities for cash prizes. 
Give your teenage shutterbugs a major objec¬ 
tive to focus on. For details, circle #129. 

Game hunting with a camera. Free film tells 
story of a motorcycle tour along forest ranger 
trail in Montana. The rider stops to fish and 
to take excellent pictures of many animals. 
Good example of outdoor recreation. Inter¬ 
ested? Circle #130. 

Stamp and coin collectors will be delighted 
with Stamp and Coin News which describes 
hundreds of stamps and coins—everything 
from the first U.S. stamp to stamps of reli¬ 
gious and sports subjects, as well as unusual 
coins. For your copy, circle #131. 

PROGRAM AIDS 

Find that play! Drama group can go play 
hunting with the aid of a catalogue which in¬ 
cludes both royalty and non-royalty plays. 
For more information circle #132. 

Are you unlettered? Now you can repro¬ 
duce letters and numbers perfectly in capitals 
and lower case, in pencil or in ink, and in 
three sizes, with the help of a versatile letter¬ 
ing set. Descriptive how-easy-it*is bulletin 
shows how it’s done. Contains sample letter¬ 
ing. Circle #133. 

Like to beat tiie skins? Kit for a combo 
club band, swing band, or assorted drum- 
beaters contains 8"-by-10" pictures of famous 
drummers, the story' and care of the snare 


drum, free sheet music, and 56-page drum 
catalog. Circle #134. 

• 

Do words fail you? World's largest supplier 
of song slides offers special close-out of sev¬ 
eral thousand of America's favorite songs. 
All 3%"-by-4". For list, circle #137. 

Trophies and awards are gold imprinted at 
no extra cost. Finishes on trophies will not 
tamisb. For bulletin giving all information 
and prices, circle #138. 

Set of fifty color slides shows the scenic 
beauty of the Bavarian Alps in Germany. 
Available on request. These are very popular. 
Plan on filing your request four weeks in ad¬ 
vance. Circle #139. 

RECORDINGS 

Authentic recording of wildlife voices is 
available from a leading university. One of 
a series which includes American, African, 
and Mexican song birds, insects’ songs among 
others, all part of the world's largest collec¬ 
tion of wildlife sounds. For bulletin, circle 
#141. 

Need a storyteller? Spoken-art series offers 
Irish fairy tales read by Siobhan McKenna. 
Included in series are picturesque stories 
of the Southwest hy J. Frank Dobie, dramatic 
scenes from Dickens by Emlyn Williams, and 
T. S. Eliot reading Old Possum's Book of 
Practical Cats , (a rollicking collection of 
verse). For catalogue, circle #142. 

Sing along folk-songs, insect sounds, and off* 
the-beaten-track ethnic songs offered by rec¬ 
ord company which specializes in material 
authentic to the last decibel. Everything from 
the downbeat of a rain forest to the protest 
songs of the suffragettes. Catalogue is a real 
ear-opener. For your copy, circle #143. 

Sampler record gives highlights of new way 
to improve singing. Aimed at professional 
singers, but adaptable to those who sing for 
enjoyment. Kit contains specially arranged 
vocal routines with orchestral accompaniment, 
as well as talk-throughs and sing-througbs, 
then let's you do it yourself with superior 
combo as background, ballads, torchy 'n' blue, 
cool jazz 'n* rhythm, and sophisticated songs. 
This is the brainchild of Phil Moore who has 
arranged for top vocalists. Amateur combos 
and instrumentalists will also go for these ex¬ 
cellent arrangements, even sans vocalist. For 
the sampler record and literature, circle #144. 

SPORTS AND FITNESS 

Bowunc booklet gives tips on how to score, 
bowling sportsmanship, four-step delivery, 
ball care. Circle #146. 

Are your sports programs humdrummed rou¬ 
tine? New scries of sports publications offer 
creative sport instruction—six volumes of in¬ 
spired know-how. Among the editorial con¬ 
sultants are Clifford L. Brownell, chairman of 
the department of health, physical education 
and recreation at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Ted Bank, president of the 
Athletic Institute. Publisher also offers series 
on creative science and nature. For catalogue 
listing publications, circle #147. 


A CHRISTMAS GIFT TEN TIMES OVER 

For your board members, volunteers, co-workers — America's leaders In the effective 
use of leisure. . . 

A 

RECREATION 

Your gift of RECREATION Magazine ten times over the next year will give them the 
overall picture and help them grasp all the facets of their role in ihe recreation iield. 

Of course, your gift will be announced by a handsome, colorful card. Just send us the 
names and addresses of the recipients of your giit subscriptions (also please include 
your own name and address). Enclose your check or money order for $5.00 for each 
subscription. Then, RELAX. WeTl take care of the rest and see that your gift is delivered 
ten times. 
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GOLD MEDAL LEADS THE WAY 


VOPCORt y 


* 


- 


TO GREATER POPCORN PROFITS! 


Here are two new electric Poppers specially engineered 
to give you greater sales, easier operation and more 
profits. You can always count on Gold Medal to help 
you more closely realize the full profit potential from 
every Refreshment Sales Opportunity. 


CITATION 


CITATION model 
Popcorn Machine 
$339.50 
2300 watts 


The Citation was introduced only recently, yet is our 
most popular machine — proof positive that people 
like yourself who have $15.00 to 30.00 per hour 
in Popcorn potential sales do not want to pay $600.00 
or more. The CITATION actually gives the highest 
value for the dollars you spend of all machines 
offered today. 


CONTINENTAL Mark VIII 


The CONTINENTAL will be ideal for small 
locations which never have sales potential of more 
than $15.00 per hour. This "universal" unit plugs 
into any 15 amp outlet and lets you get in on 
Popcorn's big profits with a minimum investment. It's 
attractive appearance is a credit to any location. 
And it's easy to keep any Gold Medal machine 
looking nice for many years to come. 


CONTINENTAL Mark VIII 
Popcorn Machine 
$249.50 
1650 watts 


y Jim Corn 
s 1 s t e n 11 y 
e s more 
i per cwt. 


Tastee Pop 
Coconut oil bars 
The handiest 
popping oil yet. 


For those who do not need the styl¬ 
ing of the Citation or Continental 
you can test a location with the 
Pop A Lot $10.00 per hour ma¬ 
chine. It is a good little "Starter 
machine. 


,// 


Pop A Lot 
$199.00 


Megaphones are 
your answer to 
bigger sales and 
profits where 
spectator sports 
are available. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


The most trusted name in Refreshment equipment and supplies 

* 1825-35 FREEMAN (AT YORK) CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 










































Here's more in the GOLD MEDAL line of 
Profit winners for you . . . 



Free Refreshment 
Operotion Booklet 


Yes, Refreshments 
belong in every rec¬ 
reational activity 
whether it be the 
ball games, hockey 
rinks, roller rinks, 
swimming pools, 
parks, or other 
places where you 
have "traffic". 


SNO-KONES 
Now are becom¬ 
ing a year-round 
fovorite. There's 
8c profit per 10c 
sale. Only 195.00 
gets you equip¬ 
ment and supplies 



Sno-Kon«tt« 
$149 50 


GOLD MEDAL ALWAYS LEADS 
THE WAY in helping bring 
greater income to you. The 
major items in our line shown 
here give you an idea of how 
much profit per sale you make 
for the small investment in equip¬ 
ment mentioned. 


COLD DRINKS 
Your profit in 
drinks comes 
when you throw 
out bottled goods. 
$55.00 lets you 
sell oronge drink 
and make 7ic 
per 10c sale. 


CANDY APPLES 
You can make up 
to 7c on a dime 
sale os profit. 
Yet you con get 
set up for under 
$50.00 including 
equipment and 
supplies. 


COTTON 

CANDY 

It costs only lie 
to moke a big 
one. You spend 
$275.00 for the 
machine plus 

$87.50 for the 
stand. If kids ore 
in your troffic, 
you'll profit 
plenty with 
Condy Floss. 


r 

% 




* 

■k 


* 


Your most trusted name in the Refreshment industry 

GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

1825-35 FREEMAN AVENUE (AT YORK)* 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 

* We have moved — to be able to serve you better 


HOT 

CHOCOLATE 
The Choclomatic 
ond supplies to 
start cost only 
$169.50. On dime 
sales your profit 
is over 6c. On 15c 
sale it's 11c. 



¥ 



* 



* 


* * 


A ** 


* * 


■k 

HOT DOGS 
The Steomro 
Jr. is only 
$77.00 but can 
moke almost 
thot much 
profit every 
doy for you. 


POPCORN VENDORS 
Some locotions con not have o 
refreshment stond, ond the new 
Vendor will help get more of 
your profit potential. You net 
7c per dime sale. 


Clip ond moil to Gold Medal 
Please send informotton on the following: 

_Cotolog _Hot Chocolate 

_Popcorn _Cold Drinks 

_Sno-Kones _Candy Apples 

_Cotton Condy _Hot Dogs 

Your Nnme 

Address __ _ -- - - 



















HERITAGE OF QUALITY 


You may never need a 45-passenger bus that can 
cross the country at train speed and with equal 
comfort... or ambulances and funeral cars good 
for 10 years and a hundred thousand miles ... or 
precision-made airplane components in the new 
exotic metals and plastics — but isn’t it reassur¬ 
ing to you to know that the nearly half century 
of Flxible craftsmanship which produces these 

fine products also produces the automated lockers 
you need to profitably solve your checking 

problems? 



FINEST NAME IN THE WORLD OF LOCKERS 


FLXIBLE COMPANY • LOUDONVILLE, OHIO, U.S.A. 


ID'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF SELF-SERVICE, COIN-OPERATED LOCKS AND LOCKERS 






"Self-Service Sentinel Checking converts 
headaches and cost of manual 
checking into cost-free revenue..." 



Provides Albuquerque swim patrons 
with finest checking facilities... 

When Albuquerque built its new Los Altos Park 
pool, the City Commission and Recreation Board 
were determined it would not be obsoleted in a 
few years by new materials and methods. Among 
progressive ideas incorporated in the facility 
were Sentinel self-serve checking lockers instead 
of old-fashioned basket checking. 

Robert L. Burgan, Director of the city’s Parks 
and Recreation Department, in making a direct 
comparison with their other swimming pool 
operations, points out these Sentinel advantages; 
faster flow through bathhouse because patrons 
do their own checking, no custody liability, no 
special checking of valuables, no checkroom pay¬ 
roll costs, less space required, and very important 


... Sentinel Lockers provide a continuous source 
of additional expense-free revenue. 

Customers love the convenience, the high- 
security features, the privacy for their personal 
belongings ... and they are willing to pay the 
small added cost for this better service. 

You, too will like the exclusive Sentinel features 
and the high standards of construction found in 
no other locker checking system. 

Let us show you how you can modernize your 
bath house operations. Use the attached coupon 
or telephone collect. 

1 — — —-— — — — — . 

I THE FLXIBLE COMPANY 
Loudonvllle, Ohio 

□ Please send me complete information on 
Sentinel Locker Systems. 

I □ Please have your representative call. I under* 

I stand there is no obligation. 



COIN AND KEY OPERATED CHECKING SYSTEMS 


Name_ 

Title_ 

Address 


BY THE FLXIBLE COMPANY . LOUDONVILLE, OHIO 


City_ State 


FINEST NAME IN THE WORLD OF LOCKERS 






































The Mason Protected Fund Raising Plai 


*100 


You and your organization can raise 


to 


* 10,000 


THE 


MASON 


PROTECTED FUND RAISING PLAN 


Points to Remember 


No Investment 


No Risk 


The Protected plan, with Mason’s Personalized Package 
your group’s name, picture and/or insignia printed on 
each package free. See illustrations of packages and 

sample personalizations. 



PROFIT WITHOUT 
RISK OR INVESTMENT 


Mason, the greatest name in candies, makers of Mason Mints, Dots, 
Black Crows, Peaks, etc. has designed this Protected, No-Investment, 
No Risk Plan for easiest, most efficient fund-raising ever! 

Here is how it works . We ship you candy on consignment, 
freight prepaid, and give you fifteen days in which to sell it 
(additional days may be granted upon application) — at less 
than the Regular Retail Price — (you pay nothing until after you 
have sold the candy) and you make a net profit of 66%% on cost. 
Even more important, you may return any unsold candy and pay only 
for that which you have sold, provided you pay the return 
shipping charges on the unsold candy and first contact our local 
representative (or our Home Office) for return routing instructions. 

Specifically • There are 30 packages in a carton. (See illustration.) 
Each package sells for $1.00. (This is less than the regular 
retail price.) You pay us $18.00 for each carton after you have 
collected your own money. Your profit is $12.00 per carton. Minimum 
order is 15 cartons and we pay the shipping charges on all orders. 

Note: Order a conservative but adequate amount, since you must allow 
a minimum of four months before you can receive another shipment. 

A good yardstick as to quantity you should order is our 
experience that the average active volunteer can sell 
one carton of 30 packages . 

Variety—Your Choice . Three different kinds of candy are 
available: For Fall, Winter and Spring, these wonderful Mason items: 

Mason Mints — Magnifiquel 

Smoothest, creamiest mint covered with rich, dark chocolate. 

Mason Almond Cocoanut — Magnifiquel (for Summer also) 

A taste-treat beyond compare with cocoanut and crunchy almonds. 

Mason Assorted Jellies — Magnifiquel (for Summer also) 

The most delicate of Jellies — Fruity, luscious and soft. 

Completely Protected Terms • As you see from the above, the 
terms are so designed to make fund-raising completely Protected for you. 
Look at the consignment agreement on the order blank. This is your 
guarantee that (a) you need not give us any money until after you 
have sold the candy , and (b) you may return any unsold candy and pay 
only for that which you have sold. You may, of course, elect to 
keep the unsold candy, in which case you will pay for the whole 
shipment. This **No Risk ” option eliminates loss and actually 
guarantees a profit for your organization. Why not let Mason solve 
your fund-raising problems the Protected way? To call for your local 
Mason Representative, to request additional information or samples, 
or to place your order. , . Write US today ! 


MASON CANDIES , INC. P-O. Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 







































A step-by-step plan detailing 
how* to conduct a Mason Protected 
Sales Aids Fund-Raising Drive is available 

to help you run a completely 
successful campaign. 

Your local Mason Representative — 
an expert in fund-raising — 

Guarantee of Success is always on hand to help you 

plan and execute a fully 
successful drive. 

MASON 

The Greatest Name in Candies 
Makers of Mason Mints, Dots, Black Crows, Peaks, etc. 

For a Bulging Treasury... call, write or wire 
MASON CANDIES , INC. P.O. Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. Pioneer 2 
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midland ave., rye. N. Y. 
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JOHN* j. FEELET 
Chairman 


. 0 f Recreation 
Superintend*^ 1 . Q 

RAEPH J- DAM1ANO 


COMMISSIONERS 

\VllXtAV [T. jr. 


MRS- ROBERT 
Secretary 


READE 


_ Sales Mart a § er 

Mr.OeorgeH.Rau.ch.Sale 

Mason Candies.Inc. 

Mineola?Eong Island, New Yor' t 

Dear Mr. Rausch candy fund-raising campaign 

Our Youth Recreation Ce t lime we «P received 

.. Si-fa Wi" e ‘" one 

s-r of ,0 " 

evidence of that. . Cashier’s Check in 

W«»;* So'Sp” for , ' ,,0 ' ce [! 

^ our ..U. 

October “Voud o?.It™- «;'£» ’■ «?' '“ re 

•jar. W'texsffz* *«• 

5i—* bs 

SlfftSE* our aucc... U 

Your cooperation i" '»« ".»>• 

*SS& r SSSlK a«d interest shown 

atl ’ Sincerely your 8 - 

I 9 


RJD-.ms 

End. 


Ralph J.Damiano 


















The Plus Factor 

Continued from Page 470 


be thoroughly prepared for function¬ 
ing beyond the narrow limits of institu¬ 
tional living. Therefore, it is extremely 
important to plan comprehensive recre¬ 
ation programs for retardates which 
establish and maintain a balance with 
the realistic rehabilitation aims for that 
particular person. 

The field of recreation can be opened 
to every retarded child and adult. The 
retardate's need for enjoying leisure 
hours is just as strong as it is for any 
of us. Although we cannot expect the 
retarded to develop high degrees of so¬ 
cial-recreation skill, the other benefits 
recreation can offer are perhaps more 
important to them than to others. 

The retarded child’s capacity for self- 
expression through recreation activity 
—whether in an institutional setting or 
in the community—is limited. With the 
added limitation imposed by the shel¬ 
tered environment of the institution, the 
recreation leader has to use ingenuity 
and careful planning to defeat the de¬ 
energizing influence and inertia fos¬ 
tered by this sheltered environment. 
Without such ingenuity and planning, 
the retarded child in a residential facil¬ 
ity has small chance of having the rec¬ 
reation activities and leisure-time ex¬ 
periences necessary for a person to 
become accomplished in the “art of 
living.’* This is true not only for the 
institutionalized retarded child, but 
equally so for the retarded child at 
home. He, too, needs special learning 
experiences in the art of living. Hence, 
emphasis is now being placed on such 
learning, not only for the school-age 
retarded child, but in preschool pro¬ 
grams and facilities. 

A quote from Virginia Musselman’s 
paper at the 1957 New Jersey Welfare 
Conference might well serve as our 
credo as we approach the problem of 
serving the retarded. “Above all. we 
need to have more confidence in each 
other, to learn more about each other’s 
work, and to work out ways of sharing 
our knowledge and experience, our re¬ 
sources and our leadership. Let s think 
more about the child as a person, and 
less about him as a problem or a 

case.” it 
• * 
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POPCORN 


8c profit per I Oc sale. 
Machines start at $199.00 


SNO-KONES 


7y 2 c profit per 10c sale. 
Mochines fram $149.50. 


COTTON CANDY 


8%c profit per dime sale. 
Equipment only $275.00. 


Hundreds of Park and Recreation 
Departments annuolly add 10 ta 
20% to their available funds with 
refreshment Profits. Yau can, too. 
Detailed free booklets tell what yau 
need, haw ta order, and haw ta pay 
aut af profits as you operate. No 
obligation, write today sure far com¬ 
plete details. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO 

310 EAST THIRD STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Refreshment Equipment and Supplies 


SOMETHING FREE for you! Don’t miss Page 491, in color, 
with its Trade Mart listings, telling you where to get free aids. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted ., $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address ta . which yau wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York II. New York. 


HELP WANTED 
Therapists for California 
State Hospitals. Opportu¬ 
nity to plan and conduct 
individual patient recrea¬ 
tion as well as special 
group activities; modern 
equipment and facilities 
available. Positions open to 
college graduates with ma¬ 
jor in recreation or recrea¬ 
tion therapy , which includ¬ 
ed supervised field work . 
No experience required. 
Starting salary $415.00 per 
month; promotional oppor¬ 
tunities; liberal employ¬ 
ment benefits. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 


tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 

Counselors Warned. Top 
Adirondack girls’ cam]). 
Specialists in aquatics, arts 
and crafts, tennis, golf, 
fencing, water skiing, etcet¬ 
era. Salary according to 
age and experience. Write: 
Melvin Silver, 1584 Lake- 
view Dr., Hewlett, N. Y. 

Recreation Instructors 

— for New York State 
schools and hospitals. 
$4502-85512. State resi¬ 
dence not required. Col¬ 
lege graduation and either 


15 semester hours in ap¬ 
propriate courses (music, 
education, arts and crafts, 
physical education, etcet¬ 
era) or six months’ experi¬ 
ence. Assistant ($3500- 
$4350) requires high school 
and one year’s experience 
or two years college with 
four credits in Physical Ed¬ 
ucation or Recreation. Both 
open to those who will 
qualify within twelve 
months. 

Contact Recruitment 
Unit, Civil Service Depart¬ 
ment, Box 185, State Cam¬ 
pus, Albany, New York. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


December 1960 
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For Efficiency, Economy 
and Lifetime Durability 


A MERICA N 

Approved 

EXTRA HEAVY DUTY 

DRESSING ROOM 

EQUIPMENT 

* 



AMERICAN APPROVED HEAVY DUTY 
STEEL RACKS FOR CHECKING BASKETS 


Efficient, sanitary, ruggedly built far life¬ 
time service. Supplied with number plates. 



HEAVY DUTY CHECKING BASKETS 

Strongest basket built, welded I-piece unit. 
Finish protects permanently against rust. 


write for literature featuring 
american approved^jim patterson 

LIFETIME Aluminum 
DIVING BOARD 

world’s finest official board 



AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


BRANCH PLANT AT NAHMA, MICHIGAN 
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Wisconsin Officers 

The Wisconsin Recreation Associa¬ 
tion elected the following officers at its 
annual conference in November: 
Charles Heyer of Waukesha, president; 
Gerald Smith of Waukesha, president¬ 
elect; W illiam Houtz of Oconomowoe, 
vice-president; Fred G. Hofherr of Mil¬ 
waukee, secretary; and Ronald Friberg 
of Madison, treasurer. Four executive 
board members were also chosen: Fern 
Kruse. Ruth Janies, and Ernest Goran- 
son. all of Milwaukee, and C. C. Case 
of Two Rivers. 

People in the News 

Sanford White Day was celebrated 
in Svlaeauga, Alabama this summer, 
honoring Sanford White, the seventy- 
two-year-old engineer of Noble Park’s 
Jollie Trollie. Mr. White retired from 
Avondale Mills in 1953 after thirty 
years of serviee and has been at the 
Jollie Trollie helm since 1957, thus ful¬ 
filling a lifelong ambition to run a train 
—even a miniature one. Beloved by the 
Sylaeauga youngsters, modest and un¬ 
assuming. Mr. White was abashed by 
this honor. His first reaction was, “Aw, 
shucks, 1 don’t deserve it.” 

Lena Charity and Llovd \ ami, 

* w 

Jr., both former presidents of the Teen¬ 
age Council at the Doric Miller Recrea¬ 
tion Center in Newport News, Virginia, 
are now freshmen at Virginia State Col¬ 
lege. Norfolk Division and Hampton 
Division. Miss Charity, winner of the 
council’s most outstanding serviee 
award for three years, will major in 
sociology. Mr. Vann, recipient of the 
council’s best leadership award for two 
years, will major in mathematics. He 
was also presented with a recognition 
key at the awards program and made 
president emeritus of the Teenage 
Council. 

Agnes Rol>ielieau,an “over-eighty” 
resident of the Marathon County Home 
and Hospital near Wausau, Wisconsin, 
is editor of a lively newspaper, The 
Blat-A~Lot. The paper is mimeographed 
by the staff of the Marathon County 
Red Cross Chapter, and distributed to 
the 140 residents of the home by the 
chapter’s Gray Ladies. 


James Reid, former superintendent 
of parks and recreation in Midland, 
Michigan, was the recipient of the 1960 
Honor Award bestowed by the Michi¬ 
gan Sports Sages in recognition of his 
lifelong services to school and commu¬ 
nity athletics and recreation. Now re¬ 
tired, Jim continues to be active in civic 
affairs. _ 

Obituaries 


• Rev. Hilmer E. J. Neumann, pastor 
of the Price Hill United Church of 
Christ in Cincinnati, Ohio, died in Sep¬ 
tember. Rev. Neumann was one of the 
leaders in the observation of “Recrea¬ 
tion Sunday” (first Sunday in June), 
as part of National Recreation Month. 
Rev. Neumann was treasurer of the 
Cincinnati Committee of the National 
Recreation Association at the time of 
his death; he had been a member of the 
Cincinnati Recreation Commission 
from 1945 to 1957. 

• Arthur G. Draper, general manager 
of the New York Adirondack Mountain 
Authority, died in October at the age 
of fifty-one. He had held a succession 
of state positions that involved promot¬ 
ing facilities for the boom in winter 
sports. 

• Mrs. Mary Ida Stephenson Young, 
prominent for many years in civic af¬ 
fairs in Springfield, Massachusetts, died 
in November at the age of ninety-five. 
Mrs. Young frequently sponsored bene¬ 
fits for clubs and organizations, includ¬ 
ing the South End Community Center. 
As memorials to her husband and son. 
she provided swimming pools for the 
Boys and Girls Club summer camps in 
Brimfield and Holland, Massachusetts. 

• John James Allan, retired commis¬ 
sioner in the Salvation Army, died in 
Clearwater, Florida in November at the 
age of seventy-three. Mr. Allan was a 
founder of the United Service Organ¬ 
ization. He also founded the first of the 
Salvation Army’s music camps in 1935 
in Butler, New Jersey. 

• Ben Porter, superintendent of parks 
and recreation in Jefferson CitV, Mis* 
souri, for many years, died recently af¬ 
ter having been in ill health for a long 
time. Mr. Porter was active in stale 
park and recreation affairs. Howard E. 
Scott, who had been Mr. Porter's as¬ 
sistant, replaces him as superintendent. 
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sion can be severe and rapid. Maintenance and resurfacing 
must be done regularly, and curbing should be provided on 
all edges of the material to prevent deterioration. The ori¬ 
ginal material and installation costs are comparable to those 
of concrete. 

Tanbark —Fine for play equipment areas. It is extremely 
resilient, easy to maintain, and resistant to deterioration 
from the elements. Water dissipates through it rapidly; if 
provision is made for this water to pass through the con¬ 
taining curbing, no sogginess will occur. The material will 
smoulder, but will not ignite. It must be turned over occa¬ 
sionally with a spading fork to prevent excessive compac¬ 
tion, and is soon displaced under swings or at other points 
of concentrated traffic. After a number of years, tanbark 
pulverizes and must be replaced, but it does not splinter or 
stick to clothing and is not easily thrown about by children. 
No safer, more satisfactory surfacing is available for use 
under play equipment. It is attractive and cost of the mate¬ 
rial is justified, since use of this protective surfacing has 
drastically reduced the number of severe accidents in 
heavily used facilities. 

Sand —For limited use on play equipment areas. It is par¬ 
ticularly good for preschool-children’s areas since it encour¬ 
ages the necessary and much neglected creative play func¬ 
tion of a recreation area. However, its disadvantages are 
numerous. Children throw it around causing physical haz¬ 
ards and maintenance problems, and it can severely abrade 
surrounding hard surface paving. Sanitary treatment is 
necessary because of the intimate nature of play with this 
material, and, since concussions from a fall are more severe 
than in tanbark areas, the height of equipment placed in it 
should be limited. 

Brick, Flagstone and Granite Block Paving —Best for special 
areas, such as tree pits, entrance courts, or sitting areas, 


O ur conception of space for recreation—both the 
large natural areas where people may find escape 
from crowds and areas intensively developed for all kinds 
of activities—must change now that we are in the Space 
Age . Now, no place is too remote or too close to home 
to be set aside as a park or recreation area. No matter 
how farsighted we may think we are , it seems almost cer¬ 
tain that even the best programs for the establishment of 
recreation areas and the provision of recreation facilities 
[now being ] undertaken will seem in adequate by 1970. 
—Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. 


although the richness and expense of these materials pre¬ 
cludes their general use. Many beautiful patterns and tex¬ 
tural variations are possible. Proper base preparations must 
be made and these materials can be laid in a dry sand-and- 
cement or mortar bed. 

Clay and Stone Screenings —Practical for horseshoe pits and 
bocce courts, their relative cohesiveness and stability makes 
them suited for baseball infields, horseshoe pits, marble pits, 
tennis, or other similar court games areas as well. However, 
care must be taken in their use, installation, drainage, and 
maintenance. 

Grass —Standard surface for athletic fields and park areas. 
Its beauty, resiliency and self-healing qualities place it in a 
special class. However, careful selection of species, surface, 
and subsurface drainage requirements is necessary. This 
can be the most expensive material of all over a period of 
years because of the constant maintenance and repairs. 

Other soft surface materials mentioned earlier have not 
proved useful because of inflammability, splintering, water 
retention, excessive cost, susceptibility to vandalism, im¬ 
permanence, or instability. Of course, these conclusions 
may not hold for less intensively used facilities in other 
sections of the country and further investigation might be 
desirable. # 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 

STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 
1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, 
AND JULY 2, 1946 (TITLE 39, United States Code, Section 
233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND 
CIRCULATION OF RECREATION, published monthly ex¬ 
cept July and August at Cooper Post Office, New York City, 
for October 1, 1960. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher: National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Editor-in-Chief: Joseph Prendergast, 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Editor: Dorothy Donaldson, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 
11, N. Y. 

Business Manager: Frank J. Rowe, 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ad¬ 
dress must he stated and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, 
the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each individual member, must 
he given.) 

National Recreation Association, Inc., 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y., a nonprofit organization. The officers are 


James H. Evans, chairman of the Board; Susan M. Lee, Luther 
H. Calloway, Endicott P. Davidson, vice-presidents; Adrian M. 
Massie, treasurer; Joseph Prendergast, executive director. (Ad¬ 
dresses care of National Recreation Association, as above.) 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) 

None (nonprofit organization). 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per¬ 
sons or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; also the 
statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowl¬ 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue of this publi¬ 
cation sold or distributed through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown 
above was: (This information is required by the act of June 11, 
1960 to be included in all statements regardless of frequency 
of issue.) 10,491 (ABC). 

Frank J. Rowe, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 15th day of Septem¬ 
ber, 1960. 

Emily H. Stark, notary puhlic. State of New York. No. 41- 
3813275. Queens County. Term expires March 30, 1961. 


December 1960 
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NEW 

PUBLICATIONS 


46 Days of Christmas, Dorothy 
Gladys Spicer. Coward-McCann, 210 
Madison Avenue, New York. Pp. 96, 
illustrated. $3.50. 

Do you know why the wren became 
the king of all the birds? What is a 
koiach , a turte? Do you know ahout 
la Bejana , j lilt omen, the magic mule, 
Saint Lueia, Black Peter? If you don't, 
you have missed part of the history and 
tradition of Christmas. This beautiful 
book is a cycle of Old World songs, 
legends, and customs, lovingly collected 
by a folklorist and beautifully illus¬ 
trated by Anne Marie Jauss, who was 
horn in Germany, lived fourteen years 
in Portugal, and now resides in New 
York City. 

Origami Storybook, Florence Sa- 

kade, illustrated by Kazuhiko Sono. 
Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, 
Vermont. Pp. 32. $4.50. 

Origami, the art of Japanese paper 
folding, has heeome a very popular 
craft (in some eases, art) in America, 
and a number of interesting books have 
appeared on that subject, several of 
which have been reviewed in RECREA¬ 
TION (see September 1959). This is the 
very first time, however, that this fas¬ 
cinating hobby has been correlated with 
storytelling—yet it is an obvious com¬ 
bination. 

Here are thirteen stories, favorites of 
Japanese children, some, like the “Ugly 
Duckling,” very well-known to Ameri¬ 
can youngsters. For each, the book 
gives detailed sketches of paper folding 
to illustrate the story. On the opposite 
page of each story is a three-dimen¬ 
sional illustration, showing the finished 
paperfolded project. This book really 
has to be seen to be believed! The full- 
page illustrations are works of art as 
well as sample projects! This book 
would make a beautiful Christinas pres¬ 
ent for any recreation leader or friend 
interested in papereraft, stories, or chil¬ 
dren's books. 

The Effective Board, Cyril O. Houle. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New 
York 7. Pp. 167. $3.50. 

Dr. Houle has condensed ten years of 
study and observation into a very ana¬ 


lytical and practical guide for board 
members and executives. Each chapter 
is filled with workable suggestions for 
the improvement of the philosophy, or¬ 
ganization, and operation of the board. 
Among other unique observations, Dr. 
Houle points out that the board is cor¬ 
porate and the executive an individual; 
that the board as a body is continuous 
while the executive is temporary. The 
chapter on board-executive relation¬ 
ships has some exceedingly provocative 
logic. 

In the appendix the reader has an 
opportunity to evaluate his own board 
situation. A handy eross-referenee is 
provided to review those sections of the 
book which cover the categories where 
the score is low. As the author so aptly 
puts it, “Boards have a value for all 
society since they provide one of the 
most significant means for preserving 
the democratic spirit.”— Alan L. lleih 
Superintendent , Recreation and Parks 
Department , Montclair , A ew Jersey . 

ACTIVITIES FOR 
THE RETARDED 

Teaching the Mentally Retarded 
Child, Natalie Perry. Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27. Pp. 282. $6.00. 

The Mentally Retarded Child and 
His Parent, Stella Stillson Slaughter. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York 16. Pp. 174. $3.75. 

Here arc two excellent new books for 
the recreation worker directing activi¬ 
ties for retarded children. Teaching the 
Mentally Retarded Child can he a valu¬ 
able source book for the recreation 
leader or administrator working with 
the severely retarded, especially for 
those setting up a new program. In ad¬ 
dition to discussing general principles 
relating to the teaching of the retarded, 
the author points out the importance of 
helping the retarded child learn to ex¬ 
press himself through creative play ac¬ 
tivities and describes several that may 

<* 

he utilized. The chapters on “Music,” 
“Crafts,” and “Group Projects” arc full 
of suggested activities which have been 
arranged according to difficulty. 

The reader will find Miss Perry's dis¬ 
cussions of working with parents, vol¬ 


untary and health agencies, and volun¬ 
teers very helpful. Included are sample 
charts for evaluating pupils which ean 
be adapted for the use of the recreation 
leader and the names of manufacturers 
and distributors of toys and games that 
have been successfully used. 

Mrs. Slaughter's book, on the other 
hand, was written especially for the 
parents of retarded children, hut any¬ 
one working with the retarded ean gain 
from reading it. The chapters on “The 
Young Mental Retardate’' and “The 
Mentally Retarded Child and His Lei¬ 
sure” will be of particular interest to 
recreation leaders. In these chapters 
Mrs. Slaughter gives specific methods 
and approaches to use in teaching the 
retarded child many different kinds of 
games and skills and discusses the im¬ 
portance of early experiences in group 
play. She reviews signs and symptoms, 
causes, and treatment, discusses the 
value and shortcomings of psychologi¬ 
cal tests, and gives specific aids in 
teaching the rudiments of reading, writ¬ 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. This is a 
warmly written and thoroughly read¬ 
able hook.— Doris Berryman , National 
Recreation Association Consulting Serv¬ 
ice on Recreation For the III and Hand¬ 
icapped. 

World Costumes, Angela Bradshaw. 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Pp. 191, illustrated. $8.50. 

This beautiful book, originally pub¬ 
lished in England in 1952, is now in its 
third—and American—edition. Begin¬ 
ning with Abyssinia and ending with 
Yugoslavia, the coslumes of each coun¬ 
try arc shown in excellent pencil draw¬ 
ings or full color. Special attention is 
given to headdresses, drapery, designs 
used for fabric decorations, and cloth¬ 
ing accessories important to many cos¬ 
tumes. 

A special section deals with ancient 
costumes: Egyptian. Hebrew, Greek, 
Roman. Celtic, and others. The final 
section deals with English costumes be¬ 
ginning with the Norman of 1350 and 
ending with the costume of a lady in 
1900. Th ose of us here in the United 
States will have to use this section for 
costumes from 1607 on. since American 
cost nines are limited to three pages 
showing the clothing of Indians: Sioux. 
Hopi, and Northwest tribes. 
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it's ^AMERICAN 




Urn's Why! 


► STRONGER 


American's advanced design incorporates many exclusive features including 
triple bridge leg structure, bridged end and side rails, and flat double action 
steel hinges. 





PERFORMANCE 


Leg braces strategically placed insure rigid side rails so that the performer, 
receives maximum bounce. Choose between top performing oil tempered 
springs or new heavy duty trampoline cables. 


> LONGER LIFE 


The finest materials and master craftsmanship go together with American's 
advanced design to insure you of many years of the best in trampolining. A 
rigid quality control program in American Trampoline's factory assures you 
of trouble-free performance. 


>SAFER 


The performance area is completely clear of steel under-structures and 
leg braces. Exclusive continuous spring anchor will not pull loose from the 
frame. Legs are rubber shod to protect floors. Jet Black frame gives performer 
clear cut check of his position over the trampoline. 


Frame pads are made of the finest shock absorbing material and covered 
with colorful vinyl. Pads fasten securely to the frame. 


^DESIGNED FOR YOU 


Copyright 1960 
American Trampoline Co. 
Jefferson, Iowa 
Printed in U S.A. 


American offers four sizes of folding trampolines (All-Americon, Collegion, Competitor, and 
Jr. Competitor). Select the size, type of bed ond suspension system thot best fit your needs. 

CHOICE OF THREE BEDS . . . Nylon Web beds are tops in performance. They ore sewn 
lengthwise under tension with the finest nylon thread on American precision looms. The 
users feet travel with the stitching resulting in maximum life. Nylon Canvas beds for good 
performance with minimum of upkeep . . . Cotton Convos beds for economy. 

CHOICE OF SUSPENSION SYSTEMS . . . Spr/ngs ore recommended for use with cotton 
convas beds and for outdoor use. Rubber cables for moximum safety ond longer life. 






















EFFERSON, IOWA 


Three-way fold far easier transportation 
and storage. American trampolines will 
roll through the average door on Ameri¬ 
can's new positive lock roller stands. Be¬ 
cause an American Trampoline is perfect¬ 
ly balanced one person can easily fold 
and move it. 

(The trampolines listed in this catalog 
all utilize the three-way fold). 


AS A SPORT trampolining is recognized as an event in gymnastic competition by both 
the National Collegiate Athletic Association ond the Amateur Athletic Union. Currently, 
local trampoline meets are being held through Y.M.C.A.s, schools, gymnastic organiza¬ 
tions, and commercial trampoline centers. Trampolining is not only a fine sport in its 
own right but the endurance and coordination which it develops are great assets in all 
sports. 

AS RECREATION the appeal of the trampoline is well known and persons of all ages 
and both sexes are enthusiastic over its use. It offers a challenge to everyone and gives 
a feeling af accomplishment from the very first seat drap. The sport requires no requi¬ 
site strength or skill and therefore a trampoline provides hours—and years—of exciting 
and fascinating play for everyone. 

AS AN EXERCISE trampolines are unexcelled for the development of balance, muscle 
control, endurance, and coordination. Optometrists sometimes recommend the use of 

a trampoline for the correction of certain optical prob¬ 
lems. Doctors often recommend the use af a trampo¬ 
line for spastic ond retarded children to instill physical 
and mental confidence, to sharpen reflexes, and de¬ 
velop coordination. Physical education directors often 
recommend it for the correction of weight and posture 
problems. The trampoline is one of the greatest all- 
around conditioning exercises that has ever been de¬ 
veloped. 


TRAMPOLINING . . . 




Mtilf AN 

UIANTV 


American trampolines meet all 
AAU & NCAA specificalians and 
all are backed by American's 
guarantee af the finest in work¬ 
manship and malerial. 


EASIER TO HANDLE 
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TRAMPOLINE 





TUMBLING BELT 

Heavy nylon web construction with steel hardware for 
maximum protection. Padded side panels. 

Price complete with ropes and snaps.12.00 


• GYM TRAMP • 


Lightweight, portable, but extremely rugged. For tumbling, 
vaulting, diving, cheer leading and exhibition work. Ad¬ 
justable for height. Frame, 36" x 36". Double thick Nylon 
canvas bed, 196 sq. in. Strong rubber cables. Legs fold 
under frame for easy carrying, compact storage. Rubber 
leg castings protect floors, give non-slip safety. Weight 

40 Lbs ' .59.00 


• TRAINING RIG • 


The training rig to use when overhead supports ore 
not available for belt support when practicing twist¬ 
ing routines, somersaults, and other advanced work 
Tubular steel sections, easily and quickly assemblec 
and disassembled. Attaches firmly to trampoline 
frame. Rubber shod to protect floor from damage 
Complete with belt, ropes and pulleys. 

Weight 135 Lbs.125.0C 


Exclusive Griswold ridge cable construction eliminates 
all metal moorings around bed. Available in 1 % and 
1 inch webbing. 


6'x12' without cables.185.00 

6'x 12' with cables.270.00 


LARRY GRISWOLD BED 
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RAMPOLINE TUMBLING 

By Larry Griswold 
(nplete textbook for student or 
rctor use. From basic stunts to 
Jpiced routines all in one book 3.75 




fc«*C* N T*AMKX** CO 


Ask your AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE 

Dealer for a FREE set of 
5 wall charts 17" x 22" each! 





TRAMPOLINE 


ACCESSORIES PRICE LIST . 


Parts available to fit all makes and models of trampolines. 


BEDS 


7' x 14' Nylon web bed (1" web).215.00 

6' x 12' Nylon web bed (choose 1 3 A" or 1" web).185.00 

6' x 12' Nylon canvas bed.120.00 

6' x 12' Cotton canvas befl. 85.00 

5' x 10' Nylon web bed (choose 1 % " or 1" web).125.00 

5' x 10' Nylon canvas bed. 90.00 

5' x 10' Cotton canvas bed. 62.50 

4' x 8' Nylon web bed (choose 1 3 A” or 1" web).100.00 

4' x 8' Nylon canvas bed. 62.50 

4' x 8' Cotton canvas bed. 40.00 

“Gym Tramp” Bed (14" x 14"). 15.00 

6' x 12' Larry Griswold Bed (without cables).185.00 

6' x 12' Larry Griswold Bed (with cables). 270.00 


VINYL WEATHER COVERS 

To fit 7' x 14' Bed.35.00 

To fit 6' x 12' Bed.26.60 


To fit 5' x 10' Bed.21.00 

To fit 4' x 8' Bed.15.40 


TRAINING AIDS 

“Trampoline Tumbling” Textbook, by Larry Griswold. 3.75 

“How To Improve Your Trampolining” Athletic Institute.50 

“Trampoline Instructor^ Guide’ Athletic Institute. 2.00 

‘Trampoline Lesson Plans” by Bill Sorenson.25 

Trampoline Slide Film in Color—(Sound) Athletic Institute.29.50 

Trampoline Slide Film in Color—(Silent) Athletic Institute.23.90 

Series of 4 wall charts on “Physical Conditioning on the Trampoline”. 1.00 

Physical Conditioning Program (includes Trampoline Wall Charts and book on physical conditioning). 10.00 

Trampoline Club Manual (International Trampoline Institute) . .35 


MISCELLANEOUS 

12" Rubber trampoline cables, each.85 

Oil tempered steel springs, each .32 


8 V 2 " 


Gymnastics Slippers (specify size). 2.50 

Cables (Set of Four) for “Gym Tramp”.16.50 


All Prices F.O.B. Jefferson, Iowa 


All Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 


See Catalog for Shipping Weights and Dimensions 
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MUSIC BOOKS 

Reviewed by Siebolt Frieswyk, Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Program 
Service. 

Anglo-American Folksong Scholar¬ 
ship, D. K. Wilgus. Rutgers University 
Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Pp. 466. $7.50. 

D. K. Wilgus reviews the major 
Anglo-American contributions in the 
folksong field. This volume includes a 
basic discography and, at the same 
time, presents an extensive account of 
the argument over the nature and au¬ 
thenticity of folk material which has de¬ 
veloped among the principal scholars. 
Is “Home on the Range” a folk song, 
and was it composed? This argument 
concerns the expert and amateur en¬ 
thusiasts. The layman casually inter¬ 
ested in folk music will benefit from an 
understanding of this problem. His 
judgment and appreciation will be 
sharpened by a reading of this study. 

Music—Let’s Have More Of It. Pub¬ 
lications Services, National Board, 
YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 22. Pp. 48. Paper, $1.00. 

Here is a guide to the development 
of musical activities in the groupwork 
program. The material is based on the 
YWCA’s long experience in this field. 
Leadership, selecting materials, music 
in worship, and committee organization 
are a few of the subjects presented. 
This booklet will be a valuable guide to 
all concerned with the enrichment and 
diversification of groupwork activities. 

Songs of the Civil War, Irwin Silber, 
Editor. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 
385. $7.50. 

This handsome volume is more than 
a learned folksong collection of interest 
only to the specialist. Irwin Silber, 
compiler and editor, and Jerry Silver- 
man, arranger for the piano and guitar 
arrangements, have made this volume 
useful to the amateur of any age or de¬ 
gree of musical ability. “Goober Peas,” 
“Battle Cry of Freedom,” “When John¬ 
ny Comes Marching Home,” “Dixie,” 
well-known spirituals, and many other 
splendid tunes are among the 125 songs 
expertly presented in this volume. A 
detailed account of each number is also 
included; the volumes also lists sources, 
references, and provides a complete in¬ 
dex. 

The rather surprising effect of the 
collection is its overall spiritual quality 
rather than the realistic impressions of 
the Civil War one might expect. Any¬ 
one just wanting to sing and use this 
collection as a program resource should 
be delighted with this collection. 


MORE MERRY-GO-READING 

Although these books are written for 
young readers , the recreation leader 
can glean many a program idea from 
them . (For others , see Recreation, 
November 1960 , Page 447.) 

The Tall Grass Zoo, Winifred and 
and Cecil LubelL Rand-McNally , P.0 . 
Box 7600 , Chicago 80. Unpaged. $2.75. 
Your backyard holds animals as fasci¬ 
nating as those in a faraway jungle, and 
the wonderful thing is that there are no 
cages here. You can watch and touch 
the whole menagerie. The Lubells make 
an adventurous exploration of the tall 
grass zoo, where the smallest occur¬ 
rences become giant findings. Children 
will soon realize that the quiet nearness 
of everyday insects and plants is indeed 
a challenge to learn about. 

I Like Animals, Written and illus¬ 
trated by Dahlov I pear. Alfred A. 
Knovf , 501 Madison Avenue , New 
York 22. Unpaged. $2.95. Children 
do; and this little boy goes through a 
whole zoo of animals of all kinds, caged 
and uncaged and backyard bug variety. 
This is an interesting and enjoyable 
way for children to discover their first 
view of the animal kingdom. Young¬ 
sters who are already acquainted with 
the vast menagerie of creatures on this 
green earth will love seeing them color¬ 
fully illustrated and named. They can 
read and reread this book and carry 
their own portable Noah’s Ark with 
them wherever they go. 

Noses Are for Roses, Phoebe , illus¬ 
trated by William A. McCaffery. Me - 
Graiv-Hill, 330 West 42nd Street , Neiv 
York. Pp. 32. $2.25. In this lovely, 
well-illustrated book, Phoebe tells her 
younger readers what noses, arms, legs, 
heads, hair, and eyes are for. Written 
in the special wordings of children, her 
sweet and precise descriptions will re¬ 
mind older readers of that child’s sight 
they had almost forgotten and lost. 

RlKKA and Rindji, Dominique Dar- 
bois. Follett Publishing , 1010 West 
Washington Boulevard , Chicago 7. Pp. 
47. $2.00. This warm book about a 
young Balinese brother and sister gives 
a fine description of their family life 
and religious tradition. The two chil¬ 
dren could not be more enjoyable. Mr. 
Darbois’s photographs are striking. 

The Otter Twins, Barbara Briggs. 
David McKay Company , 119 West 40th 
Street , New York 18. Pp. 56. $3.00. 
The models for the otter twins were two 
playful and friendly otters in the San 
Francisco’s Fleishhacker Zoo. Children 
will learn a great deal about nature 
while following this battle of wits of 
coyote vs. otters and beaver. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


Almanacs, Holidays, Parties 

Book of Christmas, Marguerite Ickis. Dodd, 
Mead, 432 Park Ave. S., New York 16. Pp. 
179. $3.50. 

Book of Party Favors and Decorations, 
Toni Hughes. E. P. Dutton, 300 Park Ave. 
S., New York 10. Pp. 125. $3.75 
Chanuka, Passover, Purim, The Sabbath, 
all four by Sophie Cedarbaum. Union of 
Amer. Hebrew Congregations, 838 5th Ave., 
New York 21. Each pp. 30. $.59 each. 
Christmas Stories ’Round the World, Lois 
Johnson, Editor. Rand McNally, P.O. Box 
7600, Chicago 80. Pp. 175. $2.95. 

First Christmas, The, illustrated by Barbara 
Neustadt. Thomas Y. Crowell, 432 Park 
Ave. S., New York 16. Unpaged. $2.95. 
How to Make and Have Fun with Greeting 
Cards, Joseph Leeming. J. B. Lippincott, 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia. Pp. 95. 
$3.00. 

Oid Farmer’s Almanac —1961, Robert B. 
Thomas. Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. Pp. 
96. $.35. 

Partridge in a Pear Tree, Neville Bray- 
brooke. Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
Pp. 197. $4.75. 

Standard Christmas Program Book (No. 
20), Margaretta Harmon. Standard Pub¬ 
lishing, Hamilton Ave. at 1800, Cincinnati 
31, Ohio. Pp. 48. $.40. 

Stories of Yuletide, Ernest K. Emurian. 
W. A. Wilde, Natick, Mass. Pp. 113. $2.00. 


Culinary Arts: 

Art of Korean Cooking, The, Harriett Mor¬ 
ris. Charles Tuttle, Rutland, Vt. Pp. 104. 
Spiralbound, $2.25. 

Betty Crocker’s Guide to Easy Entertain¬ 
ment. Golden Press, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Pp. 176. Spiralbound, $1.00. 

Breakfasts and Brunches. Lane Publishing, 
Menlo Park, Calif. Pp. 157. Spiralbound, 
$2.95. 

Breakfast Cookbook, The, Alan R. Jackson. 
Simon & Schuster, 630 5th Ave., New York 
20. Pp. 151. $3.00. 

Complete Book of Gourmet Cooking for 
the American Kitchen, Myra Waldo. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 374. $5.95. 

Complete Book of Oriental Cooking, Myra 
Waldo. Bantam Books, 271 Madison Ave., 
New York 16. Pp. 246. $.50. 

Esquire Culinary Companion, The, Charles 
H. Baker, Jr. Crown Publishers, 419 Park 
Ave. S., New York. Pp. 320. $5.00. 

Good Housekeeping Cook Book (rev.), 
Dorothy B. Marsh, Editor. Rinehart, 232 
Madison Ave., New York 16. Pp. 760. $4.50. 
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Rose Recipes, Jean Gordon. Red Rose Pub¬ 
lications, Woodstock, Vt. Pp. 100. Paper, 
$1.50 (cloth $2.95). 

SAS World-Wide Restaurant Cookbook, 
The, Charlotte Adams. Random House, 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 298. $4.95. 

Dance, Drama, Music 

Neighborhood Playhouse, The, Alice Lewis- 
hohn Crowley. Theatre Arts Books, 333 6th 
Ave., New York 14. Pp. 266. $5.00. 

One-Act Plays for Young Actors, John 
Murray. T. S. Denison, 321 5th Ave. S., 
Minneapolis 15. Pp. 336. $3.95. 

Pictoriat Manual of Ballroom Dancing, 
A, A. H. Franks. Sportshelf, Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 180. $5.75. 

Playtime in Song (folk songs), Gladys Pit¬ 
cher. Music Publishers Holding Corp., 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 48. $3.50. 

Pointers on Producing the School Play, 
Helen Louise Miller. Plays, Inc., 8 Arling¬ 
ton St., Boston 16. Pp. 112. $2.95. 

Rebel Songster, The, Manly Wade Wellman. 
Heritage Press, 595 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 53. Paper, $2.00. 

Religious Drama 3 (modern morality plays), 
Marvin Halverson. Meridian Books, 12 E. 
22nd St., New York 10. Pp. 314. Paper, 
$1.45. 

Trapp Family Singers, The Story of, Maria 
Augusta Trapp. Dell, 750 3rd Ave., New 
York 17. Pp. 352. $.50. 

Understanding Today’s Theatre, Edward A. 
Wright. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
NJ. Pp. 178. Paper, $1.95. 

What Musical Instrument for Me? Jack 
Levine and Takeru Iijima. Sterling Pub¬ 
lishing, 419 Park Ave. S., New York 16. 
Pp. 125. $2.95. 

Physical Fitness, Sports 

Athletic Training and Conditioning, O. 
William Dayton. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th 
St., New York 10. Pp. 390. $6.00. 

Anglers and Muscleiieads, Capt. Tom Gif¬ 
ford. E.P. Dutton, 300 Park Ave. S., New 
York 10.. Pp. 186. $450. 

Baseball’s Unforgettable Games, Joe 
Reichler and Ben Olan. Ronald Press, 15 
E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 362. $550. 

Basketball Technique Charts. AAHPER, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Packet, $1.00. 

Basketrall Officiating, Bill Haaslow. Ron¬ 
ald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 
92. $2.95. 

Basketball for Boys, Chuck Orsborn and 
Marshall K. McClelland. Follett Publish¬ 
ing, 1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 7. 
Pp. 96. Paper, $1.00. 

Big-Time Baseball, Ben Olan, Editor. Hart 
Publishing, 74 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 
192. Paper, $1.00. 

Boating: Rowing, Canoeing, Punting. 
Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. 

, Pp. 40. Paper, $.75. 

Boating in America, Wm. Taylor McKeown, 
Editor. Ziff-Davis, 1 Park Ave., New York 
16. Pp. 246. $6.95. 

Body Building for Sportsmen and Ath¬ 
letes, Lou Ravelle. Sportshelf, Box 634, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 128. $3.25. 

Complete Kicking Game, The, Mechanics & 
Strategy, Don Fuoss. Prentice-Hall, En¬ 
glewood Cliffs, NJ. Pp. 303. $5.65. 

Fundamentals of Fishing and Hunting, 

* » 

The, Byron Dalrympie. Permabooks, 630 
5th Ave., New York 20. Pp. 324. $.35. 


Future of Pleasure Boating, The. Boating 
Associates, Box 426, Cambridge 39. Pp. 
157. Paper, $15.00. 

Golf Magazine’s Pro Pointers and Stroke 
Savers, Charles Price, Editor. Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 
253. $4.95. 

Golf Addicts on Parade, George Houghton. 
Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Unpaged. $4.25. 

Guide for the Expert Outboarder, Bob 
Whittier. Chilton Co., 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39. Pp. 117. $2.95. 

Guide to Boatmanship, Seamanship, and 
Safe Boat Handling, Brandt Aymar and 
John Marshall. Chilton Co., 56th & Chest¬ 
nut Sts., Philadelphia 39. Pp. 116. $2.95. 
Guide to Sailing, Leonard Fowle. Chilton 
Co., 56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 39. 
Pp. 128. $2.95. 

Ice and Roller Skating. Sportshelf, P. O. 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 40. Pa¬ 
per, $.75. 

Intramural Sports (3rd ed.), Pat Mueller 
and Elmer D. Mitchell. Ronald Press, 15 
E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 443. $6.00. 
International Football Book for Boys, 
Tiie, Stratton Smith, Editor. Sportshelf, 
Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 168. 
$3.75. 

Learn or Teach Australian Swimming 
Methods, Perce Russo, Frank Jordan, and 
Mary Matheson. Sportshelf, Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 62. $.25. 

Learning to Swim Is Fun, Jack and Marilyn 
Ryan. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New 
York 10. Pp. 80. $2.95. 

Learning to Ride, Hunt, and Show, Gordon 
Wright. Doubleday, 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Pp. 124. $2.95. 

Tackle Climbing This Way, John Disley. 
Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 127. $3.25. 

Track & Field Athletics (5th ed.), George 
T. Bresnahan, W. W. Tuttle, and Francis 
X. Cretzmeyer. C. V. Mosby, 3207 Wash¬ 
ington Blvd., St. Louis 3. Pp. 538. $5.50. 
Track and Field for Boys, Payton Jordan 
and Marshall K. McClelland. Follett Pub¬ 
lishing, 1010 W. Washington Blvd., Chi¬ 
cago 7. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.00. 

Training for Soccer, Walter Winterbottom. 
Sportshelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 200. $5.00. 

White-Water Sport, Peter Dwight Whitney. 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 117. $4.00. 

Yachting with Economy, Francis B. Cooke. 
St. Martin’s Press, 175 5th Ave., New York 
10. Pp. 190. $4.95. 

Youth 

Observation and Analysis in Child Devel¬ 
opment, J. Richard Suchman. Ilarcourt, 
Brace, 750 3rd Ave., New York 17. Pp. 
276. Paper, $2.95. 

Questions Girls Ask, The, Marjorie Vetter 
and Laura Vitray. E. P. Dutton, 300 Park 
Ave. S., New York 10. Pp. 156. $2.95. 
Teen Age Diet Book, The, Ruth West. Ban¬ 
tam Books, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
Pp. 180. $.35. 

Teenage IIall of Fame, James A. Rhodes. 
Bobbs, Merrill, 1720 E. 38th St., Indianapo¬ 
lis 6. Pp. 96. $2.50. 

Vanishing Adolescent, The, Edgar Fricden- 
berg. Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 
8. Pp. 144. $2.95. 


Your Child May be a Gifted Child, Ruth 
Carson. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16. Pp. 20. $.25. 

Your Child Today, Morton Edward, Editor. 
Perma Books, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. 
Pp. 312. $.35. 


Magazine Articles 


Adult Leadership, October 1960 
Gerontology and Recreational Services, Jay 
S. Shivers. 

American Journal of Catholic Youth 
Work, Fall 1960 

Using Science in the Youth Group, Earl 
Ubell . 

Parish Effort and Juvenile Delinquency, 
Floyd H. Agostinelli. 

Dynamics of Program, John P. Rutnick. 
Youth’s Stake in Mental Health, Edward 
Linzer . 

Arts and Activities, November 1960 

Plastics Lead in New Directions (Part II: 

Jewelry), Thelma R. Newman. 

Embossixg Paper and Metal, Patrick Gal- 
breath and Joseph IF. Strother. 

Wire Sculpture Revisited, Harold J. Me - 
IFhinnie. 

The Collagraph—Another Crack at Print- 
Making, 4/on/e B. DeGraw. 

Catholic Charities Review, September 1960 
Starting a Service for Teen-Age Boys, Wal¬ 
ter Suchowiechi. 

The Use of Drama for Interpreting Case¬ 
work, Rev. Robert E. Deegan. 

Challenge, November 1960 
The Invisible Hand of Tax Exemption, A r or- 
man B. Ture. 

The Deluxe Economy Model (New Twists 
in Marketing), Stanley C. Hollander. 

Good Government, October 1960 
Recreation Leaders Study Personnel Prob¬ 
lems, W. C. Sutherland. 

IIandweaver and Craftsman, Fall 1960 
Worcester Craft Center 
Montclair Museum Classes, Alta R. Turner. 

JOHPER, October I960 
Physical Activity and the Older Adnlt, Ger¬ 
aldine B. Novotny and Donald P. Kent . 
Recreation Status for Later Life, Earle F. 
Zeigler. 

The White House Conference on Aging. 

NEA Journal, October 1960 
Special Section of Safety Education. 

Parents’, November 1960 
Creative Ability, Ruth and Edward Brecher. 
Youth Group Achievement Award Winners. 
What You Can Do About Delinquency, Gar¬ 
rett Oppenheim. 

Park Maintenance, October 1960 
Ohio’s Road Side Rests, Wilbur J. Garmen- 
hausen. 

Ideas, Ideas, Ideas from Detroit’s Model 
Playgrounds, Frank Vaydik. 

Petroleum Today, Fall 1960. 

A Call for Sanity (Interstate Highway Pro¬ 
gram), Joseph C. Ingraham. 

Scouting’s New Look. 

Recreation for the III and Handicapped, 
October 1960. 

Activity in Late Maturity, Adolf Haas , M.D. 
A Recreational Philosophy for the Severely 
Retarded, David Rosen. 

Instant Folk Dance Fun, Part II (for the 
mentally ill), Cy Grossman. 
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January-December 1960 


Administration 

Agreements Concerning Part-Time Personnel, Joseph E. Curtis 
Conserv ng Open Space by Easement, ir l/iam H. Whyte, Jr. 

Cooperative Playground Plan, A, John Dittmar ... . 

Contracting for Recreation Leadership, Charles F. Weckwerth 

Coordinated Planning * . . 

County Geared for Recreation, A, Dean Kastens . 

Don't Disrupt Recreation * . . 

Encroachment of Recreation and Park Lands and Waters . 

Filling the Job of Recreation Executive, Sal Prezioso . 

Greenbelt Communities * .. 

Guiding Metropol tnn Growth * . 

How to Obtain Additional Revenue * . 

How to Spend $40,000,000, William Frederickson, Jr . 

Immediate Problems in Space .. . . 

Institute on Personnel Administration, W. C. Sutherland .... 

Land for State and Municipal Parks, Robert Moses . 

Land Use Planning * . . 


Local and State Developments, Elvira Delany 




Local Children Get Pool Priority * 

Nautical Play Community, A . ... 

No Recreation Director Is an Island, Jac Cropley 
Notes for the Administrator . 


Pattern for Action, A, Gus H. Haycock . 

People We Meet, The, Selwyn Or cuts . 

Personnel .. . 

Public Responsibility for Recreation . 

Race for Open Space . 

Recreation—1985 * . 

Research Rev cws and Abstracts, George Butler . 

St. Paul Revitalized, Robert A. Lobdell . 

School-City Cooperation in Recreation ... ... 

Strong Constitution Needed,* Samuel E. Vickers . 

Three-Way Project for Recreation, A, Frank D. McClelland 

Uniform Outfits for Leaders, Virginia Musselman . 

Utility Easement Policy in Parks * . 

Varied Faces of Recreation .. 

Youth’s No. 1 Need, Joe Creason . 

(See also: Areas, Facilities, Equipment, Layout) 
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445 
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.. March 
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.. October 
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.. October 
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.. November 
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.. December 

406 


42 

.. December 

462 


323 

.. April 
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.. September 
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.. March 

131 
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42 
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February 

77 

March 

136 

May 
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September 278 

October 

376 
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131 

.. April 
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.. November 433 


42 

March 

131 

June 

275 

September 323 

November 

428 

..January 11-12 

December 

466 

(Sec Personnel) 


207 

.. December 

476 


330 

...(See Research) 

.. M^rch 

110 

..February 

80 


58 

...April 

178 


175 

.. April 

182 


208 

...January 

19 


Armed Forces 


American Teen-Agers in Japan, S/Sgt. Jerry S. Ray .February 70 

Community Cooperative Project, A, Wallace J, Kallaugher .January 24-2^ 

Fun Travels North, H. Gordon McFarland .February 59 

Recreation . . . Arctic Style, Gerald W. Pelton .October 370 

Recreation Forty Fathoms Down, Edmund M. Waller .February 56 

Areas, Facilities, Equipment, Layout 

Airhouses, Don Shingler .February 78 

Arc You Looking For Camp Land? Stanley W. Stocker .March 132 

Backyard Whirl * .. .November 436 

City Parks—Amenity or Nesessity? George Hjelte .May 212 

Community Cooperative Project, A, Wallace J. Kallaugher .January 24 

Competition for Land, The (How It Affects Recreation), 

Paul Opperman ...January 36-37 

Conserving Open Space by Easement, William H. Whyte. Jr. . October 379 

Floodlighting Outdoor Recreation Areas, Wallace W. Weld ... February 74 

Forest Service’s Research Center * ...January 9 

Golf Courses in Subdivisions * .January 42 

Growth of a Weed Patch, Don Henkel .June 264 

Immediate Problem, An .September 322 

Keep the Campfires Burning, Joseph W. Halper .March 119 

Lana for State and Municipal Parks .September 327 

Land Use Planning .March 131 

Low Mainrcnancc Landscape Design, Milton Baron .December 471 

Maintenance of Recreation Facilities, Martin N. Thomas .September 319 

New Dimension to an Old Concept * .— September 323 

$1,000,000 Worth of Fun (ice rink), Airs. Edward Brungard ... December 460 

Pattern for Action, A, Gus H. Haycock .January 11-12 

Playlot Built on Legend, A, Edna B. Learning . December 474 

Paving the Way to Playground Fun, Ed Maurer .December 464 

Preservation of Space * .February 85 

Swimming Pools * .February 54 

Swimming Programs * .February 85 

Unique Spray Pool * .April 156 


* Short item or article of less than one page 


Month Page 


Varied Faces of Recreation .May 208 

Want an Island? Build One! .December 473 


Arts and Crafts 


Celebrations at Christmas .November 426 

Children’s Art Month . November 406 

Christmas Craft-O-Rama, Esther Butterfield .November 425 

Christmas Puppet Pageant . .October 367 

Community Arts Councils * . November 406 

Dungaree Daubers, Joyce and John AicGinn .April 170 

Holiday Highlights * . .. . December 479 

N. Y. Council on Arts * .. .November 406 

Pirates in the Playground, Beatrice AicAuliffe Stone .April 172 

Recreation . . . Arctic Style, Gerald W. Pelton .October 370 

Where to Get What* ..May 225 


Athletics 

(See: Safety; Sports) 

Audio-Visual 


Group Picture Program for Neuropsychiatric Patients * .January 43 

Listening and Viewing .March 140 

May 232 

September 314 

December 488 

Recordings Received .January 46 

March 143 

June 286 

Boating 

Hit the Deck!* .May 235 

Outboard Instruction * .May 194 

Pleasure Boating * .. .March 120 

Recreation Afloat, William H. Radke .March 130 

River Boat for Boys, Roy Muschany .June 273 

Sea-Going Litterbugs * .June 242 

Successful Boating Education*..March 134 

They Paddle Their Own, Nathan L. Aiallison .June 262 

What Is Your ’’Boating I.Q.”? .June 250 

Books, Libraries Reading 

April Library Week* .March 104 

Children’s Vacation Reading Kit * .February 54 

Dyna-Soar Programs .September 343 

Wake Up and Re^d, Youth America, Iris Vinton .April 167 

(See also: New Publications; Regular Features) 

Camping 

Arc You Looking for Camp Land? Stanley W. Stocker .March 132 

Camp Safety Posters * .... . ... .February 54 

Campfire Programs,* Lois Goodrich .March 109 

Camping Council for Travel and Wilderness Campers * .January 22,23 

Camps or Channel 9? Elizabeth B Spear . M »rch 100 

Daniel Bcone Roams Again, Dorothy Spear .March 116 

Day Camp Patterns .. .. ...March 112 

Don’t Take the Playground to Camp, Catherine T. Harnmet ... March 129 

Families Plan Now, Camp Later, Jack Fogel .December 480 

Family Outdoors, The .March 122 

Family Vacation Night. A, Louise Martin Ness .March 123 

Four ”F’s” of Camping, The, Julian H. Salomon .March 106 

Keep the Campfires Burning, Joseph W . Halper .March 119 

My Child Was Robbed, Joyce Bertram .March 102 

Progressive Camping Program, A, Diane Link .March 127 

Separate, Quieter World, A* .May 202 

Stop-Over Camping, Geraldine Youcha .June 266 

Suggested Camp Swimming Regulations * .March 123 

W*nter Camp’ng, S anley W. Stocker .. February 68 

Winter Comfort Out-of-Doors .February 82 

Church 

Church and Community Recreation, The .. ..September 308 

Church Canteen Hangout, A, Katherine Sullivan .October 358 

Training Tips and Aids ..November 420 

Program Aids for Church Leaders * .October 359 

Recreation and Church Groups (in the Next Ten Years), 

A Catholic View, Maurice M. Hartmann .January 31 

A Jewish View, Sanford Sol end er .January 32 

A Protestant View. Earl R. B trr .January 30 

Social Recreation and the Church, Harold Horton .December 482 

Colleges and Universities 

Curriculum Strategy (in the Next Ten Years), W. C. Sutherland January 20 

Graduate Assistance Awards, I960 * ..September 326 

Leisure-Time Pursuits in College, Agnes Ai. Hooley .February 83 

University of Missouri * ...October 354 
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Month Page 

Community Action and Program 


Balboa Park Development * .June 275 

Board-Member Workshops * .May 234 

Church and Community Recreation. The .September 308 

City-School Cooperation in Recreation * .May 231 

Community Cooperative Project, A, Wallace J. Kallaugher .January 24,25 

Definition of Recreation * .February 54 

Extending Your Recreation Services, Alice Serly .Novemebr 414 

Growth of a Weed Patch, Don Henkel .June 264 

Mobile Community Centers * .May 235 

St. Matthew’s Triple Crown * .October 383 

Waterfront Zoning .June 276 

Conservation 

Conserving Open Space by Easement, William H. Whyte, Jr. ... October 379 

Encroachment of Recreation and Park Lands and Waters .November 427 

Fifth World Forestry Congress * .November 406 

Greenbelt Communities * .September 323 

Immediate Problem, An .September 322 

National Committee on Encroachment of Park and Recreation 

Lands and Water * . May 194 

New Frontier, The .December 459 

Race for Open Space .December 476 

Recreation in Forest Lands * .January 9 

Recreation in Our National Forests, Theodore C. Fearnow .October 355 

Recreation/The Final Product, Sen. Robert S. Kerr .October 349 

Recreation Use of Wildlands .April 183 

Space and People (Part 1), John Crosby . December 452 

War in Morris County (N. J.) • .November 405 

Cultural Arts and Activities 

Arts on Wheels, The .June 282 

Christmas Puppet Pageant .October 367 

Community Square Dancing, Ed Durlacher .June 268 

Creative Art Teaching in Recreation Programs, Howard Conant ..January 16.17 

Cultural Coexistence in Richmond, Siebolt H. Frieswyk .April 164 

Dramatics on the Playground, Nancy Eichsteadt .April 176 

Dungaree Daubers, Joyce and John McGinn .April 170 

Fairy Tale Festival, A.* .February 91 

New Frontier, The ..December 459 

Performing Am as Recreation, The. Siebolt Frieswyk .June 257 

Reviving an Old Art, Ann M. Lingg ...December 484 

Round-Dance Festival, - Lou Hamilton .June 268 

Ten Challenges to Program, Virgin : a Musselman .December 467 

Youngsters Take the Stage, The, Edward R. Lucas .November 421 

Delinquency (Juvenile) 

Church Canteen Hangout, A, Katherine Sullivan .October 359 

Recreation and Delinquency. Kenneth W. Kindelsperger .April 159 

"Roving Leaders" Extend Our Reach, Edward H. Thacker .April 162 

Spotlight on Youth * .March 120 

(See also: Youth) 


Editorials 

(See: Philosophy and Theory) 

Eideriy 


Aging American and the Future. The, Daniel G. Grady .May 196 

Convention New Orleans Style * . September 330 

Drama Is Ageless, Jean Wachtel .May 220 

Retreading, Not Retiring ..May 202 

What's Different About Retirement? Dorothy C. Stratton .May 205 


Dance, Drama, Dramatics 

(See: Cultural Arts and Activities) 


Education 


Conant Junior High Report * . November 405 

Creative Art Teaching in Recreation Programs, Howard Conant January 16,17 
Curriculum Strategy (in the Next Ten Years), 

W. C. Sutherland .January 20,21 

Seminar on "Recreation: A Dynamic in Rehabilitation." * .January 8 

Seminar on Recreation for the Emotionally Disturbed * ...January 8 

(See also: Colleges & Universities; Personnel; Philosophy and Theory) 


Stop Pollution Order * . 

"These Are Our Children" . 

White House Conference on Children and Youth 


(See also: Elderly ; Youth) 


Month Page 

.November 406 
.June 251 
November 406 
January 8 
April 148 
May 233 
September 300 
September 330 
November 406 


Games and Hobbies 

Big Game Hunt, Elliott Al. Cohen .May 

Bridge Your Communiry,* Susan C . Scales .Oaober 

Games of the Hands, Glenn G. Dahlem .. January 

Gardens Bloom for Everyone .June 

Just for rhe Fun of It .February 

Recreation Mathematics 

Plants Children Like to Grow * .April 


219 

369 

34 

260 

66 

174 


Hobbies 


(See Games and Hobbies) 


Holidays, Special Events and Occasions 


Dear Santa 


Holiday Highlights 


United Nations Day .. 


lii and Handicapped, Hospitals 



225 


211 

..November 

426 

.. November 425 


367 


268 

.. February 

55 

.. December 

469 

February 

91 

.. October 

383 

February 

86 

February 

96 

February 

89 

.. December 

479 

October 

346 

. December 

483 

. June 

273 

.. May 

215 

October 

354 

..April 

167 

May 

230 

March 

116 

. September 

300 

September 

326 

April 

146 

January 

43 

February 

73 

. January 

39 

February 

87 

November 

417 

June 

253 

May 

222 

January 

39 

September 

310 


Graduate Fellowship Program * . . 

Group Picture Program for Neuropsychiatric Patients * .January 

Have you Tried ... A Happiness Fund • . Februap 

Hearing-Impaired Children * .January 

Hospital Fish, Jean Jackson .. . . 

No Limit ro their Activities, Shirley R. Spencer and 
Louis Cantoni 

Patients lee Off, The .. . 

Psychiatric Experiment, A, Sally Pugb . 

Recreation Comes to Warm Springs * . January 

Recreation Counseling, Harry Edgren . 

Recreation Consulting for the 111 and Handicapped * January 

Recreation for the 111 and Handicapped (in the Next Ten Years), 

Beatrice H. Hill . ... January 26-27 

Recreation. The Plus Factor, Curtis //. Krishef . December 470 

Recreator, The—Therapist or Therapeutic Agent? 

Dr. Ralph XT. Meng .. . . . October 360 

Rx lor 111 and Handicapped, Beatrice Hill (see: Regular Features) 

Seminar: Recreation lor Emotionally Disturbed * .. .. January 8 

Seminar: * Recreation. Dynamic in Rehabilitation" * . January 8 

Vets with Volunteers. William 31. Hay . . January 28-29 

"Watch Me Climb the Mountain" . April 157 

World Congress, 8th • . October 390 


8 


Institutional Recreation 

(See: Elderly; III and Handicapped, Hospitals) 


Family Recreation 

Families Plan Now, Camp Later, Jack Fogel . 

Family Outdoors, The . 

Family Vacation Night, A,* Louise Martin Ness .... 

Family Weekend • . 

Starfish as Well as Stars, Dorothy Barclay .. 

Stop-Over Camping, Geraldine Youcha .”” 


December 

482 

March 

122 

March 

123 

June 

282 

November 

4.34 

June 

266 


Federal Action and Legislation 

Amendment Section I of the Tune 14, 1926 Act • . 

Building Program for Capital * .' 

Bureau of Land Management * . 

Everglades National Park * .. 

Federal Action and Legislation * . 

Federal Urban Planning Assistance * . 

Migratory Marine Fish * . 

National Committee on Children and Youth * . 

National Cultural Center, The, Joseph Prendergast, 

Part I . 

Part 11 . . 

P*rt 111 

National Forests Rnd Their Recreation Resources * 

National Park Service . 

New Fromier, The .!!!.!!!!!!!!! 

Operation Multiple Use • . 

Pesticide Research Act of 1958 • . 

President's Reply • .. 

Public Responsibility for Recreation .. 

Recreation ... a Nonpartisan Issue . 

Recreation in our National Forests, Theodore C. Fearnow 
Recreation at the Polls * . 


January 

9 

October 

354 

January 

9 

January 

9 

January 

9 

April 

171 

January 

9 

November 

406 

September 

306 

October 

363 

November 

418 


January 40,41 
February 54 
December 459 
October 354 
January 9 
November 405 
May 207 
June 248 
October 355 
March 105 


International 


■«••• •• ••••< 


Accent on Youth in Asia, Sterling S. Winans 

Part I . 

Part II 

■ •• ^ 11 •*♦••• ••••• • • ••• •••«*••• ■••••■ * • 

American Tcen-Arcrs in Japan, S/Sgt. Jerry S. Ray . 

Britain Builds t National Recreation and Sports Centre, 

Robert McKinnon . 

Exchange Program * ... 

Good Sports—Good Friends, Harold F. Moor . 

Having Fun with Spanish, Marion C. Sparrow . 

lust for the Fun of It . 

Norway’s King * ... .. 

Overseas Subscriptions * . . 

People to Peoole rhrough Recreation, Neil A. Ofsthun 

Playground Abroad . 

Politics of Leisure. The . 

Recreation, Africa * . 

Recreation. Australia * . . .. 

Recreation, Canada * .. . 

Recreation, Outer Mongolia, Harrison E. Salnbury .. 

Recreation. USSR * . 

Sister Cities * .. 

UN Celebrations * . 

World Forestry Congress * . 


February 

March 

February 


60 

124 

70 


••••••* 




■ i••••»•« 


October 382 
November 436 
February 72 
February 86 
February 66 
October 383 
May 234 
October 362 
April 168 
February 64 
February 88 
February 88 
February 88 
February 63 
March 121 
November 436 
September 300 
May 194 

November 406 


Labor and Industry 


AMF Awards • .. October 383 

Fun Travels North, 11. Gordon McFarlane .February 59 

Industrial Recreation Research Proposed * ... April 182 

Organized Labor .January 8 

Recreation Programs * . ..February 54 


Recreation 
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Month Page 

What is Expected of Recreation in the Next Ten Years—by Labor 


George Meany ....January 14-15 

What is Expected of Recreation in the Next Ten Years— 

by Management, Rudolph F. Bannow .January 14-15 

Maintenance 

Concerning Upkeep, Arthur Todd .September 321 

October 389 
November 443 
December 485 

Low Maintenance Landscape Design, Milton Baron .December 471 

Maintenance of Recreation Facilities, Martin N. Thomas .September 319 

Maintenance Problems .March 133 

Paving the Way to Playground Fun, Ed Maurer .December 464 

(See also: Areas, Facilities, Equipment, Layout) 


Music 

(Sec Cultural Arts and Activities; Program) 

National Recreation Association 


AMF Awards * .October 383 

Congress Highlights .November 407 

Graduate Assistance Awards .......September 326 

Institute on Personnel Administration, W. C. Sutherland .April 161 

NRA and the National Cultural Center * .June 249 

National Recreation Month Plans * .June 282 

New Board Members * .September 299 

October 353 

Notes From Headquarters * .September 299 

October 384 

President’s Reply * .November 405 


National Recreation Congress 


Advice to Speakers * .September 300 

Congress Highlights .November 407 

Editorial Luncheon Speaker * .October 353 

Editor’s Luncheon . v .September 299 

How to Attend a Meeting, Gordon L. Uppitt .September 328 

Nation’s Front Parlor, The .June 254 

On to Washington .September 302 

Our Washington Hosts .May 201 

Recreation in our Congress City, Edward H . Thacker .September 304 


Nature 

Audubon Society * .February 89 

Families Plan Now, Camp Later, Jack Fogel .December 480 

Fun With Nature, Lillian and Godfrey Frankel .March 126 

Hospital Fish, Jean Jackson .February 87 

Lessons Can Be Fun * .December 483 

Outdoor Nature Classrooms, William R. Leachelt .March 103 

Plants Children Like to Grow * .April 174 

Recreation Use of Wildlands * .April 183 

Ten Challenges to Program, Virginia Musselman .December 467 

Winter’s Gifts at Christmas .December 456 


New Publications 

Adventures in Making, Seon Manley .......February 

Adventures With Scissors and Paper, Edith C. Becker .April 

Alcoa’s Book of Decorations ..February 

Aquatics Handbook—Af. Alexander Gabrielsen, Betty Spears and 

B. W. Gabrielsen .September 

Art of Making Dances, The, Doris Humphrey .April 

Beauty for the Sighted and the Blind, Allen H. Eaton .November 

Beginner’s Guide to the Skies, A. R. Newton and 

Margaret W. May all .•.September 

Be Your Own Judge, Af. Emett Wilson ...February 

Bird is Born, A, E. Bosiger and J. Af. Guilcher .March 

Butterfly is Born, A, J. P. Vander Eckhoudt .March 

Calendar of Musical Activities in the United States for 

1959-1960 .Januar y 

Campground Atlas .—.March 

Cape to Cape by Wheelchair, Ernest Af. Gutman .June 

Camp Waterfront Programs and Managements, 

Richard Pohndorf ... v .. ..March 

Character Dimension of Camping, Richard S. Doty .May 

Clown Act Omnibus, Wes McVicar ...June 

Community Theatre, Robert E, Gard and Gertrude S. Burley .January 


95 

192 

96 

342 
192 
446 

343 
96 

144 

144 

48 

104 

288 

144 

239 

287 

47 


Complete Book of 20th Century Music, David Ewen .September 342 

Complete Employee, Robert Winthrop Adams .June 

Creating a Climate for Adult Learning ...January 

-- - ' March 


Crisis in Open Land, The 

Curiosities of Animal Life, Maurice Button .March 

Developing Camp Sites and Facilities .March 


287 

47 
98 

144 
144 

Do They Understand You? Wesley Wiksell .November 446 

98 
496 

48 
47 

343 
496 
394 
343 
394 
239 
95 

288 


Driftwood Book, The, Mary E. Thompson .October 

Educational Displays and Exhibits .March 

Effective Board, The, Cyril O. Houle .December 

Everglades, The Park Story, William B. Robertson, Jr .January 

Fifty Years with Music, Sigmund Spaeth .January 

First Book of Astronomy, Vivian Gray .September 

46 Days of Christmas, Dorothy Gladys Spicer .December 

Fun on Wheels, Dave Garroway .October 

Fun with Scientific Experiments, Mae and Ira Freeman .September 

Fun with Shapes in Space, Toni Hughes .October 

Games of New 2^ealand Children, The. Brian Sutton-Smith .May 

Gemcraft, Lelande Quic and Hugh Leiper .February 

Give Us the Tools, Henry Viscardi . ; .June 

Graphic Design—A Creative Approach, Matthew Baranskt .September 342 

Grassblade Jungle, Nesta Pain ...o'".*;.^ay ^40 

Albert M. Farina, Sol H. Furth, Joseph M. Smith . .January 47-48 

Guide for Planning the School, and College Swimming Pool 

and Natatorium, A, William L. Terry .April 192 

Guide to Organizing Family Camps, A .March 98 

Guide to Outer Space, Franklyn Af. Branley .September 343 

Handbook for Observing the Satellites, Neale E. Howard ....... September 343 

Handbook for Recreation . .September 

Hearing-Gateway to Music. Adele T. Katz and Ruth Rowen ... February 

Helen Keller Story, The. Catherine Owens Peare .June 

How to Keep Fit and Like It, Dr. Arthur H. Steinhaus .January 

IGY: Year of Discovery, Sydney Chapman .September 

I Reclaimed My Child, Lucille Stout .June 


342 
96 

288 

48 

343 
288 


Month Page 

It’s All in tbe Game, James J. Shea and Charles Mercer .October 394 

It’s Good to Be Alive, Roy Campanella .June 288 

Japanese Ink-Painting, Ryukyu Saito .May 240 

Jordi, Theodore Isaac Rubin .November 446 

Joy of Music, The, Leonard Bernstein .February 96 

Know Your Congress .January 48 

Light from a Thousand Campfires, Kenneth B. Webb .March 144 

Little Naturalist, The, Frances Frost .February 95 

Local Planning Administration, Af^ry McLean .April 191 

Mentally Retarded Child and his Parent, Stella Stillson Slaughter ..December 496 
Modern Chemical Magic, John D. hippy Jr. and 

Edward L. Palder .September 343 

National Dairy Council Health Pamphlets .May 225 

Origami Storybook, Florence Sakade .December 496 

Pantomimes, Charades aad Skits, Vernon Howard .February 95 

Party Fun, Margaret E. Mulac .November 446 

Pictures Tell Your Story, Daniel J. Ransohoff .January 47 

Planning a College Union Building, Chester Arthur Berry .November 446 

Planning Report on Zoos, A ...January 48 

Playground as Music Teacher, The, Madeline Carabo-Cone .January 47 

Police Work with Juveniles, John P. Kennedy and 

Dan G. Pursuit .June 287 

Professional Houseparent, The, Eva Burmeister .October 394 

Public Personnel Administration, Felix A. Nigro .January 47 

Readings in Human Relations, Keith Davis and William G. Scott January 47 

Recreation Activities for the Handicapped, 

Frederick Af. Chapman .May 239 

Recreation Mathematica .May 240 

Recreation Program Activities in California .September 342 

Rockets and Missiles, Clayton Knight .. ; .September 343 

Rocket Manual for Amateurs, Capt. Bertrand R. Brinley .September 343 

Rocks and the World Around You, Elizabeth Clemons .September 343 

Roles of the Citizen, William S. Vincent .June 288 

Rope Roundup, Bill Severn .October 394 

Science Experiments for Every Boy and Girl, 

Louis W. Kleinman ...September 343 

Sculpture, The Basic Methods and Materials, Lillian Johnson ....November 446 
Sea for Sam, The, W. Maxwell Reed and 

Wilfred S. Bronson .September 343 

Sky is Our Window, The, Terry Maloney .September 343 

Social Changes & Sports .January 48 

Space Monkey, Olive Burt .September 343 

Spectator Control at Basketball Games, Glenn C. Leach .January 48 

Stampcraft, Lore Collin .September 342 

Story of Planes, Space and Stars, The, Gaylord Johnson .September 343 

Study of Leadership, The, Dr. C. G. Browne and 

Thomas C. Cohn .January 47 

Success Through Play, D. H. Radler with Newell C. Kephart ... May 239 

Teaching the Mentally Retarded Child, Natalie Perry .December 496 

They Talked to a Stranger, Len O'Connor .April 191 

Troubled People on the Job ..January 48 

Water All Around, Tillie S. Pine and Joseph Levine .September 343 

Wonders at Your Feet, Margaret Cosgrove .September 343 

World Costumes, Angela Bradshaw .December 496 

World of Inseas, The, Paul Pesson .May 240 

Verses from 1929 On, Ogden Nash .March 144 

Your Family Goes Camping, Doris Patterson .March 144 


Organizations 

News Items * 

ACTION . 

AAHPER ..... 

American Camping Association . 

American Medical Association . 

American Psychiatric Association . 

American Water Works Association . 

Boys’ Clubs of America . 

Community Chests . 

Children’s Bureau .... v . 

Cincinnati Playground Mothers Association .. 

Conference for National Cooperation in Aquatics . 

Girl Scouts . 

Keep America Beautiful ... 

National Association for Retarded Children . 

National Education Association . 

U. S. Information Agency . 

National Park Service . 

National Social Welfare Assembly . 

Outboard Boating Club of America ....... 

Society of Directors of Municipal Recreation of Ontario 

Unitea Community Campaigns . 

U. S. Committee for UNICEF . 

United Funds . 

Y M C A . 


..February 54 
..April 146 
..March 105 
..September 300 
..June 242 
..June 242 
. November 405 
. May 234 
-October 353 
..June 282 
. March 104 
September 299 
..June 282 

.March 105 
..June 242 
.April 146 
..February 54 
. February 54 
..February 54 
. June 242 
. November 436 
.. May 234 
..October 354 
.. May 234 
..June 242 


Parks 


City Park . . . Amenity or Necessity, George Hjelte .May 213 

How to Spend $40,000,000, William Frederickson, Jr .December 462 

Land for State and Municipal Parks, Robert Aloses .September 327 

Maintenance of Community Quality * .January 42 

New York State Bond Issue * .Oaober 353 

Race for Open Space .December 476 

Uses of a Park * .June 275 


People 


News Items * 

Allan, Clarence R. 

Allyn, Stanley C. 

Bannow, Rudolph . 

Barack, Nick . 

Barnett, James E. 

Blohm, Ernest V. 

Braucher, Mrs. Edna Vaughan 

Bryant, Carroll L. 

Rollin, Mrs. Brown . 

Burdell, Edwin S. 

Calland, Leo B. 

Christensen, Wendell . 

Christensen, Milo . 

Clark, John . 

Cobb, Robert Arthur . 

Cole, Joseph H. 


.November 436 

.February 54 

.January 22 

.February 89 

.May 234 

.November 436 

.October 384 

.November 436 

.January 8 

February 54 

.May 235 

.October 353 

.June 282 

.May 201 

.May 234 

.September 300 

.May 201 


December 1960 
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Month Page 


Crowell, Howard . 

Donoghue, George T. .. 

Dupont, Mr. and Mrs. William, Jr.* 

Evans, Mrs. Maurine . 

Falconer, Smith . 

Fitzgerald, Esther . 

Flaherty, Daniel L. 

Frederickson, William, Jr. 

George, Bert . 

Goethe, Charles M. 

Goode, Cecil E. 

Hale, Marion . 

Hernlund, Vernon F. 

Hites, Howard C . 

Hjelte, George . 

Holden, Rickey . 

Hoskins, Alvin Dale . 

Kiphuth, R: bert, J. H. 

Koontz, Don . 

Krestan, Ralph . 

Kroeger, Louis, J. 

Lem ire, Clem . 

Lindgren, Edgar C. 

Lobdell, Robert A. 

Lunn, Heibert W. 

Macdonald, Keith . 

Mahoney, Stephen H. 

Mathewson, F. S. 

Mills, Fred C. 

Morgan, Harold S. 

Morris, Newbold . 

Moses, Roberf . 

Olson, ArvitT ...;. 

Parker, Mrs. James C . 

Peattie, Col. John J. 

Pomeroy, Janet . 

Purcell, Thomas J. 

Reeves, Ernest M. 

Reid, James . 

Rose, Terry' . 

Schmid. Dorothy J. . 

Scott, Walter L. 

Scully, Charles . 

Seaborg, Glenn Theodore ... 

Sheffield, Beverly S. 

Smithee, Kenneth J. 

Stag net, Howard R. 

Stahl, O. Glenn .. 

Stroyan, Philip B. 

Tague, Jean . 

Thacker, Edward H. 

Thorson, Loren M.. 

Twardzik, Louis F. 

Warner. Kenneth O. 

White, Sanford . 

NRA Staff 

Collier, John T... 

Hartsoe, Charles E. 

Jarrell, Temple .. 

Madison, lames A. 

Stone, Bill . 

Van Fleet, Ralph . 

Walker, Peter .. 

Welsh, Mrs. Lillian . 

Obltuorles ond Memortols 

Allan. John James .. 

Angell, Montgomery B. 

Bellamy, George A.. 

Benton, Judge Willard M. 

Binney, Mrs. Alice Stead . 

Brown, Mrs. Amy Brighthurst . 

Burchenal, Elizabeth . 

Butler, Ovid . 

Campbell, Dr. Eleanor Anderson . 

Chubbuck, Lea . 

Clark, C. Sewall . 

Clark, Stephen C. 

Conklin, Mrs. Ludolph . 

Deeds, Col. E. A. 

Draper, Arthur G. .. 

Engelhardt, Dr. Nickolaus L. 

Fisner, Dr. George J. 

Gcater, James W. .. 

Gilmore, W. Vernon . 

Graham, A. B. . 

Harb : son. Ralph Warner . 

Harkness. Dr. W. J. K. 

Hay, William Murray . 

Hicks, Mr. Harry . 

Hubbell, S'dney . 

Kammerlohr, Frank . 

Keating, Ralph . 

Kelley, John. Sr. 

Kelly, Dr. Caleb Guyer . 

Knoles. Dr. Tully C. Leon . 

Land, Frank S . 

LcConey, J. Alfred .. 

Levy, Mrs. Adele Rosenwald . 

Macrsen, Eric L., Sr. 

Marker, Roscoe M. 

Mason, Mrs. Daphne Crane . 

Mather, S. Livingston . 

McGuane. John F... 

Meylan, Dr. George Louis . 

Mills, Mrs. John . 

Myers. Tonv . 

Neumann, Rev. Hilmer . 

Osgood. Mrs. Isabella . 

Perkins, Mrs. George . 

Porter, Ben . 

Printz, Mrs. Bella . 

fteiss, Julian . 

Ringle, Joshua . 

Rockefeller, John D. Jr. 


Month TVg* 

..May 235 
..February 89 
..January 22 
. March 120 
..November 437 
..October 353 
..February 89 
..November 436 
234 
282 
161 
22 


.May 
June 
.April 
.January 
September 299 


..March 
..January 
..January 
.June 


120 

5-6 

22 

283 


.November 436 


..May 
. May 
.April 
. May 
March 
.January 


228 

235 

161 

234 

120 

22 


..November 437 
. May 234 
..November 437 
..May 235 
. November 436 
. October 383 
..May 235 
. November 436 
. January 22 
. October 353 
..November 437 
..May 234 
. October 383 
. March 120 
December 494 
. February 89 
..January 23 
.June 282 
. November 436 
. March 120 
. January 22 
..November 437 


. March 
. April 
.October 
. January 
. .May 
..June 
October 
April 
December 


121 

161 

383 

23 

201 

282 

353 

161 

494 


March 121 
September 338 
..September 299 
June 282 
. September 299 
September 338 
. May 234 

, September 299 
September 299 


December 
January 


494 
23 


September 339 


May 


229 


..November 437 


March 

.January 

April 

February 

May 

October 


121 

23 

151 

89 

229 

353 


November 437 
. May 229 
. September 339 
. December 494 
April 151 
.June 283 
September 339 
89 
121 
23 
385 
197 
229 


February 
March 
January 
October 
May 
May 
November 437 


..June 
. October 


283 

385 


September 339 
Marcb 121 
January 23 
January 23 
January 23 
May 229 
March 121 
May 229 
September 339 
November 437 
June 283 
April 151 
January 23 
September 339 
December 494 
Ftbruary 89 
May 229 
December 494 


.. January 
..* January 


23 

23 


September 339 


June 


272 


Shelmerdine, Marion .October 385 

Swirbul, Leon A.October 385 

Titsworth, Grant .June 247 

September 299 

Tryon, Henry H.March 121 

Underhill, E. S. Jr.November 437 

White, Clarence Cameron .October 385 

Young, Mrs. Mary .December 494 


Personnel 


Agreements Concerning Part-Time Personnel, 

Joseph E. Curtis .November 445 

Contracting for Recreation Leadership, Charles P. Weckwerth ...March 135 
Curriculum Strategy (in Next Ten Years), W. C. Sutherland ...January 20-21 

Filling the Job of Recreation Executive, Sal Prezioso .June 280 

In-Service Training * .April 186 

Institute of Personnel Administration, W. C. Sutherland .April 60 

1970 and the Missing Five-Sixths, W. Sutherland ..September 234 

I960 Graduate Assistance Awards .September 326 

Recreation Executives * .February 85 

Recreation Counseling, Harry D. Edgren .September 310 

Roving Leaders Extend Our Reach, Edward H. Thacker .April 162 

Saying What We Mean, Jay Shivers * .October 384 

Voluntary Recreation Registration ^.February 90 

Uniform Outfits for Leaders, Virginia Mustelman .April 175 

Philosophy ond Theory 

Aging American and the Future, The (Editorial), 

Dan G . Grady .May 196 

Camps or Channel 9? (Editorial), Elizabeth S. Spear .March 100 

Case for Beauty, The (Editorial) ..November 403 

Challenges of Service, The (Editorial) .September 295 

Creative Art in Recreation Programs, Howard Conant .January 16-17 

Dream, The (Editorial), Thomas Griffith .February 52 

Legacy of Play, A (Editorial) .April 153 

New Levels • ...February 76 

Plea for A pan ness. A* ...January 10 

Recreation and Church Groups (in the Next Ten Years) 

A Catholic View, Maurice M. Hartmann .January 31-32 

A Jewish View. Sanford Solender .January 32 

A Protestant View, Earl R . Barr .January 30-31 

Recreation—a Nonpartisan Issue ...June 248 

Recreation. The Final Product (Editorial) Sen. Robert S. Kerr ... October 349 

Saying What We Mean * .October 384 

Ten Challenges to Program, Virginia Mustelman .December 467 

Things to Stress in the New Decade • .January 10 

Which System Shall Prevail (Editorial), Frank Pace, Jr .January 

Winter’s Gifts at Christmas (Editorial) .December 456 


Ploygrounds 


Cooperative Playground Plan, John Dittmar .April 181 

Dramatics on the Playground, Nancy Eichsteadt .April 176 

How to Spend $40,000,000, William Frederickson, Jr .December 462 

Joseph Lee Recreation Leadership Training Fund * .January 

Nautical Play Community, A .April 177 

On the Move* . .April 184 

Paving the Way to Playground Fun, Ed Maurer .December 474 

Pirates in the Playground, Beatrice McAuliffe Stone .April 172 

Play Lot Built on Legend, A, Edna B. Learning .December 464 

Playground Craft Service * .April 184 

Playground Swap Shop, A* .Aprjl 184 

Playground Abroad .April 168 

Playgrounds in Action .April 154 

Stagecoach on the playgrounds * ...April 184 

’’Watch Me Climb the Mountain” .April 157 


Progrom 

Block-Party Service, A* ...May 211 

Bristol Recreation ...May 194 

Brookline Recreation Program .May 194 

Cultural Coexistence in Richmond, Siebolt Frieswyk .April 164 

Directions for the Future, Roy Sorenton .November 412 

Drop-In Centers for Older People * .January 22 

Dyna-Soar Programs . . ..*.September 343 

Dungaree Daubers, Joyce and John McGinn .April 170 

Extending Ynur Recreation Services, Alice Serly . November 414 

Goblins in the Air * .. ..October 383 


Meaningful Group Exercise, Anna C. Schwartz .December 477 

Mobile Units in Recreation Programs, Virginia Mustelman .September 316 

New Program Ideas and Needs, Frank H. Riley .Oaober 36S 

Pirates in the Playground, Beatrice McAuliffe Stone .April 172 

Psychiatric Experiment, A, Sally Pugh .May 222 

Recreation in our Congress City .September 304 

Retreading, Not Retiring ..May 202 

’’Roving Leaders” Extend our Reach, Edward H . Thacker .April 162 

Saying it with Flowers, Elvtra Delany ...May 215 

Slow-Pitch League * .. ... ..May 224 

Ten Challenges to Program, Virginia Mustelman .December 467 


Regulor Feoturos 

As We Go to Press...September— 

December 

Books and Pamphlets Received, Recordings, Periodicals, 

Magazine Articles . E*ch Issue 

Concerning Upkeep ...September— 

December 

Editorially Speaking, Dorothy Donaldson .January 10 

November 404 
December 452 

Index of Advertisers . Each Issue 

Listening and Viewing .March 140 

May 232 
September 314 

Market News . ... Each Issue 

New Publications .(Sec New Publications) 

Notes for the Administrator .(See Administration) 

Rx for the 111 and Handicapped, 

Beatrice H . Hill . (See 111 and Handicapped, Hospitals) 

Personnel .(See Personnel) 

Reporter’s Notebook, A .. Each Issue 

Research, Reviews and Abstracts .(See Research) 
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Month Pag e 


Resources and References .March 98 

April 152 

May 225 

October 352 

December 455 

State and Local Developments, Elvira Delany . (See Administration) 

Things You Should Know . January-June 

Trade Mart .September— 

December 


Research 

Citizens Advisory Committees in Public Recreation . 

Encroachment of Recreation and Park Lands and Waters 

Ice Skating Information .. 

Industrial Recreation Research . 

Joint Center for Urban Studies* . 

Leisure-Time Pursuits in College, Agnes M. Hooley . 

National Forests and Their Recreation Resources * . 

Outdoor Swimming Pool, The— A Study Report . 

Physical Education Facilities in Schools * . 

Public Recreation Facilities Study * . 

Race for Open Space . 

Recreation Research Projects * . 

Recreation Use of Wildlands ... 

Research: A Primary Need, Earle F. Ziegler . 

Research Bibliography * . 

Research Briefs, George Butler .... . 

Research in Recreation Completed in 1959 .. 

Research Project for Potential Recreation Leadership * 
Research, Reviews and Abstracts . 


Resource Use Policies ... 

Studies of Baseball Accidents * . 

Study of Encroachment, A .... 

Use of Schools for Community Recreation * .. 

Utility Easement Policy . 

Youth’s No. 1 Need, Joe Creason .......... 

(See also: Administration; Areas, Equipment, Facilities, 
Layout; Colleges and Universities; Program) 

Safety 

Paving the Way to Playground Fun, Ed Maurer . 

Permission Denied * . .... 

Protection Against Lightning During Storms * . 

Salute to Dade County (water safety)* . 

Something to Think About * . 

Studies of Baseball Accidents * . 

Swimming Safety * . 


Science 

Dyna-Soar Programs . 

Introduction to Science * . 

National Science Fair * . 

Permission Denied (rockets)* . 

Santa Brings Science * . 

Starfish as Well as Stars, Dorothy Barclay . 

Sports and Athletics 

Golf Courses in Subdivisions * . 

Good Sports—Good Friends, Harold F. Moor . 

Leisure-Time Spending * . 

National Golf Foundation * . 

Olympic Results * . 


January 40 

November 427 

April 182 

April 182 

January 41 

Feb oi ary 83 

January 40-41 
May 194 

January 41 

October 378 

December 476 

January 8 

April 183 

October 375 

October 378 

October 378 

May 194 

January 40 

January 40 

February 85 

April 182 

May 230 

October 378 

April 183 

October 378 

May 194 

January 41 

April 182 

January 19 


December 464 

October 354 

March 128 

April 184 

January 10 

October 378 

April 146 


September 343 
February 54 
April 148 
October 354 
October 354 
.November 434 


January 42 

February 72 

October 343 

January 41 

October 354 


Operation Fitness * ... 

Plea for Handball, A, Harold VP. Paulsen . 

Return of Softball, The .. 

Salute to Dade County (water safety) * . 

Slnw Pitch League, Irwin Danzig ... 

Snowshoeing, The Quiet Adventure, Roderick MacRae . 

Studies of Basebill Accidents * 

Suggested Camp Swimming Regulations * . 

Ten Challenges to Progiam, Virginia Musselman . 

Tennis Shorts * . 

There is Nothing Like a Game,* Tom Lantz . 

Unique Spray Pool * . 

Upswing in Tennis, The . 

Why Soccer? D. Yonker . 

Winter Olympics, The I960 * . 

State Action and Program 

Bond Issues * . ; ; .... 

Conserving Open Space by Easement, William H. Whyte, Jr . 

Inter-Agency Recreation Conference * . 

Minnesota Public Access Ruling * . . 

More Fun in Penn’s Woods, Maurice K . Goddard . 

National Conference on State Parks * . 

N. Y. Council on Arts * . 

Race for Open Space . 

State Park Progress * . 

Youth’s No. 1 Need, Joe Creason . 

SOS . 


Month 

April 146 
September 313 
May 206 
April 184 
May 224 

December 461 
October 378 
March 123 
December 467 
June 283 
September 313 
April 156 
.June 270 
September 311 
January 8 


... October 354 
... October 379 
... January 9 
... November 406 
... April 160 
... November 437 
... November 406 
... December 476 
... October 378 

_January 19 

....April 186 


Theater 

(See: Cultural Arts and Activities) 

Volunteers 


Deeper look at Volunteers, A, 

Arthur Blum berg and Seth Arsenian ... 

Teenage Motives, Robert B. McCreech . 

Vets with Volunteers, William M. Hay . 


Youth 

Accent on Youth in Asia, Sterling S. Winans 


American Teen-Agers in Japan, S/Sgt. Jerry S. Ray . 

Church Canteen Hangout, Katherine Sullivan . 

Code for Teen-Agers * .. 

Directions for the Future, Roy Sorenson . 

Focus on Youth * . ■ •. ■ . 

Give Your Teenagers a Chance, William J. Pitkin . 

Juvenile Delinquency * . v ■. 

Recreation and Delinquency, Kenneth W. Kindersperger .. 

River Boat for Boys, Roy Muschany . 

Teenage Motives, Robert McCreech . 

Teen Code Published * .. 

Ten Challenges to Program, Virginia Musselman . 

’’These Are Our Children” . 

Troubled Youth* .... .. 

White House Conference on Children and Youtb, i960 


Youth Fitness Program * . 

Youth’s No. 1 Need, Joe Creason .... 

(See also: Colleges and Universities; Personnel; 
Playgrounds; Program; Safety; Sports) 


October 

381 

November 431 

January 28-29 

.February 

60 

March 

124 

February 

70 

October 

358 

.February 

54 

.November 

412 

April 

186 

October 

365 

March 

120 

April 

158 

June 

273 

November 

431 

June 

242 

.December 

467 

.June 

251 

May 

235 

.January 

9 

May 

233 

April 

148 

September 300 

September 

330 

November 406 

.April 

146 

January 

19 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS AND EXHIBITORS FOR 1960 


ASSOCIATIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 


Advertiser and/or Exhibitor P 

AAHPER-NEA, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D.C. 229, 274 , 396 


Academy of Model Aeronuatics, 1025 Connecticut Ave., Washington 6. 
Athletic Institute, National Golf Foundation, The, Merchandise Mart, 
Room 805, Chicago 54. 

Baltimore, Maryland, Board of Rec. & Parks, Druid Hill Park, 

Baltimore 17. /arc* Inside Back Cover 

Baptist Sunday School Board, 127 9th Ave., N., Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Duckpin Bowling Council, 1420 New York Ave., N.W., 

Washington, D.C. 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 3rd Ave., New York 22. 140 

International City Managers Assn., 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, 111. 
. 297 

National Bowling Council, 1420 New York Ave., N.W., 

Washington 5, D.C. 

t Page numbers for 1960 issue: January 1-48, February 49-96, March 
97-144, April 145-192, May 193-240, June 241-288, September 289-344, 
October 345-396, November 397-488, December 449-504. 


Advertiser and/or Exhibitor P Q.get 


National Rifle Assn.,* 1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C. 331 

United Fund, 345 E. 46th St., New York . 345 


ATHLETIC FIELD, PARK, PLAYGROUND, POOL, 
RINK AND GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 

American Locker Co.,* 211 Congress St,, Boston, Mass. 

798, 293, 347, 451 

American Playground Device Co., Anderson, Ind. 9, 55, 

March Inside Back Cover, 183 , 237, 245, 
246, 296, 326, 392, 400, Dec. Inside Back Cover , 454, 487, 494 
American Trampoline,* P.0. Box 368, Jefferson 20, Iowa. 

Back Covers: Sept ., Oct., Nov . 


Ask Packer, Star Co., Litchfield, Mich. 

Ball-Boy, 26 Millbum, Bronxville, N. Y.... 250 

Delmer F. Harris, Concordia, Kan... 189 

FLXIBLE Company,* Loudonvill©, Ohio. 4, 56, 105 , 180 


194 , 246, 296, 385, 400 , 455 
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exhibitor alone; where page number is indicated, advertiser alone. 
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H & R Markers,* Los Angeles 34, Calif. 399, 488 

J. B. Sebrell Corp., 301 S. San Pedro, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

J. E, Burke Co., Box 549, Fond du Lac, Wis. 54, 749, 244, 

Sept. Inside Front Cotter, 350, 452 

Mexico Forge, Inc., Mexico, Pa. 

Miracle Equipment Co., Grinnell, Iowa 

National Park and Recreation Supply, Route 1, Box 61, 

South Haven, Mich. 

National Pool Equipment Co., Lee Highway, Florence, Ala. 

National Trophy Sales, 75 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 5 . 326, 485 

Peach State Scoreboard Co., 549 Pine St., Macon, Ga. 

Playground Corp. of America,* 5 Union Sq., New York 3. 289 

Play Sculptures Inc., 5 University Place, New York 3. 

Tru-Bounce, Inc., 7173 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


ATHLETIC, SPORTS AND GAMES EQUIPMENT 

American Shuffleboard Co., 210 Paterson Plank Road, 

Union City, N. J. 

Bear’s Head Indian Games & Specialties Co., 213 Forbes Ave., 

Tonawanda, New York . 74 / 

Bolco Athletic Co., 1749 North Eastern Ave., Los Angeles 32. 

Castello Judo Equip. Co., 30 E. 10th St., New York 3 . 93, 752, 242 

Champion Recreation Equipment Co., Highland Park, Ill. 

Feb. Inside Back Cover, 131 , 237, 281, 323 
Chicago Roller Skates, 4490-A West Lake, Chicago 24. 

Back Covers: Jan., Feb., April, 351, 489 
Cosom Industries, Inc,* 6020 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 

101, 145, May Inside Back Cover. 241, 
Sept . Inside Back Cover, Oct. Inside Front Cover 
Daisy Manufacturing Co., Rogers, Ark. 

Dayton Steel Racquets, 740 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio . 150 

Dimco-Gray Co., 205 E. 6 th St., Dayton 2 , Ohio 98,150, 799,277, 337 
Dudley Sports Co., 633 Second Ave., New York 
Everlast Sporting Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., 175 Walnut St., New York 54 . 
Game-Time Inc., Litchfield, Mich. 

Gymnastic Supply Co., 250 6 th St., San Pedro, Calif. 140 . 189. 

, T .„ . „ 194,314.384 

Hillerich & Bradsby Co.,* 434 Finzer St., Louisville, Ky. 

March Center Insert, April Inside Front Cover, 238 

June Inside Back Cover, 301 . 348 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Co.,* Box 1065, New London, Conn. 

5, 739, 187 , 237, 285 , 497 

Kalah Game Co., 131 State St., Boston, Mass. 140, 187, 799 

MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio . 7 , 97 , 

May Inside Front Cover, June Inside Front Cover, 315, 397 

Monroe Sales,* 150 E. Merrick Rd„ Freeport, N. Y. 299, 297 

National Sports Co., 370 N. Marquette, Fond du Lac, Wise. 

45.55, 140, 185, 191 

Nissen Trampoline,* 215 A Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

298, 412 

Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 2300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo.’ 

Recreation Equipment Co., 724 W. 8 th St., Anderson. Ind. 59 , 794 , 

146, 200, 283, 335. 352 , 404. 488 

Seamless Rubher Co., The, 253 Hallock Ave., New Haven 3, Conn. 
Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc., 5215 Eden Ave., S., 

Minneapolis 24, Minn. 

Superior Industries Corp., 520 Coster St., New York 59 . 

Jan. Inside Back Cover , 183. 323. 
Oct . Inside Back Cover, Nov. Inside Back Cover 
Tigrett Industries, 600 Mobile Ave., Jackson, Tenn. 

U. S. Table Tennis Association, 202 Brookside Blvd., 

Pittsburgh 34, Pa. 5 

Valley Sales Co., 333 Morton Street, Bay City, Mich. 

Voit Rubber Corp., Los Angeles 11 , Calif. 49 . 105. 152. 

__ , , . 225, 246, 297, 393, 399, 454 

World Wide Games, Radnor Road, Delaware, Ohio 


AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

Institutional Cinema Serv., Inc.,* 41 Union Sq., New York 3. 9 

0 t 55, 747, 199, 283, 314, 399, 488 

National Studios, 42 W. 48th St., New York 36. 5 141. 

n „ 185, 232, 277, 325, 390 , 445 

Rck-O-Kiit, 38 19 108th St., Corona 68, N. Y. 

Rheem Califone Corp., 1020 N. LaBrea Ave., Hollywood 38. Calif. 

53, 757, 793, 329 

Sound-Craft, Jean Petit Mountain, Morrilton, Ark. 

Square Dance Associates .. 402 

Twyman Films, 329 Salem Ave., Dayton 2, Ohio 

Wenger Music Co., Owatonna, Minn. 6, 93,139,151, 225, 285, 432, 487 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 

All Craft Products, 117 Fulton Ave., Hempstead, N. Y. 
American Art Clay Co., 4717 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 24, Ind. 
American Handicrafts, 35 E. 12th St., New York 
Arts and Crafts Dist., 321 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Cleveland Crafts Co., 4707 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Paget 

Cleveland Crafts, 4 E. 16th St., New York 3 . 148, 352 


Handcrafters, The, 1 West Brown St., Wapun, Wise. 


Horton Handcraft Co., Inc., Unionville, Conn. 

Jewel Creations, 11 West 30th St., New York 
Jilyn Products, Box 274, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 

Kabat Art & Crafts, Inc., Box 1152 L, Cleveland 3, Ohio . 9 

Magnus Craft Materials, 108 Franklin St., New York 

Potter’s Wheel, 11447 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6, Ohio . 384 

S & S Arts and Crafts, Colchester, Conn. 

Story, Craft & Song Service, Box 567, Ottawa, Ill. 6, 93 

Tandy Leather Co., 182 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Novelty, P.O. Box 625, Merrick, N. Y. 487 

Brinktun, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 

Feb. Inside Back Cover, 332 
J. E. Burke Co., Box 986, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Ceramichrome,* 15215 South Broadway, Gardena, Calif. 237, 281 

Coca-Cola Co., P.O. Drawer 1734, Atlanta 1, Ga. 

Department of the Army, Div. TAGO, Special Serv., Washington. D.C. 

Emblem & Badge, 68 Pine St., Providence 3, R. 1. 180, 352 

Everwear Mfg. Co., 534 W. 12th St.. Newport, Ky. 

F. H. Noble & Co., 559 W. 59th St., Chicago 

March Inside Back Cover, 182, 231. 322, 392 
Gold Medal Products Co.,* 308 E. 3rd St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

6, 53, 98, 148 , 799, 245, 298, 393, 399, 493 
Heatab Distributors, 227 Eugenie St., Chicago 14, 111. 

H. I. Driver, 803 Moygara Rd., Madison 4, Wise. 187 

Earl Hurley Assoc., 162 Maple Ave., Corry, Pa. 

Immerman & Sons, 1924 Euclid, Cleveland 15, Ohio 335, 385, 402, 453 
James Spencer & Co., 22 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

6, 93, 139, 189, 237, 285, 338. 350, 401, 487 


Kanawha County . 445 

Kelley Paint Co., Louisville 10, Ky. 185 

Lawrence A. Beck, 108 W. Fayette St., Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Leo’s Advance Theatrical Co., 32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, 111. 341 

Londino Stone,* 3621 Provost Ave., New York 66. 3/4 

Mason Candies, Inc., Box 549, Mineola, New York .. 5, 103, 233, 44"! 

Master Lock Co., Milwaukee 45. Wisconsin . 232 

Monroe Company, 181 Church St., Colfax. Iowa . 5, 93. 140. 


187, 232, 298 . 390, 401 . 487 
Morgan Company, The, 4510 North Ravcnswood Ave., Chicago 40, 111. 

Park Maintenance. P.O. Box 409, Appleton, Wisconsin . 389, 441 

Pepsi-Cola Co., 3 W. 57th St., New York 19. 

Peri pole, Inc., 51-17 Rockaway Beach Blvd., 

Far Rockaway 9, New York 

Program Aids,* 550 Fifth Ave., New York 36. .. 151. 237, 246 448, 454 
R. E. Austin and Son, 701 Bedford Ave., Bellmore, New York 

Sax Brothers, 1101 N. Third St., Milwaukee. Wisconsin .. 298 

Seven-Up Co., 1300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 

Skellcy Sales, 89 Main St., Hempstead, New York. 757 

Square Dance Associates,* 33 South Grove, Freeport, N. Y, 

Walter Stern, 254 Nagle St.. New York 34. 

Strohlite Company, 75 W. 45th St., New York 36. 45 

Sun Aired Bag Co., Inc., 8669 Fenwick St., Sunland, Calif. 

T. F. Twardzik & Co.,* Shenandoah, Pa. 4, 55, 98, 146. 

200. 245, 314, 389, 401, 455 

U. S. Defense Bonds, 444 Madison Ave., New York 

Inside Front Covers: Jan., Feb., 
Back Covers: March. Max, June 
United Flagpole Service, 41 Watchnng Plaza, Montclair, N. J. .... 285 
Vogel Peterson Co., Rt. 83 & Madison, Box 90, Elmhurst. 111. 

55. 185. 337, 352 399 

World’s Finest Chocolate, lnc M 4825 S. Rockwell St., Chicago 32. 111. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 

Child Studv Association, 9 E. 89th St., New York 28. 338 

New York University, Washington Square, New York 3. 141, 453 


PUBLISHERS AND PUBLICATIONS 

Abingdon Press .. 44 )/ 

Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 795 
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Nov. Inside Back Cotrr 
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Park Maintenance .. 441 
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Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 102 
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QUALITY 


from the world’s leading manufacturers of 
Playground, sports, and Recreation Equipment 


Fond DuLac, Wisconsin New Brunswick, New Jersey 




a menu for Playground Leadership 

Start with the time tested J. E. Burke Company 


policy... 



greatest safety combined with 


unmatched quality. Use none but the most 


creative 



engineers for superior design. Man¬ 


ufacture with extra-heavy ,galvanized 

steel pipe. Add extra-heavy certified malle¬ 


able iron fittings. 



Assemble with 


J. E. Burke exclusive inter-lock 



knob 


construction. Top it off with weatherproof 


baked enamel colors 



and serve to the 


children of your community. You’ll know they 


have the best. 







J. E. BURKE COMPANY 

Fond DuLac, Wisconsin New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Write for your Free 56 page catalog; 


I. R RIJRKR Co. Dent A. Roy Ofiti New Rrunswirk. N. T. 



1 i ff fold and roll table plus.., 

p Desirable inset design found only on the highest cost tournament model. Because of auto¬ 
mated production methods, available for the first time at popular prices. 

^ Oversize 3" hi shaped frame is grooved to receive table top. Ends splintering, chipping, 
and handling damage. Adds longevity and permanence. Table in 2 halves with 8 sturdy 
tubular metal legs. Flat green finish. 

J721: Table only with W top and 3' frame. Weight 110 lbs. 

J731 : Table only. Quality %" top, 2 " hi standard frame, weight 75 lbs. 

J750: ROLL-A-WAY ACCESSORY FOR ABOVE UNITS. Weight 5 lbs. 

Easy to set up or move —indoors or out. Steel carriage has 3" free-rolling wheels. 

2 IN 1 SALE — Roll-A-Way accessory plus a quality masonite 5' x 9' table with 2" wood frame. 

J742: Weight 75 lbs. 


ROLL-A-WAY ACCESSI 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
TABLE TENNIS SETS 

Want to play a better game 
Use the finest and late: 
* 7/f§ equipment! All sets indue 
virtually unbreakable H 
Impact marbelite paddle 
with special shaped non-sl 
grips and piped rubber face 
Heavy metal posts clamp ri 
idly to table. Net tension co 
trolled by simple adjustmei 
of locking slide bar. Unique Permo-Wall-P; 
doubles as a wall rack and equipment stc 
age containers. 

J800: 4 paddles with wound leathi 
grip, heavy adjustable giant posts, stror 
mesh net with slip-on metal sleeves, 4 ball 
book of rules, Permo-Wall-Pac. 

J804: 4 paddles, Jr. Giant adjus 
able posts, metal-end heavy mesh net, 
balls, book of rules, Permo-Wall-Pac. 

J808: 4 paddles, official metal e 
tension posts, 66" tie net, 3 balls, book < 
rules, Permo-Wall-Pac. 


PRESTIGE TABLE TENNIS \ 1 WHk 2 / 

TABLES FOR HOME | f 

OR INSTITUTION 

)fficially approved. Replaceable W plastic 

coated exterior panel in flat finish is set \ ’ 

nside rust-proof heavy steel frame. Elimi- 

nates warp and shields board edges. Eight ? 

[ Vi" rust-proof steel legs, double braced. 

Designed for years of rugged play. 

J10: Weight 145 lbs. 

. J700: Massive, steel, Easi-fold chassis holds table as described above 
Dounter-weighted for one person effortless set-up. Rolls on ball bearing casters 
\ction-ready with built-in net. Weight 160 lbs. 


Permo-Wall-Pac 




amy carom pool 

Official full size 36" x 51" bumper fu 
mum and equipment. Combines thrilling acti 

with the skill of billiards. Live-action bun 
Ymf ers, leg levellers, two 48" cues, 2Vs" bal 
rfy chalk, book of rules. 

J650*. Deluxe model, oak frame and sides, 100% wool billi< 
cloth playing surface.-Weight 80 lbs. 

J655: Economy model, limed oak finish cabinet, felt covet 
playing surface. Weight 60 lbs. 


POKER TABLES 

Dealer's choice, players' preference, in oc¬ 
tagonal tables that seat 8 in comfortl-Furni- 
ture finish hardwood frames and chip racks 
are alcohol and stain resistant. Eight molded 
bakelite separators act as ash trays and 
glass holders. Sturdy hardware anchors, 


folding legs. Green felt playing surface. 

J900-. Jumbo oversize 54" model. Reverse side of playing suiface pad is 
istic covered for dining or serving. Complete with 8 pad type chip rack covers, 
jrdy black legs. Weight 80 lbs. 

J905: 48" deluxe table heavy oak frame, tapered black tubular legs, 
iight 60 lbs. 

J910: 48" economy model, 8 masonite chip racks, folding legs, weight 
lbs. 

J915*. Convertible top for 48" table (must be ordered with table). 


INDUSTRIES, C0RI 


F.O.B. New York factory or warehouse. No C.O.D.’s 
Allow 14 days for shipment. 
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AOULT FOLDING POOL TABLES 


Your home will be the most popular in the neighborhood with this 1960 newly desi^ 
Superior table. Patterned after regulation models in appearance and construction. Frai 
sides, and pedestal legs are made from natural finish, solid lumber. Other features inch 
thick Formium particle bed with metal bracing, gum rubber cushions, molded poci 
and liners, individual ball scoops, tunnel ball return, heavy-duty folding leg hardware. Wreni 
operated adjusters level to any floor. All units include balls, cues, molded triangle, chafi 
and rules. 


ISOO: Full size 8' model, height 31". Functional and attractive aluminum 
clad frame. Massive walnut sides and legs, regulation aluminum forged pockets 
with molded ball scoops, wool billiard cloth, reinforced pedestal legs, four 57" 
Inlaid cues with full size 2Va" turned balls, weight 300 lbs. 


J601: Full size 8' model, height 31", limed oak finish, high Impact molded 
pockets, quality billiard felt, 2-52" inlaid cues, 2VV turned balls, weight 275 lbs. 


J606: V model, height 31", limed oak finish, high impact molded pockets, 
quality billiard felt, 2-52" Inlaid cues, 2W" turned balls, weight 220 lbs. 


Convertible Table Tep - In the wink of an eye you can transform your 
table to a multipurpose top suitable for table tennis, dining, buffet, trains, 
simply by attaching this sturdy, portable, green painted 5* x 9* top. Seats 

100: Deluxe convertible Vfc" thick top, weight 85 lbs. 

JOA: Economy convertible Vu M hardboard top, weight 70 lbs. 

Billiard Conversion — Six easy to assemble live action rails convert 
pool table to billiards. Complete with one white and two red balls. 

188: Deluxe billiard conversion for adult or family pool tables (Spi 
table model). 

JBBA: Billiard conversion for teen pool tables (Specify table model). 


7 TEEN POOL TABLE 
WITH PROFESSIONAL 
BALL ANO SIX CUE 
WALL RACK 


1635: FREE custom molded 
wall rack with handsome, 
large 7* Superior Teen table 
built In the manner of hi* 
cost models. Contains many 
Important features such as 
sturdy pedestal legs, natural 
finish 6" high sides, gum 
cushions, and Individually molded pockets and 
Special heavy L>" bed, metal braced. Two 48” 
2kV molded balls, weight 125 lbs. 

18)0: 2 for l offer as above but I* 
weight 145 lbs. 


liners. 
’ cuts, 


table, 


rack only. 


JCBR: Professional Ball and six cue wall 


INDUSTRIES, C 


F.O.B. New YotV lactoty or warehouse. No C.O.D.'s 

Allow 11 Hive frtf cKiruMnl 


FAMILY POOL TABLES 

Sturdy, solidly constructed, budget models designed for 
years of active play. Combines many of the best fea¬ 
tures of expensive units such as broad wood frame, 
gum rubber cushions, solid lumber sides with decora¬ 
tive metal molding, realistic molded pockets and liners, 
wrench operated leg levellers, and wood panel pedestal 
legs. Bed of W'thick, metal reinforced formium particle 
board, modem limed oak finish. Set Includes 2VV* 
molded balls, 2-52" cues, molded triangle, chalk, and 
rules. 

1610:8' Model, height 31", weight 190 lbs. 
1615: 7’ Model, height 31", weight 165 lbs. 


JUNIOR POOL TABLES 

Just like Oad's; give Junior the thrill of his 
life! Handsome folding tables in natural wood 
finish have all the realism of large ones. Set 
Includes balls, cues, triangles, and rules. 

Jt4t: 5* Model, height 30". Leg lev¬ 
ellers, covered cushions. 2-40" cues, 1%*" 
molded balls, weight 65 lbs. 

1642: 28" X 50", height 30", leg lev¬ 
ellers, 2-36" cues, ltt" bails, weight 45 lbs. 

J643: 24" x 45", height 29", 2-35" 
cues, 1V«" balls, weight 30 lbs. 
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SONGS AMERICA SINGS 



1 A Pretty Girl - 1 

2 Abide With Me - 1 

3 Ac-cetd-tchuaie the Positive * 2 

4 Acb da Liber Augustine - 1 

5 A Dreamers Holiday - 2 
6. After the Ball - 1 - !• 

7 After You‘re Gone - 1 

6 Again - 2 

9. Ab,S»eet Mystery of Life - 2-4* 

10. A Hasting We Will Go - 1 

10a A Good Girl La Hard to Find - 1 

11. A la bam my Bound * 1 

12 Alexander’s Ragtime Hand - 2 

13 Alice Hloe Cows - 1 

14 All Aboard for Blanket Bay - 1 

15 All Alone - 1 

18. All lor One 4 Ctoe for All - 1 
17. All God’s CbiUoa Got Wings - 2 

18 All of Me - 1 

19 All the Things Ton Are - 1 
19a All Thru the Night - 1 

19b Aloha Oh - 1 

20 Alone - 2 

21 Almost Like railing la Lore - 2 
22. Aloutte - I 

22 Always - 1 

24 A Melody from the Sky - 2 
25. America -1-1* 

26 America the Beautiful - 1 

27 Am I Hh»e - 1 

26 Among My Souvenirs - 2 
29 Amor - 2 
29a Anchors Aweigh - 1 
30. Angela Mia - 2 

31 Annie Doesn’t Live Here Aaym. - 1 

32 Annie Laurie - 1 

23- Amur Rooney - 1 - 1* 

34 Anniversary Song - 1 
34a Anniversary Watta - 2 

35 An Orchid To Ton - 2 

36 Any Bonds Today - 2 

37 Any Little Girl - 2 

26 A Perfect Day ~ I - 1* 

29 A Pretty Girl - 1 

40 Aprti Showers - 2 

40a Are You From Dixie - 1 

40b. Are Ton Lonesome Tonight * 1 

41. Army Air Corps - 1 

42. Around the Corner * 2 

43 Around the Mulberry Bush - 2 

44 A Russian Lullaby - 1 

45 A Smile Will Go A Long Way * 1 

46. Asleep tn the peep - 2-4* 

47. A Son of God’s Country Am 1-2 

46 As Time Goes By - 2 
49 At Dawning - 2 


50. Al Sundown - 1 

50a A Tuket A Tasket - 1 

51. Auf Weidersehn {Blue Paradise) - 1 
52 Auf Weidersehn, My Dear - 2 

53. A aid Lang Syne - 1 
53a. Aunt Khody - 2 

54. Avaiou - 1 

55. A - You're Adorable - 2 

56. Baby Face - 1 

57. Baggage Coach Ahead - 1 
56- Balt Ball - 2 

59 Ballerina - 2 
60. Band Played On - 1 
61 Basks of the Wabash - 1 
62. Barnacle Hill (Special) - 6v 

63 Battle Hymn Republic - 1 
63a Beautiful Dreamer - 1 

64 Beautiful Lady (Pink Lady) - 2 

65. Beautiful Lady in Bine - 2 

66. Beautiful Ohio - 2 
87. Because - 1 - 2v 

68. Because You’re You - 1 
68a Bedelia - 1 

69 Beer Barrel Polka - 1-1* 

70 Begin the Beguiae - 3 

7 0» Be Lid to y Web Fi Friends - 2 
70b Bell Bottom Trouveri - 2 
70c Be My Baby Bumble Bee - 2 

71 Hie M.r Hist Du Sehoe - 2 

72 Belgian Rowe - 1 

73 Believe Me If etc , - 1 

74 Bells of St. Mary - 2 

75 Be My Lore - 2 

76 Mesame Mucbo - 2 

77 Best Things in Lde - 1 
76 Betty Co-Ed - 2 

79 Bicycle For Two - 1 

80 Hilly Boy - 2 

81 Bird in Gilded Cage - 1 

82 Blue Bell - 1 

83 Blue Hawaii - 2 
M Blue Moon - 2 

65 Blue Ridge Mis Va - 1 
86 Blue Room - 2 

67 Blue Skies - 1 

66 Body 4 Soul - 2 
89 Boola Bools * 2 

99 Bools 4 Saddles • 2 

91 Bowery - !-l* 

92 Boy eg Mine - 1-4* 

93 Break the News to Mother - 1 

94 Brighten the Corner - 1 

95 Broadway Rythm - 2 

96 Brother John - 1 

97 Buckle Down Buck Prtrale - 2 


96 Buttons 4 Bows - 2 
99 Button Vp Your Overcoat - 2 
100. Bye Bye Blues - 1 

101 By the Sea - 1-1* 

102 By the River St Marie - 2 

103 Bye Bye Blackbird - 1 

104 By the Light Silvery Moon - 1 

10$. Cass ions Go Rolling Along - i 
106 California Here I Came - 1 
107. Campbells Are Coming - 1 
107a CXmptows Races - 1 

108 Candy 4 Cake - 2 

109 Can Anyone Explain - 2 

110. Chn't Help Loving That Man - 2 

111 Can’t You Hear Me Callisg - 1 

112 Car ioc a - 1 

113 Carolina in Morning - 1 

114 Carolina Moon - 1 

115 Carolina’» Calling Me - 1 

116 Carry Me Back to Lone Prairie - 1 

117 Carry Me Back to Old Vtrginwy - 1 
116 Carry On-2 

119 Casey Jones - 1 

120 Cecilia - 1 

121. Chasing Raiabows - 1 

122 Cheek to Cheek - 1 - 2v 

123 Char matoe - 1 

124 Cheerful Latte Earful - 2 

125 Cberle - 2 

126 China town - 1 
127. Otloe - 1 

128 Orferkbe* - 1 

129 Clementine - 1 - 3v - 1* 

130. Cocktails for Two - 1 
131 Collegiate - 1 

132. Columbia the Gem - 1 

133. Cbme, All Ye Faitttsl - 1-2* 

134 Cbme Back to Erin - 1 - 2v 

135 Come Back to Erin. Mona Dnrlin - 2 
135 Come Josephine - 1 

137 Comm In On Wing 4 Prayer - 1 
137a Come Oo Down South - 1 
136. Comrades - 1 
139 Come Thou Almighty King - 1 
140. Comin Thru the Rye - 1 

141 Constantinople - 1 

142 Cornett (Alma Mater) - 1 
143. Crary People - 2 

144 Crying for the Car oil mas - 2 

145 Cfcanlo Le Gwsta - 2 

145 Chddle Up - 1 

147 Curse of Aching Heart - 1 

146 Daddy Won’t Buy Me Bow Wow - 1 

149 Om-sy Bell - 1-2* 

150 Daaay Boy - 2 


tSl Dark Eyes - 2 

152 Da/k&owa Strutters Ball - 1 

153 Daughter Rosie QTJraOy - 1 

154 Dear Heart 4 Gentle People - 2 

155 Dearie Oo You Remember - 2 

156 Dear Old G.rl - 1 

157 Dear Old Pal - 1 
156 Deep Is My Heart - 1 

159 Deep in Heart rd Texas * 2 

160 Duane - 1 

151 D»d You Ever See A Dream - 2 

152 Did Yocr Mother Cbme From Irel 
152 Dana* - 2 

164 Dixie - 1 

165 Does Your Heart Beal for Me - 1 

166 Doan What Comes Naturally - l-2i 

167 Drw’t Fence Me In - 2 
166 Don’t Gave Up Ship - 1 

169 Drwn Among Sheltering Palms - 1 

170 Don’t Sn Under Apple Tree - l-2t 
170s Doodle Dr Deo - 1 

171 Down by 04d Mill Stream - 1-2* 
171b Dows by the (Rebus) D1 4 Col - * 

172 Down by the Riverside - 2 * 

173 Down In Jungle Town - 1 
173a Dow* us the Valley - I 

174 Down Where Wurta Flows - 1 

175 Ocaolco - 1 

175a Do You Ever Think «f Me - 1 

175 Dream - 1 

177. Dr if Is ig 4 Dreaming - 1 

178 Dritt To MeOdy with Tfca* Eyei 

179 Duke V Fight Song - 1 
180. Dtle V (Blue 4 While) - 2 

181 Easter Parade - 2 

182 East Side. West Side - 1-1* 

183 El Rancho Grande - 2 

184 Embraceabie You - 1 
165. Empty Saddles - 2 
184 Enjoy Yourself - 2 

187 Everybody’s Doing ft - 2 
187a Everybody Loves My Baby - 1 

188 Every Little Movement - S 

188a Everything is Peaches Down Ga - 
169 Everywhere Yew Go - 1 

190 Exactly Like You - 2 

191 Eyes at Texas - 1 

192. Fair Harvard - 2 

193 Falling in Love Again - 2 

194 Falling in Love with Someocw - 1 
194b Falling in - (Ill 4 CoJ) - 4 * 

195 Farmer in the Lett - 2 

195b Farmer in the Dell OH 4 Caf) - IP 

196 Fare the w>U. Amabelle - 2 



2x2-50c PER SLIDE CARDBOARD MOUNTS-GLASS 75c EACH 

3%x4 -$1.00 PER SLIDE 



197. Feather in the Hreete - 2 

198 Fight on Pennsylvania - 1 

199 First Nowell - 1 

200. Fit as a Fiddle - 2 

201. Five Feet Two - 1 

202. Flew Gently Sweet Alton - 1 

202a For He's A Jolly Good Fellow -1-1 

203. Follow the Swallow • 1 

204 For Me 4 My Gal - 1 

205 Forty Second Street - 2 

206. Frankie 4 Johnny - 1 - 2v 
206a Frere Jacques - l 

207. Frivolous 5al - I 

208. From the Vine - Grape - 2 
20$. Full Moon 4 Empty Arms - 1 

210. Fun 4 Fancy Free - 2 

211. Funiculi-FunlewU - 1 

212. Gal tn Calico - 2 

213 Galway Bay - 2 

214 Gay Caballero - 2 

215. Gee But It's Great etc. - 1-1* 

215a Gtmme A Lillie Kiss - 1 
218. Gypsy Sweetheart - ! 

217. Ctrl Is Little Green Bat - 2 
216 Girl of My Dreams - 1 

219 Gil on Board Little Chillun - 2 

220 Give My Regards to H ’way - 1 

221 God Bless America - 1 

222 Coin Home - 1 

222 Golden Earrings - 2 

224 Coin Fishin - 2 

225 Good. Good Good - 2 

226 Good Morning Mr Zip - 1 

227 G-Bye Broadway H F. - 1 

228 G-Hye Little Girl - 1 

229 Goodnight Irene - l-2v 

230 Good Night Ladies - 1-1* 

231 G-Nite. Lovely Utile Lady - 2 

232 Goodbye My Lady Love - 1 
232 G-Nite My Love - 2 

234 G-Nite Neighbor - 1 

235 G-Nlie Sweetheart - 1 
238. Go Feather Your Nest - 2 

237. Goody - Goody - 2 

238. Go, U- Northwestern - 1 

239 Grandfather's Clock - 2 

240 Guilty - 2 

241. Hail Bali - 1-1* 

242 Hail Columbia - 1 

243. Hair Gold. Eyes Htne - l-2v 

244 Halleluiah - 1 

245. Hand Me - Walking Cane - 2 

248. Happy Days Are Here Again - 2 

247. Hark Herald Angels Sing - l-4v 


247a Barrigas - 1 

248 Has Anybody Seen Kelly? - 1 

249. Beavea Witt Protect Working - 2 

250. Heartaches - 2 
250a. Heart of My Heart - 1 

251. He'd Have To Get Under - 2 
25 la Hello My Baby - 1 

252 Here Comes Cookie - 2 

253. Here Comes the Navy * 1 

254. Here Comes the Showboat - 2 

255. Here Comes the Sun - 2 
256 Hi Diddle Diddle - 1 

257. Kinky Dinky Par lee Vows - l-lv 
258 Home - 2 

259. Home on the Range - 1 

260. Home Sweet Home - 1-1* 

281. Honey - 1 

262. Hooey Boy - 2 

263. Hot Time Tonight - 1 

264. Bow Are Things Gloca Morra - 2 

265. How Deep is the Ocean - 1 

266. How Dry 1 Am - 1 

267. How Ya Gocni Keep 'em on Farm - 2 

269. 1 Ain’t Got Nobody - 1 

270. I Can’t Do That Sum - 1 

271. 1 Can’t Gtve You Anything but - 1 

272. Ms - 1 

273. Who - 1 

274. 1 Didn't Sleep s Wink - 1 

275. Td Love Yo Uve tn Loveland - 1 

278. I Dxnn Know Why - 1 

277. I Don’t See Me In Your Eyes - 1 

276. 1 Don't Want Play Your Yard - 1 

279. H I Had My Way - 1 

280. e 1 Knew Yon Were CmoU* - 2 

281. f I Was a Millionaire - 1 

282. ff You Knew Susie - 1 

283. ff You Were the Only Girl - 1 
264. I Got Rythm - 1 

285. I Bad the Craxiest Dream - 1 

286 1 Like Mouttaln Music - 2 

266a HI Always Be In Love with You - 1 

267. 1*11 Be With You to Apple H Y - l-I* 

288 111 Get Hy - 1 

269 Til See You In My Dreams - 1 

269u.ru Take You Home Kathleen - 1 

290. 1 Love s Parade - 1 

291. I Love You - 2 

292. I Love You Truly - I 

293. I Miss My Swiss - 1 

g94 I'm an Old Cowhand - 1 -3r 
295 I'm Beginning To See Light - 2 

296. I'm A Dreamer - 1 

297. I'm Dreaming of White Xmas - 1 
296. Tn Forever Blowing Bubbles - 1 


299 I'm in the Mood for Love - 2 
299a r» Jutt Wild About Mary - 1 
200. Tm Looking Orer 4 Leaf Clover - B 
301 I’m Marching Home to You - 2 

202 Tm Nobody's Baby - 1 

203 Tm Singing in the Ram - 1 
304 T» Sitting on Top at World - 1 
305. Tn Sorry I Made You Cry - 1 
306 In a Little Spanish Town - 1 
307. Indiana - 1 

208 Endian Love Call - 1 

209 ts My Merry Otdsmofcile • 1 

310 In the Evening by Moonlight - 1 

311 la the Gloaming - 1 

312 la the Shade Apple Tree - 1 
312b. la the “ (Rebus) 01 4 Col - 4- 
212. la the Good Old Summertime - 1 
213b. la the “ (IU 4 Col) - 4* 

314 loway - 1 

314a 1 Only Waal Buddy not Sweetheart - 1 
315. Ireland Mast Be Heaves - 1 

315 Is It Trae About Duue - 1 
317. Isle of Caprt - 2 

316 Is you Is or Is you Ain’t - 2 
319 1 Saw Stars - 2 

220. 1 SUU Get a Thrill - 1 

321- I Surrender Dear - 2 

322 li Ain’t Gown Rain no More - 2 

323. R All De p e nds on Yon - 2 

324 It Came Upon Mdagti Clear - l-3v 
225. It Had to be You - 1 

325. ft Happened in Mockerey - 2 
327 It Isn’t Fair - 2 
326 H Might As Well Be Spring - 2 
328a B’s a Big Wonderful World - 1 

329. It’s Always Fair Weather - 1 

330. It's A Good Day - 1 

331. *'f A Grand Old Flag - 1 

321a. ff's A Grand Night for Singing - 1 

332. R's A Most Unusual Day - 2 
322. B’s A Sin to Yell A Lie - 1 
333a. B'n Bee* A Long Long Time - 1 
S33h It's Delightful TB Married - 1 
334. » was So Beautiful - 2 

335 1 Understand - 2 

325 I Used Yo Love Yon - 2 

127. I’ve Bee* Working on RR - 1-1* 

228. Tve Got a Feeling I’m Falling - 2 
339. I’ve Got My Lore TOC Warm - 2 
140. Tre Got Sixpence - 2 
341. 1 Waul a Girl, etc . - 1-1* 

242 I W’as Seeing Nettie Home - 1 

343. I Want to be Happy - 1 

344. I Wish 1 Bad Old Girl Bk Again - 2 

345. I Wonder What’s Become of Solly - 1 
345. 1 Wonder Who's Kissing Her Now - 1 


345a Ja Do * 1 
347. Jeaaaine - 2 

247a Jeaume With Light Brown Hair - 
348 Jingle Bells - 1-1* 

346 Johnson Rag - 2 

350. Joy to the World - 1 

251. Juanita - 1 

252 June in January - 2 

352a June Night - 1 

353 Jest a Cottage Small - 1 

354. Just a Love Nest - 1 

355 Just a Memory - 1 

255a J-M Around the Corner - 1 

256 Just a Song at Twilight - 1-1* 

357. Just an Echo - 1 
257a Just Because - 1 

258 Kk-k-Katy - l 

259 Kaameno* Ostrow - 2 

250 Keep Your Sumy Side Up - 1 

351 Keep the Hume Fires Burning - 1 
361a Kentucky Babe - 1 

352 Killaroey - 1 

363 - Lfg for a Day - 2 

254 Kiss in the Dark - 1 

255 Kiss Me Again - 2-2* 

366. Lady Play Yocr Mandolin - 2 
367 La Oeararaeba - 1 
26S Last Night I W’as Dreaming - 1 
369 Last Rose at Summer - 1 

270. Last Round*? - 2 

271. Lnngfc Clown La^h - 2 

372 Lamd Yon Made the Night - 2 

273 La cv Bowes - 2 

374 Let A Smile Be Umbrella - 1 

275 Let Me Call You Sweetheart - 1-1' 

276. Let's Fall to Love - 2 

277 Let's Have Another Cap Coffee - 1 

378 Let M Snow - 2 

279 Let's Ssng Like Birdies - 1 

380 Let Rest World Go By - 1 
280a Life Just a Bowl of Cherries - 1 

381 UgMs Oct - 1 
3S2 LaU Marlene - 1 
383 Uly of the Valley - 1 

364 Linda - 2 

285 Linger a While - 1 

386 Listen to Mockmg Bird - 11 h 

317. Little Brown Jag - 1 

358 Little Grey Home - W est - 2 

289 Little Lua Jane - l-2r 

390 Lx tie Lost Child - 1 

391 Little Red Schoolhouse - 1 
392. Loch Lomand - 1 
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Number after Song —denotes number of slides to chorus 




393. London Bridge * 1 

394. Long Long Ago - l 

395. Look for Silver Lining - 1 

396. Losl Chord - l-3v 

397. Louise - 1 

396. Louisiana Hay Ride - 2 

399. Love in Bloom * 2 

400. Love Is Sweetest Thing - 2 

401. Loveliesl Night of Year - 2 

402. Lovely Lady - 1 

403. Lover Come Back to Me - 2 

404. Love Sends Gift Roses - 1 

405. Love Somebody - l-2v 

406. Love Thy Neighbor - 2 

407. Love Your Magic Spell - 2 
406. Lullaby of Broadway - 2 

409. Ma. He's Making Eyes al Me - 1 

410. Madelon - 1 

4l0a.Mmselle from Armentiers - 1 
410b.Mairzy Doats - 1 

411. Make Believe - 1 

412. Mandy Lee - 1 

413. Manhattan Serenade - 2 

414. Man on Flying Trapeze - 1-1* 

415. Mama Loves Papa - 2 

416. Mammy - 2 

417. Manana - 1 -4v 

416. Maple Leaf Forever - l 

419. MarcheU - 1 

420. Marching Along Together - 1 

421. Marching Thru Georgia - 1 

422. Margie - 1 

423. Marie - 1 

424. Marine Hymn - 1 

425. Marsellaise - 2 

428. Mary Had Little Lamb - 1 
427 Maryland My Maryland - 1 

426. Mary Lou - 2 

429. Mary's Grand Old Name - 1 
429a. Massa's in Cold Cd Ground - 1 

430. Maybe - 1 

431. Mean to Me - 2 

432. Me £ My Shadow - 1 

433. Meet Me in St. Louis - 1 

434. Meet Me Tonite - Dreamland - 1 

435. Melancholy Baby - l 

436. Memories - 1 

437. Mrmory Lane - 2 

436. Merry-Co-Round Broke Down - 2-lv 

439. Merry Widow Waltz - 1 

440. Mrxicali Rose - 1 

441. Michigan College Song - 1 

442. Mighty Lak A Rose - 2 

443 Million Dollar Baby - 2 

444 Mimi - 2 


445. Minnie the Moocher - 2-2v 

446. Mississippi - 1 

447. Mississippi Mud - 2 

448. Missouri Waitz - 1 

449. Molly O - 1 

4 50. Moonlight & Roses - 1 

451. Moonlight Bay • 1. 

452. Moonlight on the Colorado - 2 
4 53. Moonlight on Ganges - 1 

4 54. Moon over Miami - 2 

455. Mother - l 

458. Mother Machree - 1 

457. Music Goes Round It Round - 2 

458. Music, Music, Music - 2 

459. My Blue Heaven - 1 

460. My Bonnie - 1 
481. My Buddy - 1 

462. My Foolish Hearl - 2 

463. My Gal Sal - 1-1* 

464. My Heart Stood Still - 1 

465. My Hero - 1-2* 

465a My Ideal - 1 

466. My Little Buckeroo - l-2v 
466a. My Little Girl - 1 

467. My Man - 2 

466. My Mother was a Lady - 1 

469. My Mother's Eyes - 2 

470. My Otd Kentucky Home - 1-1* 
470a. My Sweetheart's Man in Moon - 2 

471. My Time is Your Time - 1 

472. My Wife's Gone lo Country - 1 

473. My Wild Irish Rose - l 

474. My Wonderful One - 1 

475. Neapolitan Nights - 2 

478. Night It Day - 2 
476a. Nila Juntta - 2 

477. Notre Dame (Victory Song) - 1 

476. Notre Dame (Fighting Song) - 2 

479. No,No, 1,000 Times No - I8v 

460. Now's Tims lo Fall in Love - 2 

461. New York University - 2 

462. O Lillie Town Bethlehem - l-3v 
483 Of Thee 1 Sing Baby - 2 

484. Oh By Gosh - 2 

465 Oh Dem Golden Slipper - 1 

466. Oh How 1 Miss You Tonight - 1 
486a. Oh Johnny * 1 

467. Oh My Paps - 1 

486. Oh How 1 Hate lo Gel Up - 2 
468a. Ohio 8tate Universily - 1 
469. Oh Katharina - 1 

490. Oh Mama - 3v If 6v 

491. Oh Marie - 1 

492. Oh Susana - 1-1* 


493. Oh What a Pal Was Mary - 1 

494. Oh You Beautiful Doll - 1 

495. Old Black Joe - 1 

496. Old Folks al Home - l-l* 

497. Old Gray Mare - 1-1* 

498. Old King Cole - 2 

499. Old Man River - 2 

500. Old MacDonald Had a Farm - 1 

501. Old New York University - 1 

502. Old Oaken Buckel - 1 

503. Old Rugged Cross - l 

504. On Brave Army Team - 1 

505. Only Make Believe - 1 

506. On a Sunday Afternoon - 1 

507. One Alone - 1 

506. One Night of Love - 2 

509. Only a Rose * I 

510. On Atchison, Topeka .Santa Fe - 2 

511. On the Old Fall River Line - 1 

512. On Our Way (Infantry Song) - 1 

513. On the Road to Mandalay - 1 

514. On Sunny Side Street - 2 
514a.On Top oi Old Smoky - 1-lv 

515. Onward Christian Soldiers - 1 
516 On Wisconsin - 1 

517. On a Slow Boat to China - 2 

518 O Sole Mio - 2 

519 Over There - 2 


520. Pack Up Your Troubles - 1 

521. Pagan Love Song - 1 

522. Paper Doll - 2 

523. Pans m the Spring - 2 
523a Partners Again - 1 
524 Peg Of My Heart - 1 
524a. pennies From Heaven - 1 

525. Pistol Packln Mama - 1 
52 5a. Play Fiddle Play • 1 

526. Play Gypsy play - l 

527. Please Go *Way Let Me Sleep - l 
526 Polly Wolly Doodle • 1 

529 Pony Boy - 1 

530. Pop Eye the Sailor - 1 

531. Pop Goes the Weasel - 1 

532 Poor Butterfly - 2 

533 Pretty Baby • 1 

534 Pretty Mickey - 1 
535. Prisoner’s Song - 1 
535a Puppy Love - 2 

536 Put on your Old Grey Bonnet - 1 -1 • -2 
537. Put Your Arms Around Me - 1 


536 Ragtime Cowboy Joe - 2 

539. Rambling Wreck (Georgia Tech) - 1 


540. Ramona - 1 

540a. Red River Valley - 2 

541. Red Sails - 2 

542. Red Wing - 2 
543 Remember - 1 

544. Remember Pearl Harbor - 1 
544a. Reuben Reuben - 1 
54 5. Rhyme Song - 2 
545a. Ricochet Romance - 2 
548. Rings on My Fingers - 1-2* 

547. Rio Rita - I 

548. River of Golden Dreams - 1 

54 9. River Stay *Way From My Door - 2 

550. Roamin In theCloamin - 1 

551. Roar Lioo Roar (Columbia) • 1 

552. Rock-A -Bye Baby - 1 

553. Rock of Ages - 1 

554. Rosalie - 1 

555. Rosary - 1 

556. Rose Marie - 1 

557. Rose of No Mao's Land - 1 
556 Roses of Picsrdy - 1 

559. Rose of Washington Square - 2 

559a. Round Her Neck She Wore Ylw Rbn • 2 

560. Row Row Row Your Boat - 1-1* 

560a. Row Row Row - I 

561. Rudolph Red Nosed Reindeer - 2 

562. Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown - 1 

563. Rum A Coco Cola - 1-lv 
564 Russian Lullaby - 1 

564a.Sailing Saihr* - 1 

565. Santa Claua Coming To Town - 1 

566. Saota Lucia - 1 

567. Sarah - Shoe Shine Shop - l-2v 
567a Say Au Revolr Not Goodbye - 1 
566 Say It Isn't So - 2 

569 Say It With Music - 1 

570 Schnit Zellbank - 1* (Round) 

571 School Dsys - 1-1* 

572 Secret Love - 1 

573 Semper Paratua -2 (Marines) 

574 Seems Like Old Timea - 2 

575 Sentimental Journey - 2 

576. Shanty in Old Shanty Town * 1 

577. She Didn't Say Yea - 2 

576 She'll Be Comin Round M. 1-2-1- 
579 She May H#ve Seen BeUer Days - 1 
560. She'a More lo be Pilled - 1 

580a She's Daughter Rosie O'Grady - 1 

561 Shine - 1 

562 Shine oo Harvesl Moon - 1 
562a.Shoo Fly D.B Me - l-lv 

583 Shorten’ Bread - 1-lv 

584 Show Me Way to Go Home - 1 
584a Si bony - 1 



2x2 SLIDES ( ^ILLUSTRATED & COLORED $1.00 EACH 

3%x4 — $1.50 EACH 



565. Side by Side - 2 
586. Silent Night - l-2v 
567. Silver Threads Among Gold - l 
I 566. Sioux City Sue - 2 

566». Sipping Cider Thru Straw - l 
588b. Skip lo my Lou - 2 
569. Sleep - l 

590. Sleepy Time Down South - 2 

591. Sleepy Time Gal - 1 

592. Smarly - Smarty - 1 

593. Smile Darn Ya - I 

594. Smiles - 1-1* 

595. Smiling Thru - 2 

596. Smoke Gets in Your Eyes - 2 

597. Solomon Levi - 2 

598. Song of Songs - 1 

599. So Long Mary - 1 

600. Somebody Stole My Gal - 1 

601. Some Day - l 

602. Some of These Days - 2 

603. Some Sweet Day - 1 

604. Sometimes I'm Happy - 1 

605. Somewhere over the Rainbow - 1 

606. Somewhere a Voice Is Calling • 2 

607. Song of Love - 1 

606. Song of the Islands - 1 

609. Song of Texas Rangers - l 

610. Song of the Vagabonds - 2 

611. Sonny Boy - 2 

612. Sound Off - 2-3v 

613. South American Way - 2 

614. South of the Border - 2-3v 

615. Speak lo Me of Love - 1 

616. Springtime In the Rockies - 1 

617. 6tardusl - 2 

618. Stars & 61rlps - 2 

616a.Stars of a Summer Night - l 
619 Star Spangled Banner - 1-4* 

620. Stay as Sweet as You Are - 2 
620a.Steamboat Bill - 1 

621. Stein Song - 1 

622. St.Louis Blues - l-2v 

623. Stormy Weather -2 

1 624. Strangers in Paradise - 2 

625. Stout Hearted Men - 2 

626. Strike Up the Band - 1 

627. Sunbonnet Sue - 1-1* 

626. Sunshine of Your Smile - l-2v 

626a . Swa nee - 1 

629. 8weet Adeline - 1-1* 

630. Sweel Genevieve - 1 

630a.Sweetest 6tory Ever Told - l 

631. Sweetheart of All My Dreams - 2 

632. Sweetheart (Maytime} - 1 

633. Sweetheart Darlln - 2 

634. Sweetheart Let’s Grow Old T. - 2 

63 5. 6weetheart of Sigma Chi • 1 

636. Sweethearts Forever - 1 

637. Sweel Leilanl - 1 

637a.Sweel A Lovely - 1 

636. Sweet Rosie O'Grady - 1 


639. Sweet Sue - 2 

640. Sweet YloleU - 1-lv 

641. Swinging on a Star - 3-2v 

642. Swing Low 6weet Chariot - I 

643. Syracuse University Song - l 

644. Take Me Oil to Ball Came * 1 
644a. Take My Lips - 2 

645. Ta Ra Ra Boom De Ay • l 

646. Tavern In Uis Town - 1 

647. Tea for Two - 2 

646. Tell Me Pretty Malden - 2 

646a. Tell Me Why Nights Are Lonesome * I 

649 Ten Little Fingers * 2 

650. Tenting Tonight - 1 

651. That Old Gang of Mine • 1 

652. Thai's Amore • 2 

653. That's an Irish Lullaby - 2 
653a. That's How 1 Need You * 1 

654. Thai's My Desire • 2 

655. That's My Weakness Now - 2 

656. That's Peggy O'Neil - 1 

656a That's Where My Money Goes - 1 

657. That Wonderful Mother Mine * 1 
656. The Aba Cuba Honeymoon * 2 
658a. The Bear Went Over Mountain • 2 
656b. The Blue Tall Fly - 2 

658c. The Flower Thai Bloom Spring - 1 
658d The More We Gel Together - 1 

659. The Nighl Is Your* - 2 

660. The Nighl Was Made For Love - 2 
660a. The Old Flag never thd Ground - 1 
661 The One Roae Lefl In My Heart -2 

662. There's a Girl In Heart Maryland * 1 

663. There's a Long Long Trail • 1 

664. There’s an Old Spinning Wheel - 2 

665. Thers's a Small Hotel - 2 

666. There's Something About a Soldier - 2 

667. The Sheik of Araby - I 
666 The Song Is Ended - 2 

669. The Sweetest Story Ever Told * 1 

670. The Waltz You Saved for Me - 1 

671. The Way You Look Tonight • 1 

672. The World Is Waiting Sunrise - 1 

673. There's Yea tn Your Eyea - 1 

674. They Called it Ireland - 2 

675. They Cut Down the Old Pine Tree - 2 

676. They Didn't Believe Me - 2 

677. They're Either Too Young or Old - 2 
676. They Say Falling in Love is Won. - l 
679. Thine Alone - 2 

660. Thinking of You • 2 

661. This Is the Army Mr. Jones * 2 

662. This is My Lucky Day • 1 
683. Three Blind Mice - 1-1* 

864. Three Little Words - 2 

865. Three O’clock in Morning * 1 
686. Throw Another Log on Fire - 1 
667. Throw Him Down McClosky - 1 
686. Tlco Tico - 2 

666a Tiger Rag - 1 


669. Till the End of Time • 2 

690. Till the Sand the Deserl * I 

691. Till We Meet Agaio - 1 

692 Time on My Handa • 2 

693 Tipperary - 1 

693s Tip Toe to the TUllp - 1 
693b, Tit Willow • 1 
693c, Today is Monday - 1 

694. To Each Hts Own - 2 

695. Too Fal Polka - 2 

696. Together • 1 

697. Too-Reloo-ra * 1 
697a. Tool Toot Tootsie - 1 
691. Toy land • 1 

699. Tratl of Lonesome Pine - 1 
699a Trail the Eagle (Boy Scouts) - 1 

700. TV amp Tramp Tramp - l 

701 Trees - 1 

702 Trolley Song 

703. Turkey in ths Straw - 1 

704. Two Cigarettes In the Dark • 2 

705. Two Hearts In 3/4 Time - 1 

706. Two Little Girls lo Blue - 1 

707. UmbrUgo - r 

707a. Under the Bamboo Tree - 1 
706. Utah (Man am I) - 2 

709. Utah (Redskins Yell) - 1 

710. Vagabond Lover - 2 

711. Valencia - 2 

712. Vlclory Polka - 2 

713. Waba ah Blues • 1 

714. Wabaah Moon • 1 

715. Wagon Wheels - 2 
716 Wah-hoo • 2 

716a Wailing al the Church • 1 
717. Wailing for Rob't E Les - 1 

716. Wail Till Sun Shines Nellie - 1*1* 

719. Walktn My Baby Back Home • 2 

720. Washington A Lee (Col. Song) - 2 

721. Waa Thai the Human Thing To Do - 2 

722. Way Down Yonder In New Or Irani - 2 

723 Wearin of the Green - l-2v 

724 We Won't Be Home Till Morning • 1 

725 What Do You Do in Infantry - l-4v 

726 What’s Matter with Father • 1 
727. Whal'll 1 Do - 1 

726 What is this Thing Called Love - 1 
739 When day Is Done - 2 
729a. Wheo Frances Dances with Me * 1 
730. When Good Fellows Get Together • 1 

731 When Irish Eyes are Smiling • 1 

732 When I Grow Too Old lo Dream * I 
732a, When Its Springtime in Rockies - 1 

733 When Johnny Comes Marching Home • 1 

734 When I Loat You • I 

735. When My Baby Smiles si Me - 1 

736. When Moon Cornea Over Mountain - 1 

737. When You Were Sweel 18-1 

731 When You A 1 Were Young Maggie - 1 


738a. When You're s Long Way from Home* 1 
739 When You're Smiling - 1 

740. When Your Hair Turned Silver - 1 
740a When Your Old Weddii* Ring W N • 1 

741. When You With Upon a Star • 1 

742. When You Wire a Tulip - 1 

743 Where Do Ws Co from Here? - 1 

744 Where Do You Works John? • 2 
745. Where Haa My LttUe Dog Gone7 • 1 

746 Where the Blue of ths Night • 1 

747 Where the River Shannon Flows - 1 
74*. While Strolling Thru the Park - 1 
749 Wbtppenpoof Song - 2 

750. Whtspertng • 1 

751 Whistle While You Work - 2 

752 Who's Afraid Big Bad Wolf - 1 

753 Who's Sorry Now * 1 

754. Who Threw Overalls Mrs Murphy'a Ch. - 1 

755. Why Do 1 Love You? - l 

756. Why Waa I Born? 

757. Won't You Watt Till Cows Come Home • 2 
758 Will You Love Me In December - 1 

751 Winter - 2 

760 Winter Wonderland - 2 

761. Yals Song • 1 

762. Yankee Doodle - t 

763 Yankee Doodle Dandy • 1 

764 Yankes Rose - 1 

765. Yea Sir That’s My Baby - 1 

766 Yea Ws Have No Bananas • 1 
767. Yip I Addy • 1 
76* You - 2 

761 You Always Hurl One You Lovs - 1 

770. You Ars Too BeauUful - 2 

771. You Are My Lucky Star - 1 

772. You Are My B»nnhine * l-2v 

773. You Have Taken My Heart - 2 

774. You Made Me Love You - 2 

775. You Kul Have Been Beaultful Baby - 2 
775* You Tell Me Your Dream - l 

776. You're in the Army Now * | 

777. You’re an Old Smoothie - 2 
77*. You're Cream in my Coffee - 2 
779. You’re Conns Lose Your Gal • 1 -2v 
7*0. You're a Grand Old Flag - 1 

781. You'rs Nobody’s Sweethearl Now - 2 

7g2. You're My Everything - 2 

783. You'rs Got to be Football Rero - 2 

7*4. Zlp-A*Doo-Dnh - 2 
765. Zing Zing - Zoom Zoom • 2 

V - Means 
Additional Verses 
* - Means 

Illustrated and Colored 
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Portable 
Model as 
Illustrated, 
Complete 


Stationary 
style for 
permanent 
installation 

$43.70 

Weight 180 lbs. 


$49*85 


PATENT 


Features Not Found 
In Any Other Grill 

Built just like a small, com¬ 
plete cooking range. Positive 
6-way draft control gives faster, 
easier kindling, saves fuel, in¬ 
sures tenderer, juicier steaks, 
chops, barbecues. Cooks, bakes, 
warms—burns charcoal, wood 
or coal. Grill revolves to per¬ 
mit cooking to windward. Cast 
of heavy stove iron with steel 
pipe support, for lifetime serv¬ 
ice. Shipped fully assembled. 

★ Write for Literature on All-American Picnic Grills , Heavy- 
Duty Picnic Tables , Park Benches and Chain Link Tennis Nets 


Weight 205 lbs. 

PEN DING 


ALL-AMERICAN HEAVY-DUTY 

PICNIC GRILLS 


NATIONAL 

RECREATION 

ASSOCIATION DISTRICT 

CONFERENCES 



1961 


DISTRICT 

DATES 

LOCATION 

HOTEL 

Middle Atlantic 

January 1800 

Pocono Manor, Pa. 

Pocono Manor Inn 

New England 

May 22-25 

Manchester, Vermont 

Equinox Hotel 

Midwest 

April 4-7 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Roosevelt Hotel 

Great Lakes 

April 14-17 

Muskegon, Michigan 

Occidental Hotel 

Southern 

April 4-6 

Jacksonville, Florida 

George Washington Hotel 

Pacific Northwest 

April 9-12 

Tacoma, Washington 

Winthrop Hotel 

Southwest 

April 4-7 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Hotel Tulsa 

California and 
Pacific Southwest 

Feb. 25-March 1 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Statler Hotel 
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Setting aside part of your money for 
savings isn’t easy these days. But 
there’s one sure way: save some of it 
before you get it. You simply ask the 
company where you work to set aside 
any amount you wish every payday 
for U. S. Savings Bonds. The Payroll 
Savings Plan makes sure it goes into 
savings before you can dribble it 
away. And after you’re in the plan 
for a while, you don’t even miss the 
amount that’s been put away for you. 

WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE SUCH 
A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 



<0 




You save without having to learn how! Savings pile up almost by 
themselves when you buy Bonds on the Payroll Savings Plan. 


You save more than money with 
U. S. Savings Bonds 


You can save automatically with the 
Payroll Savings Plan. 

You now get 3%% interest at 
maturity. 

You invest without risk under U. S. 
Government guarantee. 

Your money can’t be lost or stolen. 

You can get your money, with inter¬ 
est, anytime you want it. 

You save more than money,you help 
your Government pay for peace. 

Buy Bonds where you work or bank. 


Give a gift for peace this Christmas 

Bonds are more than money-in-the- 
sock for college, for retirement or 
for a vacation trip. Every 
Bond dollar helps pay for Peace. 
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Series E Bonds come in 7 Sizes. 

You can buy Series E Bonds 
in denominations of $25 (cost 
$18.75), $50 (cost $37.50), 
$100 (cost $75), $200 (cost 
$150), $500 (cost $375), 
$1,000 (cost $750), $10,000 
(cost $7,500). 


NOW every Savings Bond you 
own—old or new—earns 
more than ever before . 



The U. S . Government does not pay for this adirrtising. 
The Treasury Department thanks The Advertising Council 
and this magazine for their patriotic donation . 
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SEPTEMBER 1960 
Vol. LIN No. 7 

in two parts 


PART II 



the magazine of the recreation 
movement, is published monthly 
by the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation, except July and August. It 
is on file in public libraries and is 
indexed in the Reader’s Guide. 
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Previous copies of A GUIDE TO BOOKS 
ON RECREATION are now out of date be¬ 
cause of Publishers’ price changes and out- 
of-print titles. Selecting books only from this 
1960-61 AGBOR will insure better service 
to you. 


INTRODUCTION 

The National Recreation Association presents 
the fifth annual edition of A GUIDE TO 
BOOKS ON RECREATION which has come to 
be known as AGBOR. The 96 publishers who 
have cooperated to make this publication pos¬ 
sible are listed on page 25. 

In addition to the majority of titles included in 
the 1959-60 edition, 202 titles have been added 
this year. These titles are preceded by the sym¬ 
bol • in the catalogue and in the index. 

We invite you to visit our national head¬ 
quarters where all listed titles are on display 
and can be purchased from our RECREATION 
BOOK CENTER. A duplicate display is on ex¬ 
hibit each year at the National Recreation Con¬ 
gress where orders are also taken. The enclosed 
order blank is for your convenience in ordering 
by mail. 

We hope you will use this service to start a 
recreation library or to bring your library up to 
date. Further information on the many addi¬ 
tional services of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation will be supplied upon request. 

Joseph Prendergast 

Executive Director 

Amelia Henly 

Director, Special Publications 

Frank J. Rowe 

Manager, Recreation Book Center 

Pamela S. Miller 

Editor, AGBOR 


Copyright 1960 
by the 

National Recreation Association, Inc. 
Printed in the United States of America 


Prices listed, effective as of June 30, 1960, 
are subject to publishers’ changes. 

PLEASE USE NUMBERS 
WHEN ORDERING 
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A GUIDE TO 
ON RECREATION 


ICTIVITIES FOR 
SPECIAL GROUPS 

CHURCH RECREATION 

re also Drama, Parties & Entertainment, 
h ogram Planning 

357. ACTIVITIES IN CHILD EDUCA- 
ON: For The Church School Teacher, 
izabeth Miller Lobingier. 

Emphasizes place of activity in curricu¬ 
lum. Helps teachers understand purpose 
and importance of creative teaching. 
Photographs of author’s and children’s 
work. Bibliography. 226 pp. 3.50 

52. BIBLE GAMES FOR YOUNG AND 
LD. Flora Gilliss. 

A new way to learn and understand Bible 
stories and lessons while playing over 
300 original games based on them. 171 
pp. Paper 1.00 

489. GOOD THINGS FOR CHURCH 
GROUPS. Beatrice Marie Casey. 

A collection of monologues, readings, 
dialogues, comedies, skits and religious 
plays for use by church and affiliated 
groups. 366 pp. 3.95 
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*55. RECREATION AND THE CHURCH. 
Motional Recreation Assn. 

Information on facilities, leadership, pro¬ 
gram organization and directions for 
many different activities. 80 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

» 759. RECREATION AND THE LO- 
ZAL CHURCH. Frances Clemens, Rob¬ 
ert Tally, and Edward Crill, Eds. 

Program suggestions for sports, picnics, 
banquets, outdoor education, nature 
studies, hobbies, crafts, playground fun, 
parties, rhythmic activities, plays, music, 
storytelling, games. Bibliography. Il¬ 
lustrated. 191 pp. 2.75 

1433. THE STORYTELLER IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. Jeanette Perkins Brown. 

Definition of a story, its parts, how to 
choose it and tell it. Includes several 
stories for telling and a bibliography of 
books and pamphlets. Illustrations. 
165 pp. 2.00 


1434. SUMMER WITH NURSERY CHIL¬ 
DREN. Florence Schulz. 

Designed to aid in the planning of ac¬ 
tivities and facilities for the church 
nursery school in summer. Includes 
songs, indoor and outdoor games, teach¬ 
ing techniques and illustrations. 156 pp. 

Paper 2.00 



760. VENTURES IN YOUTH WORK. 
Henry N. Tani. 

How to approach teenagers in the local 
church with the Christian gospel. Con¬ 
tains bibliographies of pertinent books, 
pamphlets and audio-visual aids. 197 pp. 

2.75 


YOUTH PROGRAM IDEAS. 

Planned by Mennonite Youth Fellow¬ 
ship, each volume is a series of articles. 
Ideas can be adapted for programming 
with youth. Some suggested recreation 
activities. Spiral bound. 

1141. VOLUME III. Willard and 
Alice Roth, Eds. 

157 pp. 2.50 

1448. VOLUME IV. Willard and 
Alice Roth, Eds. 

2.50 



FAMILY RECREATION 


See also Games & Puzzles, Parties & En¬ 
tertainment 

• 1704. THE FAMILY BOOK OF 
GAMES. Richard Kraus. 

More than 300 games, stunts, tricks, and 
puzzles for home, scout, school, and 
church activities. Sections on party plan¬ 
ning, game leadership, leadership of large 
groups. Illustrated. 192pp. 3.50 
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562. THE FAMILY FUN BOOK. Helen 
and Larry Eisenberg. 

Hundreds of ideas for outdoor fun, rainy 
day fun, fun on trips, hobby suggestions. 
For all ages. 188 pp. 2.95 

• 1705. FUN ON WHEELS. Dave 
Garroway. 

Designed for family use. Includes car 
activities suitable for a wide age range. 
Word games, card games, number games, 
puzzles, simple crafts, drawing games, 
safety rules for children. Line drawings. 
125 pp. 2.95 

1144. THE GIANT BOOK OF FAMILY 
FUN AND GAMES. Jack Tedford. 

An anthology of hundreds > of games, 
puzzles, skits, projects, hobbies, etc. for 
family ’round table and fireside, back¬ 
yard, parties, rainy days, outings, picnics, 
camping trips. 560 pp. 4.95 
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344. HOME PLAY. National Recrea. 
tion Assn. 

A booklet covering places to pjay in the 
home and active and quiet activities for 
the family. 95 pp. Paper 1.00 

• 1516. YOUR FAMILY GOES CAMP¬ 
ING. Doris T. Patterson. 

How to get more fun, adventure and com¬ 
fort into your next camping trip. Dis¬ 
cusses tents and sites, equipment, clothes, 
cooking, safety, games, crafts, etc. Il¬ 
lustrated. 160 pp. Cloth 2.50 

Paper 1.50 

RECREATION FOR THE ILL & HANDICAPPED 

766. DANCE IN PSYCHOTHERAPY. 
Elizabeth Rosen. 

An account of a pioneering attempt to 
use dance as a therapeutic activity in 
the treatment of the mentally ill. 178 pp. 

4.50* 


r Not subject to NRA membership discount . 












A Guide to Books on Recreation 

Recreation for the III and Handicapped 
(Cont.) 

• 1517. NURSING HOME MANAGE¬ 
MENT. Ralph C. Williams, and others. 

Information on the establishment and 
operation of nursing homes and care of 
their patients. Stresses sound, econom¬ 
ical operation as a prime requisite. Ex¬ 
planatory checklists, tables, illustrations. 
230 pp. 8.50 



• 1703. PHYSICAL DISABILITY — A 
PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH. Bea¬ 
trice A. Wright. 

For all those concerned with rehabilita¬ 
tion. Analyzes important problems and 
solutions and discusses how the person 
may be encouraged to meet the challenge 
imposed by disability. Bibliography. 
408 pp. 6.00* 

• 1518. PLAY FOR CONVALESCENT 
CHILDREN IN HOSPITALS AND AT 
HOME. (Rev. Ed.) Anne Marie Smith. 

Numerous suggestions for games, crafts, 
etc. For all those concerned with child 
development — teachers, play leaders, 
hospital personnel, social workers. Bib¬ 
liography. Publication date, October. 

4.50 

• 1519. RECREATION ACTIVITIES 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED. Frederick M. 
Chapman. 

Descriptions of over 250 activities di¬ 
vided among ten program areas. Infor¬ 
mation on necessary equipment, pro¬ 
cedures, variations, and diagnostic group 
or groups to which activities are best 
suited, illustrated. 309 pp. 5.75* 

• 1520. RECREATION AND PSYCHIA¬ 
TRY. James S. Plant, M.D., William C. 
Menninger, M.D., Alexander Reid Mar¬ 
tin, M.D., Robert J. Campbell, M.D. 

Four papers by well-known psychiatrists 
about the role of the recreation worker in 
psychiatry. 36 pp. Paper 1.25 

• 1521. RECREATION FOR PATIENTS 
IN GENERAL HOSPITALS. Beatrice H. 
Hill and Elliott M. Cohen. 

Explains how recreation can be used in 
the general hospital setting; what it can 
and cannot be expected to achieve for 
patients. 14 pp. Paper .35 

11. RECREATION FOR THE HANDI¬ 
CAPPED. Valerie V. Hunt. 

Discusses problems encountered by hand¬ 
icapped persons in satisfying their needs 
through recreation; the psychophysical 
aspects of various disabilities. 340 pp. 

Text 5.25* 

*Not subject to NRA membership discount* 


1467. RECREATION IN HOSPITALS. 
John E. Silson, Elliott M. Cohen, Bea¬ 
trice H. Hill. 

A report on the findings of a two-year 
study of organized recreation programs 
in United States hospitals. 92 pp. 

Paper 2.00 

• 1522. RECREATION IN TOTAL RE¬ 
HABILITATION. .Josephine L. Rath- 
bone and Carol Lucas. 

Discusses ways of developing broad rec¬ 
reation programs for the ill and handi¬ 
capped, problems, needs of the patients; 
suggests appropriate programs. For those 
planning or providing recreation for pa¬ 
tients. 398 pp. 9.50* 

1484. SPORTS FOR THE HANDI¬ 
CAPPED. (2nd Ed.). George T. Staf¬ 
ford. 

Explains the need for recreation for the 
handicapped and how to adapt the pro¬ 
gram to fulfill this need. Suggests activi¬ 
ties for various types of disabilities. 
Bibliography. Illustrated. 334 pp. 4.00* 

15. STARTING A RECREATION PRO¬ 
GRAM IN A CIVILIAN HOSPITAL. Bea¬ 
trice H. Hill. 

A practical booklet covering all phases 
of hospital recreation. With a bibliog¬ 
raphy. 49 pp. Paper 1.00 

• 1523. STARTING A RECREATION 
PROGRAM IN INSTITUTIONS FOR THE 
ILL OR HANDICAPPED AGED. Morton 
Thompson. 

Explains the need for recreation in nurs¬ 
ing homes and homes for the aged and 
suggests ways of meeting this need. Bib¬ 
liography. 28 pp. Paper 1.25 

1444. WORKING WITH THE HANDI¬ 
CAPPED. Joan L. Carter. 

Guide for work with the handicapped. 
Information on program planning for 
specific handicaps, the leader’s role, how 
to adapt the Girl Scout program, dra¬ 
matics and staged games. Illustrated. 
Bibliography. 127 pp. Paper 1.25* 

' SENIOR CITIZENS 

• 1524. PLANNING HOMES FOR THE 
AGED. Geneva Mathiasen and Ed¬ 
ward H. Noakes. 

Guide on problems of designing and 
building homes for aged and infirm. In¬ 
cludes congregate living, community 
needs, location, services, health needs, 
costs, etc. Illustrated. 119 pp. 12.75 



14. A SOCIAL PROGRAM FOR OLDER 
PEOPLE. Jerome Kaplan. 

Specific suggestions for organizing crea¬ 
tive activity groups, planning suitable 
programs. Discusses senior age camping 
and homes for the aged. 158 pp. 3.00 
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1460. SUMMER IS AGELESS: Recrea 
tion Programs for Older Adults. Geor 
gene Bowen. 

Explains the need for recreational activi 
ties for older adults and ways this neei 
can be met. Description of camp facilil 
ties and activities, special group event* 
in-town programs. Photographs. 31 pp 

Paper 1.0* 


ARTS & CRAFTS 

776. ACTIVITIES IN CERAMICS. Ver 
non D. Seeley. 

Methods and projects in clay sculpturinj 
with 145 photographs showing how t< 
proceed. Also, how industry makes func 
tional and decorative pottery. 82 pp. 

Paper 1.61 

1487. AMERICAN FOLK ART. Ellen S 
Sabine. 

How to decorate trays, canisters, chairs 
boxes, coffee pots, chests and other ordi 
nary household articles with graceful pat 
terns of traditional country painting 
Complete step-by-step instructions. 11 
lustrated. 132 pp. 6.9i 

17. ART ACTIVITIES ALMANAC. Ar 
Education Alumni Assn., Wayne Stati 
University, Eds. 

Collection of 88 simple craft projects 
each complete on a sheet with detaile< 
illustrations. Published as a packet o 
loose worksheets. 2.5( 
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1151. ART ALWAYS CHANGES: How 
to Understand Modem Painting. Ra> 
Bethers. 

A non-technical guide to the understand¬ 
ing of modem painting; its development 
what to sec in each school or “ism." 65 
paintings and diagrams. 96 pp. 3.95 

18. THE ART AND CRAFT OF HANG 
WEAVING: Including Fabric Design, 
Lili Blumenau. 

A fully illustrated book, for beginner or 
expert, on yams, looms, tools, weave and 
structure, design and procedure of fabric 
making. 136 pp. 2.95 
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52. ART FOR EVERYONE. Hal 
oper. 

A self-training book for the beginner on 
the fundamentals of drawing and paint¬ 
ing. Each page is a complete lesson with 
illustrations and explanatory text. 128 
pp. 4.95 

65. ART FOR THE FAMILY. (2nd 
.) Victor D'Amico, Frances Wilson, 
id Moreen Maser. 

Hours of creative ideas for enjoyment of 
children and adults. Includes painting, 
clay, papier mache, space design, wire, 
mobiles. 195 plates. 112 pp. Paper 2.95 

1525. ART FROM SCRAP. Carl Reed 
id Joseph Orze. 

Sculpture, graphics, mosaics, puppets, 
masks, collages, jewelry, crafts. Projects 
for all ages. Includes formulas and mix¬ 
tures, list of scrap materials. Profusely 
illustrated. 89 pp. Spiral 3.95 

1526. ART GUIDE. Carvel Lee. 

In four sections—a simplified art course 
and foundation; mediums to express art; 
visual aids that apply this knowledge to 
numerous subjects; and art projects. Pro¬ 
fusely illustrated. 111 pp. 4.95 

153. THE ART OF DRYING PLANTS 
ND FLOWERS. Mabel Squires. 

A practical book on the selecting, dry¬ 
ing, and using of plant materials for 
year around decoration. Detailed charts, 
lists and tables. Photographs. 258 pp. 

4.50 

154. THE ART OF MAKING MOSAICS, 
auisa Jenkins and Barbara Mills. 

Basic techniques on how to construct a 
mosaic, tools and materials necessary, 
suggestions for designs and projects. For 
the amateur, teacher or artist. Photo¬ 
graphs. Diagrams. 132 pp. 5.95 

488. THE ART OF WOOD CARVING, 
ohn Upton. 

Gives the reasons for using wood, tells 
what woods are best suited for carving 
and the kind of tools necessary. Section 
on gilding and staining. Many photo¬ 
graphs. Glossary. 130 pp. 5.50 

RTS AND CRAFTS SERIES. Frank A. 
taples. 

Manuals for leaders, with comprehensive 
project outline covering all age groups. 
Accompanying workbook. Set 3.00 

31. ARTS AND CRAFTS PROGRAM 
MANUAL. 

71 pp. Paper 2.50 

32. HOW TO DO IT—ARTS AND 
CRAFTS PROJECTS FOR THE REC¬ 
REATION PROGRAM. 

29 pp. Paper 1.00 

1527. BASIC WOODWORK PRO- 
ECTS. Harry McGinnis and M. J. Ruley. 

Gives basic ideas for simple projects for 
the beginner in woodwork. Includes 
working drawings, with alternate designs 
for some projects, and photographs. Ref¬ 
erence list. 149 pp. 3.20 

* 1528. THE BEGINNER'S BOOK OF 
)IL PAINTING. Adrian Hill. 

Explains what colors, brushes, and other 
accessories to buy and how to choose 
your subject matter. Shows the important 
effects of light and shade, composition. 
Many illustrations. 76 pp. 2.95 


THE BEGINNER’S BOOK OF POTTERY. 
Harold Powell. 

Detailed instructions for making pottery 
with or without a potter’s wheel. Includes 
methods of decoration, glazing, firing, 
and drying. Glossary. Illustrated. 

• 1529. PART Is COIL AND SLAB 
POTTERY. 

64 pp. 2.50 

• 1530. PART 2: THROWING, 
CASTING, DECORATION, FIRING. 

64 pp. 2.50 

• 1531. THE BEGINNER’S BOOK OF 
WATERCOLOUR PAINTING. Acfrian 
Hill. 

The fundamentals of watercolor painting 
including choice of materials, color chart, 
choice of subject matter, approach, per¬ 
spective, tinted drawing and gouache, 
composition, etc. Well illustrated. 78 pp. 

2.95 

35. THE BOOK OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 
Marguerite Ickis and Reba Selden Esh. 

More than 1000 items to be made from 
wood, metal, plastics, leather, clay, cloth 
and other materials. 275 pp. 4.95 

• 1532. THE BOOK OF PLANTERS. 
Robert Scharff. 

Complete information on construction, 
planting, and maintenance. Chapters on 
portable and built-in planters, interesting 
plant combinations, how to install plants, 
plant requirements.Buyer’s guide to plant¬ 
er equipment. Illustrated. 191 pp. 3.50 

779. THE CANDLE BOOK. Carli Laklan. 

The first and complete book on candles 
and candlecraft as a hobby or for money¬ 
making. 190 pp. 3.50 

• 1533. CERAMICS HANDBOOK. N. 
Richard Hyman. 

Step-by-step instructions for making pot- 
teryware, ceramic sculpture, and jewelry. 
How to shape and design figurines, mold¬ 
making, slip casting, fettling, decorating, 
kiln construction and operation. Glos¬ 
sary. Profusely illustrated. 144 pp. 2.50 

48. CHILDREN CAN MAKE IT. Experi¬ 
ences in the World of Materials, No. 
28 . 

Things children can make—furniture, 
toys, models, musical instruments, etc. 
Illustrated. 56 pp. Paper .75* 

• 1534. COPPERCRAFT AND SILVER 
MADE AT HOME. Karl Robert Kramer 
and Nora Kramer. 

Step-by-step instructions for making 
plates, bracelets, spoons, trays, pins, ear¬ 
rings, etc. No elaborate equipment neces¬ 
sary. Almost 500 line drawings and 
photographs. 175 pp. 7.50 

1157. COURSE IN MAKING MOSAICS: 
An Introduction to the Art and Craft. 
Joseph L. Young. 

Following the historical background of 
mosaic-making, instructions are given the 
beginner on tools, materials and methods. 
Examples of professional work. 60 pp. 

3.50 

1160. CRAFTS FOR FUN. Evadna Kraus 
Perry. 

An instruction book for amateurs, ex¬ 
perienced or inexperienced handcrafters, 
young and old. Explains various simple 
methods and mediums for block printing, 
modelling, wood projects, spattering, etc. 
Photographs. Illustrations. 278 pp. 4.00 
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53. CRAFT PROJECTS FOR CAMP AND 
PLAYGROUND. National Recreation 
Assn. 

Simple projects that can be made from 
inexpensive and readily available ma¬ 
terials. 31 pp. Paper .50 

1161. CREATING WITH MATERIALS 
FOR WORK AND PLAY. 

Discusses uses of clay, paints, paper, 
blocks, puppets, wood and toys. Gives 
directions for making simple costumes, 
musical instruments, flannel board and 
bulletin boards. Twelve leaflets, port¬ 
folio. Paper .75* 

• 1162. CREATING WITH PAPER: 
Basic Forms and Vacations. Pauline 
Johnson. 

Techniques of folding, cutting, bending, 
and shaping paper into abstract or repre¬ 
sentational forms. Uses of paper in holi¬ 
day, party, and festival decorations. 
Many diagrams; 460 photographs. 225 
pp. 6.50 
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1377. CREATIVE ACTIVITIES. Rebecca 
Rice. 

A manual of things to do geared to mod¬ 
ern educational practices. Includes hand¬ 
work in the curriculum, materials and 
equipment, what to do and how to do 
it, and seasonal activities. Illustrated. 
148 pp. 3.50 

1163. CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CHIL¬ 
DREN. Kenneth R. Benson. 

40 illustrated craft projects, arranged in 
order of difficulty. Relates the leadership 
responsibilities of teachers, playground 
leaders and camp counselors to the craft 
activity needs of children. 106 pp. 

Text 4.50* 

1490. CREATIVE HANDWORK IDEAS. 
Mary Jackson Ellis. 

A collection of children-tested projects. 
Includes general crafts and some for 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Valentine’s Day, Easter and other holi¬ 
days. Drawings and directions for each 
project. 94 pp. / 3.50 
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Arts & Crafts (Cont.) 


1491. CREATIVE NATURE CRAFTS. 
Robert O. Bale. 

Directions for projects made out of ma¬ 
terials from nature such as rocks, horn, 
bones, bark, etc. Includes dried flowers, 
nature jewelry and prints, straw crafts 
and many more. Bibliography. Illus¬ 
trated. Spiral bound. 120 pp. Paper 2.50* 


• 1535. DECORATING WITH PODS 
AND CONES. Eleanor Van Rensselaer. 


Step-by-step instructions for making tiny 
decorative trees, wall arrangements, 
wreaths, centerpieces, lapel pins, place 
cards, etc. Explains how to collect mate¬ 
rials and prepare them. Illustrated. 179 
pp. 4.95 


1486. DRIED FLOWERS WITH A FRESH 

LOOK. Eleanor Reed Bolton. 

How to preserve the color and beauty of 
garden flowers and keep ferns, berries, 
cones and wood in good condition. Color 
and black and white photographs. 210 pp. 

6.95 


66. ENAMELING FOR FUN AND 

PROFIT. Mary Larom. 

Describes the process of enameling for 
the beginner with information on tools 
and supplies, preparing and testing 
colors, approaches Jo design, kilns and 
experimental techniques. Photographs. 
96 pp. 3.50 

1169. FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS. Mar¬ 
guerite Ickis. 

How to make hundreds of useful and 
attractive objects originating from some 
30 different cultures. For the home, per¬ 
sonal adornment, entertainment, camps 
and playgrounds, etc. Illustrations. 269 
pp. 5.95 

• 1536. FUN WITH ARTIFICIAL FLOW¬ 
ERS. Joseph Leeming. 

Instructions for making realistic flowers 
from wood, paper, cloth, wax, feathers, 
shells, etc. ’ Contains patterns for many 
true-to-life flowers and suggested arrange¬ 
ments. Buyer’s guide. Well illustrated. 
96 pp. 3.00 

• 1537. FUN WITH SHAPES IN SPACE. 
Toni Hughes. 

Step-by-step instructions for making 3-di- 
mensional “things" for home, school, and 
community recreation. Includes tech¬ 
niques of string construction in addition 
to other skills and materials. Illustrated. 
225 pp. 5.95 

80. GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT. Ray¬ 
mond Cherry. 

Especially for the beginner, clear in¬ 
struction and 365 photographs for every 
detail from laying out and cutting to 
putting in zippers. 144 pp. Paper 1.60 

1173. GENERAL . PLASTICS: Projects 
and Procedures. Raymond Cherry. 

Contains hand tool operations, machine 
tool operations, projects, and related in¬ 
formation for student or home crafts¬ 
man. References. 156 pp. Paper 1.80 


• 1538. GET IN THERE AND PAINT. 

(2nd Ed.) Joseph Alger. 

Written by an amateur painter for people 
who wish they could draw or paint. Dis¬ 
cusses necessary equipment, how to start, 
choice of subject, colors, etc. Illustrated. 
122 pp. 2.95 

*Not lubjcct to NRA membrrthip ditcount. 


1394. THE HAND DECORATION OF 

FABRICS. Francis J. Kafka. 

Describes a dozen or more techniques 
with methods of applying decoration to 
fabrics with simple step-by-step instruc¬ 
tions and illustrations. For both the be¬ 
ginner and the advanced craftsman. 198 
pp. 5.00 

1398. THE HOLIDAY DRAWING 

BOOK. Mary Black Diller. 

To encourage and help children to draw. 
Simplified, colorful instructions for 
drawing numerous holiday and seasonal 
pictures with the aid of six geometric 
“helping shapes." 128 pp. 2.95 

• 1539. THE HOME CRAFTS HAND¬ 
BOOK. (2nd Ed.) Ray E. Haines, Ed. 

A complete crafts reference guide in 
seven sections including leathercraft, 
woodworking, metal art crafts, hand 
made jewelry, graphic arts, plastic crafts, 
and basketry. Profusely illustrated. 
1,008 pp. 7.50 

87. HOW TO CARVE CHARACTERS IN 
WOOD. Andy Anderson. 

Information on every phase of how to 
carve, woods to select, tools, work¬ 
benches, colorings and how to mix them. 
Includes 5 interesting patterns. With 
photographs. 77 pp. 1.50 

89. HOW TO DRAW. Victor Perard, 
and others. 

Practical, self-teaching book covering 
shading, pencil, pen and brush technique, 
line composition, perspective, figures, 
details. Many illustrations. 156 pp. 3.95 

794. HOW TO FIND YOUR OWN 
STYLE IN PAINTING. Ray Bethers. 

What style is and how the kind of per¬ 
son you arc will influence your style. 
Outlines in lucid text and pictorial dia¬ 
grams the basic principles of color, pat¬ 
tern and space. 96 pp. 3.50 

90. HOW TO MAKE AND PLAY A 
SHEPHERD PIPE. National Recreation 
Assn. 

Simple directions for construction with 
inexpensive materials, together with 
playing instructions. 32 pp. Paper .60 

99. JEWELRY MAKING FOR FUN AND 
PROFIT. Helen Clegg and Mary Larom. 

Step-by-step instructions and graphic il¬ 
lustrations for making jewelry. Designed 
especially for use by clubs and groups. 
162 pp. 3.25 

1178. JEWELRY MAKING FOR THE 
BEGINNING CRAFTSMAN. Greta Pack. 

A guide with simple explanations and 
helpful drawings for making jewelry of 
silver and other metals. Describes tools 
needed and their use. 68 pp. 3.75 

1464. MASK MAKING: Creative Meth¬ 
ods and Techniques. Matthew Baran- 
ski. 

Ideas for designing masks for all ages, all 
occasions. Only a few simple tools and 
inexpensive materials needed. Sketches 
and photographs illustrate construction 
steps. 101 pp. 5.50 


1410. MEANING IN CRAFTS. Edwar 
L. Mattil. 

100 profusely illustrated craft projec 
for children. Includes puppets, season 
activities, block prints, papier mach 
collage, mosaics, weaving, mobile 
painting, modeling and sculpture. Teacl 
ing suggestions. 133 pp. 4.25 

1413. MOSAIC PATTERNS. Edwi 
Hendrickson. 

For either the beginner or experience 
craftsman. Instructions for making me 
saics from patterns, 72 pattern plate 
of varying complexity with suggestioi 
for completing these designs. Four cole 
plates. 95 pp. Paper 1.9 

802. MOSAICS: HOBBY AND AR1 
Edwin Hendrickson. 

The essentials of a new hobby requirin 
no special artistic talent or age limi 
Details and photos on how to mak 
many functional objects of different d t 
signs and color schemes. Ill pp. 3.5 

119. NATURE CRAFTS FOR CAMP ANI 
PLAYGROUND. National Recreatio: 
Assn. 

A wide variety of group and individua 
craft projects to make with nature ma 
terials, such as stones, acorns, seed: 
vegetables, etc. Includes suggested ter 
week nature program. 32 pp. Paper .5 





• 1540. OIL PAINTING . . . TRAD 
TIONAL AND NEW. Leonard Brook 

Primarily a book on creative pictori: 
technique. Includes new oil paintir 
techniques, simple formulas on color mi 
ing, progressive studies chart for year 
self-study course, latest synthetics, ct 
Illustrated. 160 pp. 7.S 

• 1541. PAINTING . . . MATERIAl 
AND METHODS. Alexander Abels. 

Designed to help the painter understar 
what his materials arc made of and ho 
he should use them to achieve the be 
results. Well illustrated. 47 pp. 

Paper l.( 

1187. PAPIER MACHE. Lillian Johi 
son. 

A complete casy-to-follow, stcp-by-st< 
procedure for working in this mcdiui 
Suggestions for holiday dccoratior 
stage props, window displays and i 
numerable other uses. Photographs ai 
drawings. 88 pp. 3/ 

• 1542. PRINT MAKING WITH 

SPOON. Norman Gorbaty. 

Instructions for making a variety of prir 
with easily obtainable materials. Includ 
bean, string, cardboard, drip, paper, p 
tato. waxcut, mo-glu, corrcgatcd car 
board, linocut and woodcut prints, 
lustrated 68 pp. 3/ 
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*57. RELIGIOUS IDEAS FOR ARTS 
ND CRAFTS. Russell and Ruth Bar- 
sur. 

A manual to stimulate leaders to make 
use of religious ideas for art and craft 
work. Symbols, emblems, etc. for use in 
camps, churches, conferences. Spiral 
bound. 95 pp. Paper 2.50 

Library Ed. 2.75 

1543. SCULPTURE — THE BASIC 
ETHODS AND MATERIALS. Lillian 
>hnson. 

Step-by-step instructions for making arm¬ 
atures, modeling in clay, casting in plas¬ 
ter; carving stone, wood, and other ma¬ 
terials; making reliefs, metal sculptures, 
mobiles, and structures. Photographs. 
96 pp. 3.95 

31. SILK SCREEN PRINTING. James 
senberg. 

Details of silk screen printing shown in 
detail in 159 illustrations. Covers five 
popular methods and includes suggestions 
for making equipment and tools. 55 pp. 

Paper 1.60 

44. SIMPLE PUPPETRY. Virginia Mus- 
»lman. 

Information on different types of puppets, 
how to make simple puppets, the puppet 
stage, leadership methods and techniques. 
Line drawings. Suggested reading. 28 pp. 

Paper .50 

1544. WHAT SHALL WE DRAW? 
lie Beginner’s Book of Drawing. Ad¬ 
en Hill. 

For beginners of any age. Step-by-step 
instructions in the fundamentals of 
sketching. How to draw faces, people, 
animals, scenery. Profusely illustrated. 
64 pp. 2.50 

1545. WOOD CARVING WITH 
OWER TOOLS. Ralph E. Byers. 

Projects made with power tools found 
in the average home workshop. Detailed 
instructions for carving birds, fish, masks; 
lacquering; inlaying with plastic wood. 
Over 400 illustrations. 180 pp. 7.50 

:amping 

ee also Arts & Crafts, Drama, Nature & 
cience, Parties & Entertainment, Program 
tanning 

ORGANIZATION & ADMINISTRATION 

1546. ADMINISTRATION OF GIRL 
COUT CAMPING. Girl Scouts of the 
I.S.A. 

Explains camping goals, program plan¬ 
ning, equipment, site development, water¬ 
front, maintenance, financing, leadership, 
food management, health and safety, bus¬ 
iness management, public relations. Re¬ 
sources. 167 pp. Loose leaf. Paper 1.95* 


145. ADMINISTRATION OF THE MOD¬ 
ERN CAMP. Hedley S. Dimock, Ed. 

Outlines functions, principles and pro¬ 
cedures of camp management for the 
director and staff. Articles from 11 con¬ 
tributors. 283 pp. 5.00* 

1446. CAMP SITE DEVELOPMENT. Ju¬ 
lian Harris Salomon. 

Descriptions and typical plans for fa¬ 
cilities generally needed in large estab¬ 
lished camps and simple, more tempor¬ 
ary camps. Includes site selection, utili¬ 
ties, aquatic facilities, living and dining 
quarters. Architectural plans. 160 pp. 

5.00* 

• 1547. CAMP WATERFRONT PRO¬ 
GRAMS AND MANAGEMENT. Richard 
H. Pohndorf. 

Presents basic approaches to the manage¬ 
ment and promotion of waterfront pro¬ 
grams emphasizing sound leadership and 
good programming. Includes rowing, 
canoeing, tripping, sailing and seaman¬ 
ship. Well illustrated. Bibliography. 266 
pp. 7.50 

• 1548. THE CHARACTER DIMENSION 
OF CAMPING. Richard S. Doty. 

Demonstrates how to create, develop and 
conduct successful camp programs to 
further growth of desirable character 
traits. Shows most effective methods for 
measuring growth and how to use them. 
Diagrams. 192 pp. 4.75 

1379. DECENTRALIZED CAMPING — 
A Handbook. Lois Goodrich. 

A guide for administration of the de¬ 
centralized camp, selection and training 
of staff, insurance of health and safety, 
development of small-group living and 
growth of the program. 256 pp. 4.75 

• 1549. DEVELOPING CAMP SITES 
AND FACILITIES. Prepared by National 
Commission on YMCA Camp Layouts, 
Buildings, and Facilities. 

Checklist on high standards and practical 
procedures in camp planning, develop¬ 
ment, maintenance. What to do and how 
to do it efficiently. 63 pp. Paper 3.50 

1395. HANDBOOK OF CAMP MAIN¬ 
TENANCE. Alan A. Nathans. 

Presents procedures in maintenance of 
camps that need not be done by skilled 
artisans. Guide to basic maintenance pro¬ 
grams and procedures for equipment, 
buildings and grounds. Glossary. Illus¬ 
trated. 240 pp. 7.95 

• 1550. LET US GO CAMPING TO¬ 
GETHER. Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 

An introduction to camping. Includes 
seven basic skills of camping, how to 
plan for trips, necessary equipment, ac¬ 
tivities, list of resources. Illustrated. 32 
pp. Paper .25* 

• 1551. LIGHT FROM A THOUSAND 
CAMPFIRES. Kenneth W. Webb, Ed. 

A collection of articles from Camping 
Magazine on “The What and Why of 
Camping,” “The Campers,” “The Staff,” 
“The Program,” and “The Many Kinds 
of Camps.” Illustrations. 384 pp. 4.95 
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825. THE SUCCESSFUL CAMP. Lewis 
C. Reimann. 

For camp administrators, camp com¬ 
mitteemen and students. Covers every 
aspect from the selection of the site to 
the building of camper and staff morale. 
233 pp. 4.75* 


LEADERSHIP 

151. CAMP COUNSELOR’S MANUAL. 
(Rev. Ed.) John A. Ledlie and Francis 
W. Holbein. 

A camp counselor’s daily job, his quali¬ 
fications, relationships to campers and 
directors. Section on record keeping. 
128 pp. Paper 1.25 

167. IT’S FUN TO BE A COUNSELOR. 
Emily H. Welch. 

Enthusiastically tells qualities, values 
and relationships that make for happy 
counselors and campers. 63 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

JOBS IN CAMP AND CONFERENCE 
BOOKLETS. Fred D. Wentzel and Ed¬ 
ward L. Schlingman. 

Two descriptions outlining leadership 
requirements necessary to conduct a 
Christian summer camp. Compiled by 
the Board of Christian Education. 

943. THE COUNSELOR’S JOB. 

61pp. Paper .75 

945. THE RECREATION JOB. 

77 pp. Paper .75 

180. SO YOU WANT TO BE A CAMP 
COUNSELOR. Elmer F. Ott. 

The opportunities and responsibilities 
of a camp counselor, what is expected 
of him at all times, attitudes and tech¬ 
niques to help him do his job. 63 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

* 

181. SOLVING CAMP BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS. J. Kenneth Doherty. 

Emphasizes underlying causes of such 
problems as homesickness, stealing, 
timidity, poor eating, showing off, etc. 
62 pp. Paper 1.00 

• 826. WORKBOOK FOR CAMP 
COUNSELOR TRAINING. (2nd Ed.) 
Marie D. Hartwig. 

Combines camping theory with practice. 
Discusses group guidance and counsel¬ 
ing, the major areas of the camp pro¬ 
gram, first aid, and reports. References. 
140 pp. Spiral 4.00* 

PROGRAM 

827. ABC’S OF CAMP MUSIC. Janet 
E. Tobitt. 

A reference book for counselors of songs 
suitable for campers of all ages as well 
as dramatized ballads and folk dances. 
46 pp. Paper .75* 

829. CAMP CRAFT. Barbara E. Joy. 

A wealth of specific information on ma¬ 
terials, procedures and organizing ac¬ 
tivities. It gives directors and counselors 
a wider appreciation of camping oppor¬ 
tunities. 88 pp. 

Spiral bound. Paper 2.75* 
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Camping (Cont.) 

1196. BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
BARBECUE BOOK. Eds. of Better Homes 
and Gardens. 

* A complete new barbecue book telling 
you how to prepare successful, enjoy¬ 
able open-air meals. More than 250 
recipes. 162 pp. 2.95 



CAMPCRAFT SKILLS. Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A. 

Handy guides for the use and care of 
tools necessary for comfortable camp 
living and the reading of maps and the 
compass. How to draw maps. Illustrated. 

1374. COMPASS AND MAPS. 

45 pp. Paper .25* 

• 

1404. KNIFE AND AX. 

36 pp. Paper .25* 

152. THE CAMP PROGRAM BOOK. 
Catherine T. Hammett and Virginia 
Musselman. 

A onc-volume camping encyclopedia 
covering program planning, outdoor liv¬ 
ing, sports, arts and crafts, specific pro¬ 
grams, pageants. 380 pp. 5.00 

831. CAMPING. Barbara E. Joy. 

Covers basic philosophy, administration, 
leadership, program, sanitation, camp 
craft and counselor-camper relations. 
For camp director or counselor. 84 pp. 

Spiral bound. Paper 2.75* 

1197. CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 
COOKING. Rae Oetting and Mabel 
Otis Robinson. 

Facts on camping equipment, choosing 
a campsite, setting up camp and the 
campfire. Recipes for the camping trip, 
backyard camping, barbecues, picnics. 
Photographs. 259 pp. 4.95 

157. CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. 
Horace Kephart. 

An encyclopedia of outdoor living. 
Nearly 500 pages give answers to the 
problems arising on a camping trip. Over 
300 illustrations. 479 pp. 4.95 

1198. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
CAMPFIRE PROGRAMS. LaRue A. 
Thurston. 

Contains all aspects of a successful camp¬ 
fire adaptable to any camp: the circle of 
friendship, program activities, attitudes 
of the leader and leadership techniques, 
illustrations. 318 pp. 5.95 

*Nol subject to NRA membership discount. 



• 1552. COOKING OUT-OF-DOORS. 
Alice Sanderson Rivoire, Comp. 

Meal planning, “convenience" foods, 
equipment and safety, time charts, fire¬ 
less foods, kettle and skillet cooking, 
broiling, baking, ember cooking, edible 
wild foods. Hints, recipe index. Bibliog¬ 
raphy. Illustrated. 216 pp. 

Spiral. Paper 1.95* 

783. CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CAMP¬ 
ERS. Catherine T. Hammett and Carol 
M. Horrocks. 

An emphasis on outdoor arts and crafts 
in organized camps and for handcrafters 
of all ages. 175 projects using Nature’s 
designs and materials. 431 pp. 7.95 

1203. INSPIRATIONAL POETRY FOR 
CAMP AND YOUTH GROUPS. (3rd 
Ed.) H. Jean Berger, Comp. 

A collection useful around the campfire 
and in camp programming for counselor 
and camper. Classifications on beauty 
and nature, friendship, leadership, etc. 
121 pp. Spiral bound 2.50* 

• 1553. THE NATURE PROGRAM AT 
CAMP—A Book for Camp Counselors. 
Janet Nickelsburg. 

Describes various types of nature pro¬ 
grams at different kinds of camps, in¬ 
cluding day camps, child care centers, 
and camps for handicapped children. 
Bibliography. Illustrated. 137 pp. 

Spiral 3.50* 

1208. THE NEW WAY OF THE WIL¬ 
DERNESS. Calvin Rutstrum. 

Features the most up-to-date camping 
equipment and methods. Advice on in¬ 
juries, firearms, canoe strokes and sleep¬ 
ing bags. Section on winter camping. 
Illustrations. 276 pp. 4.50 

175. OUTDOORSMAN’S COOKBOOK. 
Arthur Carhart. 

Revised edition of standard camper’s 
guide. Covers latest developments: alu¬ 
minum foil, dehydrated foods, plastic 
utensils, meat preservation, recipes. 211 
pp. 2.95 

176. PROGRAM HELPS FOR CAMP 
LEADERS. Margaret Chapman, Marie 
E. Gaudette and Catherine T. Ham¬ 
mett. 

Packet of 20 sheets of pictorial sugges¬ 
tions on nature, campcraft, dramatics, 
crafts and program planning. .50* 

1424. PROGRAM IN GIRL SCOUT 
CAMPING. Janet E. Tobitt. 

For all adults responsible for camping 
programs. Presents various phases of 
the Girl Scout camping program to in¬ 
spire leaders to invent and experiment 
with their campers. Bibliography. Illus¬ 
trated. 277 pp. 1.50* 


• 1554. TALKS FOR TEENAGERS. Em- 
ily H. Welch. 1 

Inspirational talks given over a period of 
years at camp Sunday morning chapel 
services. The twenty talks include such 
topics as kindness, Bible reading, judge¬ 
ment, popularity, and the grace of giving. 
80 pp. Spiral 2.25* 

658. WORSHIP. WAYS FOR CAMP. 
Clarice M. Bowman. 

Prayers, graces, Scriptural aids, poetry, 
devotions, graded by age level and ar¬ 
ranged for easy reference and use. 182 
PP- 3.50 

1209. YOUR OWN BOOK OF CAMP¬ 
CRAFT. Catherine T. Hammett. I 

Describes the skills that make a good 
camper. Packing food and equipment; 
knot-tying; fire-building; cooking; pre¬ 
paring a bedroll, etc. For picnicker, 
camper or scout group. Illustrated. 197 
pp. Paper .35* 


COMMUNITY 
RECREATION j 

Sec also Facilities, Layout, Equipment; 
Leadership; Organization and Administra¬ 
tion; Philosophy; Program Planning 

• 1555. AMERICAN RECREATION 

ANNUAL. 1 

An official publication of the American 
Recreation Society. Provides recreation 
leaders and related interests with an up- 1 
to-date reference volume and buyer's 
guide. Illustrated. 190 pp. Paper 5.00 

200. COMMUNITY RECREATION. (2nd 
Ed.) Harold D. Meyer and Charles K. 
Brightbi II. 1 

An introduction to the study of organ¬ 
ized recreation in the U. S. for students 
and teachers, a guide for professional 
workers. 525 pp. Text 6.75* 

• 1 556. CONSERVATION. Division of 
Program Services, Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

A guide to your community’s resources 
to find out what’s where and why and to 
understand how conservation problems 
can and do exist. Suggested activities. Il¬ 
lustrated. 72 pp. Paper 1.50* 



203. INTRODUCTION TO COMMU¬ 
NITY RECREATION. (3rd Ed.) George 
D. Butler. 

Deals with the nature and significance 
of recreation; agencies providing recrea¬ 
tion; the history of community recrea¬ 
tion; areas and facilities; leadership; ac¬ 
tivities, programs and services; legisla¬ 
tion, administration, organization, fi¬ 
nance, public relations and cooperation. 
Profusely illustrated. 520 pp. Text 7.50 
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3. 1956 RECREATION AND PARK 
\RBOOK. National Recreation 
m. 

i report of public recreation and park 
agencies, local, county, state and federal, 
ncludes data on the Managing Author- 
ty. Areas, Personnel, Indoor and Out- 
oor Centers, Facilities, Finances, and 
Activities. 130 pp. Paper 2.00 

9. RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY 
ING. 

Outlines principles, practices and policies 
vhich recreation agencies can follow to 
Tiake their programs most effective. 
65 pp. Paper 1.25 

0. SCHEDULE FOR THE APPRAISAL 
F COMMUNITY RECREATION. Na- 

|nal Recreation Assn. 

\ guide to help check and evaluate fa¬ 
cilities, personnel, programs and services. 

45 pp. Paper .75 

1557. THIS LAND OF OURS. Alice 
brvey Hubbard. 

Community and conservation projects 
for citizens. More than 150 projects are 
detailed with every state and region rep¬ 
resented. Includes roadside beautifica¬ 
tion, sanctuaries, community planning, 
land recreational facilities, etc. 272 pp. 

4.95 

ANCING 

e also Music, Parties and Entertainment 

1558. THE ART OF MAKING 

ANCES. Doris Humphrey. 

Discusses what to dance about; tools 
necessary for the dance theme; design; 
dynamics; rhythm; motivation and ges¬ 
ture; words; music; sets and props; check 
list for dance composers. Illustrated. 

] 189 pp. 6.50 

L 8. BETTY WHITE’S DANCING MADE 

ASY. (Rev. Ed.) Betty White. 

A social dance book on an adult level. 
Covers all the popular dances from 
waltz and foxtrot to samba and conga. 
Illustrations by Robert Bums. 276 pp. 

4.50 

212. BETTY WHITE’S LATIN-AMERI- 
AN DANCE BOOK. Betty White. 

All the popular dances from Latin Am¬ 
erica: rhumba, mambo, cha-cha-cha, 
tango, calypso, merengue, paso doble, 
and samba. Easy-to-follow diagrams. 
147 pp. 4 - 25 

19. BETTY WHITE’S TEEN-AGE 

ANCEBOOK. Betty White. 

Contains all the popular dances with 
clear and easy instructions. Helpful ideas 
on invitations, dress, etc. Illustrations. 
240 pp. 4 -50 

141. BETTY WHITE’S TEEN-AGE 
)ANCE ETIQUETTE. Betty White. 

Presents the accepted social practices for 
teen-agers at an informal dance, prom or 
ball. Illustrated by June Kirkpatrick. 
64 pp. 2.50 

1215. CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVE¬ 
MENT FOR CHILDREN. Gladys And¬ 
rews. 

Concentrates on movement as a form of 
expression, its relation to music, art, 
language arts, social studies and other 
school experiences. 198 pp. Text 5.75* 


223. DANCE A WHILE. Harris, Pitt¬ 
man and Swenson. 

Representative dances from a wide range 
of folk, square and social dances. Of 
particular value to the new or inexperi¬ 
enced teacher. 270 pp. 

Spiral bound 3.50* 

1475. DANCE HANDBOOK. Margery 
J. Turner. 

An orientation to all forms of dance 
taught in today’s schools. Emphasizes 
fundamental skills in forms from folk 
dancing through modem. Social events 
and dance parties are also discussed. 144 
pp. Paper 2.95* 

228. FOLK DANCES AND SINGING 
GAMES. Elizabeth Burchenal. 

Complete directions for performing 26 
folk dances of the U. S., Denmark, 
Sweden, Russia, Hungary, Finland, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, England and Scotland. 
Many illustrations. 83 pp. 3.50 

230. FOLK DANCES FROM OLD HOME 
LANDS. Elizabeth Burchenal. 

A collection of 33 folk dances from Bel¬ 
gium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Eng¬ 
land, Finland, France, Germany, Ireland, 
Lithuania, Poland, Portugal, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, U. S. 85 pp. 3.50 

• 1559. “MAY I HAVE THIS DANCE?” 

Harriett Schonberg. 

A graded course in ballroom classes for 
young people. Explains how to progress 
and how to do things the proper way. 
Includes latest popular steps. 99 pp. 3.95 

• 1560. THE MAYPOLE DANCE. Olga 
Kulbitsky. 

Gives the history of the Maypole Dance 
and explains how to build a Maypole. 
Detailed instructions for performing this 
dance with its variations. Suggested 
musical recordings. 8 pp. Paper .35 

1411. MEXICAN AND NEW MEXICAN 
FOLKDANCES. (2nd Ed.) Mela Se- 
dillo. 

This book contains choreographic ar¬ 
rangements, illustrations of costumes and 
history of these dances. Music for Mexi¬ 
can dances available commercially. 
Simple arrangements of New Mexican 
music. 47 pp. Spiral bound. Paper 1.50 

237. MIXERS TO MUSIC FOR PARTIES 
AND DANCES. Virginia Musselman. 

Suggestions for musical games and dances 
for parties and social gatherings with 
hints for the leader. 51 pp. Paper .65 

• 1561. MODERN DANCE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. Margery J. 
Turner. 

An approach to creative teaching. Covers 
body conditioning, fundamental move¬ 
ment experiences, release activities, im¬ 
provisation, dance composition, and 
dance clubs. Glossary of terms. Illus¬ 
trated. 181pp. Text 3.95* 

598. MUSICAL MIXERS AND SIMPLE 
SQUARE DANCES. Ethel Bowers, Ed. 

Includes suggestions to leaders, an ex¬ 
planation of terms and formations, musi¬ 
cal mixers, couple mixers, couple and 
group dances, square dances. Illustrated. 
51pp. Paper .75 


• 1562. 101 SCOTTISH COUNTRY 

DANCES. Jean C. Milligan. 

Explains the basic steps and formations 
used in these dances and gives detailed 
instructions for their performance. Some 
dances are especially suitable for chil¬ 
dren. Line drawings. 159 pp. 1.00 

• 1563. A POCKET GUIDE OF DANCE 
ACTIVITIES. Marjorie Latchaw and 
Jean Pyatt. 

For the teacher who is not a dance spe¬ 
cialist. Includes exploratory movement 
exercises and social forms such as folk 
dances, singing games, mixers. Illus¬ 
trated. 232 pp. Text. Spiral 2.95* 

240. RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES. Frances 

R. Stuart and John S. Ludlam. 

Two indexed packets, each containing 
50 dances and folk games. Simple music 
scores. Series I, kindergarten-grade 3; 
Series II, grades 3-6. Ea. packet 2.50* 

• 1564. SO YOU WANT TO BE A 

BALLET DANCER. Thalia Mara. 

Discusses the proper physique for a 
dancer, what a ballet student must learn, 
what mastery of the technique of ballet 
must include. Glossary. Well illustrated. 
166 pp. * 3.95 

247. SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY 
AND HOW TO TEACH AND CALL 

THEM. Richard Kraus. 

Wide selection of calls, directions for 
teaching many dances, appropriate music. 
Illustrations; musical scores. 130 pp. 

Text 4.00* 


DRAMA 

See also Dancing, Holidays, Parties & En¬ 
tertainment 

CHILDREN'S THEATRE 

255. CHILDREN’S THEATRE MANUAL. 

Seattle Junior Programs, Comp. 

Practical booklet of detailed advice on 
creating and maintaining a children’s 
theatre organization for the community. 
56 pp. Paper .75* 

259. CREATIVE DRAMATICS FOR CHIL¬ 
DREN. Frances Caldwell Durland. 

A guide to the values of creative dra¬ 
matics in education, including scripts 
written and presented by children’s 
groups. 181 pp. Cloth 2.75, Paper 1.50 

851. SEVEN STEPS TO CREATIVE CHIL¬ 
DREN’S DRAMATICS. Pamela Walker. 

How to set up a dynamic children’s 
theatre and instructions for producing 
a play. Includes three original scripts. 
150 pp. 3.00 

294. STORIES TO DRAMATIZE. Wini¬ 
fred Ward, Ed. 

Anthology of 100 stories for use in Crea¬ 
tive Dramatics. Each story introduced 
by suggestions for its use. Material 
grouped by age level. For children 5 
through 14. 389 pp. 4.75* 
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COLLECTIONS 

1368. BEST PLAYS FOR THE CHURCH. 
(Rev. Ed.) Mildred Hahn Enterline. 

Carefully selected list of plays, pageants, 
readings and resource books. Plays for 
holidays, children, interracial groups, all¬ 
women or all-men casts, teen-agers. 90 
pp. Paper 1.00 

• 1565. CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS. Aileen Fisher. 

Twenty-four royalty-free one-act plays 
and playlets about Christmas around the 
world; also choral readings, poems, songs, 
and games for young people. Production 
notes. 344 pp. 5.00 

• 1566. CLOWN ACT OMNIBUS. Wes 
McVicar. 

Complete plans for over 269 original and 
traditional clown acts and stunts. Ex¬ 
plains make-up, props, role of the MC, 
program planning and organization. 
Classified according to ability required. 
Sample programs. Illustrated. 256 pp. 

4.95 



856. EASY ARENA PLAYS. Louis J. 
Huber. 

17 short plays and skits to be played in 
an open area, indoors or outdoors. 120 
PP. Paper 1.00 


• 1567. FIRST PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. 
Helen Louise Miller. 

A collection of short, royalty-free plays 
for the youngest age groups. Includes 
dramatizations of everyday learning ex¬ 
periences, plays for holidays and special 
occasions, and production notes. 295 pp. 

4.00 


• 1568. THE FRIENDSHIP DRAMA 
SAMPLER. 

A kit containing about thirty assorted 
royalty-free one-act plays, each in its 
own booklet. Includes plays of India, 
Japan, Africa, etc.; dramatizations for 
group meetings; plays about Christmas, 
discrimination, delinquency. Production 
notes. 5.98 

*/V©« subject to NRA membership discount. 


• 757. GOLDEN BOOK OF CHURCH 
PLAYS. Lawrence M. Brings. 

A collection of 23 one-act, royalty-free 
plays dealing with moral, social, and 
ethical themes. Gives production sug¬ 
gestions, playing times. Biblical and mod¬ 
ern stage settings. 476 pp. 4.50 

1041. GOOD THINGS FOR EVERY¬ 
DAY PROGRAMS. Beatrice Marie 
Casey. 

An invaluable source of dialogues, plays, 
exercises and drills for all ages. 201 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

• 859. HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
ACTORS. Grace Sorenson. 

Seventeen royalty-free, one-act plays for 
Christmas, New Year’s, Valentine’s Day, 
Easter, Thanksgiving, Halloween, Moth¬ 
er’s Day, Fourth of July, April Fool’s 
Day, Closing Day, etc. 176 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

641. INFORMAL DRAMATICS. Virginia 
Musselman. 

Describes the different types of informal 
dramatics — pantomime, skits, stunts, 
dramatic games, dramatic play, story 
dramatization, improvisation, etc. Sug¬ 
gested reading. 32 pp. Paper .50 

• 1569. JUST FOR VARIETY. Paul S. 
McCoy. 

A collection of skits, sketches, and plays 
—both comic and serious—for use in the 
variety show, the all-school program, and 
the assembly. Line drawings. 90 pp. 

Paper .85* 

LEGENDS IN ACTION SERIES. Nellie 
McCaslin. 

Each volume contains Ten Plays of Ten 
Lands related to children’s interests in 
literature and social studies. Production 
notes, floor plans and costume sugges¬ 
tions. 

1219. LEGENDS IN ACTION. 

136 pp. 1.60* 

1220. MORE LEGENDS IN ACTION. 

153 pp. 1.60* 

1221. ON STAGE TONIGHT. C. H. 
Keeney. 

A collection of four one-act plays (three 
comedies, one drama) for schools, ama¬ 
teur theatre groups, and community 
theaters. Synopsis, floor plans, proper¬ 
ties and sound effects for each. Photo¬ 
graphs. 128 pp. 2 . 00 * 

• 1570. ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
ACTORS. John Murray. 

A collection of farces, comedies, mys¬ 
teries, and dramas for stage and study. 
Simple staging requirements, easy-to-act 
“character” parts, modem costuming. 
336 pp. 3.95 



280. PAGEANTS AND PROGRAMS 
FOR SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PLAY- 
GROUND. National Recreation Assn. 

For almost any occasion, but particu¬ 
larly appropriate for patriotic holidays 
or Brotherhood Week. 42 pp. Paper .50 

• 1571. PIONEERS IN PETTICOATS. 
Nellie McCaslin. 

Thirteen short plays based on the color¬ 
ful personalities of some of our nation’s 
heroines. For assembly programs, club 
or camp entertainment, simple produc¬ 
tion in the classroom. Bibliography. Il¬ 
lustrated. 205 pp. 2.00* 


1223. PLAYS FOR PLAYERS. Verne E. 
Powers, Ed. 

17 one-act plays, most requiring slight 
royalty fee. Directional and interpreta- 
tional notes, floor plans, scene designs, 
etc. Includes “A Guide to Play Produc¬ 
tion” for the one-act play. Illustrations. 
Photographs. 672 pp. 

Cloth 4.00*, Paper 3.00* 

• 1572. SHAKESPEARE: A PLAYERS 
HANDBOOK OF SHORT SCENES. Sam¬ 
uel Selden, Arr. 

Selected scenes arranged for easy staging 
in classrooms or auditoriums, with or 
without costumes. Includes acting direc¬ 
tions, suggested devices that have been 
proved successful. Diagrams. 201 pp. 

2.75 

TO 

lV i 

J SIX NFW 
.DRAMATIC STUNTS t 

lir' i 



STUNTS SERIES. National Recreation 

Assn. 

Stunts that require few properties and 
costumes that can be improvised. 

295. SIX NEW DRAMATIC STUNTS. 

32 pp. Paper .50 

296. SIX MORE DRAMATIC STUNTS. 

32 pp. Paper .50 


007 , 




V¥. 


Miksch. 

Plays and skits for teenagers. Suitable 
for assemblies, special programs, enter¬ 
tainments. Themes deal with the every¬ 
day experiences of young people. 134 pp. 

Paper 1.00 


PRODUCTION & TECHNIQUES 


250. THE ABC’S OF PLAY PRODUC¬ 
ING: A Handbook for the Nonpro¬ 
fessional. Howard Bailey. 

Every stage of production covered in 
concise detail. Appendix of classified, 
recommended plays. Illustrated. 276 pp. \ 

3.95 

258. THE COSTUME BOOK FOR PAR¬ 
TIES AND PLAYS. Joseph Leeming. 

Simple directions and designs for mak¬ 
ing period and fancy costumes from in¬ 
expensive materials. Illustrated by Hilda 
Richman. 123 pp. 3.95 
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22 7 . COSTUMING FOR THE MODERN 
ITAGE. Laura Zirner. 

A new approach to costuming as part of 
the total visual expression. Emphasis is 
on the convertible costume: color, design, 
materials, patterns, adaptability to his¬ 
torical periods. Illustrations. 47 pp. 

Paper 3.00 

1381. DIRECTING CHURCH DRAMA 
— A Manual for Leaders in Summer 
Schools, Camps and Conferences. Mil¬ 
dred B. Hahn. 

Hints to make your dramatics program 
a cooperative experience. Pre-camp prep¬ 
aration and how to adapt it to camp 
needs. 64 pp. Paper .75 

63. THE FIRST BOOK OF STAGE 
OSTUME AND MAKE-UP. Barbara 
erk. 

How to costume a show simply and in¬ 
expensively. Covers headgear and arti¬ 
ficial hair, padding out a figure, collecting 
and using make-up, etc. 45 pp. 1.95 

228. HERE’S HOW: A Basic Stage¬ 
craft Book. (Rev. Ed.) Herbert V. 
Hake. 

An elementary illustrated guide to the 
methods and materials of stagecraft for 
students and school productions. Covers 
cycloramas, curtains, drapery, sets, etc. 
128 pp. Spiral bound 3.40* 

1229. HOW TO HAVE A SHOW. Bar¬ 
bara Berk and Jeanne Bendick. 

An informal guide on amateur produc¬ 
tions with limited facilities. Party games, 
one-man performances to fullscale pro¬ 
ductions, planning, financing and man¬ 
aging. Illustrations. 64 pp. 2.95 

286. HOW TO PRODUCE A PLAY. Jack 
Stuart Knapp. 

Guide for the inexperienced play pro¬ 
ducer on all phases of dramatic presen¬ 
tation. 32 pp. Paper .50 

1230. LET’S PLAY A STORY. Elizabeth 
Allstrom. 

Handbook for teachers and leaders of 
children on story playing values, intro¬ 
ducing stories to children, simple plan¬ 
ning of settings and props. Illustrations. 
165 pp. Cloth 2.95, Paper 1.95 

• 1 573. PLAY PRODUCTION: THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. Barnard Hewitt, J. F. 

Foster, and Muriel Sibell Wolle. 

For amateur dramatic coaches. Planning 
the production, scenery, lighting, sound 
effects, backstage organization, costume 
design, casting, rehearsal, play promo¬ 
tion. Well illustrated. 488 pp. 8.50 

• 1574. POINTERS ON PRODUCING 
THE SCHOOL PLAY. Helen Louise Mil¬ 
ler. 

To help teachers and drama directors 
produce a school play or program which 
will be successful for both the actors and 
their audiences. Glossary. 112 pp. 2.95 

• 1702. PRODUCING A MUSICAL 
SHOW WITH AMATEUR TALENT. Mir¬ 
iam F. Brunner. 

Information on all phases of organizing 
and producing an amateur musical. Job 
breakdown, auditioning and casting, pur¬ 
chasing and budgeting, rehearsals. Pub¬ 
licity suggestions. Illustrated with charts. 
128 pp. 3.60* 


• 1575. STAGE MAKE-UP. Yoti Lane. 

Gives detailed help for all those who don 
grease-paint. Includes general and char¬ 
acter make-up, ancillaries of make-up, 
make-up charts for some well known 
plays. Illustrated. 188 pp. 2.75 

FACILITIES, LAYOUT, 
EQUIPMENT 

See also Arts & Crafts, Camping, Com¬ 
munity Recreation 

• 1576. ALL ABOUT SWIMMING 
POOLS. John L. Springer, Louis Hoch- 

man, and Bernard Gladstone. 

Information on construction methods, 
sanitation, filter systems, maintenance, 
off-season care, heaters, accessories, safe¬ 
ty, and landscaping home pools. Over 300 
drawings and photographs. 144 pp. 2.50 

1367. AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 
THEIR NATURE AND USE. (2nd Ed.) 
Walter Arno Wittich and Charles Fran¬ 
cis Schuller. 

Describes all phases of audio-visual ed¬ 
ucation including chalkboards, maps, 
tape recorders, movies, television. Case 
examples. Bibliography. Numerous il¬ 
lustrations. 570 pp. Text 6.50* 



1378. CREATIVE PLAYGROUNDS AND 
RECREATION CENTERS. Alfred Leder- 

mann and Alfred Trachsel. 

59 playgrounds from 12 different coun¬ 
tries are illustrated, explained and an¬ 
notated. A section is devoted to the best 
play implements. 184 pp. 12.50 

• 1577. A GUIDE FOR PLANNING 
THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SWIM¬ 
MING POOL AND NATATORIUM. Wil¬ 
liam L. Terry. 

Outlines the specifications that will best 
serve the student, teachers of swimming, 
coaches, administrators, and maintenance 
personnel. Planning checklist. Illustrated. 
73 pp. Paper 2.50* 

1392. GROUNDS MAINTENANCE 
HANDBOOK. Herbert S. Conover. 

Information on turf maintenance, plant¬ 
ing, erosion control, picnic area main¬ 
tenance, selection and use of equipment, 
and disease, pest and weed control. Com¬ 
plete master index. Detailed drawings 
and photographs. 538 pp. 10.75 

1044. HOW TO USE A TAPE RECORD¬ 
ER. Dick Hodgson and H. Jay Bullen. 

Includes information on selecting^ the 
right recorder for your needs, servicing 
and repairs. 216 pp. 4.95 


• 1578. OUTDOOR SKATING RINKS 

WITH NATURAL ICE. 

Suggestions for the construction, main¬ 
tenance, and operation of outdoor skat¬ 
ing rinks. Up-to-date information on ma¬ 
terials, rink protection, safety measures, 
rink services. Illustrated. 16 pp. 

Paper.50 

1235. THE OUTDOOR SWIMMING 

POOL—A Study Report. 

Information from experts on planning 
and construction, pool sites, equipment, 
operation. 42 pp. Paper 1.00 

308. OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOLS. 
George D. Butler. 

Information on planning, basic design 
and construction. 17 pp. Paper .75 

310. PLANNING FACILITIES FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 

RECREATION. (Rev. Ed.) 

Covers planning of resident camps, in¬ 
door and outdoor facilities, school health 
facilities, recreation buildings, stadiums 
and fieldhouses, and general plant fea¬ 
tures. 154 pp. Paper 2.50 

• 1579. PLANNING RECREATION FA¬ 
CILITIES. ■ 

Covers the broad range of planning from 
philosophy and principles to the legal and 
financial aspects of the subject. Includes 
landscape design, architectural and engi¬ 
neering services, public relations aspects 
of park and recreation planning. 50 pp. 

Paper 2.00 

312. RECREATION AREAS—THEIR DE¬ 
SIGN AND EQUIPMENT. (2nd Ed.) 
George D. Butler. 

Outlines of planning principles, design 
suggestions, details of structure and 
equipment. Well illustrated with 169 
photographs and diagrams. 174 pp. 

Text 8.00 

880. RECREATION PLACES. Wayne R. 
Williams. 

Essentials of designing recreational fa¬ 
cilities for individuals, families, neigh¬ 
borhoods, businesses and industries. 400 
photographs, plans and drawings. 302 pp. 

18.00 

313. SCHOOL-CITY COOPERATION 
IN THE PLANNING OF RECREATION 
AREAS AND FACILITIES. George D. 
Butler. 

A discussion of cooperative planning 
methods in various cities. 12 pp. 

Paper .75 

1480. SPORTS AND RECREATION FA¬ 
CILITIES FOR SCHOOL AND COMMUN¬ 
ITY. M. Alexander Gabrielsen and 

Caswell M. Miles, Eds. 

Detailed information on the planning and 
designing of modem physical education, 
sports and recreation facilities. Many 
drawings and photographs. 370 pp. 6.75* 

1237. THE SWIMMING POOL BOOK. 
Robert Scharff. 

Covers various kinds of residential pools; 
filters, sewage and electrical problems; 
maintenance and landscaping; safety fac¬ 
tors. How to go about starting a com¬ 
munity pool. 214 pp. 3.50 
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881. SWIMMING POOL DATA & REF¬ 
ERENCE ANNUAL. 

Contains the newest pool designs, build¬ 
ing, maintenance and sanitation know¬ 
how. A directory of equipment, supplies, 
services. 456 pp. 5.00 

882. TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT OF 
POOL PLANNING. (Rev. Ed.) 

Written by experienced authorities for 
those considering the promotion and con¬ 
struction of a pool. 78 pp. 

Spiral bound 5.00 

GAMES & PUZZLES 

See also Music, Parties & Entertainment 

316. ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS. 
(2nd Ed.) Richard J. Donnelly, Wil¬ 
liam G. Helms and Elmer D. Mitchell. 

A collection of 1800 games and contests 
of a vigorous nature. Traditional and 
well-known forms of games together with 
newer approaches. 672 pp. 

Text 7.00* 

• 1580. BOARD AND TABLE GAMES 
FROM MANY CIVILIZATIONS. R. C. 
Bell. 

Defines the rules of play and tells about 
the origin and history of the world’s best 
board and table games. Over 200 illus¬ 
trations. 226 pp. 5.00 


319. BOOK OF GAMES—FOR HOME, 
SCHOOL, PLAYGROUND. William For- 
bush and Harry R. Allen. 

A revised collection of over 400 games 
for children and young adults, arranged 
according.to age groups. 358 pp. 3.00 

• 1581. CHECKERS IN TEN LESSONS. 
Tom Wiswell. 

For the novice or advanced player. Ex¬ 
plains standard openings and games, 
traps, charting your course, standard end¬ 
games, laws, the art of blindfold check¬ 
ers. Recommended bibliography. Glos¬ 
sary. Illustrated. 126 pp. 2.95 

• 1582. CHESS IN TEN LESSONS. 
Larry Evans. 

Teaches beginners the fundamentals of 
chess—how pieces move, what they are 
worth, how to read chess notations, drawn 
games, king hunt, endgame, opening, 
strategy, official laws, etc. Illustrated. 

188 pp. 2.95 

• 1583. DOMINOES: FIVE-UP AND 
OTHER GAMES INCLUDING OFFICIAL 
RULES AND ODDS. Dominic C. Arma- 
nino. 

Sets forth all rules for the game, scoring, 
technique, etc. In addition, instruction 
is included on eight other domino games. 
Illustrated. 194 pp. 4.50 

*Not subject to NRA membership discount. 


• 1584. FINGER PLAYTIME. Mary 
Jackson Ellis and Frances Lyons. 

Jingles adapted for finger actions on sub¬ 
jects familiar to children. Directions are 
simple in order to encourage the natural 
expression and personality of the child. 
Line drawings. 84 pp. 3.00 

328. THE FIRST BOOK OF CHESS. Jo¬ 
seph Leeming. 

Step-by-step instructions for beginning 
players. Striking diagrams in two colors 
show how each piece moves and captures. 
Eleven practice games, glossary of special 
chess terms. 92 pp. 1.95 

1021. GAMES AND STUNTS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS. William P. Young and 
Horace J. Gardner. 

A practical manual of more than 150 
original games and adaptations of old 
favorites for small and large groups. 

120 pp. 2.50 

• 1585. GAMES FOR ALL AGES AND 
HOW TO USE THEM. Marjorie Wack- 
erbarth and Lillian S. Graham. 

Descriptions of approximately 450 games. 
No special equipment required. Sugges¬ 
tions for game programs, creative play. 
Index. Illustrated. 256 pp. 3.95 

334. GAMES FOR BOYS AND MEN. 

A collection of games, stunts, songs, for 
the playground, at camp, at stag parties, 
picnics, banquets and luncheon meetings. 
104 pp. Paper 1.25 

335. GAMES FOR CHILDREN. Mar¬ 
guerite Kohl and Frederica Young. 

Over 250 tested games, indoor and out, 
active or quiet. Age groups 4-6, 7-9, 
and 10-12. 184 pp. 3.00 

575. GAMES FOR GROWNUPS. Mar¬ 
guerite Kohl and Frederica Young. 

All sorts of games for successful home 
entertainment, featuring handy charts to 
tell at a glance where to find the right 
game for the right time. 176 pp. 3.00 

889. GAMES FOR JUNIOR AND SEN¬ 
IOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Hazel A. Rich¬ 
ardson. 

171 selected games, where they can be 
played, number of players, and equip¬ 
ment needed on 4 x 6 cards for handy 
use. 2.75* 

338. GAMES FOR QUIET HOURS AND 
SMALL SPACES. National Recreation 
Assn. 

More than 160 games and stunts that can 
be played almost anytime, anywhere. 
59 pp. Paper .75 

336. GAMES FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL GRADES. Hazel A. Richard¬ 
son. 

File of 160 cards with 137 individual 
games with variations. Classified by grade 
and indexed for playground, gym and 
classroom. 2.50* 

1241. GAMES FOR YOUNGER CHIL¬ 
DREN. Marion A. Webb. 

Rules for 100 games; sections on holidays 
and birthday party games. Mother Goose 
parties. Lists of stories, poetry and songs. 
Valuable for mothers, teachers, play¬ 
ground and recreation directors. 124 pp. 

2.75 



GAMES SERIES. Muriel E. McGann. 

Games for use in home, club, school and 
community center. 

340. ACTIVE GAMES FOR THE LIVE 

WIRES. 1 

For 6 to 14 age group. 32 pp. I 

Paper .50 

341. SINGING GAMES. J 

For 5 to 7 age group. 32 pp. Paper .50 

1463. GAMES WE LIKE TO PLAY. 
Grace H. Gardner. 

A handbook of favorite games for young 
children. Includes outdoor games, indoor 
games and stunts. Simple descriptions 
and rules of the games for easy interpre¬ 
tation. Additional reference books. 34 
pp. Paper 1.00 

1474. GROWTH THROUGH PLAY. Al¬ 
bert M. Farina, Josephine M. Smith and 
Sol H. Furth. j 

A collection of over 500 games and 
rhythms for children between ages 4 and 
12. Includes square dances, party games, 
classroom games. Bibliography. Illus¬ 
trated. 256 pp. 5.75* 

1481. ILLUSTRATED GAMES AND 
RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN. (Primary 1 
Grades) Frank H. Geri. I 

Activities for kindergarten, first, second 
and third grade children. Covers rhy¬ 
thms, singing games, dances, special 
events games, relays \ and equipment 
games. Music, simple instructions, many 
drawings. 196 pp. 4.00* 

1244. ILLUSTRATED GAMES, RHYTHMS 
AND STUNTS FOR CHILDREN. (Upper 
Elementary) Frank H. Geri. 

A collection arranged in a progressive 
sequence to meet the needs and interests 
of children in the upper elementary 
grades. Authored by a playground di¬ 
rector. 304 pp. Text 4.00* 


• 1586. THE MATH ENTERTAINER. 


Philip Heafford. 

A collection of mathematical games, puz- \ 
zlcs, and problems—some easy, some 
difficult. Includes mathematical history, 
symbols, circles, triangles, permutations,! 
abbreviations, etc. Answers and complete , 
explanations are given for all problems.. 
176 pp. 2.95 


1247. MORE NEW GAMES FOR 
’TWEEN-AGERS. Allan A. Macfarlan. 

A collection of over 200 corccrcationnl 
games that can be played by 2 to 20 
players. Designed especially for 9-15- 
ycar olds. Illustrations and diagrams. 


237 pp. 



3.50 


1419. PICTURE GUIDE TO BEGIN¬ 
NER’S CHESS. Al Horowitz. 

A step-by-step pictorial guide for the be¬ 
ginner. Movc-by-movc photographs of a 
complete game of chess. Includes hints, 
strategic plays and scoring. 200 pp. 2.95 
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t l 587. A POCKET GUIDE OF GAMES 
ND RHYTHMS FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. Marjorie Latchaw. 

Group games for boys and girls. Organ¬ 
ized in specific skill categories. Gives ob¬ 
jects of games, directions, and an evalu¬ 
ative check list. Line drawings. 316 pp. 

Spiral 3.95 

L 1588. THE RED BOOK OF SINGING 
IAMES AND DANCES FROM AMER¬ 
ICA. Janet E. Tobitt, Comp. 

From the United States, Canada, Latin 
and South America. Intermediate grades 
and up. Includes simple piano accom¬ 
paniments and easy dance instructions. 
48 pp. Publication date, November. 

1507. THE SECRET OF TACTICAL 

CHESS. Fred Reinfeld. 

A manual of chess victory. Each kind of 
forcing play is clearly explained with the 
aid of diagrams. Basic principles of 
chess. 229 pp. 3.50 

1249. SING AND DANCE. Beatrice A. 
-lunt and Harry Robert Wilson. 

A practical book of singing games and 
dances of America and other countries. 
For use in social gatherings everywhere. 
Simply presented. 79 pp. 

Spiral bound 2.00 

1429. SING WITH ACTION. Rita Kiltz 
and Hazel Neff. 

A collection of 64 action songs, musical 
games and finger plays for children with 
easy-to-play piano accompaniments. Il¬ 
lustrated. Spiral bound. 80 pp. 

Paper 2.00 

967. SINGING GAMES AND DANCES. 
David S. McIntosh. 

Words and music for over 50 folk games 
and dances. A classified index with, sug¬ 
gested age brackets for each activity. 
110 pp. 3.00 

244. SINGING GAMES AND DANCES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 
Carl Ziegler. 

For schools and playgrounds, traditional 
games and simple folk dances adapted 
for the primary ages. Classified and 
graded. 64 pp. Paper .80 


1508. THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER’S HANDBOOK. (Rev. Ed.) 
Aaron Sussman. 

The most up-to-date information on color 
film, developers, cameras and techniques. 
Special hints and shortcuts, tested formu¬ 
las, drawings, diagrams and charts. Over 
100 photographs. 400 pp. 4.95 

1308. AN AQUARIUM BOOK FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. Alfred Morgan. 

Tells how to take care of an aquarium, 
space needed, diet, how to select plants. 
Gives interesting facts about fish, frogs 
and turtles. Illustrations. 180 pp. 3.00 



897. THE ART OF KNOTTING AND 
SPLICING. (2nd Rev. Ed.) Cyrus Law¬ 
rence Day. 

Shows through illustration and text how 
to make the most elementary loop 
through the most complex Turk’s-head. 
224 pp. 5.00 

• 1591. BASIC PHOTOGRAPHY. Mar¬ 
vin Weisbord. 

Explains how a camera works, what it 
sees, and points out such technicalities as 
the proper background, use of flash, 
various kinds of lenses, guide numbers, 
and suitability for enlarging. Well il¬ 
lustrated. 141 pp. Cloth 2.95, Paper 1.95 



• 1590. THE YELLOW BOOK OF SING¬ 
ING GAMES AND DANCES FROM 
AROUND THE WORLD. Janet E. Tobitt, 
Comp. 

From Great Britain, Europe, and Asia. 
Suitable for intermediate grades and up. 
Includes simple piano accompaniments 
and easy dance directions. 48 pp. Pub¬ 
lication date, November. 


HOBBIES 

See also Arts & Crafts, Nature & Science 

1504. THE AMATEUR MAGICIAN’S 

HANDBOOK. Henry Hay. 

How to do professional magic tricks with 
cards, coins, balls, thimbles, cigarettes, 
silk, rope, liquids, collapsible skunks. 
Encyclopedic glossary. Biography sec¬ 
tion. Bibliography. Over 200 photo¬ 
graphs. 331 pp. 5.50 


1369. BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
FLOWER ARRANGING: For Every Day 

and Special Occasions. 

ABC’s of basic arrangement styles—Tra¬ 
ditional, Oriental, Modern. Illustrated 
instructions. Helpful hints, over 200 
photographs, 115 in color. 160 pp. 2.95 

1254. THE BOYS’ SECOND BOOK OF 
RADIO AND ELECTRONICS. Alfred 
Morgan. 

Useful information about electronic de¬ 
vices with directions for making tran¬ 
sistor amplifiers, “electric eyes,” elec¬ 
tronic phonographs, Geiger counters, etc. 
Working drawings. 276 pp. 3.00 

• 1592. CAGE BIRDS IN COLOR. G. 
Mandahl-Barth. 

Includes 181 drawings—depicting 150 
birds—printed in six colors. Information 
on native habitats, breeding habits and 
special characteristics, general care, 
equipment, care of sick birds. 149 pp. 

2.95 
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• 1593. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
COIN COLLECTING. (Rev. Ed.) Jo¬ 
seph Coffin. 

Provides anyone of average buying power 
with the information essential to accumu¬ 
late a worthwhile collection of ancient 
and modem coins. List of dealers. Glos¬ 
sary. Photographs. 251 pp. 3.95 

1382. DOG OBEDIENCE TRAINING. 
Milo Pearsall and Charles G. Leed- 
ham. 

Complete training guide covering puppy 
selection, care and training, obedience 
trials, tracking, training problems, feed¬ 
ing and travel. Section on American 
Kennel Club obedience regulations. Il¬ 
lustrated. 372 pp. 4.95 

• 1594. THE DRIFTWOOD BOOK. 

Mary E. Thompson. 

Explains how to collect good driftwood 
materials, techniques of mounting and 
preserving materials, and how to create 
unusual floral arrangements with drift¬ 
wood as the focal pomt or theme. Many 
illustrations. 200 pp. 5.95 

• 1595. HI-FI GUIDE. Donald Carl 
Hoefler. 

Explains the function of all components, 
their capabilities and limitations, and how 
to get the most out of them. Sections on 
stereophonic sound, do-it-yourself kits. 
Profusely illustrated. 130 pp. 2.50 

1506. HI-FI HANDBOOK. (Rev. Ed.) 

William J. Kendall. 

The latest information on new equip¬ 
ment, building from kits, electrostatic 
speakers, evaluating needle performance, 
installing remote speakers. Where to buy 
equipment. Glossary of terms. Illus¬ 
trated. 174 pp. 3.50 

• 1596. HOW TO GROW HOUSE 

PLANTS. Millicent E. Seisam. 

The basic structure of a plant to the latest 
developments in plant research. Careful 
instructions about watering, temperature, 
light, soil, fertilizer, and insect pests. Il¬ 
lustrated. 96 pp. 2.50 



• 1597. HOW TO LIVE WITH A PARA¬ 
KEET. B. A. Benson. 

An amusing guide on the care and train¬ 
ing of parakeets. Includes teaching the 
parakeet to talk, taming, necessary equip¬ 
ment, care in accidents and sickness. 
Line drawings. 188 pp. 3.50* 
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Hobbies (Cont.) 

1403. KITES. Larry Kettelkamp. 

A practical book on kites of different 
varieties with clear instructions on how 
to make and fly them. Relates some im¬ 
portant contributions of kites and the 
men who used them. Illustrated. 48 pp. 

2.75 

1472. KITES—HOW TO MAKE AND 
FLY THEM. Marion Downer. 

Clear diagrams and instructions for build¬ 
ing kites that really fly. Directions for 
launching and flying. Illustrated with 
photographs and with drawings by the 
author. 64 pp. 3.00 

• 1598. NEWGOLD’S GUIDE TO 
MODERN HOBBIES, ARTS AND 
CRAFTS. Bill Newgold. 

Describes more than eighty popular hob¬ 
bies and gives sources for further infor¬ 
mation on each hobby or craft. Includes 
a bibliography of related books and peri¬ 
odicals. 289 pp. 4.50 

• 1599. THE NEW TROPICAL FISH 
BOOK. Gene Wolfsheimer and Lillian 
Borgeson. 

Chapters on breeding, guppies, collecting 
fishes, native U. S. aquarium fishes, gold¬ 
fish, marine aquariums, terrariums. In¬ 
dex of popular and scientific names. 
Over 300 photographs and illustrations. 
144 pp. 2.50 

1034. NUMISMATICS. Lewis M. Rea¬ 
gan. 

A 16-page booklet on coin-collecting as 
a hobby plus information on choosing 
this field as a career. Paper 1.00 

• 1600. 100 CAMERA PROJECTS FOR 
FUN AND PROFIT. John Durmak, Har¬ 
vey Shaman, and Andrew V. Wahl- 
berg. 

How to use pictures for entertainment, 
lamp shades, jewelery, photograms, 
Christmas cards. Each project was pre¬ 
tested and specially photographed. Pro¬ 
fusely illustrated. 246 pp. 4.95 

• 1601. 1,000 PHOTO QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED BY EXPERTS. Robert L. 
McIntyre, Ed. 

Includes sections on kinds of cameras, ac¬ 
cessories needed for specific projects; in¬ 
formation on films, shutters, lenses, filters, 
exposures; trick shots, how to correct 
common errors, etc. Illustrated. 276 pp. 

4.95 

1316. PHOTOGRAPHY FOR TEEN¬ 
AGERS, (2nd Ed.) Lucile Robertson 
Marshall. 

Covers every aspect of photography, 
from the simple box camera to flash 
bulbs; use of color; latest equipment and 
processes. Photographs. 180 pp. 3.95 

• 1602. PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 
(2nd Ed.) Robert A. McCoy. 

A nontechnical guide for the amateur. 
Tells how to take and make good pic¬ 
tures. Includes contact printing, enlarg¬ 
ing, motion picture and color photogra¬ 
phy, portraiture, etc. Bibliography. Il¬ 
lustrated. 291 pp. 4.00 

*Not subject to NRA membership discount* 


1261. PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY: A 
Working Guide. John W. Moyer. 

A guide for amateurs on preparing 
mounts of birds, mammals, fish and rep¬ 
tiles that are true to life. Suggestions on 
collections, tools and materials, mixing 
formulas and solutions, etc. Illustrations. 

126 pp. 3.50 

• 1603. THE ROCKWELLS’NEW COM¬ 
PLETE BOOK OF FLOWER ARRANGE¬ 
MENT. F. F. Rockwell and Esther C. 
Grayson. 

Covers the basic elements and principles 
of design, planning the arrangement, 
flower selection, choosing accessories, 
etc. Illustrated in color and black and 
white. 336 pp. 5.95 

• 1589. SCIENTIFIC MAGIC. Sam Ro- 
senfeld. 

Contains fifty magical effects, each ex¬ 
plained in detail. Underlying every magic 
trick is a scientific principle. Materials 
can usually be found in the home. Also 
includes mathematical puzzles and tricks. 
Illustrated. 144 pp. 3.00 

1426. THE SHARI LEWIS PUPPET 
BOOK. Shari Lewis. 

Fun with puppets for children, and adults, 
of all ages. Many types of puppets are 
shown and described plus 101 ways to 
have fun with them. Well illustrated. 
61 pp. 1.95 

• 1604. STEREO HIGH FIDELITY 
HANDBOOK. Norman H. Crowhurst. 

How to select, buy, build, place, and con¬ 
nect stereo equipment; how to convert 
your monophonic system; repairs; latest 
components and newest developments in 
stereo. Glossary. Photographs. 183 pp. 

5.95 

• 1605. USING YOUR CAMERA 
AFLOAT. H. S. Newcombe. 

A complete “how to do it” book for sea¬ 
going photographers, especially amateurs. 
Deals with the simplest techniques and 
works up to methods used by leading 
professionals. 168 pp. 5.95 

HOLIDAYS & 

SPECIAL DAYS 

See also Arts & Crafts, Drama, Parties & 
Entertainment 

1362. ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLI¬ 
DAYS: A CALENDAR OF DAYS AND 
HOW TO OBSERVE THEM. (2nd Ed.) 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 

A useful guide for planning exhibits and 
as a source of information for quiz pro¬ 
grams. Bibliographical section. 336 pp. 

6 . 00 * 

1262. THE BIG BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. 
Aileen Fisher. 

A collection of plays, songs, readings, 
recitations, pantomimes, skits and sug¬ 
gestions for things to make and do for 
Christmas. For schools and churches. 
159 pp. Paper 1.40* 

1372. CHRISTMAS: ITS CAROLS, CUS¬ 
TOMS AND LEGENDS. Ruth Heller, 
Comp. 

A collection of customs and carols from 
many countries including the British Isles, 
Europe and the Americas. Explains sym¬ 
bols used in celebration of Christmas. 
112 pp. Paper .60 


• 1606. THE CHRISTMAS BOOK. Ma¬ 
rion R. Todd, Ed. 

The story of Christmas in North Amer-^ 
ica, Germany, England, Ireland, Italy, 
Guatemala, Austria, Scandanavia, etc.,I 
three Christmas classics, poems, carols, 
and decorations. Many illustrations. I 
107 pp. 5j00 

CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS. I 

A series of booklets covering all phases 
of preparation for the Christmas season: 
programs, activities, games, decorations. 



364. THE CHRISTMAS BOOK. Mar¬ 
guerite lekis. 

71 pp. Paper .75 

365. CHRISTMAS CRAFTS AND DEC¬ 
ORATIONS. National Recreation 
Assn. 

59 pp. Paper .75 

366. GAMES FOR THE CHRISTMAS 
SEASON. National Recreation Assn. 

78 pp. Paper .65 

367. PLAYS, PAGEANTS AND CERE¬ 
MONIALS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEA¬ 
SON. National Recreation Assn. 

76 pp. Paper .65 

914. CHRISTMAS IDEA BOOK. Doro-i 
thy Biddle and Dorothea Blom. | 

Hundreds of decorations and useful items I 
for homemakers and gardcn-club mem-J 
bers to make for Christmas. 121 photo-1 
graphs and two in color. 221 pp. 3.50 

1512. THE COMPLETE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. Franklin Watts, Ed. 

A Christmas manual, including cards,! 
wrappings, decorations, foods, parties, 
costumes, recordings, stories, poetry, the 
meaning of Christmas and Christmas in| ! 
the future. Illustrated. 342 pp. 4.95 , 

1396. A HANDBOOK OF CHRISTMAS 
DECORATION. Dorothy Waugh. 

Stcp-by-step instructions for making tree 
ornaments, centerpieces, greeting cards,, • 
mobiles, wreaths, corsages and decora¬ 
tive foods. Also a chapter on decorations 
children can do. Well illustrated. 143 pp.S 

3.95VJ 

920. HOLIDAY CRAFT AND FUN. Jo-1] 
seph Leeming. 

A valuable craft book, full of clever ideas 
for party materials, favors, games for 17 
important holidays all around the year. 

93 pp. 3.50 

• 1607. IT’S TIME FOR CHRISTMAS. I 
Elizabeth Hough Sechrlst and Janette 
Woolsey. || f 

Presents Christmas as Christ’s birthday I 
rather than from the Santa Claus point of I 
view. Includes traditional legends, stories, j 
customs, carols, poems. Illustrated. 256 
pp. 3.75 
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>23. MAKE YOUR OWN MERRY 
-HRISTMAS. Anne Wertsner. 

A guide to handmade Yuletide decora¬ 
tions using readily obtainable materials. 
30 illustrations. 127 pp. 2.50 

>97. PARTIES FOR SPECIAL DAYS OF 
'HE YEAR. Ethel Bowers, Ed. 

Suggestions for parties for various holi¬ 
days throughout the year. Includes pre¬ 
party activities, games, mixers, small 
group activities, spectator activities, etc. 
Illustrated. 59 pp. Paper .75 

r i 


pinning fir kalliHifi 



377. PLANNING FOR HALLOWEEN. 
Muriel E. McGann. 

A comprehensive handbook suggesting 
activities and programs suitable for large 
and small groups, and for community¬ 
wide celebrations. 118 pp. Paper .65 

378. PLANNING FOR PATRIOTIC 

HOLIDAYS. Muriel E. McGann. 

Games, skits, program outlines and his¬ 
torical background material for all major 
patriotic holidays. 56 pp. Paper .65 

927. THE YEAR ’ROUND PARTY BOOK. 
William P. Young and Horace J. Gard¬ 
ner. 

Complete directions for party programs 
covering the red letter days of the year. 
Delicious party recipes included. 136 pp. 

2.50 


INDIAN LORE 

• 1608. THE BOOK OF AMERICAN 

INDIANS. Ralph B. Raphael. 

From the Indians of Pre-History to the 
Indians of today. Includes language 
families, characteristics, crafts, customs, 
ceremonials, legends, etc. More than 
300 photographs and drawings. 144 on. 

2.50 

1267. BOOK OF AMERICAN INDIAN 

GAMES. Allan A. Macfarlan. 

150 games, some for boys or girls or 
both. Indicates number of players re¬ 
quired, whether suitable for indoors or 
out or both. Step-by-step explanations. 
320 pp. 3.95 

1268. BOOK OF INDIAN LIFE CRAFTS. 

Oscar E. Norbeck. 

Nearly 200 workable projects for all ages. 
Includes costumes, ornaments and ac¬ 
cessories, musical instruments, games and 
sports, hunting equipment, etc. Illustra¬ 
tions. 253 pp. 5.95 

931. INDIAN AND FAMOUS SCOUT 
PLAYS. Walter W. Anderson, and 
others. 

Included are 12 one-act plays on Indian 
lore designed for use in boys’ and girls’ 
summer camps and recreation centers. 
166 pp. Paper 1.00 


1270. INDIAN BEADWORK. Robert 
Hofsinde. 

An expert explains how to construct the 
bead loom and work out attractive bead 
designs. Patterns and materials needed 
for belts, necklaces, bracelets, mocassins, 
etc. Illustrations. 122 pp. 2.50 

932. INDIAN GAMES AND CRAFTS. 
Robert Hofsinde. 

Detailed instructions for making the 
simple equipment needed for twelve In¬ 
dian games and how to play them. 126 
pp. 2.50 

1402. INDIAN PICTURE WRITING. 
Robert Hofsinde. 

Presents 248 pictures taken from Indians’ 
picture writing. Describes exploit mark¬ 
ings, symbols of past victories which the 
Indian painted on himself and his horse 
before battles. Sample letters. Symbol 
index. 96 pp. 2.50 


LEADERSHIP 

See also Camping, Community Recreation, 
Organization & Administration 

1469. ADOLESCENCE AND DISCI¬ 
PLINE: A Mental Hygiene Primer. Ru¬ 
dolph M. Wittenberg. 

Recommendations for helping teen-agers 
achieve sound discipline from within. 
How to help, when to say nothing, when 
to seek outside help. Everyday situations. 
320 pp. 4.95 

• 1609. A CLASSROOM TEACHER’S 
GUIDE TO PHYSICAL EDUCATION. C. 
Eric Pearson. 

Discusses major problems met by the 
classroom physical educator and offers 
suggestions for tackling these problems. 
Sources for creative ideas; reading and 
record lists. 127 pp. Paper 1.50* 

393. COMMITTEE COMMON SENSE. 
Audrey and Harleiqh Trecker. 

A practical handbook for those in busi¬ 
ness, government, school, club, commu¬ 
nity organization, who effect group ac¬ 
tion through committees. 158 pp. 2.95 

394. COUNSELING WITH YOUNG 
PEOPLE. C. Eugene Morris. 

Summarizes basic needs of young peo¬ 
ple, methods of appraising personality, 
how to help youngsters with their prob¬ 
lems. 144 pp. 3.00 

1272. DEVELOPING VOLUNTEERS FOR 
SERVICE IN RECREATION PROGRAMS. 
Edith L. Ball. 

A guide for those needing volunteers and 
those already working with them. In¬ 
cludes recruiting, training, resources for 
recreation education, sample courses, etc. 
58 pp. Paper 2.00 
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• 1610. EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF 
BETTER SPEAKING. Dorothy Uris. 

A complete program of voice and speech 
for the individual and the family. Self- 
expression activities, speech games, teen 
talk, feminine speaking skills, personal 
speech manual. 267 pp. 3.95 

939. A GUIDE FOR CHAIRMAN. Har¬ 
old C. Peterson. 

Simplified explanation of the duties and 
responsibilities of the chairman, espe¬ 
cially designed for the novice. 45 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

1273. A GUIDE TO PARLIAMENTARY 
PRACTICE. W. I. Nolan. 

How meetings are conducted: procedure, 
motions, organization you need to know 
to take an active part in a meeting. Defi¬ 
nitions of terms in parliamentary prac¬ 
tice. 110 pp. 2.50 

401. HOWTO BE A MODERN LEADER. 
Lawrence K. Frank. 

Types of leadership, problems, purposes 
and. aims of a group, meaning of an or¬ 
ganization, as personal development. 62 

pp. 1.00 

402. HOW TO DEVELOP BETTER LEAD¬ 
ERS. Malcolm and Hulda Knowles. 

Practical ways for training and improv¬ 
ing leadership in all kinds of organiza¬ 
tions. Non-technical. 64 pp. 1.00 

• 1611. HOW TO HELP GROUPS 
MAKE DECISIONS. Grace L. Elliott, Ed. 

Discusses kinds of groups, steps in deci¬ 
sion making, the role of the chairman, 
and special methods in helping groups 
come to decisions. Suggested reading. 
64 pp. 1.00 

404. HOWTO HELP PEOPLE. Rudolph 
M. Wittenberg. 

Using mental hygiene to help, people. 
The leader and how he affects his group, 
the importance of an individual’s fam¬ 
ily experience, patterns of reaction pe¬ 
culiar to people. 64 pp. 1.00 

941. HOW TO PLAN AND CONDUCT 
WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES. 
Richard Beckard. 

Tells how to increase interest, participa¬ 
tion, relevancy to group objectives and 
effectiveness of planning, programming 
and running a workshop, meeting or con¬ 
ference. 64 pp. 1.00 

• 1612. HOW TO USE ROLE PLAYING 
EFFECTIVELY. Alan F. Klein. 

Illustrates the principles of role playing 
used for different purposes in a variety of 
situations. Major emphasis is placed up¬ 
on leadership, leadership training and 
human relations. 61 pp. 1.00 

405. HOW TO WORK WITH GROUPS. 
Audrey and Harleigh Trecker. 

A complete handbook to enable leaders 
to achieve maximum effectiveness with 
community groups. 167 pp. 3.50 

• 1613. HOWTO WORK WITH TEEN¬ 
AGE GROUPS. Dorothy M. Roberts. 

To help adult volunteers in the six basic 
phases of working with teen-age groups. 
Includes needs, interests, general prin¬ 
ciples of program planning. 62 pp. 1.00 
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406. IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR 
COMMUNITY CENTER LEADERSHIP. 
Donald B. Dyer. 

The philosophy and procedures of in- 
service programs. 39 pp. Paper .85 

407. IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR 
PARKS AND RECREATION: Objectives 
and Resources. 

Covers the basic factors in a training 
program for park and recreation depart¬ 
ment employees. Suggested bibliography 
of source material on in-service training. 
29 pp. Paper .50 

1468. INTRODUCTION TO GROUP 
DYNAMICS. Malcolm and Hulda 
Knowles. 

The study of group.behavior, theoretical 
approaches, dynamics of group life, re¬ 
sults of research, how findings are ap¬ 
plied to leadership and a scanning of the 
scientific literature. 96 pp. 2.50 

410. LEADERSHIP OF TEEN-AGE 
GROUPS. Dorothy M. Roberts. 

How to organize and be a good leader 
of young people’s groups. Describes the 
teen-ager as he really is, what concerns 
and interests him. 195 pp. 3.50 

1274. NEW UNDERSTANDINGS OF 
LEADERSHIP: A Survey and Applica¬ 
tion of Research. Murray G. Ross and 
Charles E. Hendry. 

What the leader must be and do; impli¬ 
cations of leadership on the group, lead¬ 
ership training and selection, etc. 158 pp. 

3.50 

948. PERSONNEL STANDARDS IN 
COMMUNITY RECREATION LEADER¬ 
SHIP. (Rev. Ed.) National Recreation 
Assn. 

Leadership positions, standards, salary 
recommendations prepared by National 
Advisory Committee on Recruitment, 
Training and Placement of Recreation 
Personnel. 65 pp. Paper 2.00 



642. THE PLAYGROUND LEADER— 
HIS PLACE IN THE PROGRAM. Virginia 
Musselman. 

The importance of leadership, ways to 
develop good leadership, duties of the 
playground leader, factors in program 
planning, etc. 32 pp. Paper .50 

417. PLAYGROUND LEADERS—THEIR 
SELECTION AND TRAINING. National 
Recreation Assn. 

How to select and employ playground 
leaders; how to plan and conduct train¬ 
ing courses. 31pp. Paper .85 

•JV©f subject to NRA membership discount . 


• 420. THE RECREATION LEADER. 

E. O. Harbin. 

How to discover and develop recreation 
leaders in church and community, base a 
recreation program on a wholesome phi¬ 
losophy of life, and evaluate correctly 
the role of recreation in character train¬ 
ing. 128 pp. 1.50 

421. RECREATION LEADER’S HAND¬ 
BOOK. Richard Kraus. 

For use with groups of various sizes and 
different ages. Discusses objectives of 
leadership and covers many activities— 
games, dances, dramatics, etc. 299 pp. 

5.95 

422. RECREATION LEADERSHIP. (2nd 
Ed.) H. Dan Corbin. 

History of the recreation movement, psy¬ 
chological basis for leadership activities, 
complete discussion of problems facing 
the profession. Section on delinquency. f 
465 pp. Text 6.75* 

950. RECREATION LEADERSHIP. W. C. 
Sutherland. 

An accurate handbook of qualifications, 
opportunities, salaries, etc. for careers in 
recreation. 36 pp. Paper 1.00 

1276. RECREATION LEADERSHIP. 
Walter L. Stone and Charles G. Stone. 

A manual of leadership skills in the use 
of leisure time and the philosophy, de¬ 
velopment and program planning for 
the training of volunteer and professional 
recreation leaders. 79 pp. Paper 2.00 

428. UNDERSTANDING BOYS. Clar¬ 
ence G. Moser. 

A veteran YMCA leader gives practical 
information on the physical, mental, so¬ 
cial and emotional development of boys. 
190 pp. 3.50 

951. UNDERSTANDING GIRLS. Clar¬ 
ence G. Moser. 

A guidebook for parents, teachers and 
group leaders of girls from 6 through 17 
who need help in meeting the normal 
problems of growing up. 252 pp. 3.50 

• 1614. UNDERSTANDING JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY. Lee R. Steiner. 

A psychologist discusses various aspects 
of juvenile delinquency. Cases from the 
author’s own experience show how differ¬ 
ently the same situation is handled in the 
office and in the court. 199 pp. 3,95 


MUSIC 

Sec also Camping, Dancing, Drama, Games 
& Puzzles 

430. AUTOHARP ACCOMPANIMENTS 
TO OLD FAVORITE SONGS. Elizabeth 
Blair. 

Collection of old favorite songs with no¬ 
tations for accompaniment on the auto¬ 
harp. 48 pp. Paper 1.50 

• 1615. BIRCHARD MUSIC SERIES: 
KINDERGARTEN. Rose Marie Grentzer 
and Marguerite V. Hood. 

A comprehensive book of music and ac¬ 
tivities for the kindergarten. Music is in¬ 
cluded as well as suggestions for each 
type of activity. Illustrated. 160 pp. 

4.80 
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433. THE CHILD’S UNFOLDMENT 
THROUGH MUSIC. Ida C. Knapp. 1 

Teaching methods and materials for use I 
with pre-school children, covering sing-1 
ing, rhythmics, dancing, speech orches- r 
tras, the toy orchestra. 57 pp. Paper 1.00 

955. THE DITTY BAG. Janet E. Tobitt. I 

A compilation of 177 songs from thirty 1 
countries. Contains words and music I 
and also some hints for song leaders. I 
184 pp. Paper 1.00* I 

441. FORTY APPROACHES TO IN-j 
FORMAL SINGING. Siebolt H. Fries-1 
wyk. I 

Varied approaches to the art of conduct-1 
ing informal singing with suggested mu- ] 
sic material. 30 pp. Paper .60 , 

1390. THE GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVO¬ 
RITE SONGS. A Treasury of the Best 
Songs of Our People. (Improved Ed.) 

Popular ballads, rounds, folk songs, spir¬ 
ituals, college songs, children’s songs, etc. 
with easy piano accompaniment. 128 pp. 

Paper .60 

1503. HAVING FUN WITH MUSIC., 
Doron K. Antrim. 

How to play music without expensive 
lessons or tedious practice. How to play . 
the piano, guitar, recorder, etc., selecting 
your instrument, group singing. Dia¬ 
grams. 112 pp. 4.95 

• 1616. HOP, SKIP AND SING. Lois 
Lunt. 

A collection of 25 songs and rhythms 
based on the interests and activities of 
children. Suggestions for teaching, pro- j 
grams, costumes, staging. Includes words, 
music, suggested actions. 87 pp. ‘ 3.00 

445. HOWTO LEAD GROUP SINGING. 
Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 

Planning for group singing, selection of 
music, teaching the song, how to accom¬ 
pany, special attention to folk songs, act¬ 
ing-out songs, etc. 62 pp. LOO 

• 1617. AN INTRODUCTION TO FOLK 
MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES. Bruno , 
Nettl. 

Defines and discusses general character¬ 
istics and ethnic backgrounds of folk and 
primitive music. Over 30 musical ex¬ 
amples. Bibliographical aids. 122 pp. 

Paper 2.50 

1405. LEAD A SONG—A Practical I 
Guide to the Organization and Con¬ 
ducting of Informal Group Singing. 
Harry Robert Wilson. 

Suggests procedures whereby people of 
all ages will come together in groups to 
sing. 114 pp. 2.00* 

• 1618. MOTION SONGS FOR TOTS. I 

Lillian J. Barr. I 

A collection of 27 motion songs, the 
themes of which are within the experi¬ 
ence of primary children. Includes words, 
music, and suggested actions. 34 pp. 

Paper 1.25 

452. MUSIC IS MOTION. Edna G. But- 
tolph. 

Rhythms, games and songs used to cre¬ 
ate free expression in bodily movement. 
Includes folk music, music of the great 
composers, etc. 38 pp. Paper 1.00 
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278. THE NEW BLUE BOOK OF FA¬ 
VORITE SONGS. 

341 selections, complete with music. 
Combination of The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs and The Gray Book of 
Favorite Songs, with an enlarged supple¬ 
ment. 286 pp. 1*60 

53. THE NEW SONG FEST. Dick and 
eth Best. 

The International Outing Club Assn.’s 
collection of words and music for 300 
songs: folk songs, work songs, college 
songs, drinking songs, chanties, rounds, 
etc. Illustrated. 160 pp. Paper 1.95 



1279. OUR SINGING NATION. Ruth 

Heller, Comp, and Arr. 

175 songs for unison or mixed voices 
with brief descriptions of the times in 
which they became popular. Words and 
music. 164 pp. Paper .75 

460. ROUND AND ROUND AND 
ROUND THEY GO. Oliver Daniel, 
Comp. 

A collection of 99 rounds, with words 
and music, including some old favorites 
and some new ones. Illustrated. 49 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

464. SING IT AND DO IT. Grace Rog¬ 
ers Jackson and Jeanette Pruyn Reed. 

Intended for small children from 3 to 
7, singing exercises accompanied by in¬ 
dividual verses which give directions for 
the practice of the rhythms. 67 pp. 1.50 

465. SINGING AMERICA. Augustus D. 
Zanzig. 

A song and chorus book of 128 songs 
featuring music of South America, Can¬ 
ada, Central America and the U.S., mu¬ 
sic of the great composers, folk songs, 
etc. for group singing. Paper. 

Vocal Ed. .90 
Accompaniment Ed. 4.50 

• 1619. SINGING DAYS OF CHILD¬ 
HOOD. Florence Ray. 

Songs, poems, finger plays, and rhythms 
for the young child. Subject matter in¬ 
cludes the seasons, holidays, cowboys, 
the circus, family fun, the farm. Teach¬ 
ing suggestions. 131pp. 4.95 

1430. SINGING TIME. Ruth Heller and 

Walter Goodell, Arrs. 

New settings of songs all Americans love, 
suitable for any occasion. Includes bal¬ 
lads, folk songs of America and other 
countries, sentimental, patriotic, religious 
and fun songs. 144 pp. Paper .75 

468. SONGS CHILDREN LIKE: Folk 

Songs from Many Lands. 

Seventy-one songs from many lands. 
Songs of outdoors, fun, action, seasons. 
48 pp. Paper .75* 


1281. SONGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND OCCASION. 

Words and music to 357 familiar songs 
for home, school and assembly use. 
Classified and alphabetical indexes. Illus¬ 
trations. 256 pp. 1.60 

• 1620. SONGS OF THE HILLS AND 
PLAINS. Harry Robert Wilson. 

A collection of 48 early American songs 
arranged for modern use. Mountain 
songs, cowboy songs, Negro songs, pio¬ 
neer songs, play-party songs children’s 
songs, dramatizations. 64 pp. Paper .85 

472. STARTING AND DEVELOPING A 
RHYTHM BAND. Augustus D. Zanzig. 

Discussion of materials and methods for 
a rhythm band, plus sources for music 
and instruments. 24 pp. Paper .50 

1438. TREASURED TEN — Folksongs 
with Descants. Augustus D. Zanzig, 
Arr. 

A collection of Polish, Italian-Swiss, 
French, English, Finnish, American, 
German-Swiss and Bohemian folk songs 
with descants and piano accompaniment. 
Ten selections. 32 pp. Paper 1.00 

1441. TWICE 55 COMMUNITY SONGS 
—“The Brown Book.” (Rev. Ed.) 
Peter Dykema, and others. 

Includes 144 traditional songs and fa¬ 
miliar classics such as national songs, 
folk songs of other nations, hymns and 
anthems and rounds. 128 pp. Paper .75 

1442. TWICE 55 COMMUNITY SONGS 
—“The Green Book.” (Rev. Ed.) Ed¬ 
ward Gilday. 

A collection of 173 songs with accom¬ 
paniments. Includes old ballads, tradi¬ 
tional American songs, Christmas songs, 
folk songs, rounds and humorous songs. 
144 pp. Paper .90 


NATURE & SCIENCE 

See also Arts & Crafts, Camping, Hobbies 

481. ADVENTURING IN NATURE. 
Betty Price. 

A booklet of ideas for nature activities 
for all seasons. 95 pp. Paper 1.25 





1294. AMERICA’S GARDEN BOOK. 
(Rev. Ed.) James and Louise Bush- 
Brown. 

Emphasizes the small property and in¬ 
formal garden and special gardening 
problems of patio and terrace. Shows 
modern styles and trends in design, con¬ 
struction and planting. Illustrations. 768 



• 1621. A BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO 
THE SKIES. R. Newton Mayall and 
Margaret W. Mayall. 

To help the interested novice become bet¬ 
ter acquainted with the night sky. Star 
maps and constellation diagrams are in¬ 
cluded to facilitate learning. 184 pp. 

2.50 

977. FIELD BOOK OF NATURE ACTIVI¬ 
TIES. William Hillcourt. 

A broad outline of all the possible activi¬ 
ties in the field of nature study, and a 
wealth of ideas for every conceivable na¬ 
ture hobby. Illustrated. 320 pp. 3.95 

• 490. A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS. 
(3rd Ed.) Roger Tory Peterson. 

Emphasizes characteristics of birds when 
seen from a distance. Pattern drawings, 
field marks, comparisons between species. 
1000 illustrations, 500 in color. 290 pp. 

4.50 

• 1622. THE FIRST BOOK OF AS¬ 
TRONOMY. Vivian Grey. 

Explains day and night, the seasons, the 
tides, the moon’s phases, eclipses, star 
clusters, novae, super-giant stars, the 
planets and their satellites, nebulae, the 
galaxies, etc. Drawings, photographs. 
68 pp. 1*95 

1295. GARDENING: A New World 
for Children. Sally Wright. 

Covers the basic fundamentals of year- 
round gardening for children with em¬ 
phasis on gardens compatible with their 
interests. Contains projects and planting 
schemes. Illustrations. 183 pp. 2.75 

THE GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES. 

Excellent nature guides, each written by 
experts in the field and edited by Her¬ 
bert S. Zim. Each book illustrated with 
115 to 150 handsome color pictures ac¬ 
curate in every detail. 

494. BIRDS. Ira N. Gabrielson and 
Herbert S. Zim. 

157 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

495. FLOWERS. Alexander C. Mar¬ 
tin and Herbert S. Zim. 

157 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

496. INSECTS. Clarence Cottam 

and Herbert S. Zim. 

157 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

497. TREES. Alexander C. Martin 

and Herbert S. Zim. 

157 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

498. STARS. Robert H. Baker and 
Herbert S. Zim. 

157 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

499. MAMMALS. Donald F. HofF- 
meister and Herbert S. Zim. 

160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 
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500. SEASHORES. Lester Ingle and 
Herbert S. Zim. 

160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

501. REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS. 
Hobart M. Smith and Herbert S. Zim. 

157 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

982. FISHES. Hurst H. Shoemaker 
and Herbert S. Zim. 

160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

983. WEATHER. Paul Lehr, R. Will 
Burnett, and Herbert S. Zim. 

160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

1288. ROCKS AND MINERALS. Her¬ 
bert S. Zim and Paul R. Shaffer. 

160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

1418. PHOTOGRAPHY. Herbert S. 
Zim. 

160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

1445. ZOOLOGY—AN INTRODUC¬ 
TION TO THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
R. Will Burnett, Harvey I. Fisher and 
Herbert S. Zim. 

160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

1505. HANDBOOK FOR OBSERVING 
THE SATELLITES. Neale E. Howard. 

A guide to setting up moonwatch sta¬ 
tions, observing satellites with binocu¬ 
lars, telescopes, use of charts and pho¬ 
tographing satellites. Glossary of terms. 
Line drawings and photographs. 136 pp. 

3.50 

• 1623. IGY: YEAR OF DISCOVERY. 
Sydney Chapman. 

A popular account of some scientific as¬ 
pects of the earth and sun. Topics in¬ 
clude the solid and liquid earth, atmos¬ 
phere. ionosphere, cosmic rays, nuclear 
radiation, etc. Profusely illustrated. 112 
pp. 4.95 

NATURE FIELD BOOK SERIES. 

Easy to understand nature and science 
books. Written by authorities in their 
specific fields and profusely illustrated 
with line drawings, color plates, and pho¬ 
tographs. 

• 1624. FIELD BOOK OF AMERI¬ 
CAN TREES AND SHRUBS. F. Schuy¬ 
ler Mathews. 

465 pp. 3.95 

• 1625. FIELD BOOK OF AMERI¬ 
CAN WILD FLOWERS. (Rev. Ed.) 
F. Schuyler Mathews and Norman 
Taylor. 

601 pp. 5.00 

• 1626. FIELD BOOK OF COMMON 
FERNS. (Rev. Ed.) Herbert Durand. 

223 pp. 3.50 

• 1627. FIELD BOOK OF COMMON 
ROCKS AND MINERALS. (Rev. Ed.) 
Frederic B. Loomis. 

352 pp. 3.50 



• 1628. FIELD BOOK OF INSECTS. 
(3rd Ed.) Frank E. Lutz. 

510 pp. 3.69 

• 1629. FIELD BOOK OF NORTH 

AMERICAN MAMMALS. H. E. An¬ 
thony. 

674 pp. 3.95 

• 1630. FIELD BOOK OF PONDS 

AND STREAMS. Ann Haven Morgan. 

448 pp. 5.00 

• 1631. FIELD BOOK OF SEASHORE 
LIFE. Roy Waldo Miner. 

888 pp. 7.00 

• 1632. FIELD BOOK OF THE SKIES. 
(Rev. Ed.) William Olcott, R. New¬ 
ton Mayall, and Margaret W. May- 
all. 

482 pp. 5.00 

• 1633. FIELD BOOK OF SNAKES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CAN¬ 
ADA. Karl P. Schmidt and D. Dwight 
Davis. 

365 pp. 3.50 

• 1634. FIELD BOOK OF WILD 
BIRDS AND THEIR MUSIC. (Rev. 
Ed.) F. Schuyler Mathews. 

325 pp. 4.50 

• 1635. NORTH AMERICAN TREES. 
(Rev. Ed.) Richard J. Preston, Jr. 

Identifies over 550 species of North 
American trees. Basic information on 
characters and techniques used in iden¬ 
tifying trees. Distribution maps. Glossary 
of terms. Well illustrated. 428 pp. 

3.75 

1293. PATTERNS IN THE SKY: The 
Story of the Constellations. W. Max¬ 
well Reed. 

A book on popular astronomy. Expla¬ 
nations and star charts on twenty-five 
familiar constellations with astronomical 
facts and mythology. Illustrations. 125 
pp. 2.75 

THE STORY OF SCIENCE SERIES. 

Authentic information for young readers 
on such things as the balance of nature, 
the adaptation of animals to the environ¬ 
ment. the scope of mathematics, etc. Pro¬ 
nouncing indexes. Profusely illustrated. 

• 1636. THE STORY OF ANIMALS: 
A Guidebook for Young Naturalists. 
Gaylord Johnson. 

120 pp. 2.95 

• 1637. THE STORY OF BUTTERFLIES 
AND OTHER INSECTS: The Wonder- 
world of Insects. Peter Farb. 

127 pp. 2.95 


• 1638. THE STORY OF DINO¬ 
SAURS: A Guidebook for Young Sci¬ 
entists. Stanley and Barbara Brown. 

125 pp. 2.95 

• 1639. THE STORY OF MATHE- ! 
MATICS: Geometry for the Young. 
Scientist. Hy Ruchlis and Jack En- 
gelhardt. 

149 pp. 2.95 

• 1640. THE STORY OF PLANETS, 
SPACE AND STARS. Gaylord John¬ 
son. 

155 pp. 2.95 

• 1641. THE STORY OF ROCKS AND 
MINERALS: A Guidebook for Young 
Collectors. David M. Seaman. 

100 pp. 2.95 

1456. THE STORY OF SHELLS: A 
Guidebook for Young Collectors. 
Curtis Martin. 

97 pp. 2.95 

1290. THE TREE IDENTIFICATION 
BOOK. George W. D. Symonds. 

1539 pictures to help identify 130 dif¬ 
ferent trees. In two sections: Pictorial 
Keys, showing fruit, bark, flowers, etc.: 
Master Pages, showing member of the 
family. Side edge indexed. 272 pp. 

10.00 

1439. TREE TRAILS AND HOBBIES. 
Ruth Cooley Cater. 

Gives factual information to arouse in¬ 
terest as a basis for beginning a hobby. 
Quick identification of more than 200 na¬ 
tive American trees. Hobby ideas. Bibli¬ 
ography. Illustrated. 324 pp. 2.50 

ORGANIZATION & 
ADMINISTRATION 

See also Camping, Community Recreation, 
Leadership, Research & Studies 

1459. COMMUNICATIONS AND PUB¬ 
LIC RELATIONS — How to Make the 
Most of Both of Them. National Rec¬ 
reation Assn. 

A guide for recreation administrators by 
five public relations experts. Suggestions 
for improving public relations practices. 
25 pp. Paper 2.00 



• 538. COMMUNITY SPORTS AND 
ATHLETICS — ORGANIZATION, AD¬ 
MINISTRATION, PROGRAM. George 
D. Butler. 

Deals with the problems involved in or¬ 
ganizing and conducting a sports program 
for the whole community. 500 pp. 6.00 


• iS'ot subject to SRA membership discount. 
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539. CONDUCT OF PLAYGROUNDS. 
National Recreation Assn. 

Leadership, activities, program planning, 
administration, equipment and supplies. 
50 pp. Paper .85 

543. EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY. Ray 
Johns. 

Help for executives of large and small 
agencies in dealing with financial prob¬ 
lems, building maintenance, staff, board 
and committee relationships, decision¬ 
making, etc. 258 pp. 4.00* 

544. HOW TO BE A BOARD OR COM¬ 
MITTEE MEMBER. Roy Sorenson. 

Explains the functions and duties of 
boards, methods of their organization, 
roles of the chairmen and committees, 
and how to work together. 64 pp. 1.00 

546. HOW TO WORK WITH YOUR 
BOARD AND COMMITTEES. Louis H. 
Blumenthal. 

Help in building a partnership between 
board and staff. 64 pp. 1.00 

549. PLAYGROUNDS: Their Adminis¬ 
tration and Operation. (3rd Ed.) 
George D. Butler. 

Every aspect of playground operation— 
layout, equipment, personnel, programs, 
outings, awards, discipline, safety, public 
relations, finance. 459 pp. Text 7.00 

623. PRINCIPLES OF RECREATION. 
John L. Hutchinson. 

Full discussion of the recreation profes¬ 
sion and the responsibilities and func¬ 
tions involved. Basic principles of lead¬ 
ership, administration, programming and 
evaluation. 310 pp. Text 4.50* 

550. RECREATION ADMINISTRATION: 
A GUIDE TO ITS PRACTICES. Harold 
D. Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill. 

Community recreation, organization, 
planning, personnel, areas and facilities, 
programs and services, finance. 496 pp. 

Text 6.75* 

1012. RECREATION IN THE AMERI¬ 
CAN COMMUNITY. Howard G. Dan- 
ford. 

A complete coverage of the operational 
problems in the organization and admin¬ 
istration of public recreation programs, 
including playgrounds, community cen¬ 
ters, and municipal athletics. 464 pp. 

5.50* 

PARTIES & 
ENTERTAINMENT 

See also Activities for Special Groups, 
Dancing, Games & Puzzles, Holidays & 
Special Days, Program Planning 

1298. THE BOYS’ ENTERTAINMENT 

BOOK. Robert G. Smith. 

A collection of snappy skits, shorties, 
stunts, games, dramatized songs and 
ghost stories for boys* groups, and even 
girls* clubs, for use in amateur shows, 
parties, camp-fires, etc. 367 pp. 3.95 

1466. BREATHERS AND STRETCHERS. 

National Recreation Assn. 

Mixers and games for use during break 
time at meetings, conferences, banquets, 
and other functions where people are 
seated for long periods. 12 pp. 

Paper .50 


1014. CHALK TALK STUNTS. Harlan 
Tarbell. 

Variety of material for the person who 
draws with chalk while talking. 55 full- 
page illustrations with directions. 100 
pp. Paper 1.00 

1299. THE CLUBWOMAN’S ENTER¬ 
TAINMENT BOOK. Lawrence M. 
Brings. 

A compilation of plays, comedies, skits, 
shorties, pageants, pantomimes, and other 
types of entertainment novelties for use 
by women’s clubs, church guilds, PTA 
groups and fraternal societies. 482 pp. 

4.50 

• 557. THE COKESBURY PARTY 
BOOK. (Rev. Ed.) Arthur M. Depew. 

Fifty-two party plans including sugges¬ 
tions for invitations, decorations, games, 
and refreshments. A checklist of simple 
game equipment is also given. Contains 
nearly 600 games and stunts. 377 pp. 

2.95 

261. EASY STUNTS AND SKITS. Na¬ 
tional Recreation Assn. 

Sixteen brief stunts and skits of various 
types, all easy to produce. 32 pp. 

Paper .50 

561. 88 SUCCESSFUL PLAY ACTIVI¬ 
TIES. National Recreation Assn. 

Rules and directions for many special 
events including kite contests, doll 
shows, pushmobile contests, marble 
tournaments and many others. 96 pp. 

Paper.75 

• 1642. THE FAMILY BOOK OF HOME 
ENTERTAINING. Florence Brobeck. 

Ideas for every possible manner of home 
entertaining. Includes traditional family 
parties, engagement parties, holiday par¬ 
ties, children’s parties, church entertain¬ 
ing, community parties, outdoor enter¬ 
taining, etc. Illustrations. 452 pp. 4.95 

FUN AND FESTIVAL SERIES. 

Booklets of programs, festivals, games, 
songs, recipes, stories, authentic material 

• about people around the world, how they 
live and play. 

566. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM 
CHINA. 

48 pp. Paper .60 

567. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM IN¬ 
DIA, PAKISTAN AND CEYLON. 

48 pp. Paper .60 

568. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM JA¬ 
PAN. 

48 pp. Paper .60 

569. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM 

SOUTHEAST ASIA. ' 

48 pp. Paper .60 

570. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM THE 

OTHER AMERICAS. 

48 pp. Paper .60 

571. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM THE 

U.S. AND CANADA. 

48 pp. Paper .60 

1300. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM 

AFRICA. (Rev. Ed.) 

48 pp. Paper .60 

1386. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM 

THE MIDDLE EAST. 

43 pp. Paper .60 


• 572. THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA. E. 
O. Harbin. 

A comprehensive, all-purpose, entertain¬ 
ment encyclopedia for the home, club, 
school, church, and playground. Con¬ 
tains 2,400 games and entertainment 
ideas. Alphabetical index. Bibliography. 
Well illustrated. 1,008 pp. 3.95 

1017. FUN FOR PARTIES AND PRO¬ 
GRAMS. Catherine Allen. 

Quiet and active games, relaxers and 
stunts, songs and sample parties are in¬ 
cluded for anyone who wants to give a 
successful party. 146 pp. Text 2.95* 

1018. FUN WITH CHALK TALK. Har¬ 
lan Tarbell. 

29 stunts with “patter” illustrated by 
60 full-page drawings. 106 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

574. FUN WITH SKITS, STUNTS AND 
STORIES. Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 

Hundreds of skits, stunts and stories, 
long and short, one-man entertainment 
plans. Emphasizes simple props, mini¬ 
mum preparation. 256 pp. 2.95 

1020. FUN WITH STUNTS. Effa E. 
Preston. 

A collection of up-to-date stunts, skits, 
radio and television material, musical 
stunts, pantomimes to aid the program 
director. 351 pp. 3.95 

1450. GAMES AND FUN FOR PARTIES. 
Sylvia K. Mager. 

For adults and children. Descriptions of 
19 types of parties for holidays and spe¬ 
cial events. Games for laughs, serious 
entertainment, outdoors and many more. 
Photographs. 44 pp. 2.50 

1397. HANDBOOK OF CO-ED TEEN 
ACTIVITIES. Edythe and David De- 
Marche. 

Games, party suggestions, how to plan 
dances, what to serve, camping, projects 
with purpose, hobby guide and parlia¬ 
mentary procedure for leaders, parents 
and teen-agers. Illustrated. 640 pp. 7.95 

578. HANDBOOK OF INDOOR GAMES 
AND STUNTS. Darwin A. Hindman. 

Wide collection of non-athletic games, 
contests and stunts suitable for all ages. 
Classified according to their main prin¬ 
ciples. Illustrated. 304 pp. Text 5.25* 

265. THE HANDBOOK OF SKITS AND 
STUNTS. Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 

Complete instructions for 400 easily 
staged skits and. stunts. - Includes some 
longer skits requiring rehearsal. 254 pp. 

2.95 

1023. HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL 

EMCEE. LeRoy Stahl. 

How to plan a program, use a micro¬ 
phone, introduce speakers, announce 
sports, tell humorous stories effectively 
and handle roundtable discussions effi¬ 
ciently. 200 pp. 2.75 

• 1643. JOKES, RIDDLES, PUNS: The 
Best of Brief Humor. Helen Hoke and 
Joseph Leeming. 

A large assortment of jokes, riddles, and 
puns on a variety of topics. Contains the 
entire texts of three humor books. Il¬ 
lustrated. 697 pp. 4.95 
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1024. THE MASTER STUNT BOOK. 
Lawrence M. Brings. 

A collection of stunts, pantomimes, skits 
and games selected to meet the require¬ 
ments of clubs, schools, churches and 
youth groups. 431 pp. 3.95 



589. OMNIBUS OF FUN. Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg. 

Activities for every age—stunts, games, 
skits, quizzes, songs, party and banquet 
tips, holiday celebrations. Indexed. 625 
PP- 7.95 

596. PARTIES — PLANS AND PRO¬ 
GRAMS. Ethel Bowers, Ed. 

Banquets, parties for large and small 
groups, adapting games to special condi¬ 
tions, active and quiet games. Games 
index. Bibliography. Illustrated. 76 pp. 

Paper .70 

1305. PARTIES FOR CHILDREN. Mar¬ 
guerite Kohl and Frederica Young. 

Contains over fifty parties-with-a-theme 
with practical help for the mother on 
how to entertain children from ages 4 
to 12. 148 pp. 3,00 

PARTIES PLUS SERIES. Ethel Bowers, 
Ed. 

How to plan successful parties. 

593. PARTIES PLUS: LETS PLAN A 
PARTY. 

68 pp. Paper .50 

594. PARTIES PLUS: STUNTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

68 pp. Paper .75 

1306. PAYING PROJECTS FOR CLUBS. 
Aileen Mallory. 

Tested and practical suggestions for fund¬ 
raising through club meetings, services, 
community affairs, parties, carnivals, ex¬ 
hibits, home talent, etc. Publicity cam¬ 
paign suggestions. 186 pp. 3.50 

605. THE SEVENTEEN PARTY BOOK. 
Enid Haupt, Ed. 

For teen-agers, detailed plans for show¬ 
ers, high school proms, birthday parties, 
box parties, and others. Decorations, 
menus, recipes, games. Illustrated. 207 
PP- 3.00 

358. SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREA¬ 
TION, (2nd Ed.) Evelyne Borst and 
Elmer D. Mitchell. 

Descriptions of over 700 games for social 
recreation programs. Indoor activities, 
theme parties, outdoor activities, tech¬ 
niques for managing participants. Bib¬ 
liography. Illustrations. 348 pp. 5.50* 

•/Vol subject to NRA membership discount. 


• 1644. TOASTMASTER’S TREASURY. 
Edward L. Friedman. 

Explains how to plan a variety of pro¬ 
grams and suggests hundreds of jokes, 
toasts, welcomes, introductions, time fil¬ 
lers, and short speeches. Speaking humor 
for special purposes. Index. 366 pp. 

4.95 

PHILOSOPHY OF 
RECREATION 

1312. THE FIELD OF RECREATION. 
Walter L. Stone. 

The salient history and status of recrea¬ 
tion designed to clear up the confusion 
between social group work and recrea¬ 
tion and physical education and recrea¬ 
tion. 41 pp. Paper 1.00 

621. LEISURE AND RECREATION—A 
Study of Leisure and Recreation in 
Their Sociological Aspects. (3rd Ed.) 
Martin H. and Esther S. Neumeyer. 

Informative treatment of the place of 
leisure and recreation in modem society. 
Emphasis on group aspects of recreation. 
473 pp. Text 6.00* 

628. A TREASURY OF LIVING. Howard 

Braucher. 

Selections from the writings of the late 
president of the National Recreation 
Assn. 225 pp. 

Limited Memorial Ed. 10.00 

Paper 1.50 


PROGRAM PLANNING 

• 1645. ALL CHILDREN WANT TO 
LEARN—A GUIDE FOR PARENTS. Lo- 
rene K. Fox, Peggy Brogan, and Annie 
Louise Butler. 

How children learn and new ideas for 
solving familiar problems. Crafts, par¬ 
ties, games, music. Buyer’s guide. Il¬ 
lustrated. 224 pp. Paper 3.50 

1359. ALL IN PLAY — Adventures in 
Learning, Rowena M. Shoemaker. 

The how and why of play. Shows how 
learning goes hand in hand with play 
when children have experiences that are 
fun as well as challenging, illustrated. 
97 pp. Spiral bound. Paper ,1.00* 

• 1646, BARRON’S TEEN-AGE SUM¬ 
MER GUIDE. Meyer Reinhold. 

Detailed information on a wide range of 
interesting, challenging, and constructive 
programs of summer activities for young 
people. Includes travel, special interest 
camps, canoe trips, jobs, study. Bibli¬ 
ography. Illustrated. 148 pp. 

Paper 1.50 
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1311. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF CHIL- 
DREN’S PLAY. Ruth E. Hartley and Rob¬ 
ert M. Goldenson. 

Deals with the play life from infancy 
through the teens. Explains how to meet 
the play needs of various ages and tem¬ 
peraments. Appendixes. 462 pp. 5.00 

1389. GETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
DISCUSSION. Robert Lee. 

Suggestions for ways of making construc¬ 
tive use of time spent in group discus¬ 
sion. Explains methods, values and prep¬ 
arations needed for effective discussions. 
Function of the leader. 31 pp. Paper. 

.25* 

403. HOW TO HELP FOLKS HAVE 
FUN. Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 

For new and experienced leaders of teen 
and adult recreation programs. Stunt 
plans, informal fun, music, refreshments. 
64 pp. 1.00 

1043. HOW TO PUT ON AN AMATEUR 
CIRCUS. Fred Hacker and Prescott 
Eames. 

Directions for constructing animals, ae¬ 
robatic acts and clown stunts: illustrated 
with production drawings, photographs. 
H2pp. " 2.50 

1407. THE LIBRARY-SPONSORED DIS¬ 
CUSSION GROUP. Robert Lee. 

A guide for planning and programming 
discussion groups. Includes information 
on selecting materials, publicity, recruit¬ 
ing, and evaluating. Bibliography for 
further study, sources for locating dis¬ 
cussion material. 85 pp. Paper 1.25* 

640. OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES FOR IN- 
TOWN GROUPS. Margaret Chapman, 
Doris E, Gaudette and Catherine T. 
Hammett. 

For group leaders, a packet of 20 sheets 
of pictorial suggestions for planning 
outdoor activities. 22 pp. Paper .50* 

6. PUNNING FOR GIRLS IN THE COM¬ 
MUNITY RECREATION PROGRAM. Na¬ 
tional Recreation Assn. 

Outline for a study of community re¬ 
sources, suggestions for activities, dis¬ 
cussion of standards and leadership. 30 
PP- Paper .65 

1048. PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. Richard Kraus. 

Designed to assist adults in guiding and 
encouraging better play activities and as¬ 
sociations for children. 236 pp. 4.95 

1047. PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTE¬ 
BOOK. Virginia Musselman, Ed. 

A collection of 12 bulletins covering all 
program phases of summer playgrounds. 
Informal, full of new ideas and sugges- \ 
tions. Published* annually in May. 2.50 

645. THE PROGRAM ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Clement A. Duran. 

More than 5000 program ideas: sports, 
fun. arts and crafts, hobbies, religion, 
world affairs, cultural activities, money 
raising projects, etc. 630 pp. 7.95 

• 1647. PROGRAM PUNNING FOR 
BUS TRIPS. Bernard Warach and Ro¬ 
wena M. Shoemaker. 

For schools, play centers, camps. How to 
make travel time constructive, safe, and 
comfortable. Ranges from first aid kits 
to songs and games. Illustrated. 32 pp. 

Paper .60* 
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8. RECREATION ACTIVITIES FOR 
ADULTS. National Recreation Assn. 

Over 300 activities for mixed groups at 
home, club, church and school. Writing 
games, stunts, outdoor games, etc. 178 
pp. 3.00 

646. THE RECREATION PROGRAM. 

Represents the findings of an experi¬ 
enced group of recreation leaders. 
Covers all major kinds and forms of rec¬ 
reation activity. 342 pp. 3.00 

• 1648. STEPPING STONES TO NA¬ 
TURE. Robert O. Bale. 

An aid to instructors, camp leaders, 
teachers, and other youth group leaders 
who need individual and group activities 
and projects that help develop an interest 
in nature. Illustrated. Bibliography. 141 
pp. Spiral 2.50* 

1052. VAUGHN’S PARADE AND 
FLOAT GUIDE. L. F. Vaughn. 

Instructions for building every type of 
float illustrated with charts and dia¬ 
grams. 162 pp. 5.00 

RESEARCH & STUDIES 

• 1649. THE LAW OF OPEN SPACE. 
Shirley Adelson Siegel. 

Legal aspects of acquiring or otherwise 
preserving open space in the tri-state 
New York Metropolitan Region. Includes 
developments in other states which are 
pertinent and suggestive. 72 pp. 

Paper 3.50* 

• 1650. THE DYNAMICS OF PARK 
DEMAND. Marion Clawson. 

Discusses the present and future demand 
for recreation and open space in the tri¬ 
state New York Metropolitan Region and 
the nation. Suggestions for meeting this 
demand. Illustrated. 39 pp. 

Paper 3.00* 

• 1651. NATURE IN THE METROPO¬ 
LIS. William A. Niering. 

Conservation in the tri-state New York 
Metropolitan Region. Analyzes the natu¬ 
ral features of an urban region and its 
immediate hinterland. Maps and numer¬ 
ous photographs. 56 pp. Paper 3.00* 

• 1652. THE RACE FOR OPEN SPACE. 

The Park, Recreation and Open Space 
Project offers its program for preserving 
adequate open space. Suggests action for 
local, county, state, and federal govern¬ 
ments and for private groups. Illustrated. 

Paper 4.00* 

1314. RECREATION TOPICS MERITING 

STUDY OR RESEARCH. 

A listing prepared at the suggestion of 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Recreation Research. Suggests projects 
on areas and facilities, activities and 
programs, leadership, organization and 
administration, etc. 20 pp. Paper 1.00 

1315. RESEARCH IN RECREATION 

COMPLETED IN 1957. 

A listing of research projects in recrea¬ 
tion. 29 pp. Paper 1.00 

1458. RESEARCH IN RECREATION 

COMPLETED IN 1958. 

A listing of projects in a wide range of 
subjects especially useful to students 
contemplating graduate theses. 34 pp. 

Paper 1.00 


• 1653. RESEARCH IN RECREATION 
COMPLETED IN 1959. 

A classified list of completed research 
projects in recreation which should be 
useful for college faculty and students, 
recreation and park authorities, libraries, 
government officials, etc. 38 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

SAFETY 

• 1654. BETTER HOMES AND GAR¬ 
DENS FIRST AID FOR YOUR FAMILY. 
Eds. of Better Homes and Gardens. 

Detailed instructions for what to do in 
treating any kind of injury. Civil De¬ 
fense tips, personal medical history sec¬ 
tion. Illustrated. 118 pp. Spiral 1.50 

1059. HOW TO SURVIVE ON LAND 
AND SEA. (2nd Rev. Ed.) The V-Five 
Physical Education Series. 

Instruction on the technique of survival 
of interest to yachtsmen, airmen, ex¬ 
plorers, hunters. Boy Scouts. 368 pp. 

4.00 

712. LIFESAVING AND WATER SAFETY 
INSTRUCTION. (Rev. Ed.) Charles E. 
Silvia. 

How to teach lifesaving, water safety, 
recovery of a submerged victim, resus¬ 
citation, diving, towing techniques. Il¬ 
lustrated. 185 pp. 4.50* 

717. YMCA WATER SAFETY AND LIFE¬ 
SAVING. Harold T. Friermood, Ed. 

Qualifications for becoming a YMCA 
lifesaver, skills in lifesaving, written ex¬ 
amination. 48 pp. Paper .50* 

SPORTS 

See also Gaines & Puzzles 

GENERAL 

• 1655. BASEBALL FOR BOYS. John 
M. Rosenburg. 

Covers the fundamentals of baseball for 
players in grammar and high schools and 
for coaches and managers of amateur 
teams. Includes team defense, offense, 
organization; individual defense, offense, 
etc. Illustrated. 164 pp. Cloth 2.75* 

Paper 1.35* 

666. BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS. (2nd 
Ed.) David A. Armbruster and Leslie 
W. Irwin. 

Presents the essential techniques, strate¬ 
gies, offenses and defenses of team and 
individual sports for both men and wo¬ 
men. Rules, equipment, safety factors, 
tests. 334 pp. 4.50* 

1514. BETTER BOXING — An Illus¬ 
trated Guide. Eddie LaFond and Julie 
Menendez. 

Describes the training facilities neces¬ 
sary for the sport, outlines a program 
for early conditioning, and explains 
competition outlets open to amateur 
boxers. Thoroughly illustrated. 118 pp. 

2.95 

• 1656. BODY BUILDING. Martin S. 
Dworkin. 

How to exercise with weights. Explains 
how to do warm-up exercises, various 
types of weight exercises, tapering-off ex¬ 
ercises, and what equipment is necessary. 
Profusely illustrated with photographs. 
64 pp. Paper .40 


1375. COMPLETE ARCHERY HAND¬ 
BOOK. Louis Hochman. 

For the beginner and skilled archer. De¬ 
tailed instruction in hunting, fishing and 
target shooting techniques. Hints from 
the country's top archers. Care and re¬ 
pair of equipment. Many photographs. 
143 pp. 2.50 

1473. COMPLETE BOOK OF GYMNAS¬ 
TICS. Newton C. Loken and Robert J. 
Willoughby. 

Covers entire field of gymnastics with 
emphasis on fundamental and .intermedi¬ 
ate stunts for men and women. More 
than 500 photographs show how stunts 
are performed. 224 pp. Text 5.95* 

1479. THE COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
OF BOWLING. Oscar Fraley. 

Tips from the experts — Sylvia Wene, 
Dick Weber, Ad Carlson, Lee Jouglard 
and Billy Welu. Includes aiming, scor¬ 
ing, etiquette, equipment, forming leagues 
and rules. Profusely illustrated. 133 pp. 

•2.95 

678. EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSI¬ 
CAL ACTIVITIES. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe 

and Anita Aldrich. 

Covers physical education activities, for 
grades 1 through 7. Noon play periods, 
playground and gymnasium schedules. 
331 pp. . 4.50* 

• 680. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SPORTS. (2nd Rev. Ed.) Frank G. 
Menke. 

Information on the records, statistics, 
history, rules, legends, and lore of more 
than 70 indoor and outdoor competitive 
sports. Illustrated. 1,106 pp. 10.00 

• 1657. EXPERT SKIING. David Brad¬ 
ley, Ralph Miller, and Allison Merrill. 

Covers all phases of skiing from begin¬ 
ning steps through the five competitive 
events. Aids the skier to ski to the best 
of his ability. Photographs and draw¬ 
ings. Publication date, Fall. 

Probable 12.50 

1510. THE FIRST BOOK OF BASEBALL. 

Benjamin Brewster. 

Tells how the game is played, who the 
players are and what they do, and gives 
the simple rules everyone should know 
to understand and enjoy the game. Il¬ 
lustrated. 60 pp. 1»95 

1384. THE FIRST BOOK OF BASKET¬ 
BALL. Don Schiffer. 

Introduction to rules of the game with 
pointers on improving skills. Informa¬ 
tion on scoring, fouls, officials, tourna¬ 
ments and leagues in the United States. 
Detailed illustrations. Glossary. 60 pp. 

1.95 

1511. THE FIRST BOOK OF FOOTBALL. 
Don Schiffer. 

For beginners—either players or watch¬ 
ers. Tells the object of the game, num¬ 
ber of players, what they do, principle 
rules, what is good football strategy. 
Illustrated. 63 pp. 1-95 

FIRST SPORTS BOOKS FOR THE 
YOUNG OUTDOORSMAN. C.B.Colby. 

Each of these introductory sports books 
contains over 100 illustrations by the 
author. 

682. FIRST BOAT: How to Pick it and 

Use it for Fun Afloat. 

48 pp. 2.50 
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683. FIRST BOW AND ARROW: How 
to Use it Skillfully for Outdoor Fun. 

48 pp. 2.50 

684. FIRST CAMPING TRIP: How to 
Make it Easier and More Comfort¬ 
able. 

48 pp. 2.50 

685. FIRST FISH: What You Should 
Know to Catch Him. 

48 pp. 2.50 

686. FIRST RIFLE: How to Shoot it 
Straight and Use it Safely. 

48 pp. 2.50 

1322. FOOTBALL FUNDAMENTALS: 
Basic Strategy and Teaching Methods. 
John F. Bateman and Paul V. Gover- 
nali. 

Covers administration of the football 
program, its place in the educational 
program, offensive and defensive play, 
etc. Rules and illustrated drills. 290 pp. 

Text 5.95 

• 1658. THE GIRLS’ BOOK OF SKAT¬ 
ING. T. D. Richardson. 

The basic essentials of ice skating. Step- 
by-step instructions for school figure 
skating and free skating. Standard re¬ 
quirements for competition skating. Skat¬ 
ing as a career. Well illustrated. 144 pp. 

3.00* 

• 1659. GOLF FOR WOMEN. Louise 
Suggs, Ed. 

Seven women professionals discuss that 
phase of the game in which each excels. 
Includes lessons in the short, medium, 
long irons, fairway woods, trap shots, 
putting, etc. Profusely illustrated. 192 
pp. 3.95 

• 1660. GOLF MAGAZINE’S PRO 
POINTERS AND STROKE SAVERS. 
Charles Price, Ed. 

Sixty-one famous golfers give practical 
hints, suggestions, and tricks of the trade 
covering every golf shot. Special sec¬ 
tions for women, buying equipment. Pro¬ 
fusely illustrated. 253 pp. 4.95 

• 1661. GUNS AND SHOOTING. Lu¬ 
cian Cary. 

Covers all facets of this subject, includ¬ 
ing articles on skeet shooting, Constitu¬ 
tional rights on owning a gun, ballistics, 
wing shooting, rifles for boys, etc. Pro¬ 
fusely illustrated. 142 pp. 2.50 

• 1662. GYMNASTICS. Peter Rod- 
well. 

Progressive practices and modem coach¬ 
ing. Shows how gymnastics can provide 
a key to fitness. Contains 150 stunts and 
combined activities for demonstration or 
display purposes. Profusely illustrated. 
184 pp. 4.95 

• 1663. HOW I PLAY INSIDE GOLF. 
Doug Ford. 

Valuable tips on almost every golf prob¬ 
lem—fading, hooking, reading the green, 
sand play, strokes from uneven lies, 
choosing your club, etc. Line drawings. 
146 pp. 3.95 


• 1664. HOW TO BE FIT. (Rev. Ed.) 
Robert Kiphuth. 

Exercises for men and women designed to 
correct faulty posture, strengthen the en¬ 
tire body, and increase general vigor. No 
equipment is required. Well illustrated. 
151 pp. 3.95 

• 1665. HOWTO BOWL BETTER. Ned 
Day. 

Detailed instructions from champions in 
basic and advanced bowling techniques. 
Special sections on team play, bowling 
guide for women, league bowling, and 
how to score. Hundreds of sequence pho¬ 
tographs. 144 pp 2.50 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR SPORTS SE¬ 
RIES. 

Basic fundamentals of 20 sports, fully 
illustrated. Complete set 10.50 


1065. ARCHERY. 

62 pp. 

Paper .50 

1066. BADMINTON. 

70 pp. 

Paper .50 

1067. BASEBALL. 

102 pp. 

Paper .50 

1068. BASKETBALL. 

80 pp. 

Paper .50 

1069. BOWLING. 

58 pp. 

Paper .50 

1070. GOLF. 

70 pp. 

Paper .50 

1071. SOFTBALL. 

119 pp. 

Paper .50 

1072. TENNIS. 

81 pp. 

Paper .50 

1073. TRACK AND FIELD. 

64 pp. 

Paper .50 

1074. TUMBLING. 

40 pp. 

Paper .50 

1075. VOLLEYBALL. 

63 pp. 

Paper .50 

1076. WRESTLING. 

96 pp. 

Paper .50 

1324. DIVING. 

56 pp. 

Paper .50 

1325. LIFESAVING. 

44 pp. 

Paper .50 

1326. SWIMMING. 

48 pp. 

Paper .50 

1327. COMPETITIVE SWIMMING. 

48 pp. 

Paper .50 

1363. APPARATUS ACTIVITIES FOR 

MEN AND BOYS. 

64 pp. 

Paper .50 

1393. GYMNASTICS 

FOR GIRLS 

AND WOMEN. 

48 pp. 

Paper .50 

1437. TRAMPOLINING. 

40 pp. 

Paper .50 

1358. ADVANCED TUMBLING. 

40 pp. 

Paper .50 

• 1666. FENCING. 

60 pp. 

Paper .50 


• 1667. HOW TO PLAY AND TEACH 
VOLLEYBALL. J. Edmund Welch, Ed. 

A complete guide to teaching, coaching 
and playing volleyball. Includes hun¬ 
dreds of practical strategies and tips, of¬ 
fensive and defensive skills, conditioning 
training and duties of officials. Illustrated. 

168 pp. 3.75 



• 698. HOW TO PLAY CHAMPION¬ 
SHIP TENNIS. (Rev. Ed.) Oscar Fraley. 

More than 400 sequence photographs of 
eleven world-famous players illustrate 
the fundamentals and strategy of the 
game. Section on equipment, clothes, 
types of courts, etiquette. 98 pp. 

Paper 1.25 

• 1668. HOW TO PLAY SHUFFLE- 
BOARD. Col. P. C. Bullard. 

For beginners and experienced players. 
Explains fundamentals of the game, 
scoring, guarding, court peculiarities, 
strategy, teamwork, etc. All-time roll of 
champions. Profusely illustrated with 
diagrams and photographs. 99 pp. 

Paper 1.90 

1401. HUNTER’S MANUAL from “The 
American Rifleman.” 

A collection of selected “how to hunt” 
articles from “The American Rifleman.” 
Includes woodcraft, techniques for hunt¬ 
ing small and big game and selection of 
guns. Illustrated. 100 pp. Paper .75 

• 1669. THE JUDO INSTRUCTOR. M. 
G. Harvey. 

Teaches basic requirements. Suitable to 
instruct the serious independent beginner 
and to guide the Kyu grade instructor 
running a junior club. Profusely illus¬ 
trated by the author. 121 pp. 2.50 

• 1670. A MANUAL OF RIDING. Jen¬ 
nie M. Orr. 

Divided into three parts: a brief study of 
the horse, bridle and saddle; necessary 
details of proper mounting, position, use 
of the aids; care of the horse and equip¬ 
ment. Glossary. Illustrated. 35 pp. 

Spiral 1.75* 

• 1671. MODERN BODYBUILDING. 
David G. Johnson and Oscar Heiden- 
stam. 

A complete guide to the promotion of 
Fitness, strength, and physique. Based on 
medically approved progressive-resist¬ 
ance exercises, suitable for home or gym 
use. Line drawings and photographs. 
177 pp. 3.95 

715. MODERN VOLLEYBALL. Curtis 
Emery. 

Complete coverage of the game from 
fundamentals to precision plays. Practi¬ 
cal pointers for coaches and players. 25 
drawings and diagrams. 144 pp. 3.25 


*A of subject to /V'flcl membership discount. 
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720. OFFICIAL JUDO. Charles Yer- 
<ow. 

How to perform a fascinating sport that 
provides self-defense and develops self- 
confidence. Over 200 continuous action 
pictures teach basic holds, throws, de¬ 
fenses. 98 pp. Paper 1.25 

• 1672. PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HANDBOOK. (3rd Ed.) Don Cash 
Seaton, Irene A. Clayton, Howard C. 
Leibee and Lloyd Messersmith. 

Provides an orientation in physical edu¬ 
cation. Describes 28 popular sports with 
their terminology, hints, strategy. Se¬ 
lected references. Well illustrated. 343 
pp. Text. Paper 4.75* 

• 1673. SELF DEFENSE BY JUDO. M. 
G. Harvey. 

Explains methods of defending yourself 
against attack based on minimum force 
with maximum effect. For the serious 
male or female student. Line drawings. 
149 pp. 2.50 

1427. SHOOTING THE .22 RIFLE. Lt. 
Col. R. C. Andrews, and others. 

Guide for match shooting, both indoors 
and out. Discusses fundamentals, equip¬ 
ment, safety rules, wind doping for the 
tournament shooter, etc. Glossary of 
terms. Illustrated. 75 pp. Paper .75 

1515. SOFTBALL—With Official Rules. 
(3rd Ed.) Arthur T. Noren. 

Presents the techniques of the games, 
describing the duties and essential skills 
for each position, and the fundamentals 
of batting, base running and team play. 
Fully illustrated. 142 pp. 2.95 

• 1674. SPORTS FILM GUIDE. (4th 
Ed.) 

An annotated listing of more than 2,000 
16mm films currently available to 
schools, churches, fraternal organiza¬ 
tions, and the general public. Over 600 
films available on free-loan basis. 64 pp. 

Paper 2.00 


SIVRTS 

ILLUSTRATED 

■oca or BASEBALL 
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• 1675. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
OF BASEBALL. Eds. of Sports Illus¬ 
trated. 

Basic instructions from stars of the major 
leagues. Designed especially for begin¬ 
ners and their instructors. Explains 
pitching, hitting, catching, infielding, and 
outfielding. Profusely illustrated. 90 pp. 

2.75 

1334. SQUASH RACQUETS. Arthur M. 
Potter. 

Emphasizes the fundamentals of singles 
play: service and play, scoring. Doubles 
playing rules. Rules of play. References. 
U. S. Naval Institute Text. Diagrams. 
Photographs. 50 pp. Paper 1.60* 


1335. STAGING SUCCESSFUL TOUR¬ 
NAMENTS. E. Douglas Boyden and 
Roger C. Burton. 

A work manual of explanations and draw 
sheets on how to select, plan, conduct, 
and evaluate all kinds of sports tourna¬ 
ments: extended, round robin, elimina¬ 
tion. 171 pp. Loose leaf 4.75 

• 1676. TEACHING OF TENNIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND RECREATIONAL PRO¬ 
GRAMS. Eloise M. Jaeger and Harry 
“Cap” Leighton. 

To aid the tennis instructor in effective 
skill analysis, class procedures, organiza¬ 
tion, practical ideas for use of facilities 
and equipment. Illustrated. 121 pp. 

Spiral 3.25* 

744. TENNIS FOR TEACHERS. (Enl. 
Ed.) Helen I. Driver. 

Covers mechanics and teaching progres- • 
sions for 9 tennis strokes; footwork, tac¬ 
tics, court position and placement of 
shots. Illustrated. Contains official rules 
and wall chart. 219 pp. 5.00* 

1122. TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR. 
Helen I. Driver. 

A pocket-sized book for self-taught 
players who want to improve their 
strokes and strategy. Complete photo¬ 
graphic and diagramatic illustrations. 
109 pp. Paper 2.00* 

746. TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. 

(5th Ed.) George T. Bresnahan, W. W. 
Tuttle and Francis X. Cretzmeyer. 

Techniques of each event described 
step by step. Also daily schedules of 
practice, providing a pattern for the or¬ 
der in which techniques may be taught. 
528 pp. 5.50* 

THE V-FIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION SE- 
RIES. 

Illustrated guides to physical education 
edited and published by the U. S. Naval 


Institute. 

1081. BOXING. 

288 pp. 4.00 

1082. CONDITIONING EXERCISES. 

235 pp. 4.50 

1084. GYMNASTICS AND TUM¬ 
BLING. 

474 pp. 4.50 

1085. INTRAMURAL PROGRAMS. 

249 pp. 4.00 

1086. MODERN FENCING. 

289 pp. 3.00 

1087. SOCCER. 

192 pp. 4.00 

1089. TRACK AND FIELD. 

211 pp. 4.00 

1090. CHAMPIONSHIP WRESTLING. 

220 pp. 4.50 
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• 1677. WILLIE MOSCONI ON 
POCKET BILLIARDS. Willie Mosconi. 

Explains all phases of the game front 
fundamentals to championship play. In¬ 
cludes a glossary of terms, official rules, 
and championship records. Well illus¬ 
trated with photographs and diagrams. 
143 pp. Paper 1.00 

• 1678. WINNING BASKETBALL 
STRATEGY. Glenn Wilkes. 

Primarily a reference book for coaches 
and leaders. Covers routine strategy and 
strategy for special situations from be¬ 
fore the game until the final buzzer. Ex¬ 
plains use of charts to determine strategy. 
Illustrated. 203 pp. 4.95 

1447. THE WOMAN’S BOWLING 
GUIDE. Sylvia Wene. 

A guide to the basic principles of 
championship bowling by the Women’s 
National Individual Match Game Cham¬ 
pion for 1955. Information on leagues, 
equipment, scoring, bowling fashions. 
Well illustrated. 113 pp. 2.95 

WATER SPORTS 

660. AQUAFUN — WATER GAMES 
AND WATER CARNIVALS. National 
Recreation Assn. 

Games, relays, stunts and carnivals for 
fun in the water. 30 pp. Paper .50 

1113. AQUATIC GAMES, PAGEANTS, 
STUNTS. (Rev. Ed.) 

A file-sized brochure of water programs. 
Illustrated, with many suggestions on pro¬ 
motions, ways to build attendance. 36 
pp. 3.00 

• 1679. AQUATIC HANDBOOK. M. 
Alexander Gabrielsen, Betty Spears, 
Bramwell W. Gabrielsen. 

All aquatic activities except power boat¬ 
ing. Practical teaching suggestions and 
methods plus chapters on design and 
construction of pools, beach operation, 
camp waterfront layout, boat marinas. 
224 pp. Text 5.95* 

1114. BASIC SWIMMING. Robert 
Kiphuth and H. M. Burke. 

A manual of basic information for the 
beginner, the experienced swimmer and 
the teacher showing how to swim with 
the proper form and the minimum of ten¬ 
sion. 125 pp. 3.95 

1115. BEGINNING SYNCHRONIZED 
SWIMMING. (2nd Ed.) Betty Spears. 

A completely illustrated book for begin¬ 
ners includes action analysis, swimming 
to accompaniment, teaching hints, and 
learning progressions. Tells how to put 
on a successful water show. 147 pp. 

Spiral bound 3.00* 

1376. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
WATER SKIING. Robert Scharff. 

Written for both the beginner and the 
advanced skier. Includes information on 
required equipment, tricks, jumping, 
boat handling, water safety and tourna¬ 
ments. Over 100 illustrations. 191 pp. 

4.50 

1348. DIVE: The Complete Book of 
Skin Diving. Rick and Barbara Carrier. 

Information on diving equipment, swim¬ 
ming and diving techniques, spear-fish¬ 
ing, exploring, underwater photography; 
diving clubs. Illustrated. 294 pp. 4.95 
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• 1680. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
OUTBOARD CRUISING. Robert Scharff. 

From the selection of the boat and mo¬ 
tor to planning the cruise and house¬ 
keeping afloat. Glossary of outboard 
cruising terms. Illustrated with line draw¬ 
ings and photographs. 264 pp. 5.95 

688. FUN IN THE WATER. Thomas K. 
Cureton, Jr. 

Detailed instructions for over 250 aqua¬ 
tic games — individual stunts, dives, 
partner events and competitions. Il¬ 
lustrated. 143 pp. 4.00 

MODERN BOATING GUIDE SERIES. 

Covers all aspects of boating, including 
fishing and water skiing; boat buying, 
building, repair, equipment, etc. Pro¬ 
fusely illustrated. 

Cloth 2.95 
Paper 1.95 

• 1681. BUILDING YOUR BOAT 
FROM PLANS AND KITS. Hal Kelly. 

129 pp. 

• 1682. FITTING OUT AND REPAIR¬ 
ING YOUR BOAT. James D. Can- 
field. 

116 pp. 

• 1683. GUIDE FOR THE EXPERT 
OUTBOARDER. Bob Whittier. 

118 pp. 

• 1684. GUIDE TO BOATMANSHIP, 
SEAMANSHIP AND SAFE BOAT 
HANDLING. Brandt Aymar and 
John Marshall. 

116 pp. 

• 1685. GUIDE TO EQUIPPING 
YOUR BOAT. Bob Whittier. 

105 pp. 

• 1686. GUIDE TO SAILING. Leon¬ 
ard Fowle. 

128 pp. 

• 1687. HANK BOWMAN’S GUIDE 
TO BUYING YOUR BOAT. Hank 
Bowman. 

119 pp. 



• 1688. HANK BOWMAN’S GUIDE 
TO CARE AND REPAIR OF YOUR 
OUTBOARD MOTOR. Hank Bow¬ 
man. 

126 pp. 

• 1689. TOMMY BARTLETT’S GUIDE 
TO WATER SKIING. Tommy Bart¬ 
lett. 

119 pp. 

• 1690. USING YOUR BOAT FOR 
FISHING. E. L. “Buck” Rogers. 

112 pp. 

1415. NEW YMCA AQUATIC WORK¬ 
BOOK. Harold T. Friermood, Ed. 

YMCA Aquatic Literature Professional 
Series. Guidance for executives, camp 
directors, professional aquatic leaders in 
theoretical, technical and practical as¬ 
pects of aquatic programs. Illustrated. 
Eleven units. Loose-leaf binder. 11.50* 

1340. SAILING AND SMALL CRAFT 
DOWN THE AGES. Edgar L. Bloomster. 

A source book containing full definitions 
and descriptions of all types of craft 
throughout the world. Drawings and 
sketches of ships and rigging. 280 pp. 

6.50 

De Luxe Ed. 12.50* 

1349. THE SCIENCE OF SKIN AND 
SCUBA DIVING: Adventuring with 
Safety Under Water. (Rev. Ed.) Con¬ 
ference for National Cooperation in 
Aquatics. 

Facts on water skills and “waterman¬ 
ship” for safe and scientific diving as a 
hobby, or vocation. 306 pp. 4.95 

• 1691. SEAMANSHIP SIMPLIFIED. 
Elbert- Robberson. 

A basic guide to all phases of boating. 
Includes boat anatomy, Coast Guard re¬ 
quirements, maintenance, rules of the 
road, weather, safety, charts, position 
finding, night navigation, powerboat and 
sailboat handling, etc. Illustrated. 246 
pp. 4.95 



• 1692. THE SMALL BOAT GUIDE. 
Sam Crowther. 

A concise, comprehensive guide for all 
power boats, including cruisers, inboards, 
outboards, etc. Covers selecting and buy¬ 
ing, care and repair, engines, piloting, 
navigation, signals, winter storage, etc. 
Well illustrated. 224 pp. 2.95 

739. SWIMMING AND DIVING. (3rd 
Ed.) David A. Armbruster, Robert H. 
Allen, and Bruce Harlan. 

Coaching hints on swimming and diving 
with emphasis on good form in swim¬ 
ming, based on kinesiologic principles 
and physical laws. Drawings. 373 pp. 

5.00* 


• 1693. 250 BOATING QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED BY EXPERTS. Tom Bottom- 
ley, Ed. 

Answers to the most commonly asked 
questions on boat and engine selection 
and maintenance, rigging and sails, sea¬ 
manship, and cruising techniques. Mon¬ 
ey-saving tips. Buyer’s guide. Illustrated. 
146 pp. 3.50 

• 1694. WATER SKIING FOR ALL. 
(2nd Ed.) Walter N. Prince. 

Includes the fundamentals of water ski¬ 
ing, jumping, trick skiing, slalom skiing, 
boat driving, tournaments, barefoot and 
shoe skiing. Line drawings and photo¬ 
graphs. 181 pp. 3.75 

STORYTELLING & 

READING 

• 1695. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN. 

A guide to selecting books for children, 
ages four through twelve, in homes, 
schools, libraries, churches, camps, and 
other groups. Covers a wide range of in¬ 
terests and reading abilities. 125 pp. 

Paper 1.50* 

• 1696. EVERY CHILD’S STORY BOOK. 

Selected by Margaret Martignoni. * 

A collection of stories, poems, nursery 
rhymes, jokes, and riddles for children. 
Some are old favorites, others arc the 
work of modern writers. Subject index. , 
Illustrated. 273 pp. 3.95 

1477. FAMILY READING FESTIVAL. 
Stories and Poems to Read Together. 
Frances Cavanah, Ed. 

A collection of favorite poetry, animal 
stories, adventure stories, fairy talcs, fa¬ 
bles and tall tales by famous authors. Il¬ 
lustrated. 326 pp. 5.95 

• 1697. FAMOUS FRENCH FAIRY . 

TALES. David Stone, Comp. J 

From the original Perrault talcs. In¬ 
cludes “Sleeping Beauty,” "Puss-In- 
Boots,” “Blue Beard,” “The Three Wasted 
Wishes,” and other well-known stories. 
Color and black and white illustrations. 
192 pp. 2.95 

564. FOR THE STORYTELLER. National 
Recreation Assn. 

How to select stories and how to tell them 
effectively. With a bibliography. 36 pp. 

Paper .85 j 

1406. LET’S READ A STORY. Sidonie ( 
Matsner Gruenberg. 

Stories about familiar aspects of daily 
life for children who still want to be read 
to and those who are just beginning to 
read to themselves. Illustrated. 160 pp. 

2.95 

• 1698. LET’S READ TOGETHER — 
Books for Family Enjoyment. 

Books selected and annotated by a special 
committee of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Children’s 
Services Division of the American Li¬ 
brary Association. 96 pp. Paper 1.50* 

1485. STORY TELLING. Ruth Tooze. 

Offers concrete suggestions on how to tell 
a story. Includes 20 stories, a story poem 
and three ballads good for telling children 
of all ages. Annotated bibliography. 268 
pp. 4.25* 


*Not subject to NRA membership discount* 
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643. STORYTELLING. Virginia Mus- 
selman. 

Discusses the importance of storytelling, 
how to select the story, preparing it and 
telling it. Ways to vary the story-hour, 
how to start a story club, contests. Sug¬ 
gested reading. 26 pp. Paper .50 

1355. STORY-TELLING FOR YOU. 
Ruby Ethel Cundiff and Barbara Webb. 

Discusses where to find suitable stories; 
how to mold the story to your own style 
of delivery; rehearsing and reworking 
your story; facing your audience, etc. 103 
pp. Cloth 2.00 

Paper 1.00 

1051. THEY KNEW PAUL BUNYAN. 

E. C. Beck. 

Songs, anecdotes and stories told and 
retold by shantyboys and riverhogs from 
Maine to the Great Northwest. 255 pp. 

4.75 


COOPERATING 


Abingdon Press 
American Library Association 
American Youth Hostels, Inc. 
Antioch Press 

Arco Publishing Company, Inc. 
Association for Childhood Education 
International 
Association Press 
The Athletic Institute, Inc. 

A. S. Barnes & Company, Inc. 
Barron’s Educational Series, Inc. 

M. Barrows & Company, Inc. 
Bellman Publishing Company 
Brethren Press 

Miriam F. Brunner, Publisher 

Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

Burgess Publishing Company 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 

Children’s Theatre Press 
Chilton Company—Book Division 
The Christian Education Press 
Citadel Press 

Wm. Collins Sons & Company, Ltd. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company 
Crown Publishers, Inc. 

Davis Publications, Inc. 

T. S. Denison & Company, Inc. 

F. W. Dodge Corporation 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 

H. I. Driver Company 

E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc. 


TRAVEL 

1123. AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTEL 
HANDBOOK AND HOSTELERS’ MAN¬ 
UAL. 

Lists hostels in America and data on in¬ 
ternational travel in 32 countries. Man¬ 
ual section covers tips on hiking, skiing, 
camping, cycling, canoeing, horseback 
trips, facilities, equipment, food. 144 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

• 1699. BETTER VACATIONS FOR 
YOUR MONEY. Michael Frome. 

Describes various kinds of vacations from 
camping trips to big city tours. Section 
on vacations and tours to specific areas 
of the country and Canada. Well illus¬ 
trated. 187 pp. 2.95 


Emerson Books, Inc. 

Friendship Press 
Wilfred Funk, Inc. 

Girl Scout of the U.S.A. 

Golden Press, Inc. 

Harper & Brothers 
Harvey House, Publishers 
Hastings House Publishers, Inc. 

Herald Press 
Hill and Wang, Inc. 

Holiday House 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
Iowa State University Press 
Kamin Publishers 
J. B. Lippincott Company 
Lothrup, Lee & Shepard Company, Inc. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
David McKay Company, Inc. 
McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Company 

The Macmillan Company 
Macrae Smith Company, Publishers 
Meredith Publishing Company 
Julian Messner, Inc. 

William Morrow & Company, Inc. 

The C. V. Mosby Company 
National Recreation Association 
National Rifle Association of America 
Oceana Publications, Inc. 

Oxford University Press, Inc. 

The Pilgrim Press 

Pitman Publishing Corporation 


• 1700. EXPLORING OUR NATIONAL 
PARKS AND MONUMENTS. (Rev. 5»h 
Ed.) Devereux Butcher. 

Information on how parks are established 
and maintained, geographical features, 
wildlife, trees and plants, accommoda¬ 
tions available. Photographs—280 black 
and white, 26 color. 288 pp. 5.00 

• 1701. TRAILER TRAVEL HERE AND 
ABROAD. Wally Byam. 

Discusses trailer history, how to choose a 
trailer, advantages of trailer travel, how 
to prepare for a trip. Describes trips 
through the United States, Mexico, Can¬ 
ada, Europe and Africa. Illustrations. 
303 pp. 4.95 


Play Schools Association 
Plays, Inc. 

Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

♦ 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons 

The Rafter Crafters 

Regional Plan Association, Inc. 

Reinhold Publishing Corporation 

The Ridge Press 

Rinehart & Company, Inc. 

The Ronald Press Company 
Row, Peterson & Company 
Roy Publishers 
St. Petersburg Times 
Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Company 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
Summy-Birchard Publishing Company 
Swimming Pool Age 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher 
United States Naval Institute 
University of Illinois Press 
University of Michigan Press 
University of Minnesota Press 
University of New Mexico Press 
University of Washington Press 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
Watson-Guptill Publications, Inc. 
Franklin Watts, Inc. 

Wayne State University Press 
William-Frederick Press 
The Willis Music Company 
Yale University Press 
Ziff-Davis Publishing Company 
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INDEX 


Titles added to AGBOR this year. 


ABCS OF CAMP MUSIC . 7 

ABCS OF PLAY PRODUCING: A HAND¬ 
BOOK FOR THE NONPROFESSIONAL, 

THE .-. 10 

Abels, Alexander . 6 

ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS . 12 

ACTIVE GAMES FOR THE LIVE WIRES .... 12 

ACTIVITIES IN CERAMICS . 4 

ACTIVITIES IN CHILD EDUCATION: FOR 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHER — 3 

• ADMINISTRATION OF GIRL SCOUT 

CAMPING . 7 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE MODERN 

CAMP . 7 

ADOLESCENCE AND DISCIPLINE: A 

MENTAL HYGIENE PRIMER . 15 

ADVANCE TUMBLING . 22 

ADVENTURING IN NATURE . 17 


Alger, Joseph . 

ALL ABOUT SWIMMING POOLS . 

All CHILDREN WANT TO LEARN—A 

GUIDE FOR PARENTS . 

ALL IN PLAY—ADVENTURES IN LEARN¬ 
ING —. 

Allen, Catherine . 

Allstram, Elizabeth .. 

AMATEUR MAGICIAN’S HANDBOOK, 

THE .—— 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER’S HAND¬ 
BOOK, THE — ... 

AMERICAN FOLK ART. 

AMERICAN RECREATION ANNUAL 
AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTEL HANDBOOK 
AND HOSTELER’S MANUAL 

AMERICA’S GARDEN BOOK . 

Anderson, Andy .......... ■ • • • * «..««•.« 

Anderson, Walter W., and others 

Andrews, Gladys . 

Andrews, Lt. Cal. R. C., and others 
ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS* A 
CALENDAR OF DAYS AND HOW TO 


6 

11 

20 

20 




Anthony, H. E. .. 

Antrim, Doran K. .... 

APPARATUS ACTIVITIES FOR MEN AND 

BOYS .. .... ... •• 

AQUAFUN—WATER GAMES AND WATER 

CARNIVALS ... 

AQUARIUM BOOK FOR BOYS AND 
GIR IS § A N ••*•••« • • • 

AQUATIC GAMES, PAGEANTS, STUNTS 

AQUATICS HANDBOOK . 

ARCHERY ... 

Armonlno, Dominic C. 

Armbruster, David A. ond Leslie W. 

Irwin . 

Armbruster, David A., Robert H. Allen, 

and Bruce Harlan .—.. 

ART ACTIVITIES ALMANAC. 

ART ALWAYS CHANGES: HOW TO UN¬ 
DERSTAND MODERN PAINTING 4 

ART AND CRAFT OF HAND WEAVING* 
INCLUDING FABRIC DESIGN, THE 4 

Art Education Alumni Assn., Wayne State 

University, Eds. 4 

ART FOR EVERYONE . 5 

ART FOR THE FAMILY .. 5 

ART FROM SCRAP . 5 

ART GUIDE . 5 

ART OF DRYING PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 

THE ...... «« .«............................... ... 5 

ART OF KNOTTING AND SPLICING, THE 13 
ART OF MAKING DANCES, THE. 9 


ART OF MAKING MOSAICS, THE .. .. 5 

ART OF WOOD CARVING, THE. 5 

ARTS AND CRAFTS PROGRAM MANUAL 5 

ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES.— 5 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: THEIR NA¬ 
TURE AND USE ... 11 

AUTOHARP ACCOMPANIMENTS TO OLD 

FAVORITE SONGS. 16 

Aymar, Brandt and John Marshall . 24 

B 

BADMINTON .22 

Bailey, Howard ... 10 

Baker, Robert H. and Herbert S. Zim 17 

Bale, Robert O. .... — 6, 21 

Ball, Edith l. 15 

Baranskl, Matthew 6 

Barbaur, Russell and Ruth . 7 

Barr, Lillian J. ... .. 16 

BARRON’S TEEN-AGE SUMMER GUIDE 20 

Bartlett, Tammy. .. 24 

BASEBALL. 22 

BASEBALL FOR BOYS 21 

BASIC PHOTOGRAPHY _ 13 

BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS 21 

BASIC SWIMMING 23 


BIRDS . 17 

Blair, Elizabeth .. 16 

Blaamster, Edgar L. 24 

Blumenau, Lill. 4 

Blumenthal, Louis H. . 19 

• BOARD AND TABLE GAMES FROM MANY 

CIVILIZATIONS 12 

• BODY BUILDING . 21 

Bolton, Eleanor Reed . 6 

• BOOK OF AMERICAN INDIANS, THE 15 

BOOK OF AMERICAN INDIAN GAMES 15 

BOOK OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, THE . 5 

BOOK OF GAMES — FOR HOME, 

SCHOOL, PLAYGROUND — 12 

BOOK OF INDIAN LIFE CRAFTS 15 

• BOOK OF PLANTERS, THE 5 

Bars!, Evelyne and Elmer D. Mitchell 20 

Battamley, Tam, Ed. 24 

Bawen, Geargene ... — 4 

Bowers, Ethel, Ed. 9, 15, 20 

BOWLING — 22 

Bowman, Clarice M. 8 

Bowman, Hank 24 

BOXING _ ..... 23 

Bayden, E. Douglas and Roger C. Burton 23 
BOYS’ ENTERTAINMENT BOOK, THE 19 

BOYS’ SECOND BOOK OF RADIO AND 


19 

• 

BASIC WOODWORK PROJECTS . 

5 

ELECTRONICS, THE 


• 

13 

11 


BASKETBALL . .. . 

22 

Bradley, David, Ralph Miller, and 

Alii- 




Bateman, John F. and Paul V. Gavernali 

22 

son Merrill 



21 

13 


Beck, E. C. . ... 

25 

Braucher, Howard 



20 



Beckhard, Richard 

15 

BREATHERS AND STRETCHERS 



19 

13 

• 

BEGINNER'S BOOK OF Oil PAINTING, 


Bresnahan, George T., W. W. Tuttle, 

and 


4 


THE 

5 

Francis X. Cretzmeyer 



23 

8 

• 

BEGINNER’S BOOK OF POTTERY, THE 


Brewster, Benjamin 



21 



PART li COIL AND SLAB POTTERY 

5 

Brings, Lawrence M. 

10 

, 19, 

20 

25 

• 

BEGINNER S BOOK OF POTTERY, THE 


Brobeck, Florence 



19 

17 


PART 2i THROWING, CASTING, DEC- 


Brooks, Leonard 



6 

6 


ORATION, FIRING 

5 

Brawn, Jeanette Perkins 



3 

15 

• 

BEGINNER'S BOOK OF WATERCOLOUR 


Brown, Stanley and Barbara 



18 

9 


PAINTING, THE 

5 

Brunner, Miriom F. — 



11 

23 

• 

BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO THE SKIES, A 

17 

• BUILDING YOUR BOAT FROM 

PLANS 




BEGINNING SYNCHRONIZED SWIM- 


AND KITS 


* 

24 



MING 

23 

Bullard, Col. P. C. 



22 

14 


Bell, R. C . . 

12 

Burchenal, Elizabeth 



9 

18 


Benson, B. A. 

13 

Burnett, R. Will, Harvey 1. Fisher, 

and 


16 


Benson, Kenneth R. 

5 

Herbert S. Zlm — 



18 



Berger, H. Jean, Comp. 

8 

Bush-Brown, James ond Louise 



17 

22 


Berk, Barbara 

11 

Butcher, Devereux 



25 



Berk, Barbara and Jeanne Bendick 

11 

Butler, George D. 8, 

11, IB. 

19 

23 


Best, Dick and Beth 

17 

Buttalph, Edna G. 



16 



BEST PLAYS FOR THE CHURCH 

10 

Byom, Wally 



25 

13 


Bethers, Ray . 4, 6 

Byers, Ralph E. 



7 

23 


BETTER 80X1NG — AN ILLUSTRATED 






23 


GUIDE .. 

21 

c 




22 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS BARBE- 


v» 




12 


CUE BOOK... 

8 







Better Homes and Gardens, Eds. of 8, 13, 

21 

• CAGE BIRDS IN COLOR 



13 

21 

• 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS FIRST AID 


CAMP CRAFT 



7 



FOR YOUR FAMILY 

21 

CAMPCRAFT SKILLS — 



8 

24 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS FLOWER 


CAMP COUNSELOR’S MANUAL 



7 

4 


ARRANGING . 

13 

CAMP PROGRAM BOOK, THE 



B 


• 

BETTER VACATIONS FOR YOUR MONEY 

25 

CAMP SITE DEVELOPMENT 



7 


BETTY WHITE’S DANCING MADE EASY 
BETTY WHITE’S LATIN-AMERICAN DANCE 

BOOK .... _ 

BETTY WHITE’S TEEN-AGE DANCE BOOK 
BETTY WHITE’S TEEN-AGE DANCE ETI¬ 
QUETTE . 

8IBLE GAMES FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
8IBLIOGRAPHY OF BOOKS FOR CHIL- 
DREN, ..... ....... ... . 

Biddle, Dorothy and Dorothea Blom 
BIG BOOK OF CHRISTMAS, THE 
8IRCHARD MUSIC SERIES* KINDER¬ 
GARTEN .. . 


9 

9 

9 

3 

24 

14 

14 

16 


CAMP WATERFRONT PROGRAMS AND 
MANAGEMENT 7 

CAMPING _ B 

CAMPING AND OUTDOOR COOKING B 

CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT 8 

CANDLE BOOK, THE 5 

Canfield, James D. 24 

Carhart, Arthur B 

Corrler, Rick and Barbara 23 

Carter, Joan l. 4 

Cary, Lucian 22 

Casey, Beotrlce Marie 3, 10 

Cater, Ruth Cooley IB 


* 7Tl/#« Ad (it'd to AGBOR tht» yrar. 
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Cavanah, Frances, Ed. 24 

CERAMICS HANDBOOK. 5 

CHAIK TALK STUNTS. .. 19 

CHAMPIONSHIP WRESTLING ... . 23 

Chapman, Frederick M. 4 

Chapman, Margaret, Daris E. Gaudette, 
and Catherine T. Hammett. 20 


Chapman, Margaret, Marie E. Gaudette, 
and Catherine T. Hammett . 

Chapman, Sydney.. 

CHARACTER DIMENSION OF CAMPING, 

THE . 

CHECKERS IN TEN LESSONS. 

Cherry, Raymond . 

CHESS IN TEN LESSONS... 

CHILDREN CAN MAKE IT . 

CHILDREN'S THEATRE MANUAL 
CHILD'S UNFOLDMENT THROUGH MUSIC, 

THE. 

CHRISTMAS: ITS CAROLS, CUSTOMS AND 

LEGENDS . 

CHRISTMAS BOOK, THE (364) . 

CHRISTMAS BOOK, THE (1606) 

CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS. 

CHRISTMAS CRAFTS AND DECORATIONS 

CHRISTMAS IDEA BOOK . 

CHRISTMAS PLAYS AND PROGRAMS 
CLASSROOM TEACHER'S GUIDE TO PHY¬ 
SICAL EDUCATION, A ... 

Clawsan, Marian . 

Clegg, Helen and Mary Laram ... 

Clemens, Frances, Robert Tully, and Ed¬ 
ward Crill, Eds. 

CLOWN ACT OMNIBUS . 

CLUBWOMAN'S ENTERTAINMENT BOOK, 

THE . 

Caffln, Joseph ... 

COKESBURY PARTY BOOK, THE . . 

Calby, C. B. 21, 

COMMITTEE COMMON SENSE . 

COMMUNITY RECREATION __. 

COMMUNITY SPORTS AND ATHLETICS— 
ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, 

PROGRAM . 

COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC RELA¬ 
TIONS: HOW TO MAKE THE BEST OF 

BOTH OF THEM. 

COMPASS AND MAPS. 

COMPETITIVE SWIMMING .—. 

COMPLETE ARCHERY HANDBOOK 
COMPLETE BOOK OF CAMPFIRE PRO¬ 
GRAMS, THE . 

COMPLETE BOOK OF CHILDREN’S PLAY, 


THE . 

COMPLETE BOOK OF COIN COLLECTING, 


THE 




COMPLETE BOOK OF GYMNASTICS 


COMPLETE BOOK OF OUTBOARD CRUIS¬ 
ING, THE . 

COMPLETE BOOK OF WATER SKIING, 


THE . 

COMPLETE CHRISTMAS BOOK, THE. 

COMPLETE HANDBOOK OF BOWLING, 


THE . 

CONDITIONING EXERCISES. 

CONDUCT OF PLAYGROUNDS. 

Conference far National Cooperation in 

Aquatics .. 

Canaver, Herbert S. 

CONSERVATION .. 


COOKING OUT-OF-DOORS. 

Coo p er , H o I .... * 

COPPERCRAFT AND SILVER MADE AT 
HOME . 


Carbin, H. Dan .—. 

COSTUME BOOK FOR PARTIES AND 

PLAYS, THE . 

COSTUMING FOR THE MODERN STAGE 

Cattam, Clarence and Herbert S. Zim . 

COUNSELING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE . .. 

COUNSELOR’S JOB, THE . 

COURSE IN MAKING MOSAICS: AN IN¬ 
TRODUCTION TO THE ART AND 

CRAFT.-. 

CRAFT PROJECTS FOR CAMP AND PLAY¬ 
GROUND . 

CRAFTS FOR FUN . 


B 

IB 

7 
12 

6 

12 

5 
9 

16 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 
10 

15 
21 

6 

3 

10 

19 
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19 

22 

15 
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20 
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24 

23 

14 

21 
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19 
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8 

8 

5 

5 

16 

10 

11 

17 

15 
7 


5 

5 

5 


CREATING WITH MATERIALS FOR WORK 

AND PLAY . 5 

• CREATING WITH PAPER: BASIC FORMS 

AND VARIATIONS . 5 

CREATIVE ACTIVITIES. 5 

CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CAMPERS 8 

CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CHILDREN ... . 5 

CREATIVE DRAMATICS FOR CHILDREN .. 9 

CREATIVE HANDWORK IDEAS . 5 

CREATIVE NATURE CRAFTS . 6 

CREATIVE PLAYGROUNDS AND RECREA¬ 
TION CENTERS. 11 

CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENTS FOR 

CHILDREN . 9 

Crawhurst, Narman H.. 14 

Crawther, Sam . 24 

Cundiff, Ruby Ethel and Barbara Webb 25 

Curetan, Thomas K., Jr. 24 

D 


D’Amico, Victor, Frances Wilson, and 

Mareen Maser . 5 

DANCE A WHILE. 9 

DANCE HANDBOOK . 9 

DANCE IN PSYCHOTHERAPY. 3 

Danfard, Howard G. .... 19 

Daniel, Oliver, Camp.—. 17 

Day, Cyrus Lawrence . 13 

Day, Ned . 22 

DECENTRALIZED CAMPING—A HAND¬ 
BOOK . 7 

• DECORATING WITH PODS AND CONES 6 

DeMarche, Edythe and David . 19 

Depew, Arthur M. 19 

• DEVELOPING CAMP SITES AND FACILI¬ 

TIES . 7 

DEVELOPING VOLUNTEERS FOR SERVICE 

IN RECREATION PROGRAMS. 15 

Diller, Mary Black . 6 

Dimack, Hedley S., Ed. 7 

DIRECTING CHURCH DRAMA—A MAN¬ 
UAL FOR LEADERS IN SUMMER 
SCHOOLS, CAMPS AND CONFER¬ 
ENCES .~. 11 

DITTY BAG, THE . 16 

DIVE: THE COMPLETE BOOK OF SKIN 

DIVING . 23 

DIVING . 22 

Division af Program Services, Camp Fire 

Girls, Inc. 8 

DOG OBEDIENCE TRAINING. 13 

Daherty, J. Kenneth. 7 

• DOMINOES: FIVE-UP AND OTHER GAMES 

INCLUDING OFFICIAL RULES AND 

ODDS .-. 12 

Donnelly, Richard J., William G. Helms, 

and Elmer D. Mitchell . 12 

Doty, Richord S. 7 

Dawner, Marian . 14 

DRIED FLOWERS WITH A FRESH LOOK .... 6 

• DRIFTWOOD BOOK, THE. 13 

Driver, Helen 1. 23 

Duran, Clement A. 20 

Durand, Herbert . 18 

Durland, Frances Caldwell . 9 

Durniak, John, Harvey Shaman, and An¬ 
drew V. Wahlberg. 14 

Dwarkin, Martin S. 21 

Dyer, Donald B. 16 

Dykema, Peter, and others . 17 

• DYNAMICS OF PARK DEMAND, THE . 21 


E 


EASY ARENA PLAYS . 10 

EASY STUNTS AND SKITS. 19 

EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL AC¬ 
TIVITIES . 21 

88 SUCCESSFUL PLAY ACTIVITIES _ 19 

Eisenberg, Helen and Larry .... 3, 16, 19, 20 

Eisenberg, James . 7 

Elliott, Grace L. 15 

Ellis, Mary Jackson •.. ... 5 

Ellis, Mary Jackson and Frances Lyons .... 12 


Emery, Curtis . 22 

ENAMELING FOR FUN AND PROFIT. 6 

• ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORTS, THE. 21 

Enterline, Mildred Hahn. 10 

Evans, Larry. 12 

• EVERYBODY’S BOOK OF BETTER SPEAK¬ 

ING . 15 

• EVERY CHILD'S STORY BOOK . 24 

EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY . 19 

• EXPERT SKIING. 21 

• EXPLORING OUR NATIONAL PARKS AND 

MONUMENTS . 25 


F 


• FAMILY BOOK OF GAMES, THE .... 3 

• FAMILY BOOK OF HOME ENTERTAINING, 

THE . 19 

FAMILY FUN BOOK, THE . 3 

FAMILY READING FESTIVAL .. 24 

• FAMOUS FRENCH FAIRY TALES 24 

Farb, Peter _ IB 

Farina, Albert M., Josephine M. Smith, 

and Sal H. Furth .. 12 

• FENCING 22 

• FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND 

SHRUBS . 18 

• FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD 

FLOWERS. 18 

• FIELD BOOK OF COMMON FERNS 18 

• FIELD BOOK OF COMMON ROCKS AND 

MINERALS . 18 

• FIELD BOOK OF INSECTS . 18 

FIELD BOOK OF NATURE ACTIVITIES 17 

• FIELD BOOK OF NORTH AMERICAN 

MAMMALS . 18 

• FIELD BOOK OF PONDS AND STREAMS 18 

• FIELD BOOK OF SEASHORE LIFE 18 

• FIELD BOOK OF SNAKES OF THE UNITED 

STATES AND CANADA 1 8 

• FIELD BOOK OF THE SKIES 18 

• FIELD BOOK OF WILD BIRDS AND THEIR 

MUSIC . IB 

• FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS, A.17 

FIELD OF RECREATION, THE 20 

• FINGER PLAYTIME 12 

FIRST BOAT: HOW TO PICK IT AND USE 

IT FOR FUN AFLOAT . 21 

• FIRST BOOK OF ASTRONOMY, THE .... 17 

FIRST BOOK OF BASEBALL, THE 21 

FIRST BOOK OF BASKETBALL, THE .... 22 
FIRST BOOK OF CHESS, THE .. 12 

FIRST BOOK OF FOOTBALL, THE 21 

FIRST BOOK OF STAGE COSTUME AND 


FIRST BOW AND ARROW: HOW TO USE 
IT SKILLFULLY FOR OUTDOOR FUN 22 

FIRST CAMPING TRIP: HOW TO MAKE IT 
EASIER AND MORE COMFORTABLE 22 

FIRST FISH: WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
TO CATCH HIM. 22 

• FIRST PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 10 

FIRST RIFLE: HOW TO SHOOT IT 

STRAIGHT AND USE IT SAFELY 22 

FIRST SPORTS BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 

OUTDOORSMAN . 21, 22 

Fisher, Aileen . 10,14 

FISHES . 18 

• FITTING OUT AND REPAIRING YOUR 

BOAT . 24 

FLOWERS 17 

FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS 6 

FOLK DANCES AND SINGING GAMES 9 

FOLK DANCES FROM OLD HOMELANDS 9 

FOOTBALL FUNDAMENTALS 22 

Farbush, William and Harry R. Allen 1 2 

Ford, Daug . 22 

FOR THE STORYTELLER 24 

FORTY APPROACHES TO ' INFORMAL 

SINGING __. 16 

Fawle, Leonard . 24 

Fax, Larene K., Peggy Bragan, and Annie 

Louise Butler r . 20 

Fraley, Oscar . 21, 22 

Frank, Lawrence K. 15 

Friedman, Edward L. 20 


Titlet Added to AGBOR thi» year. 






















































































































• FRIENDSHIP DRAMA SAMPLER, THE 10 

Friermaad, Harald T., Ed. .. 21, 24 

Frieswyk, Siebolt H. 16 

Frome, Michael . 25 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM AFRICA 19 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM CHINA 19 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM INDIA, PAK¬ 
ISTAN AND CEYLON . 19 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM JAPAN 19 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM SOUTHEAST 

ASIA ... 19 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM THE MIDDLE 

EAST . 19 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM THE OTHER 

AMERICAS . 19 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM THE U. S. AND 

CANADA . 19 

FUN AND FESTIVAL SERIES. 19 

• FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE. 19 

FUN FOR PARTIES AND PROGRAMS 19 

FUN IN THE WATER ... 24 

• FUN ON WHEELS.?. 3 

• FUN WITH ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 6 

FUN WITH CHALK TALK 19 

• FUN WITH SHAPES IN SPACE 6 

FUN WITH SKITS, STUNTS AND STORIES 19 
FUN WITH STUNTS., .. 19 

G 

Gabrielsen, M. Alexander and Caswell 

M. Miles, Eds.—. 11 

Gabrielsen, M. Alexander, Betty Spears, 

and Bramwell W. Gabrielsen . 23 

Gabrielson, Ira N. and Herbert S. Zim . 17 

GAMES AND FUN FOR PARTIES .19 

GAMES AND STUNTS FOR ALL OCCA¬ 
SIONS . . .. 12 

• GAMES FOR ALL AGES AND HOW TO 

USE THEM . 12 

GAMES FOR BOYS AND MEN. 12 

GAMES FOR CHILDREN 12 

GAMES FOR GROWNUPS .12 

GAMES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOLS . 12 

GAMES FOR QUIET HOURS AND SMALL 

SPACES . 12 

GAMES FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON .. 14 
GAMES FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

GRADES . 12 

GAMES FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN. 12 

GAMES SERIES . 12 

GAMES WE LIKE TO PLAY. 12 

GARDENING: A NEW WORLD FOR CHIL¬ 
DREN . 17 

Gardner, Grace H. ..1 2 

Garraway, Dave . 3 

GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT. 6 

GENERAL PLASTICS: PROJECTS AND PRO¬ 
CEDURES . 6 

Geri, Frank H. 1 2 

• GET IN THERE AND PAINT . 6 

GETTING THE MOST OUT OF DISCUS¬ 
SION . 20 

GIANT BOOK OF FAMILY FUN AND 

GAMES, THE . 3 

Gilday, Edward . 17 

Gilliss, Flora . 3 

Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. ... 7, B 

• GIRLS* BOOK OF SKATING, THE _22 

• GOLDEN BOOK OF CHURCH PLAYS 10 

GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS: A 

TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS OF 
OUR PEOPLE . . .... 16 

GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES, THE . 17, 18 
GOLF . 22 

• GOLF FOR WOMEN .. 22 

• GOLF MAGAZINE’S PRO POINTERS AND 

STROKE SAVERS . 22 

GOOD THINGS FOR CHURCH GROUPS 3 
GOOD THINGS FOR EVERYDAY PRO¬ 
GRAMS 10 

Goodrich, Lois . 7 

Gorbaty, Narman.. 6 • 

Grentzer, Rose Marie and Marguerite V. 

Hood . 16 

Grey, Vivian. 17 • 


• Titles Added to AGliOR this --yvor. 


GROUNDS MAINTENANCE HANDBOOK 1 1 

GROWTH THROUGH PLAY ... 12 

Gruenberg, Sidanie Matsner .. 24 

GUIDE FOR CHAIRMEN, A . . 15 

GUIDE FOR PLANNING THE SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE SWIMMING POOL AND 

NATATORIUM, A . . 11 

GUIDE FOR THE EXPERT OUTBOARDER .. 24 
GUIDE TO BOATMANSHIP, SEAMAN¬ 
SHIP, AND SAFE BOAT HANDLING .. . 24 
GUIDE TO EQUIPPING YOUR BOAT . 24 
GUIDE TO PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 

A ... 15 

GUIDE TO SAILING . 24 

GUNS AND SHOOTING. 22 

GYMNASTICS ... 22 

GYMNASTICS AND TUMBLING . 23 

GYMNASTICS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN . 22 

H 


Hacker, Fred and Prescott Eames 20 

Hahn, Mildred B. ... ... 11 

Haines, Ray E. 6 

Hake, Herbert V. . 11 

Hammett, Catherine T. B 

Hammett, Catherine T. and Carol M. Hor- 

rocks .. 

Hammett, Catherine T. and Virginia Mus- 

selman .—.. 

HAND DECORATION OF FABRICS, THE 
HANDBOOK FOR OBSERVING THE SATEL¬ 
LITES .. 

HANDBOOK OF CAMP MAINTENANCE . 
HANDBOOK OF CHRISTMAS DECORA¬ 
TION, A . 

HANDBOOK OF CO-ED TEEN ACTIVI¬ 
TIES 

HANDBOOK OF INDOOR GAMES AND 

STUNTS . 

HANDBOOK OF SKITS AND STUNTS, 

THE. 

HANK BOWMAN’S GUIDE TO BUYING 

YOUR BOAT .—. 

HANK BOWMAN’S GUIDE TO CARE AND 
REPAIR OF YOUR OUTBOARD MOTOR 

Harbin, E. O.. 16, 

Harris, Pittman, and Swenson .. 9 

Hartley, Ruth E. and Robert M. Golden- 

son ... 

Hartwig, Marie D. 

Harvey, M. G. . 22, 


8 

B 

6 

IB 

7 

14 

19 

19 

19 

24 

24 

19 


20 

7 

23 


Haupt, Enid, Ed. 20 


HAVING FUN WITH MUSIC 
Hay, Henry... 


16 

13 


Hazeltine, Mary Emogene . 14 

Heaffard, Philip . 12 

Heller, Ruth, Comp. 14 

Heller, Ruth, Comp, and Arr. . 17 

Heller, Ruth and Walter Goodell, Arrs. .. 17 

Hendrickson, Edwin . 6 

HERE’S HOW: A BASIC STAGECRAFT 

BOOK ._. 11 

Hewitt, Barnard, J. F. Foster, and Muriel 

Sibell Wolle . 11 

HI-FI GUIDE . 13 

HI-FI HANDBOOK.. 13 

Hill, Adrian . . 5, 7 

Hill, Beatrice H. 4 

Hill, Beatrice H. and Elliott M. Cohen 4 

Hillcourt, William .. .. 17 

Hindman, Darwin A.. .. ... 19 

Hochman, Louis . 21 

Hodgson, Dick and H. Jay Bullen. 11 

Hoefler, Donald Carl ... .13 

Hoffmeister, Donald F. and Herbert S. Zim 17 

Hofsinde, Robert . 15 

Hoke, Helen and Joseph Leeming. 19 

HOLIDAY CRAFT AND FUN 14 

HOLIDAY DRAWING BOOK, THE .. . 6 

HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS .. 10 
HOME CRAFTS HANDBOOK, THE 6 

HOME PLAY . 3 

HOP, SKIP AND SING. 16 

Horowitz, Al . 12 

Howard, Neale E. 18 

HOW I PLAY INSIDE GOLF . 22 


HOW TO BE A BOARD OR COMMITTEE 

MEMBER . 19 

HOW TO BE A MODERN LEADER . 15 

HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL EMCEE 19 

• HOW TO BE FIT . 22 

• HOW TO BOWL BETTER . 22 

HOW TO CARVE CHARACTERS IN WOOD 6 
HOW TO DEVELOP BETTER LEADERS .15 
HOW TO DO IT—ARTS AND CRAFTS 

PROJECTS FOR THE RECREATION 

PROGRAM . 5 

HOW TO DRAW . 6 

HOW TO FIND YOUR OWN STYLE IN 
PAINTING . 6 

• HOW TO GROW HOUSE PLANTS. 1 3 

HOW TO HAVE A SHOW . 11 

HOW TO HELP FOLKS HAVE FUN_ . 20 

• HOW TO HELP GROUPS MAKE DECI¬ 

SIONS . 15 

HOW TO HELP PEOPLE . 15 

HOWTO IMPROVE YOUR SPORTS SERIES 22 
HOW TO LEAD GROUP SINGING 16 

• HOW TO LIVE WITH A PARAKEET 13 

HOW TO MAKE AND PLAY A SHEPHERD 


PIPE.. 6 

HOW TO PLAN AND CONDUCT WORK¬ 
SHOPS AND CONFERENCES. 15 


• HOW TO PLAY AND TEACH VOLLEYBALL 22 

• HOW TO PLAY CHAMPIONSHIP TENNIS 22 

• HOW TO PLAY SHUFFLEBOARD . 22 

HOW TO PRODUCE A PLAY .. 11 

HOW TO PUT ON AN AMATEUR CIRCUS 20 
HOW TO SURVIVE ON LAND AND SEA 21 
HOW TO USE A TAPE RECORDER 11 

• HOW TO USE ROLE PLAYING EFFEC¬ 


TIVELY . 15 

HOW TO WORK WITH GROUPS 15 

* HOW TO WORK WITH , TEEN-AGE 

GROUPS.-. 15 

HOW TO WORK WITH YOUR BOARD 

AND COMMITTEES . 19 

Hubbard, Alice Harvey . 9 

Huber, Louis J. . 10 

Hughes, Toni .—. 6 

Humphrey, Doris . 9 

Hunt, Beatrice A. and Harry Robert Wil¬ 
son . 1 3 

Hunt, Valerie V. .~. 4 

HUNTER’S MANUAL . 2 2 

Hutchinson, John l. 19 

Hyman, N. Richard . 5 


I 


Ickis, Marguerite.— . . 6, 14 


Ickis, Marguerite and Reba Selden Esh 5 
• IGY: YEAR OF DISCOVERY. IB 


ILLUSTRATED GAMES AND RHYTHMS 
FOR CHILDREN (PRIMARY GRADES) 12 
ILLUSTRATED GAMES, RHYTHMS AND 
STUNTS FOR CHILDREN (UPPER ELE¬ 


MENTARY) . 12 

INDIAN AND FAMOUS SCOUT PLAYS 15 
INDIAN BEADWORK 15 

INDIAN GAMES AND CRAFTS . 15 

INDIAN PICTURE WRITING. 15 


INFORMAL DRAMATICS .10 

Ingle, Lester and Herbert S. Zim.IB 

INSECTS ... .—— .. 17 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR COM¬ 


MUNITY CENTER LEADERSHIP 16 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR PARKS AND 
RECREATION 16 

INSPIRATIONAL POETRY FOR CAMP AND 

YOUTH GROUPS . 8 

INTRAMURAL PROGRAMS 23 

INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY REC¬ 
REATION B 

• INTRODUCTION TO FOLK MUSIC IN THE 

UNITED STATES, AN 16 

INTRODUCTION TO GROUP DYNAMICS 16 
IT’S FUN TO BE A COUNSELOR .... 7 

• IT’S TIME FOR CHRISTMAS 14 


J 


Jackson, Grace Rogers and Jeannette 
Pruyn Reed 17 


28 













































































































Jaeger, Elaise M. and Harry "Cap’' 

Leightan . 23 

Jenkins, Lauisa and Barbara Mills . 5 

JEWELRY MAKING FOR FUN AND PROFIT 6 
JEWELRY MAKING FOR THE BEGINNING 

CRAFTSMAN.. 6 

JOBS IN CAMP AND CONFERENCE 

BOOKLETS . 7 

Johns, Ray . 19 

Jahnsan, David G. and Oscar Heidenstam 22 

Jahnsan, Gaylard . 18 

Jahnsan, Lillian . 6, 7 

Jahnsan, Pauline. 5 


JOKES, RIDDLES, PUNS: THE BEST OF 


BRIEF HUMOR. 19 

Jay, Barbara E. 7, 8 

JUDO INSTRUCTOR, THE . 22 


JUST FOR VARIETY .*.. 10 



Kafka, Francis J. 6 

Kaplan, Jerame . 4 

Keeney, C. H. 10 

Kelly, Hal . 24 

Kendall, William J. 13 

Kephart, Horace .-. 8 

Kettelkamp, Larry . 14 

Kiltz, Rita and Hazel Neff . 13 

Kiphuth, Robert. 22 


Kiphuth, Robert and H. M. Burke- 23 


KITES . 14 

KITES—HOW TO MAKE AND FLY THEM 14 

Klein, Alan F. 15 

Knapp, Ida C.—. 16 

Knapp, Jack Stuart . 11 

KNIFE AND AX . 8 

Knawles, Malcolm and Hulda . 15, 16 

Kahl, Marguerite and Frederica Yaung 1 2, 20 
Kramer, Karl Robert and Nara Kramer .... 5 

Kraus, Richard .— 3. 9, 16, 20 

Kulbitsky, Olga . 9 


L 


LaFand, Eddie and Julie Menendez. 21 

Laklan, Carli . 5 

Lane, Yati .. 11 

Laram, Mary. 6 

Latchaw, Marjarie . 13 

Latchaw, Marjarie and Jean Pyatt . 9 

LAW OF OPEN SPACE, THE. 21 

LEAD A SONG .—. 16 

LEADERSHIP OF TEEN-AGE GROUPS . 16 

Ledlie, John A. and Francis W. Halbein 7 
Ledermann, Alfred and Alfred Trachsel .. 11 

Lee, Carvel . 5 

lee, Robert . 20 

Leeming, Joseph.. 6, 10, 12, 14 

LEGENDS IN ACTION . 10 

LEGENDS IN ACTION SERIES. 10 

Lehr, Paul, R. Will Burnett, and Herbert 

S. Zim. 18 

LEISURE AND RECREATION—A STUDY 
OF LEISURE AND RECREATION IN 

THEIR SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS . 20 

LET US GO CAMPING TOGETHER. 7 

LET’S PLAY A STORY. 11 

LET'S READ A STORY. 24 

LET'S READ TOGETHER—BOOKS FOR 

FAMILY ENJOYMENT . 24 

Lewis, Shari . 14 

LIBRARY-SPONSORED DISCUSSION 

GROUP, THE. 20 

LIFESAVING . 22 

LIFESAVING AND WATER SAFETY IN- * 

STRUCTION . 21 

LIGHT FROM A THOUSAND CAMPFIRES 7 

Labingier, Elizabeth Miller . 3 

Laken, Newtan C. and Robert J. Wil¬ 
loughby . 21 

Laamis, Frederic 8. 18 

Lunt, Lais .. 16 

Lutz, Frank E. 18 


M 


McCaslin, Nellie . 10 

McCay, Paul S. 10 

McCay, Robert A. 14 

McGann, Muriel E.*. 12, 15 

McGinnis, Harry and M. J. Ruley. 5 

Mclntash, David S. 13 

McIntyre, Robert L., Ed. 14 

McVicar, Wes . 10 

Macfarlan, Allan A. 12, 15 

Mager, Sylvia K.-. 19 

MAKE YOUR OWN MERRY CHRISTMAS 15 

Mallary, Aileen. 20 

MAMMALS . 17 

Mandahl-8arth, G. 13 

• MANUAL OF RIDING, A . 22 

Mara, Thalia .’.. 9 

Marshall, Lucile Rabertsan . 14 

Martignani, Margaret . 24 

Martin, Alexander C. and Herbert S. Zim 17 

Martin, Curtis ... 1 8 

MASK MAKING: CREATIVE METHODS 

AND TECHNIQUES . 6 

MASTER STUNT BOOK, THE . 20 

• MATH ENTERTAINER, THE . 12 

Mathews, F. Schuyler. 18 

Mathews, F. Schuyler and Narman Taylar 18 
Mathiasen, Geneva and Edward H. 

Naakes . 4 

Mattil, Edward L. 6 

• "MAY I HAVE THIS DANCE?" . 9 

Mayall, R. Newtan and Margaret W. 

Mayall . 17 

• MAYPOLE DANCE, THE . 9 

MEANING IN CRAFTS . 6 

Menke, Frank G. 21 

MEXICAN AND NEW MEXICAN FOLK- 

DANCES .*.. 9 

Meyer, Harald D. and Charles K. Bright- 

bill ... 8, 19 

Miksch, W. F. 10 

Miller, Helen Louise.. 10, 11 

Milligan, Jean C. 9 

Miner, Ray Walda . 18 

MIXERS TO MUSIC FOR PARTIES AND 

DANCES . 9 

• MODERN BOATING GUIDE SERIES . 24 

• MODERN BODYBUILDING: A COMPLETE 

GUIDE TO THE PROMOTION OF FIT¬ 
NESS, STRENGTH AND PHYSIQUE . 22 

• MODERN DANCE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 

AND COLLEGE . 9 

MODERN FENCING . 23 

MODERN VOLLEYBALL . 22 

MORE LEGENDS IN ACTION . 10 

MORE NEW GAMES FOR 'TWEEN-AGERS 12 

Morgan, Alfred . 13 

Morgan, Ann Haven . 18 

Morris, C. Eugene . 15 

MOSAIC PATTERNS. 6 

MOSAICS: H08BY AND ART . 6 

Mascani, Willie . 23 

Maser, Clarence G. 16 

• MOTION SONGS FOR TOTS . 16 

Mayer, Jahn W. 14 

Murray, Jahn . 10 

MUSIC IS MOTION . 16 

MUSICAL MIXERS AND SIMPLE SQUARE 

DANCES . 9 


Musselmon, Virginia .. 7, 9, 10, 16, 20, 25 

N 

Nathans, Alan A. 7 

National Commission an YMCA Camp 

Layouts, Buildings, and Facilities. 7 

NATURE CRAFTS FOR CAMP AND PLAY¬ 
GROUND . 6 

• NATURE FIELD BOOK SERIES . 18 

• NATURE IN THE METROPOLIS . 21 

• NATURE PROGRAM AT CAMP, THE . 8 

Nettl, Bruna . 16 

Neumeyer, Martin H. and Esther S. 20 

NEW BLUE BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS, 

THE . 17 


NEW SONG FEST, THE . 17 

• NEW TROPICAL FISH BOOK, THE . 14 

NEW UNDERSTANDINGS OF LEADERSHIP 16 

NEW WAY OF THE WILDERNESS, THE. 8 

NEW YMCA AQUATIC WORK 8 OOK . 24 

Newcambe, H. S. 14 

Newgald, 8111 . 14 

• NEWGOLD’S GUIDE TO MODERN H08- 

8IES, ARTS AND CRAFTS . 14 

Nickelsburg, Janet . 8 

Niering, William A. 21 

Nalan, W. 1. 15 

Narbeck, Oscar E. 15 

Naren, Arthur T. 23 

• NORTH AMERICAN TREES . 18 

NUMISMATICS . 14 

• NURSING HOME MANAGEMENT. 4 


o 


O’Keefe, Pattric Ruth and Anita Aldrich .. 21 
Oetting, Rae and Mabel Otis Rabinsan .. 8 

OFFICIAL JUDO. 23 

• OIL PAINTING . . . TRADITIONAL AND 

NEW. 6 

Olcatt, William, R. Newton Mayall, and 

Margaret W. Mayall . 18 

OMNIBUS OF FUN . 20 

ON STAGE TONIGHT . 10 

• ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS 10 

• 100 CAMERA PROJECTS FOR FUN AND 

PROFIT . ... 14 

• 101 SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCES . 9 

• 1,000 PHOTO QUESTIONS ANSWERED 

BY EXPERTS. 14 

Orr, Jennie M..* 22 

Ott, Elmer F. 7 

OUR SINGING NATION . 17 

OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES FOR INTOWN 
GROUPS . 20 

• OUTDOOR SKATING RINKS WITH NA¬ 

TURAL ICE. 11 

OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL—A STUDY 

REPORT, THE. 11 

OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOLS. 11 

OUTDOORSMAN'S COOKBOOK . 8 

p 

Pack, Greta. 6 

PAGEANTS AND PROGRAMS FOR 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PLAYGROUND 10 

• PAINTING . . . MATERIALS AND METH¬ 

ODS . 6 

PAPIER MACHE . 6 

PARTIES FOR CHILDREN . 20 

PARTIES FOR SPECIAL DAYS OF THE YEAR 15 

PARTIES—PLANS AND PROGRAMS. 20 

PARTIES PLUS: LET’S PLAN A PARTY .. 20 

PARTIES PLUS SERIES . 20 

PARTIES PLUS: STUNTS AND ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENTS . 20 

PATTERNS IN THE SKY: THE STORY OF 

THE CONSTELLATIONS . 18 

Patterson, Doris T. 3 

PAYING PROJECTS FOR CLUBS. 20 

Pearsall, Mila and Charles G. Leedham .. 13 

Pearsan, C. Eric. 15 

Perard, Victor, and others . 6 

Perry, Evadna Kraus . 5 

PERSONNEL STANDARDS IN COM¬ 
MUNITY RECREATION LEADERSHIP .... 16 

Peterson, Harold C. 15 

Petersan, Roger Tary. 17 

PHOTOGRAPHY . 18 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR TEEN-AGERS . 14 

• PHYSICAL DISABILITY—A PSYCHOLOGI¬ 

CAL APPROACH . 4 

• PHYSICAL EDUCATION HANDBOOK . 23 

PICTURE GUIDE TO BEGINNER'S CHESS .. 12 

• PIONEERS IN PETTICOATS. 10 

PLANNING FACILITIES FOR HEALTH, 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREA¬ 
TION . 11 

PLANNING FOR GIRLS IN THE COM¬ 
MUNITY RECREATION PROGRAM .... 20 


Titles Added to ACBOR this year. 




















































































































































































PLANNING FOR HALLOWEEN .15 

PLANNING FOR PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS .. 15 

• PLANNING HOMES FOR THE AGED .. 4 

• PLANNING RECREATION FACILITIES . 11 

Plant, James S„ M.D., William C. Men- 

ninger, M.D., Alexander Reid Martin, 
M.D., Robert J. Campbell, M.D. . 4 

PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 20 

• PLAY FOR CONVALESCENT CHILDREN IN 

HOSPITALS AND AT HOME 4 

• PLAY PRODUCTION: THEORY AND PRAC¬ 

TICE . 11 

PLAYGROUND LEADER: HIS PLACE IN 

THE PROGRAM, THE. 16 

PLAYGROUND LEADERS—THEIR SELEC¬ 
TION AND TRAINING . . .. 16 

PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK .. 20 

PLAYGROUNDS: THEIR ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION AND OPERATION. 19 

PLAYS FOR PLAYERS . 10 

PLAYS, PAGEANTS AND CEREMONIALS 
FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON . 14 

• POCKET GUIDE OF DANCE ACTIVITIES, A 9 

• POCKET GUIDE OF GAMES AND 

RHYTHMS FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, A. 13 


Pahndorf, Richard H. . 7 

• POINTERS ON PRODUCING THE SCHOOL 

PLAY . 11 

Patter, Arthur M. 23 

Pawell, Harold . 5 

Powers, Yerne E., Ed. . 10 

• PRACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY .14 

PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY—A WORKING 

GUIDE . 14 

Preston, EfTa E. . 19 

Preston, Richard J., Jr. 18 

Price, Betty . . 17 

Price, Charles, Ed. 22 

Prince, Walter N. .. .. 24 

PRINCIPLES OF RECREATION 19 

• PRINT MAKING WITH A SPOON 6 

• PRODUCING A MUSICAL SHOW WITH 

AMATEUR TALENT 11 

PROGRAM ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE . 20 

PROGRAM HELPS FOR CAMP LEADERS 8 

PROGRAM IN GIRL SCOUT CAMPING B 

• PROGRAM PLANNING FOR BUS TRIPS 20 

R 

• RACE FOR OPEN SPACE, THE.21 

Rophael, Ralph B. 15 

Rathbane, Josephine and Carol Lucas . . 4 

Ray, Florence . 17 

Reagan, Lewis M. . .. . 14 

RECREATION ACTIVITIES FOR ADULTS 21 

• RECREATION ACTIVITIES FOR THE HAND¬ 

ICAPPED . 4 

RECREATION ADMINISTRATION: A 

GUIDE TO ITS PRACTICES 19 

1956 RECREATION AND PARK YEAR- 

BOOK. 9 

• RECREATION AND PSYCHIATRY .... 4 

RECREATION AND THE CHURCH 3 

• RECREATION AND THE LOCAL CHURCH 3 
RECREATION AREAS — THEIR DESIGN 

AND EOUIPMENT ... 11 

RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 9 

• RECREATION FOR PATIENTS IN GENERAL 

HOSPITALS . ..4 

RECREATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 4 

RECREATION IN HOSPITALS . 4 

RECREATION IN THE AMERICAN COM¬ 
MUNITY 19 

• RECREATION IN TOTAL REHABILITATION 4 

RECREATION JOB, THE . 7 

• RECREATION LEADER, THE. 16 

RECREATION LEADER'S HANDBOOK . . 16 

RECREATION LEADERSHIP (422) . ... 16 

RECREATION LEADERSHIP (950) . 16 

RECREATION LEADERSHIP (1276) .. 16 

RECREATION PLACES . 11 

RECREATION PROGRAM, THE .. . 21 

RECREATION TOPICS MERITING STUDY 

OR RESEARCH. 21 


• Added to AGBOR thiu year. 


• RED BOOK OF SINGING GAMES AND 

DANCES FROM AMERICA, THE. 13 

Reed, Carl and Joseph Orze . 5 

Reed, W. Maxwell . IB 

Reimann, Lewis C. . 7 

Reinfeld, Fred . 13 

Reinhold, Meyer . 20 

RELIGIOUS IDEAS FOR ARTS AND CRAFTS 7 
REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS . IB 


RESEARCH IN RECREATION COMPLETED 

IN 195B . 21 

• RESEARCH IN RECREATION COMPLETED 

IN 1959 . 21 

RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES . 9 

Rice, Rebecca . 5 

Richardson, Hazel A. 12 

Richardson, T. D.. .. 22 

Rivoire, Alice Sanderson, Camp. B 

Rabberson, Elbert . 24 


Roberts, Darathy M. . 15, 16 

ROCKS AND MINERALS . IB 

Rockwell, F. F. and Esther C. Grayson .. . 14 
• ROCKWELL'S NEW COMPLETE BOOK OF 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT, THE.. . 14 

Radwell, Peter. 22 

Rogers, E. L. “Buck" . 24 

Rasen, Elizabeth . 3 

Rosenburg, John M. 21 

Rasenfeld, Sam . 14 

Rass, Murray G. and Charles E. Hendry .. 16 

Rath, Willard and Alice, Eds. 3 

ROUND AND ROUND AND ROUND THEY 
O ... . . . . ■ ......... ................. 1 7 

Ruchlis, Hy and Jack Engelhard! .... IB 

Rutstrum, Calvin . B 


s 


Sabine, Ellen S• ............... ...... .... 4 

SAILING AND SMALL CRAFT DOWN THE 


Salomon, Julian Harris . .... 7 

Scharff, Robert .5, 11, 23, 24 

SCHEDULE FOR THE APPRAISAL OF COM¬ 
MUNITY RECREATION . 9 

Schiffer, Dan . 21 

Schmidt, Korl P. and D. Dwight Davis 18 

Schonberg, Harriett . 9 

SCHOOL-CITY COOPERATION IN THE 
PLANNING OF RECREATION AREAS 

AND FACILITIES . 11 

Schulz, Florence .. 3 

SCIENCE OF SKIN AND SCUBA DIVING, 

THE . 24 

• SCIENTIFIC MAGIC .. ... 14 

• SCULPTURE—THE BASIC METHODS AND 

MATERIALS . 7 

Seoman, David M. .... 18 

• SEAMANSHIP SIMPLIFIED . 24 

SEASHORES 18 

Seatan, Don Cash, Irene A. Clayton, 

Howard C Leibee, and Lloyd Messer- 

smith .. 23 

Seattle Junior Programs, Comp. 9 

Sechrist, Elizabeth Haugh and Janette 
Woalsey .. ... 14 

SECRET OF TACTICAL CHESS, THE ... 13 

Sedillo, Mela .. .... 9 

Seeley, Vernon D. 4 

Selden, Samuel, Arr. 10 

• SELF DEFENSE BY JUDO . 23 

Selsam, Millicent E. 13 

SEVEN STEPS TO CREATIVE CHILDREN'S 

DRAMATICS . 9 

SEVENTEEN PARTY BOOK, THE ... 20 

• SHAKESPEARE: A PLAYER'S HANDBOOK 

OF SHORT SCENES . 10 

SHARI LEWIS PUPPET BOOK, THE 14 

Shoemaker, Hurst H. and Herbert S. Zim 1 8 

Shoemaker, Rowena M. 20 

SHOOTING THE .22 RIFLE. 23 

Siegel, Shirley Adelson . 21 

SILK SCREEN PRINTING. 7 

Silsan, John E,, Elliott M. Cohen, and 

Beatrice H. Hill. 4 

Silvia, Charles E. 21 


SIMPLE PUPPETRY 7 

SING AND DANCE. 13 

SING IT AND DO IT. 17 

SING WITH ACTION . 13 

SINGING AMERICA .. 17 

• SINGING DAYS OF CHILDHOOD . 17 

SINGING GAMES . 12 

SINGING GAMES AND DANCES 13 

SINGING GAMES AND DANCES FOR 

SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS 13 

SINGING TIME .. .17 

SIX MORE DRAMATIC STUNTS 10 

SIX NEW DRAMATIC STUNTS 10 

• SMALL BOAT GUIDE, THE. 24 

Smith, Anne Marie . 4 

Smith, Habart M. and Herbert S. Zim IB 

Smith, Robert G. 19 

• SO YOU WANT TO BE A BALLET DANCER 9 

SO YOU WANT TO BE A CAMP COUN¬ 
SELOR ._. 7 

SOCCER .. 23 

SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION 20 

SOCIAL PROGRAM FOR OLDER PEOPLE, 

A .. ... 4 

SOFTBALL . 22 

SOFTBALL—WITH OFFICIAL RULES 23 

SOLVING CAMP BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 7 
SONGS CHILDREN LIKE 17 

SONGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE AND OC¬ 
CASION . .. . 17 

• SONGS OF THE HILLS AND PLAINS 17 

Sarensan, Grace. 10 

Sarensan, Ray . 19 

Spears, Betty . „ 23 

SPORTS AND RECREATION FACILITIES 

FOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 11 

• SPORTS FILM GUIDE. 23 

SPORTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 4 

• SPORTS ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF BASE¬ 

BALL .. . 23 

Sports Illustrated, Eds. af 23 

Springer, Jahn L., Lauis Hachman, and 
Bernard Gladstone 11 

SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY AND HOW 
TO TEACH AND CALL THEM 9 

SOUASH RACQUETS 23 

Squires, Mabel 5 

Stafford, George T. 4 

• STAGE MAKE-UP 11 

STAGING SUCCESSFUL TOURNAMENTS 23 
Stahl, LeRay ... 19 

STARS .... ... 17 

STARTING A RECREATION PROGRAM IN 

A CIVILIAN HOSPITAL 4 

• STARTING A RECREATION PROGRAM »N 

INSTITUTIONS FOR THE ILL OR HAND¬ 
ICAPPED AGED 4 

STARTING AND DEVELOPING A RHYTHM 
BAND 17 

Staples, Frank A. 5 

Steiner, Lee R. 16 

• STEPPING STONES TO NATURE 21 

• STEREO HIGH FIDELITY HANDBOOK 14 

Stone, David, Camp. 24 

Stane, Walter L. 20 

Stane, Walter L. and Charles G. Stane 16 

• STORY OF ANIMALS: A GUIDEBOOK FOR 

YOUNG NATURALISTS, THE IB 

• STORY OF BUTTERFLIES AND OTHER IN¬ 

SECTS: THE WONDERWORLD OF IN¬ 
SECTS, THE 18 

• STORY OF DINOSAURS: A GUIDEBOOK 

FOR YOUNG SCIENTISTS, THE IB 

• STORY OF MATHEMATICS: GEOMETRY 

FOR THE YOUNG SCIENTIST, THE 1 B 

• STORY OF PLANETS, SPACE AND STARS, 

THE . .. IB 

• STORY OF ROCKS AND MINERALS: A 

GUIDEBOOK FOR YOUNG COLLEC¬ 
TORS, THE IB 

• STORY OF SCIENCE SERIES, THE IB 

STORY OF SHELLS: A GUIDEBOOK FOR 

YOUNG COLLECTORS, THE IB 

STORYTELLER IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION, 

THE 3 

STORY TELLING 24 

STORYTELLING 25 
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STORY-TELLING FOR YOU . 

STORIES TO DRAMATIZE . 

Stuart, Frances R. and John S. Ludlam ... 

STUNTS SERIES . 

SUCCESSFUL CAMP, THE . 

Suggs, Louise, Ed. . 

SUMMER IS AGELESS: RECREATION PRO¬ 
GRAMS FOR OLDER ADULTS 
SUMMER WITH NURSERY CHILDREN .. 

Sussman, Aaron . 

Sutherland, W. C. 

SWIMMING .- . 

SWIMMING AND DIVING . 

SWIMMING POOL BOOK, THE 
SWIMMING POOL DATA AND REFER¬ 
ENCE ANNUAL . 

Symands, George W. D. 

T 

TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT OF POOL 

PLANNING . 

TALKS FOR TEENAGERS. 

Tani, Henry N. 

Tarbell, Harlan . 

TEACHING TENNIS FOR SCHOOL AND 

RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS . 

Tedfard, Jack . 

TEEN-AGE SKETCHES . 

TENNIS . 

TENNIS FOR TEACHERS. 

TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR . 

Terry, William L. 

THEY KNEW PAUL BUNYAN . 

THIS LAND OF OURS. 

Thompson, Mary E. 

Thompson, Martan . 

Thurston, LaRue A. 

TOASTMASTER’S TREASURY. 

Tabitt, Janet E.. 7, 8 , 13, 

Tadd, Marian R., Ed. . 

TOMMY BARTLETT’S GUIDE TO WATER 

SKIING . 

Taaze, Ruth . 

TRACK AND FIELD (1073) . 

TRACK AND FIELD (1089) . 

TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS . 

TRAILER TRAVEL HERE AND ABROAD . 

TRAMPOLINING . 

TREASURED TEN — FOLKSONGS WITH 

DESCANTS . 

TREASURY OF LIVING, A . 

Trecker, Audrey and Harleigh . 


• Titles Added to AGBOR this year . 


25 

9 

9 

10 

7 

22 

4 
3 
13 
16 
22 
24 
11 


TREE IDENTIFICATION 800K, THE. 

TREE TRAILS AND HOBBIES. 

TREES . 

TUMBLING . 

Turner, Margery J. . 

TWICE 55 COMMUNITY SONGS—’’THE 

BROWN BOOK” .. 

TWICE 55 COMMUNITY SONGS—“THE 

GREEN BOOK” . 

250 BOATING QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
8 Y EXPERTS . 


18 

18 

17 

22 

9 

17 

17 

24 


u 


12 UNDERSTANDING BOYS . 16 

18 UNDERSTANDING GIRLS. 16 

• UNDERSTANDING JUVENILE DELIN¬ 

QUENCY. 16 

Uptan, Jahn . 5 

Uris, Darathy . 15 

• USING YOUR BOAT FOR FISHING . 24 

12 • USING YOUP CAMERA AFLOAT . 14 

8 


23 

3 

10 

22 

23 

23 
11 
25 

9 

13 

4 
8 

20 

16 

14 

24 

24 
22 
23 
23 

25 
22 

17 

20 

15 


V-FIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERIES, 

THE . 23 

V-Five Physical Education Series, The 21, 23 

Van Rensselaer, Eleanor . 6 

Vaughn, L. F. 21 

VAUGHN’S PARADE AND FLOAT GUIDE 21 

VENTURES IN YOUTH WORK ,. 3 

VOLLEY 8 ALL . 22 


w 


Wackerbarth, Marjorie and Lillian S. 

Graham . 

Walker, Pamela . 

Warach, Bernard and Rawena Shoemaker 

Ward, Winifred, Ed. 

WATER SKIING FOR ALL . 

Watts, Franklin, Ed. 

Waugh, Dorothy . 

WEATHER . 

Webb, Kenneth W., Ed. 

Webb, Marian A.. 

Weisbard, Marvin . 

Welch, Edmund J., Ed. 

Welch, Emily H. 

Wene, Sylvia . 


12 

9 

20 
9 
24 
14 
14 
18 
7 
12 
13 
22 
7, 8 
23 


Wentzel, Fred D. and Edward L. Schling- 

man . 7 

Wertsner, Anne. 15 

WHAT SHALL WE DRAW? THE BEGIN¬ 
NER’S BOOK OF DRAWING . 7 

White, Betty . 9 

Whittier, Bab . 24 

Wilkes, Glenn. 23 

Williams, Ralph C., and others . 4 

Williams, Wayne R. 11 

WILLIE MOSCONI ON POCKET 8ILLIARDS 23 

Wilson, Harry Robert. 16, 17 

WINNING BASKETBALL STRATEGY . 23 

Wiswell, Tam . 12 

Wittenberg, Rudolph M. 15 

Wittich, Walter Arna and Charles Francis 

Schuller . 11 

Walfsheimer, Gene and Lillian Bargesan 14 

WOMAN’S BOWLING GUIDE, THE . 23 

WOOD CARVING WITH POWER TOOLS .. 7 

WORKBOOK FOR CAMP COUNSELOR 

TRAINING . 7 

WORKING WITH THE HANDICAPPED .... 4 

WORSHIP WAYS FOR CAMP. 8 

WRESTLING . 22 

Wright, Beatrice A. 4 

Wright, Sally . 17 


Y 


YMCA WATER SAFETY AND LIFESAVING 21 

YEAR ’ROUND PARTY BOOK, THE . 15 

YELLOW BOOK OF SINGING GAMES 
AND DANCES FROM AROUND THE 


WORLD, THE. 13 

Yerkaw, Charles . 23 

Young, Joseph L. 5 

Young, William P. and Horace J. Gard¬ 
ner . 12, 15 

YOUR FAMILY GOES CAMPING. 3 

YOUR OWN BOOK OF CAMPCRAFT. 8 

YOUTH PROGRAM IDEAS, VOL. Ill . 3 


YOUTH PROGRAM IDEAS, VOL. IV . 3 

z 


Zanzig, Augustus D. 17 


Ziegler, Carl . 13 

Zim, Herbert S. 18 

Zim, Herbert S. and Paul R. Shaffer . 18 

Zirner, Laura . 11 

ZOOLOGY — AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE ANIMAL KINGDOM . 18 
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National Recreation Association 



On-the-Spot Advice 

♦ 

Personnel Service 
Leadership Training 
Correspondence ond Consultation 
Program Planning and Ideas 

Lay Boords and Volunteer Leaders 

m 

Voluntary Agencies 

Professional Leoders ond 
Organizations 

Local Government Agencies 

State Agencies 

Federol Agencies 


• Planning Areas and Facilities 

• Recreation Surveys 

• Research 

• Public Information and Education 

• Special Publications 

Those Served 

• Internotional Groups 

• Armed Farces 

• Employees and Employers 

• Women and Girls Groups 

• Students and Educotional 
Institutions 

• Comps 

• Hospitols 


RECREATION Magazine 
Library 

Recreotion Book Center 
Membership Services 
District Conferences 
National Recreation Congress 


Handicopped 
Correctional Institutions 
Child Care Institutions 
Old Falks Homes 
Minority Groups 
Religious Groups 
Civic Clubs 
The General Public 


Information about the Association’s services and membership may 
be obtained by writing to Joseph Prendergast, Executive Director 


* RECREATION BOOK CENTER - NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Name_ 

Address_ 

City_Zone_State_ 

Please check: NRA Member — Active Associate □ Affiliate □ 


Date_ 

Official Order No. 
Ordered by_ 


Bill (Agency or Department:) 


Remittance Enclosed $ 


Instructions: Members and libraries may deduct 10% discount on 
all publications not marked with *. Books are not returnable un¬ 
less an error has been made in filling the order or if the book is 
found to be defective. Remittances should be sent by money order 
or check. Cash is sent at your own risk. Stamps are not acceptable. 
Postage is added to all billed accounts. 


ORGANIZATIONS, CITY, STATE AND FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES, MAY BE 
BILLED ON RECEIPT OF OFFICIAL ORDER. 

ALL OTHER ORDERS MUST BE ACCOMPANIED 
BY CASH. 


QUANTITY 

CATALOG 

NUMBER 

TITLE 

PRICE 

TO! 
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